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PREFACE 


In publishing this book I am. continuing my original 
purpose of attempting to describe, group by group, the 
main forms of mental subnormality to be met with among 
children of school age In an earlier work on delinquents I 
dealt with those who are morally subnormal in the present 
volume I shall deal with those who are subnormal intel- 
lectually — ^with the backward and the dull. 

The task of coping with such children falls chiefly on 
the teacher in the ordinary elementary school It is to 
teachers, therefore, that these pages are primarily addressed 
'How to distinguish the backward from the normal, what to 
do with them when discovered, how to classify, treat, and 
train them — ^these are questions that teachers are con- 
tinually asking, and they are questions that are bound to 
arise under any scheme of universal education. But the 
practical difficulties cannot be satisfactorily solved until 
certain preliminary points, of a more theoretical nature, 
have first of all been settled what is meant by backward- 
ness, what forms does it take, how far can the different 
forms be cured, and, above all, what are its predominant 
causes ? In education as in medicine, in traimng the mind 
as in heahng the body, efficient practice is to be achieved 
only by a scientific approach Accordingly, throughout 
my discussion I have sought to keep in view a double aim, 
and to be at once scientific and practical. 

Old and time-honoured as it must seem to the school- 
master, the problem of the backward child has never been 
attacked by systematic research until quite recently We 
know little about causes, and still less about treatment 
^/Defects of intelligence, of memory, of attention, poor 
sight, poor hearing, prolonged ill-health, tonsils and 
adenoids, aU the petty ailments so prevalent among children 
from the slums — conditions such as these are constantly 
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noted by the teacher or the doctor, and continually put 
forward as causes of backwardness in school work yet 
hitherto no one has rigorously verified their influence, or 
traced precisely how each operates in the individual child. 
Hence, at the very outset of my work for the London 
schools, 'I found it necessary to undertake a first-hand 
investigation upon these more fundamental questions 
With the generous aid of the teachers themselves a series of 
surveys was planned. We began by inquiring how many 
children were definitely backward and what were the 
special handicaps from which they suffered , and then, 
by keeping the same groups under continued observation, 
we went on to ascertain how far they improved with this 
or that mode of treatment, and how their ultimate progress, 
during childhood and in after hfe, compared with that of 
the average pupil. 

The results of the earlier inquiries quickly showed that 
the subject was much more complex than had previously 
been assumed, and that the pohcy commonly advocated 
was far too simple With special medical treatment and 
special educational coaching — ^if possible in a special class 
wherever the numbers were large — most of the backward 
pupils, so It was generally supposed, could be gradually 
brought up to the normal level Our ultimate conclusions 
introduce so many modifications into this traditional view 
that it may be helpful to summarize in advance the main 
points of divergence 

i^First, the application of psychological tests proves beyond 
all question that, in well over half the backward cases, the 
child’s whole intellectual capacity is definitely below the 
normal Since this general disability is inborn, if not 
actually inherited, the backwardness is irremediable For 
cases such as these, therefore, our whole educational aim 
must be altered Secondly, there are undoubtedly a 
large number of children in whom the mental disabihty 
is more specific A weak memory, a feeble power of 
concentration, an incapacity for abstract reasoning, a 
marked instabihty of temperament or character — some 
special shortcoming of this kind, whatever its underlying 
nature, may frequently be observed in a child whose 
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general intelligence is perfectly sound Such, conditions, 
however, evidently play a smaller and a more elusive part. 
Only in about one-sixth of the total number do they form 
the sole or the most obvious cause , and then, it would 
seem, they seldom offer an insuperable barrier to educa- 
tional progress with a suitable change of teaching methods 
their effects can be circumvented. Thirdly, though the 
vast majority of backward children — 8o per cent, in an 
area like London — prove to be suffering from mmor bodily 
/ailments or from continued ill-health, nevertheless general 
physical weakness is rarely the main factor Far morei 
important, from the standpoint of classroom instruction,’ 
are the more hmited and specialized defects of sense and 
muscular co-ordination — defects of sight, hearmg, speech, 
and hand-movement. 

For most of these physical defects (as they are some-what 
loosely called), both general and specific, the usual recom- 
mendation is again a special school or special class — open- 
air schools for the dehcate, speech-centres for the stam- 
merers, special classes or schools for the dim-sighted and the 
partly deaf . in America there are even training classes for 
the left-handed. But a closer survey reveals an unexpected 
situation. Defects of this sort, as found m backward 
children, are far too slight and far too common to be dealt 
with systematically by a separate centre for each group. 
Moreover, it is not so much the defect in itself, it is the 
occurrence of the defect in a child already somewhat dull 
and unadaptive that is the essential source of failure. 

These 'mixed types are the most numerous and the most 
puzzling of all . and here my conclusions, though some- 
what novel, are, I think, unavoidable. Instead of treating 
such a child primarily as a case of this or that pecuhar 
defect accompanied incidentally by backwardness, and 
sending him to a speaal centre according to the nature of 
his defect, we should, so I have argued, treat him primarily 
as a case of backwardness, recognizing the defect as one 
of many contributory causes. To require the speech- 
specialist at the centre to study the peculiar needs of each 
dullard, and adapt his methods accordingly, is hardly a 
feasible proposal ; but we may reasonably expect the 
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teacher of the backward class to borrow, and where necessary 
to modify, the specialist’s methods of speech-training in 
dealing with the children in his care. That, at any rate, is 
the plan which my own experience has found to be the 
more successful in aU but the severest cases ; and that 
certainly is the solution which is most in the interests of 
the child himself 

With this general policy in view, I have carried out a 
number of incidental inquiries into the most effective modes 
Df training that can be employed with such children 
Since stammering and left-handedness are the defects 
hat seem to cause most trouble both to the teacher and to 
he child, particular attention has been devoted to these 
:wo conditions , and the various devices for teaching the 
iundamental subjects — ^reading, spelling, and arithmetic — 
;o those who are weak in one branch alone have been 
:ested and compared In these supplementary studies 
if the more specialized types of backwardness, I have been 
jreatly indebted to the help given by my former research 
itudents at the Institute of Education, often themselves 
:eachers of considerable experience, who have, in pursuance 
if a general scheme, co-operated in post-graduate research 
in a co-ordinated list of problems 

Within the school itself the chief factor proves to be, not 
0 much inefficient teaching, but what may be broadly 
lescribed as inadequate organization — ^lack of a systematic 
nethod for detecting the potentially backward at a 
ufficiently early age, failure to adapt the teaching methods 
:o the pecuhar needs of each child, ill-timed promotion, 
11-timed change of method or curriculum following 
lemoval from one class, one school, or one department to 
mother, and finally (a factor which differs considerably in 
lifferent areas) irregular attendance But far more often, 
ve shall discover, the essential causes he wholly beyond 
;he school walls so that the problem of the backward 
;hild IS as much a social as an educational issue 

The causes of backwardness are thus exceedingly various • 
md, in nearly every instance, not one factor, but a com- 
nnation of factors, lies at the root of the trouble Through- 
3ut this volume, therefore, the mam emphasis will be 
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placed, not on the coaching, but on the study, of the 
individual child. 

The formation of backvsrard classes — or, in the senior 
school, of a ‘ stream ’ of backward or ‘ C ’ classes — is 
without question an urgent need. It is, nevertheless, but 
the first preliminary. The crucial problem still remains — 
what to do with the backward pupils themselves when we 
have reheved the other classes of their presence. Accord- 
ingly, my survey of causes will be followed by a review of 
the different forms of treatment , and I shall conclude by 
describing in concrete detail the classification, the cur- 
riculum, the time-table, the general teaching-methods, 
suitable for the commoner types, and — ^what I take to be 
the supreme essential — ^the sdection and training of the 
teacher. After reviewing these special requirements, we 
shall see that many of them, though not perhaps all, can 
to some extent be met even in the ordinary classroom 

I must, however, insist that success wiU always depend 
upon the care with which such changes are adjusted to 
the needs of the individual. In all the inquiries I have 
, made, one conclusion consistently stands out as of supreme 
importance !•' Every case is unique , and there can be no ^ 
sure method of treatment without a thorough investigation 
of each backward pupil, an investigation which must follow 
systematic lines, briefer perhaps and less elaborate than 
those here described, but no less scientific, an investigation 
too which every teacher must carry out for himself. One 
of my chief aims, therefore, has been to make the teacher 
his own psychologist. 

The sister art of medicine has largely been built up by 
the investigations of the practising doctor reported in 
professional journals , and of recent years teachers have 
shown a similar desire to undertake educational researches 
of their own To stimulate and assist in such inquiries 
IS an incidental object of this book No one is in a better 
position to advance the cause of education as a science than 
the schoolmaster In the records compiled by individual 
teachers, in the data accumulated at medical inspections, 
m the tables and case-histories published from time to 
time in educational journals and in annual reports, we 
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might hope to find much first-hand information on the 
problems here discussed In the course of my work I 
have made a thorough scrutiny of all the accessible literature; 
but, more often than not, owing to a neglect of the simplest 
conditions, such accounts prove to be valuable rather as a 
description of personal impressions and professional ex- 
perience than as a report of scientifically planned inquiries. 
Teachers themselves are beginning to realize that, in 
education as elsewhere, if a research and its findings are to 
carry conviction, scientific precautions must be observed , 
and nowadays they often turn to the psychologist for 
advice on experimental or statistical technique Accord- 
ingly, besides summarizing the actual conclusions reached 
by my collaborators and myself, I have briefly reviewed 
the best methods of inquiry that seem to be at present 
available, and have sought to show how the theoretical 
study of such problems may prove quite as fascinating as 
the practical, and at times far more productive The 
simpler modes of testing are described in detail. The 
statistical issues, though intelligible enough to the teacher 
ivith mathematical traimng, have been relegated to an 
appendix 

To combine a bird’s-eye view with a microscopic has 
proved no easy task. Others besides the practising or 
intending teacW are interested in the backward child. 
Social workers, medical officers, and at times even the 
intelligent parent, are eager to learn what reasons may be 
issigned for backward development in individual cases, 
ind what is the outlook, or the best form of treatment, 
ior this child or for that In the text, therefore, I 
iiave endeavoured to avoid all needless techmcality, and 
to write so that a clear understanding of the subject shall 
uot be confined solely to those engaged professionally in 
iducation The reader who looks for fuller evidence, or 
desires to learn more about special topics or particular 
problems, wiU find help in the selected references cited 
towards the end of each chapter and in the detailed dis- 
mssions of the footnotes. 

To keep the book within reasonable dimensions, I have 
amitted the numerous portraits and case-descriptions with 
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which a lengthier work might have been enlivened. It 
naay, I think, be safely assumed that the teacher who is 
interested in these children and perplexed by their diffi- 
culties will be able to supply, at first hand and from his 
own experience, concrete examples that will sufficiently 
illustrate the various groups I shall describe. With the 
student in training it is different At most of our modern 
training colleges the courses on educational psychology 
are now beginning to lay more and more emphasis on the 
study of the individual child, instead of merely expounding 
the abstract nature of the human mind and the general 
principles of teaching Should the book be used to supple- 
ment such lectures, I would venture to make one urgent 
plea : the mere description of methods and types should 
always be illustrated by clinical demonstrations of actual 
cases, and by a selection of typical children whom the 
students may study and test. 

An apology is ^ue for the delay in pubhcation Although 
most of my surveys were carried out while I was Psychologist 
to the Education Department of the London County 
Council, it is only recently that I have been able to attack 
the statistical analysis of the data To the numerous 
teachers, medical officers, care committee workers, and 
research students who have assisted me in investigating 
particular cases or particular problems, or have allowed me 
to discuss with them special aspects of the work, and above 
all to my secretary. Miss G, Bruce, whose assistance has 
been invaluable at every stage, I have to express my 
sincerest thanks Finally, I have once again to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to the London County Council for per- 
nussion to mtroduce statistics and to incorporate material 
from some of my official reports In particular, the samples 
of handwriting and drawing, reproduced in figures 4, 5 and 
1 1, are taken from L.C C Re-port No 2052 on ' Mental 
and Scholastic Tests’ (1921), originally published by the 
London County Council and now issued by Messrs P. S. 
King & Son. The University of London Press wishes to 
acknowledge the courtesy of Messrs P, S King & Son in 
lending the three plates. C. B 

University College, London 
May 1937 , 
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CHAPTER I 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 

A Backward. Class . — ^The problem of the subnormal cluld 
confronts the teacher m many different guises , and it may 
be well at the outset to obtain some rough but concrete 
picture of the various types to be met with. Let me take, 
by way of illustration, one of the earliest groups that I was 
led to study, since it will enable us to observe how backward 
individuals, first encountered as young pupils m the class- 
room, may develop or deteriorate as time goes on, and to 
see what kind of men and women they eventually become 
when they grow up to maturity and take their places as 
workers and citizens in a wider world. 

The school was a large one, situated in a big industrial 
aty of the north, and. Tike many others in such areas, was 
recruited from famihes of a vsadely differing stamp to the 
front It faced a well-to-do working-class neighbourhood ; 
at the back it looked out on a poverty-stricken slum. When 
I first visited it, nearly a quarter of a century ago, a new 
headmaster had recently been appointed , and, soon after 
his arrival, the eight assistants had risen in mild revolt 
one and all had protested that good work was impossible 
m any of the classes, owing to the presence of two or three 
hopeless dunces in each room, hindermg and hampering the 
progress of the rest. The headmaster accordingly made a 
survey of the whole school The more difficult cases were 
sorted out, and assembled m a separate classroom with a 
teacher of their own And thus was established what 
would nowadays be called a ‘ special class for difficult child- 
ren’ — one of the earliest of its kind m the country. 

' This class, like the rest of the department, was ' mixed ’ ; 
? that IS to say, children of both sexes were taught side by 
side The faces of the thirty-two boys and girls, as they 
giggled or glared from the benches m front of us, seemed 
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at once so typical and yet so peculiar, each, wearing the 
impress of its own indmduahty, that, hke a naturalist on 
the watch for instructive specimens, I offered to make a 
psychological study of every child I was permitted to 
begin by testing and interviewing all the pupils in the class 
Gradually complete case-histories were collected and filed , 
and from that day to this I have tried to keep in touch with 
each one, though they have long ago left school and found 
their level in the community at large. For this small 
group, therefore, my records now extend over a period of 
nearly twenty-five years 

At the time of my first visit the majority of the children 
were doing the work of a poor Standard II — ^lessons which 
should easily be managed by an average pupil of 8 ; their 
actual ages by the register ranged from 7 to The 

oldest was a heavy, huUang lad named Arthur, aheady 
beyond the school-leaving age Years ago he had reached 
his mental limit, and was now markmg time It was clear 
that he would end his education unable to do the simplest 
sums in money or to read the names of the neighbouring 
streets. Neither of his parents could write or sign a letter , 
his two elder brothers were casual labourers of the dullest 
type, incapable of anything but unskilled work at the wharf 
or on the road , and an uncle and an older cousin were in an 
asylum for imbeciles Arthur, indeed, should have been 
certified as feebleminded as soon as he reached the senior 
department, and sent at the age of y.or 8 to a special school 
for the mentahy defective. 

George, his chief companion, an overgrown boy of 12, 
seemed, so far as work in class was concerned, almost as 
incompetent , yet at home, in the street, and in the play- 
ground, he was full of resource and common sense So far 
from suffering from poverty, he was the son of a well-to-do 
tradesman , and two of his brothers had lately won scholar- 
ships. George himself, so I found, had been absent from 
school during earlier years owing to a series of infectious 
illnesses After recovermg he preferred playing in the 
road to working in the classroom , so that, out of eight years 
of school life, the young truant h ad never been in attendance 
for more than six months ti^ether. 
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The two youngest, Willie and Walter, were rascals of a 
very different nature. Sharp little arabs of yi-, they were 
not really backward , they were merely troublesome They 
stole , they bullied ; they ran away from home ; they were 
centres of commotion wherever they went. An inspector 
had urged their removal to the upper school, because they 
were far too shrewd and unruly for a class in the infants’ 
department. 

Of the girls, the oldest, Qara, was a smart and smiling 
chatterbox of She was formerly in Standard VI, and 
proved quite able to read a Standard VI textbook , her 
spelling, her Enghsh compositions, her knowledge of lustory 
and geography, were unexpectedly good But the simplest 
of sums on paper had always been beyond her , and so, in 
view of her hopeless arithmetic, it had been thought 
inadvisable to keep her in the higher class. The dullest of 
the girls were twins of ii. They were cousins of the boy 
I have called Arthur , but were neither so inert nor so 
-unteachable as he And, as they had three more years of 
growth in front of them, there was stiH some slender chance 
that they might make further progress 

The brightest of the whole group was Dick, an under- 
sized youngster of lo, the son of a dock labourer who was 
out of employment for two-thirds of his time. Nimble 
enough -with his fingers and his tongue, Dick found the 
same trouble in reading as Clara with her sums Yet, 
judged by tests of iifnate ability, and by his practical 
behaviour in out-of-school life, his intelligence was well 
above the level of an ordinary child of lo. He could 
write fluent but ill-spelt Enghsh , and his answers to my 
problems showed that he unquestionably had the capacity 
to think in terms of number ; yet, in the daily work of the 
classroom, his inabihty to read had prevented him from 
picking up the orthography of any but the easiest words, 
and kept him from understanding the printed exercises m 
arithmetic that he had been set to work out Hence, to 
a superficial eye, he seemed backward all round , and his 
blotted and slove'nly copy-book, heavily scored with the 
teacher’s blue pencil, was held out to me as the worst in 
the class. The rest of the children, when closely studied, 
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differed almost as much from each other as those I have 
named and described m detail. Between Dick, who was 
reallf bright, and Arthur, who was almost feebleminded, 
nearl7 every grade of mental capacity was here represented. 

After-histones — What has education done for such 
children as these ? Through the kindly efforts of the head- 
master, I have smce been able to follow up the after-history 
of every member of the group. Their subsequent careers 
were as diversified as their characters while still at school. 
The two httle y-year-old scapegraces stopped their truancy, 
but obstinately continued to steal At length, one was 
committed to a traming ship, but ran away soon after, and 
has since been lost to sight , the other, now a married man 
of 30, is at this moment in gaol for theft. Arthur, the 
dullest in the class, obtained five different jobs within the 
first twelve months, but failed to keep one of them for more 
than a couple of weeks He, too, soon found his way to the 
pohce court Loafing and unemployed for over a year, he 
eventually fell into the clutches of an unscrupulous gang,- 
who egged him on to petty burglary, and kept the proceeds 
for themselves He was sent, however, not to prison, but 
to sea , and it was afterwards reported that, in climbing 
the rigging, he made some thoughtless or clumsy movement, 
tumbled overboard, and was drowned 

George, on the other hand, during his last two years at 
school, made such rapid progress that he was able to pass 
out as a normal child, and to obtain a good post as a clerk. 
He IS now works’ manager in his father’s firm, earning a 
salary twice as large as that of the teacher who taught him. 
The twins made some shght improvement in the special 
class. On leaving both secured employment, the one in a 
factory and the other as a domestic servant. Each stuck to 
her place for four or five years; but both subsequently 
married, and now have duU children of their own. 

Clara became a typist. Her first situation she held for 
three years ; her second she lost because, having no head for 
arithmetic, she was unable to keep the accounts which 
formed part of her clerical duties. Ultimately, she ex- 
changed the office for the stage, and appeared behind the 
footlights as a chorus-girl. Dick started as a carter in the 
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docks with, his father. Later on he became a motor- 
mechanic for a firm near-by ; and now has a flourishing 
business of his own Of the other children there are 
eighteen whose careers I have since traced . their work 
ranges from that of a casual labourer paving roads to that of 
an electrical engineer , and their wages from 30/ a week 
to ;^500 a year. 

Here, then, is a picture of our problem It is clear at the 
start that a group of school children singled out by a 
teacher as backward or dull may, when viewed from a 
closer standpoint, comprise individuals of very diflFerent 
types As the headmaster observed when describing his 
new class, such a set is ‘ as mixed as any menagerie ’ In 
some cases, an irreparable handicap, imposed by Nature at 
birth, seems undoubtedly to blame , and the dull pupil 
grows up mto a dull and inefiicient citizen In others, |i 
poverty, lU-health, or ill-luck, has produced a backward- | 
ness that can certainly be removed, if only the cause is ' 
first discovered and a proper treatment prescribed Our 
task, therefore, is to consider how the different types may 
be distinguished, and to discuss what is the most effective 
way to handle each case 

Fundamental Distinctions . — ^The first question must be 
one of classification. To treat such children in the mass is 
hke providing the same diet for aU the animals in the Zoo. 

No plan can be successful, and every effort wiU be thrown 
away, unless we possess some practical scheme, however 
rough and ready, whereby these exceptional children may 
be sifted, sorted, and provisionally reclassed. 

Among those who are mentally subnormal, what types 
or groupings can we distinguish ? From the standpoint 
both of the teacher and of the school psychologist, the most 
helpful classification is one that is based upon a trio of 
theoretical distinctions The broad lines of division wiU/*^ 
be these. We may distinguish, first, between intellectu klr^ 
defects and those that are moral or diemperainenthl ,1 
secondly, between defects that are inborn and those thatf 
are acquired , thirdly, between those that are general and I 
those that are limited or specific. This threefold contrast 1 
IS something more than an erudite restatement of popular 
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or traditional antitheses. It emerges from the results of 
recent research, checked and corroborated hj the most 
careful experimental and statistical devices. As yet, it 
must be admitted, the evidence is stiU presumptive rather 
than conclusive , but the conclusions as I have stated them 
are about as scientific as an7 wide generalizations on human 
nature can at present profess to be ’■ 

(i) Intellectual Subnormahty as DisUngmshed from 
Temperamental — To begin with, then, children who are 
subn or mal i rLJjxtellectual activities must be considered'" 
apart from those who are subnormal in temperament 
Unless the pupils are first picked out on the basis of careful' 
testing, every backward class and nearly every special school/ 
is likely to receive cases where the trouble is at bottom more 
a problem of character than of intellectual incapacity. In 
the group I have just described, the two little 7-year-old 
scamps, who were doing Standard II work, were by no 
means backward in intelligence The head teacher had 
labelled them ‘ defective ’ , but he explained that by this 
he meant morally defective, not menta llv-defective. They 
were, as he put it, criminals in the bud , and, soon after, it 
was necessary to remove them from the backward class 
altogether owing to their corrupting influence on the 
discipline of older and duller lads 
With the detection and treatment of temperamental 
subnormahty I have dealt elsewhere. Here our task is to do 
the same for the various forms of inte llectual subnorm ahty 
The word ‘ intellect ’ I use somewhat broadly! TEave taken 
It to cover all those mental processes that are concerned 
with knowing rather than with feeling or with wiUing — 
with what is technically termed the cognitive aspect of the 
mind as distinct from its affective and conative aspects. 
It includes, not only what is ordinarily described as m- 
^ The grounds for this analysis of mental processes I have brought together 
in a small pubhcation called The Measurement of Mental Cafac%t%es 4 
Remew of the Psychology of Individual Differences (Ohver & Boyd, 1927) 
With the classification and diagnosis of mental subnormahty generally I have 
dealt in my book on The Subnormal Mind (Oxford University Press, 1935) 
Here I am concerned only to summarize the underlymg principles quite 
briefly, and to deal m rather fuUer detail with those practical aspects of the 
problem that present themselves to the teacher. 
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tellectual work in a somewhat narrow sense — reading, 
writing, learning the English language, or solving arith- 
metical problems — but also more practical activitieSr-pielu 
as cooking, carpentering, or managing a house — hanjEvo-r^ 
as well as headwork, doing as well as thinking, so far as these 
practical processes are controlled, implicitly or explicitly,\ 
by perception and thought T hus a child who is seriously^ 
lacking either in jna nual dexterity or in common sense wij y 
Ee"regar ded^^intelI^tual Iy~simnormaf, ^lite as in^ 
rchild who IS unable to read7 or sp6lI,~or wor^uT]^. suiQ S 
■ CMtdfen.'~-^lio are i htiellectuailv subnormal m tlie s^se 
just defined may, for the moment , be name d brimy th e 
" backward ? it is witE this wider connotation thaFi Ea?fe 
used the word for the title of this book In itself the term 
‘ backward ’ embodies a helpful empirical conclusion 
Nearly all the intellectual ahnormahties to be met among 
school children manifest themselves primarily by a delay or an 
artest in mental progress They dep end u pnri diffe rences of ^ 
degree r ather than of kind In intelligent, in knowledge, 
'•aSdTih school capacity, the subnormal child resembles — at 
many points, though admittedly not aU — an ordinary child 
who is two or three years younger than himself This fact 
IS often interpreted by saying that the boy who is intellec- 
tually subnormal is suffering from slow mental development , 
his intellectual growth has not kept pace with his years 
Accordingly, a more exact and technical phrase is sometimes 
adopted to designate the whole group they may be called 
‘ retarded children.’ Words like ‘ slow ’ or ‘ retarded,’ 
however, must not of necessity be taken to imply that, if 
left to go at his own easy pace, the backward child will in 
the end catch up. Whether he can do so or not must in the 
last resort depend on whether his backwardness is mainly 
inborn 

' (ii) Innate Subnormahty as dtsHngmshed from Acquired — 

^ Intellectual retardation may assume many different forms, 
i From one child to another, it may vary in extent, in inten- 
sity, or m origin We come thus to our second main 
distinction, the distinction between what is inborn and 
what is acquired. The actual knowledge that a boy dis- 
plays in school — ^his proficiency in spelling, his power to 
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add or multiply, his acquaintance with the dates in history 
or with places on the map — ^these are all acquisitions they 
are the accumulated effects of instruction, of learning 
through memory and practice But the capacity enabling 
him to make such acquisitions is more fundamental. It is 
part of his congenital endowment , it is bestowed on him 
at birth, and, like all such qualities, may vary profoundly 
from one child to another ‘ Some boys,’ says the old 
choirmaster in The Way of all Flesh, ‘ are born stupid — and 
that might be thee, Jim , some achieve stupidity — for thou 
hast greatly increased thy birthright , and some have 
stupidity thrust upon them, which, an it please the Lord, 
shall never be thy case ’ And, in accord with these very 
sound distinctions, we must inquire, with every backward 
lad — how far is the child’s present backwardness really 
innate, how far is it attributable to circumstances operating 
since his birth, and how far is it a joint result of causes of 
both kinds ? 

The answer wiU make a world of difference in the treat- 
ment of certain pupils A deficiency that is mborji or 
inherited can never be cured , a shortcoming that is not 
inherent, but springs simply from lack of health, from lack 
of opportumty, or from some such accidental cause, is, in 
theory at any rate, remediable The children just described 
exemplify the distinction The majority no doubt were 
hybrids — nature and nurture both contributing in various 
proportions Arthur and his ii -year-old cousins were 
plain examples of an innate and incurable incompetence — 
an incompetence running all through the family Dick and 
George, on the other hand, were specimens of a purely 
temporary retardation ; each subsequently recovered his 
normal status, like a cutting from a healthy tree, blighted in 
the early season, but later sprouting up and bearing good 
frmt, once it has been bedded out and tended with expert 
care. 

We have, therefore, to discriminate, so far as we are able, 
between the boy who cannot lear n, except within the 
nairowest limits, and the boy who can learn , but for some 
reason or other has never actually done so^. The former 
may be called ‘ innately retarded,’ or, in one word, ‘ dull ’ , 
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the latter ‘ e ducationally retarded ’ or ‘ merely backward,’ 
implying by this phrase that the child is backward in school 
work only and not in natural development. To deal with 
both these types side by side with the normal in the same 
school or class with one and the same curriculum is almost 
a hopeless task No grindstone can make a good blade out 
of bad metal , and no amount of coaching will ever trans- 
form the inborn dullard into a normal child The pupil 
who is merely backward forms a different problem tie is 
a kmfe without an e dge — good steel that has never bee n 
sharpenedT He hacks away at his dady loaf , but will 
"never cut true or smooth until he has been sent off to the 
repair shop to be whetted and set straight. 

(lii) General Subnormahty as disttngmshed from Sfecijic 
— The third distinction is that between general and specific 
abilities The hypothesis of general ability is one of the 
most fruitful that has emanated from recent psychological 
research To a greater or a less extent, all intellectual 
abilities appear to be correlated one with another. On the 
average and in the long run, a child who is efficient in one 
form of work tends to be efficient in the rest The child 
who is backward in reading proves, more often than not, 
to be backward in speUing, arithmetic, English composi- 
tion, and, indeed, in almost every subject of the 
elementary curriculum. Whatever mental process we 
examine, a single, central factor seems to pervade and 
permeate them all. 

The view is as old as Aristotle^ It is imphcit m our 
current schemes of examination and educational organiza- 
tion We choose our scholarship candidates by a t est in 
English and arith^tic, a nd expect them later on to Be* 
capalile of advance d in^ruHiion in alTthe various branches ' 
of the secondary school syllabu s^ We subject our brightest~ 
youths to an examination in highly academic subjects, and 
by that means hope to discover the future administrators 
for the Government service. In the elementary school a 
pupil IS retamed m one and the same standard for each of 

' NiC, Ethics, VI, Vli, 2 Elmi Se TU/as a-ocfiovs ol6/j.e0a oA.<us, ov Kara 
fsipos. (‘ There are some who are wholly wise, not wise only in some 
partial direction ’) 
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the subjects of the time-table , and the mentally defectiv e 
are sorted out and sent to s pecial schools Qn-the, assumption 
'that they'aFe, for e'Hucational purposes, equally defe ctive , 
ail roundT " " 

' Whether or not this thesis holds of adults and of higher 
levels of achievement (and most psychologists beheve it 
does), It certainly holds good for children , and nowhere 
is it exemph fied more plainly than among the dull^ the 
baclcwardj^jmJjJ^^^b^m^^^^^^tisatruthdemom 
■TffafedrGy the results of psychological testing applied to 
thousands of school pupils ^ In nine cases out of ten, 
children who can do only one thing well, and are useless at 
everything else, seldom do that one thing so well as their 
fellows. The tenth case is the case of special aptitude, 
operating over and above the more general ability — an 
exception that we must turn to later on 

This general intellectual factor, central and all-pervading, 
shows a further characteristic, a lso disclosed by testing and 
' The most untiring advocate of this theory has been Professor Spearman , 
and those famihar with the hterature of the problem -mil be aware that a 
vast amount of experimental testing and statistical analysis has been under- 
taken to test his theory As for all important theories in science, a single 
conclusive proof is almost impossible The most that can be done is to 
render the hypothesis more probable than any other And of recent years 
the best-known critics of this view — ^Professor Thorndike in America and 
Dr WiUiam Brown in this country — ^have now apparently accepted Professor 
Spearman’s arguments Professor Godfrey Thomson remains sceptical , 
but his verdict is apparently ‘ not -proven ’ rather than ‘ disproved ’ , and 
he himself has written ‘ I recogmze the existence of general abihty in the 
sense that most mental activities are positively correlated,’ which is all that 
the teacher, for his own practical purposes, requires to know (Bnt. Jouin 
Psychol , XVII, 111, p Z41 ) Teachers often protest that in their own 
classes they can point to several pupils who are bright at composition and 
dull at all else, or hopeless at arithmetic but good scholars in other directions 
That, however, is because, within a single homogeneous class, big differences 
in general inteUigence are already ruled out, and relatively small differences 
in special subjects then catch the teacher’s eye The boy who is exceptionally 
bright all round is probably in a higher standard or has been drafted off with 
a scholarship , the boy who is exceptionally dull all round is m a lower 
standard or else has been already transferred to the speaal school 

For a detailed proof of the existence of a general abihty as shown more 
particularly in the ordinary school subjects, I may refer to my L C C 
report on The Distribution and Relations of Educational Abilities (P. S King 
& Son, 1917, 21 6 d), pp 51-64 
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statistics . It appears to be inherited, or at least inborn ^ 
Neither knowledge nor practice, neither interest nor 
industry, wiU avail to increase it So far as it can be said 
to depend on any definable cause, it appears to vary chiefly 
with similar variations in other members of the same family, 
and therefore is presumably handed on by parents to their 
offspring at birth For the rest its distribution follows 
mainly the laws of chance 

This all-important capacity is usually denominated by 
one word — ‘ intelligence ’ Intelligence may thus be con- 
veniently defined as innate^ all-round^ intellectual efficiency 
^ It follows that every mental performance must turn upon 
at least twp_factors — first, the universal factor of general 
intelligence, the same in every process ; secondly, a more 
limited factor or group of factors, which differ according to 
the nature of the particular task, and mayjherefore be iden- 
tified with special aptitude or talent 

If, then, the mind comprises both general intelligence and 
specific aptitudes, in herent backwardne ss may arise m two 
ways It may arise either from an'ffnferiority in the general 
factor, and so show itself m aU directions , or it may arise 
■"tfom an inferiority in one or other among the specia l 
factors , in which case it may be restricted to certain sub- 
jects alone Hence, we reach a corresponding division of 
defects or disabihties They may be either general or 
limited general and widespread, when they spring from 
undeveloped intelligence , limited and narrow, when they 
spring from a lack of some speciahzed aptitude The dull 
and the mentally deficient are inferior all round. Like 
Arthur and the il -year-old twins, they prove irredeemably 
obtuse in whatever situation intelligence may be required. 
As a result, in every subject of the curriculum, and in all 
the situations of later life, they fall hopelessly below the 
average of their fellows Those, on the other hand, who 
are the victims of nothmg but some special disability — 
Clara, for example, who could do everything but sums, or 


‘ For experimental and statistical evidence in this direction, see Burt, 
But Journ Psychol , III (1910), ‘ The Experimental Study of General 
Intelligence,’ pp 169 et seq , and Evgemcs Review, IV (1914), ‘The In- 
heritance of Mental Characters,’ pp 168-200. 
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Dick who failed solely where reading was required — these 
are primarily backward in one school subject only, or in 
one type of mental process and no others. 

(iv) ‘The Dull as dtsUngutshed from the Defective . — The 
three distinctions that I have just discussed relate ex- 
clusively to the nature or the kind of subnormahty But 
subnormalities differ not merely in kind , they also differ 
in degree With Arthur and his girl cousins, the sub- 
normality in each instance was of the same general, all- 
pervasive character , but with the boy it was far deeper and 
more intense. The girls were not so utterly dull as to make 
no progress at all in the ordinary school, nor were they 
incapable m later years of earning their own hvehhood 
Arthur, on the other hand, was too helpless and hopeless 
even for a special class of backward children ; and, when 
grown up, still wanted care and supervision to preserve him 
from the risks and dangers to which he so often succumbed. 

Thus, as regards the amount of innate, aU-round ability, 
a child may be either slightly retarded, or retarded to a 
serious and extreme degree Those whose intelligence is 
so gravely impaired that in the ordinary school they remain 
unteachable, and in after life are quite incapable of adapting 
themselves to ordinary social and economic requirements, 
are officially described as ‘ mentally defective ’ In the first 
Act of Parliament passed to provide for such cases, they were 
expressly distinguished from those who are ‘ merely dull or 
backward.’ Children, therefore, who, by comparison, seem 
less seriously retarded than the mentally deficient, may be 
called the ‘ merely dull ’ « 

Here an obvious question arises How far must a child 
fall below the average standard for us to consider him 
technically a retarded case ? And what further degree of 
retardation must be established before we can consider him, 
not merely duU, but definitely defective, and suitable for 
a special school ? In short, where are the hnes of 
demarcation to be drawn ? To be accurate and fair 
to all, the borderhnes must be laid down in quantitative 
terms, and a good deal of preliminary investigation wiU 
be needed. Hence these are problems that we must 
for the moment adjourn until we have considered 
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the more scientific methods of mental measurement and 
testing 

Summary. — ^Although, then, the problem of the ‘ dii ficult 
pupil ’ confronts the teacher in a bewildering variety of 
guises, nevertheless, as his experience increases, he begins 
to discern resemblances, and to recognize recurring identi- 
ties among the different individuals The same cases seem 
to present themselves time after time, like supernumeraries 
at a provincial theatre who cross behind the scenes and come 
round again and again in an apparently interminable pro- 
cession. Some of them he soon learns to identify almost at 
a glance, to others he will tentatively allot some classifying 
nickname of his own. 

The classification I have suggested as best for most 
practical purposes may be summarized as follows First, 
what I have called intellectual subnormality can generally 
be distinguished from moral or temperamental sub- 
normality , and then those whose subnormality is mainly or * 
primarily intellectual may be conveniently divided into j ^ 
four provisional groups (i) the ‘ defective,’ whose dis- I ^ 
abihty is innate and general, and at the same time extremi ,/ 

(2) the ‘ duU,’ whose disability is also innate and general/ ' 
but far less severe , (3) the educationally retarded on 
‘ merely backward,’ whose disabilities are not innate bu] 
acquired , and (4) the rarer cases of ‘ specific disability, 
whose defect is not general but limited. ' 

But, before applying this classification, a word of cautioA 
must lie sounded The scientific reader will fight shy of 
an alluring assumption — ^the idea that all living persons 
can be sorted, ticketed, and pigeon-holed, as samples of 
some clear-cut, well-marked type In human nature there 
are no such things as types , there are only tendencies. 

The points and peculiarities that distinguish, within a 
single group, the various individuals who together compose 
It are often quite as striking as those that distinguish one 
group from another the groups themselves melt each into 
its neighbour by almost imperceptible gradations Thus 
the classifications of individual psychology are chosen for 
their convenience rather than for their finality : they are 
meant to answer the needs of daily life rather than to reflect 
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any sharp lines of cleavage laid down by nature. They 
resemble a subject-catalogue of books — handy, opportune, 
and easily intelligible, not the botanist’s neat tabulation of 
floral specimens into orders and families, species and genera. 
We may set apart one shelf for novels, another for poetry, 
and a third for serious works on science , but that does not 
mean that the novels are all of the same price and length, 
or that the works of science aU treat of similar topics with 
the same intellectual profundity, or that all the poems 
are Shakespeare’s So with the psychologist’s classification 
of children. The defective* merge into the dull, and 
the dull merge into the normal ; those who are subnormal 
intellectually may display subnormalities in temperament 
as well , and, time after time, it proves almost impossible 
to decide whether a particular child’s backwardness springs 
chiefly from innate and ineradicable weakness, or from 
environmental handicaps, or from both conspiring together 
towards the same unhappy result. Each child, therefore, 
must be considered as a unique individual His psycho- 
logical classification is nothing but a means to an end, a 
practical aid rather than an indisputable point of scientific 
diagnosis. 



CHAPTER II 

THE DISCOVERY AND INVESTIGATION OF BACKWARD 
CASES 

(A) 7he Choice of Units 

Mental Tests and their Value — I have sketched, in, brief and 
abstract outline, a theory of the general classification of 
retarded children. Let us now turn to actual practice. 
What serviceable steps can the teacher take to meet this 
perennial problem ? 

The first and most important thing to do with the back- 
ward childjsjo discover him And the discovery must be 
made at the earliest possible rnoment It is precisely here that 
the psychologist’s devices come to the teacher’s aid. Nothing 
IS so speedy or so effective as a system of standardized tests. 
The advantages of such tests are obvious to all who have 
used them. First of aU, tests are time-savers They can- 
not, indeed, pretend to greater accuracy than the con- 
sidered opinion of the observant and experienced master, 
in touch with his pupils term after term. But observation . 
is slow, and experience a matter of years The prime i 
requisite is to detect the dull or the deficient on the day i 
they first enter the classroom , and this the young teacher H 
needs to do as well as the older and more experienced To 
give each newcomer an equal chance upon probation, and 
to wait for a year or moie until the defect has grown so 
glaring that no one could possibly doubt it and the child 
himself IS becoming a nuisance and a drag — such a plan may 
sound safe and prudent and perhaps more kindly to the 
child but It involves a fatal delay In education as in 
medicine, early diagnosis is essential. Some quick pro- 
visional method for sizing up each entrant on the spot is 
therefore an urgent need , and this can be readily achieved 
with a systematic scheme of testing 
13 
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Secondl7, such tests provide a uniform standard of 
measurement The mere opinion of a teacher, however 
experienced, is bound to be vague, and to vary from one 
man to another. The tests, on the other hand, are based 
on objective experiments, carried out on an extensive scale , 
and their results are formulated in precise numerical terms. 
It is their object to show, by an exact and reliable figure, 
what level should be attained at any particular age by 
the average child, and how far a given individual falls 
below that requirement. So long as teachers and school 
medical officers adhere solely to the uncertain methods of 
the ordinary interview, trusting to their personal experience 
for their standards and to their private impressions for their 
judgments, the same boy will be marked down as mentally 
defective by one, and passed by another as an ordinary slum 
youngster Where standardized tests are employed, there 
IS one weight and one measure , and the verdict reached 
should be the same with all examiners 

Thirdly, a series of systematic tests enables us to explore 
the child’s mind more methodically By their means we 
can ascertain the special nature of his peculiar disabihties, 
and locate their probable cause As a result, we may be 
able to discriminate, with some degree of assurance, between 
a backwardness which is acquired and so presumably re- 
movable and one which rests on an inherent defect of the 
mind Above aU, they reveal the child’s good points and 
strong capacities, as well as the weaknesses and the gaps, 
and so indicate on what qualities of mind or character we 
may rely to compensate for minor faihngs that are in them- 
selves beyond repair. 

Mental Measurement — ^The value, then, of psychological 
testing IS threefold i t is sw ift , it is sta nda rdi zed , it is 
..systematic. And these merits are achieved by on?and the 
p^e "ruling principle — a principle that is essential m 
psychology as in every other branch of science the use of a 
quantitative technique The primary aim of mental tests 
IS to take each mental capacity in turn and "measure it. 

But, It may be obj’ected, how is it possible to split up and 
subject to actual measurement a thing so subtle and elusive 
as the mind f What unit can we use ? Does psychology 
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claim to sum up the soul of a child in a bare arithmetical 
formula, like so many pounds of mutton or so many pints 
of milk ? 

/ In answer, let us first of all remember that mental 
/measurement is not the startling innovation it is sometimes 
thought to be. Every school examination, every list of 
‘ marks, aims at measuring some quahty of mind The 
psychologist claims no more than thus to do with greater 
precision what all school examiners have been doing year 
after year Nor is a mental umt very difficult to discover 
Several possibilities at once suggest themselves , and, before 
he can appreciate the basis on which existing tests have been 
drawn up, the teacher must have some general notion of the 
more scientific units that have been proposed and used 

MarhS ' — Until recently the only umts with which 
teachers were familiar were the arbitrary umts known as 
marks. These seek to measure a pupil’s ability, either from 
zero (taken as denoting absolute ignorance) or from a 
maximum (taken as denoting a completely satisfactory per- 
formance in all the items of the test) But plainly such a 
scale is a mere ai hoc improvisation, with no objective 
meaning. If with a given test — say a simple paper in 
arithmetic — a child gets no marks, because all his sums are 
wrong, It IS still conceivable that with an easier set of sums 
he would have earned at least a few marks , if, on the other 
hand, he gets full marks and so scores 100 per cent., it is 
possible that with a harder test, or with a larger number 
of problems, he would have obtained only 80 or 90 per cent. 
And -with a test of reading or English composition, who shall 
decide what kind of performance is to be regarded as perfect 
and therefore meriting the maximum, and what is to be 
regarded as deserving a nought and therefore equivalent to 
no performance at aU ^ 

The fact is that the teacher’s common notion of markmg 
— to measure so much performed out of so much possible, 
and thus to indicate such and such actual capacity out of a 
maximum of so much — ^is, from a scientific standpoint, 
wholly unworkable, if only because there can be no assign- 
able upper limit to what the best may conceivably do. 
Perfection does not exist and cannot be defined. Even if 
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we take the greatest genius who has yet been born — Shake- 
speare, shall we say — ^as signalizing the highest pinnacle of 
actual achievement, some day a greater than Shakespeare 
may arise And just as there is no upper limit, so there is 
no lower limit Who will define the absolute zero for 
intelligence ? The most helpless idiot that ever lived, 
tested at the hour of birth, would stdl show some positive 
and measurable trace yet would anyone think of descend- 
ing so low in searching for a zero-point to measure the child 
at school ? 

The fact IS that marks for mental capacity must always be 
relative, never absolute , they can only indicate that A is 
better as compared with B, not as compared with a fixed 
or independent standard. To use a familiar mathematical 
distinction, marks are really ordinal numbers, not'‘cardinal. 
They indicate position, not quantity. They are primarily 
a means of arranging the examinees in an order of merit 
And the notion of relative order rather than of absolute 
amount must form the true starting-point for every system 
of mental measurement. 

I Statistical Units 

All the more exact forms of psychological marking and 
assessment have in fact been based on this device of 
ranking — that is, on grading by relative place Any 
teacher can draw up his pupils in order of their ability for 
the subjects that he teaches ; and whatever can be ranked 
in order is susceptible of measurement. We have only to 
make the scale more precise. 

To arrange a group of children accurately in order of| 
merit two points must be borne in mind : (i) First of aU, , 
the most stable measurement that can be procured with a 1 
set of comparable groups is not the maximum or the 
minimum, but the average. This, therefore, is the best 
basis for comparisons between one group and another or 
between the individuals in any single group. Consider aU 
the lo-year-olds to be found m your department year after 
year. From one year to another the brightest and the 
dullest — ^the top boy and the bottom — ^will vary enormously. 
But, unless the method of recruitment is changed, the 
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average hoy — that is, the middle boy, or ‘ median ’ as the 
statistician would caU him — ^wiU remain pretty much 
the same in each successive group (11) Again, children near 
the middle or average are far more numerous than those 
near either end of the scale The differences between the 
first boy and the second, and between the bottom boy and 
the bottom but one, are much wider than the differences 
between the children near the middle of the list. Hence 
in ranking a given group in order of merit, the teacher 
should begin from the two opposites and work towards the 
middle The best boy is always one of the easiest to single 
out ; but so also is the worst 

If, however, we seek to use the umt of rank as itself a umt 
of measurement, several difficulties present themselves. 
To begin with, unless special adjustments are made, the signi- 
ficanceof the figures must alter with the number in the group 
in a class of only ten children the position of tenth is the 
lowest of all , in a school of five hundred it would denote a 
high place. Secondly, since medium children differ less 
amongst themselves than the best do or the worst, it follows 
that the intervals between each rank and the next, taken in 
successive pairs, are of very different sizes they are large 
at the top, and get progressively smaller towards the 
centre, and then pull out again like a telescope towards the 
lower end. Everyone has noticed how, when a number of 
boys are running a race, the fastest get well spaced apart, 
whereas the average runners cluster in a bunch, and the 
slowest stragglers come trailing in, with longer and longer 
distances between them The same thing happens during 
mental development It is an example of a far-reaching 
law in almost every form of measurement, physical as well 
as mental, wherever either the capacity measured or the 
measurement itself is subject to chance variations, slight 
divergences from the central tendency are far more numer- 
ous than large, and the larger the divergence the rarer it is ^ 
‘ The readei is probably already acquainted with this law under the name 
of the ‘ General Law of Error ’ as usually stated, it declares that the 
frequency or the probabihty (p) of any given deviation or error {d) is a func- 
tion of the square, or at any rate some even power, of the deviation itself 
te,p= (where K and k are constants whose value is essentially deter- 
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Thus the ideal form of measurement for the psychologist 
must be based, not on the particular order of merit obtained 
by simply numbering off the individuals in front of us like 
soldiers on a drill parade, but on a spaced order of merit 
which wiU. always have reference to a conventional group of 
standard size 

To fulfil this double requirement, and so overcome the 
twin defects of the ordinary method of ranking, various 
statistical expedients have been suggested 

(i) Percentile Ranks — First of all, imagine a typical 
sample of children comprising exactly one hundred indi- 
viduals, all arranged in a descending series according to their 
mental powers. We may then allot to any given child a 
letter or a label, a number or' a mark, showing his position 
m this graduated group ; and, provided our sample is 
really typical,^ the scale -will be apphcable to all children of 
the same age 

By way of illustration, let us try this method with the 

miaed by what is termed the ‘ standard ’ deviation) In tins form the law 
— sometimes called the normal law of error — is commonly attributed to the 
German mathematician Gauss, and hence often known as the Gaussian law 
It could with greater justice be attributed to the French mathematician 
Laplace, who first gave it the familiar integral form , or better still to 
Newton’s friend and contemporary, De Moivre, a Fellow of our own Royal 
Society, who first denved the logarithmic form from the binomial expansion 

Almost any book of mathematical tables wiU give figures for the exponential 
function — that is, a table to find e~* when x is known but, to save the con- 
tinual multiphcation by constants, speaal statistical tables have been drawn 
up (in terms of i~-\/2x and f = 3989 e~’) The most convenient set 
IS contained in Holzinger’s Btatistical Tables for Students tn Education and 
Psychology (Umversity of Chicago Press, 1925, ^s) 

If we assume that the distribution of intellectual abilities is determined, not 
exactly by chance in the statistician’s sense — ^that is by an mdefimtely large 
number of mdefimtely small causes — but by a defimte number of dominant 
and recessive genes, then the theoretical curve that can be deduced for such 
a distnbution will resemble a normal curve shghtly peaked and markedly 
skewed towards one extremity For most practical purposes a normal 
distnbution is sufficiently exact (see below, footnote i, p 25) 

^ The best method for ensunng this is {a) to make the sample large (and, 
for the present purpose, a hundred may be considered a large number), and 
(fj) to select the individuals by sheer chance , since, provided the total 
population remains unchanged, all large samples drawn at random tend to 
have the same average and the same general distnbution 
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pupils of the special class described in the last chapter. 
Placed in a standard sequence of a hundred, the two little 
scapegraces of 7 would have ranked twelfth and fifteenth 
respectively, their intelligence, therefore, was quite high 
in the scale. Clara would have come fifty-third, and was 
consequently almost an average or middhng child The 
twins would both have been about ninetieth. And Arthur 
was easily last 

Any teacher of experience wiU see at once that the esti- 
mate thus conveyed for the mteUigence of each child is far 
more precise and significant than any arbitrary mark like 
‘ 15 out of 100,’ or any verbal adjective like ‘poor,’ ‘weak,’ 
‘ excellent,’ or ‘ supernormal ’ If the ratings are derived 
not from mere impression but from systematic testing, and 
if the scale has been fixed by trial, preferably repeated 
trial, upon samples truly representative, then the results 
will be as trustworthy as any psychological judgment could 
claim to be 

Such a method is called measurement by percentiles, 
X e by ordinal instead of cardinal percentages. As a 
mathematical contrivance it still has one drawback By 
keeping to a group of standard size, namely, one hundred, we 
have certainly eliminated the effects of differing numbers , 
but we have not yet allowed for the contraction or expansion 
of the spaces between consecutive points on the scale As 
I have just noted, in any random group the difference 
between the top child and the second is nearly always 
greater than the difference between the second and the 
third , It may be ten or fifteen times as large as the difference 
between the fiftieth and the fifty-first • indeed, about the 
centre, several children wdl generally be bracketed as ties. 
Towards the bottom, the intervals wdl gradually increase 
again, and the distance between the ninety-ninth and the 
hundredth will be as wide as the distance between the first 
and the second For this reason, as we have seen, the 
ordinary rules of arithmetic will not apply to percentiles 
they cannot be added or subtracted like simple marks. 

(li) The Standard, DevtaUon . — ^This drawback, however, 
may be readily overcome by a second adjustment By 
adopting certain sample and well justified assumptions, the 
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differences between the percentiles may be translated into 
terms of some less elastic unit Of these the best is the unit 
known to statisticians as the ‘ standard deviation ’ ^ The 
standard deviation is merely a somewhat elaborate mode of 
calculating the average range or mean variation, that is to 
say, the average degree to which the individual members of 
a group deviate on either side of the grand average for the 
group as a whole.® Although the total range varies from 
one group to another, and generally increases with the 

‘ The mam assumption is that the ability measured is distributed in the 
form of what I have described above (pp 19—20, footnote i) as the ‘ normal ’ 
curve When this is actually the case, percentiles can at once be converted 
into terms of the standard deviation by reference to a table of the normal 
probabihty integral the table printed in Holzinger’s httle manual {loc at 
sup , pp 70-4) 18 probably the most handy to use If, as generally happens 
in tests with time-limits, the distribution proves to be a symmetrical, it may 
first be roughly adjusted to the ‘ normal ’ by taking a suitable logarithmic 
function of the original scores, or by some sinular empirical device Such 
remoter transformations, however, will probably be employed by none 
except the advanced investigator engaged on a scientific research 

‘ A footnote may be helpful to the reader who is unfamiliar with this 
simple statistical notion, and prefers a concrete illustration to the mathe- 
matical exposition of the techmcal textbook Standard deviations will be 
referred to pretty frequently in the statistical analysis of my data , and it 
may therefore be worth while trying to explain the concept in some detail 

To the ordinary teacher the calculation of an average deviation is most 
famihar from the exercise whicli nearly every child in Standard VII carries 
out in computing daily or monthly fluctuations in temperature He works 
out the ‘ mean variation ’ by taking the deviates about the general average 
and then averaging in turn the deviates themselves. Suppose he desires to 
compare the chmate of London with that of Madeira He will first work 
out the general average for the whole year During 1920, for example, the 
mean temperature in London was 51° F , and subsequent averages show 
that from one year to another it rarely vanes by more than half a degree 
In Madeira the mean temperature was 64 6" F But Enghsh weather, 
besides being cooler, is famous for its fickleness How can we measure this f 
To note the hottest and the coldest days in a given year would be a very rough 
method, since the extreme variations, unlike the average, vary enormously 
The mean variation, however, provides a more stable figure For the year 
in question it was at London + 6 8° F , at Madeira + 4 5° F. , and at 
Yakutsk + 35° F. Hence Madeira has the more equable chmate, while 
Yakutsk runs to violent excesses both of cold and of heat 

Now suppose we desire to compare some particular month for its erratic 
behaviour in regard to two different features — say temperature and hours of 
sunshine We cannot contrast degrees of temperature with hours of sunshine , 
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magnitude of each group, the average range is tolerably 
constant. The technical meaning of standard deviation 
and Its mode of calculation are matters that the non- 
statistical need not stay to understand, but the device 
itself suggests a principle of first importance in all psycho- 
logical measurement Nearly always the average of the 
group coincides with the figure for the central person in 
that group , and can be treated as marking the normal. 
Iniwtduals can then be measured in terms of their distance 

the two units are not comparable But if we reduce both deviations to 
multiples of the corresponding mean variations, a comparison may be fairly 
made In December 1920, the temperature in London sank to 40 6°, a 
drop of — 10 4° below the general mean, so that December on this occasion 
showed over times the average monthly vanation we might eicpress it 
as — I 47 m.v The amount of sunshine was only 17 4 hours Is tlus more 
or less than the drop in temperature ? In terms of the mean variation we 
find It — I 5 1 m V , almost exactly the same figure as for temperature 

The ‘ steniard deviation * is simply a more vahd method of estimatmg 
the mean deviation It is the root-mean-square deviation The individual 
deviations are first squared to abohsh the differences of algebraic sign 
which in calculating the ordinary mean deviation are simply ignored, 
and then, to compensate, the square root is taken after averaging the 
several squares 

A related term of statistics that the reader will presently encounter is the 
‘ probable error ’ This is a tlurd measure of variabihty, onginally used where 
some indication of trustworthiness or ‘ probabihty ’ was desired The 
‘ probable error ’ is simply 6745 X standard deviation (roughly two-thirds) 
Its import IS instructive add and subtract the probable error to and from 
the average, and you obtain two limiting figures within whidi just half tlie 
cases may be expected to fall The reader will observe that the limits so 
given mark the 25th and the 75th percentiles , and the whole series is thus 
divided into four quarters, equal in number, by the three points which we 
may call (1) — 1 p e (25th percentile), (u) the average (50th percentde), 
(m) -pipe (7Sth percentile), respectively 

Those who wish to understand more of these fundamental statistical devices 
wih find convenient summaries in most handboob on educational measure- 
ment or mental testing Of recent books on psychological statistics, Dr. 
Shepherd Dawson’s Introduction to the Computation of Statistics (University 
of London Press, 1933, lor 6 d) is well suited to the needs of the ordinary 
student For the non-mathematical teacher, perhaps the simplest and most 
accessible summary will be that given in Chapter VII of Ballard’s Mental 
Tests (Hodder & Stoughton, 1920, 31 6 d) For the mathematician who 
desires to undertake some statistical inquiry of his own, the best all-round 
technical textbook is T L Kellers Statistical Method (Macmillan 
Company, 1923, 1'js ) 
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above or below this average, which is usually described as the 

‘ norm.’ 

The average is thus taken as the zero-pomt indeed, it 
IS the only possible zero that exists for our adoption, just as 
in describing the height or depth of a tide we take the mean 
sea'level (which is nearly but not quite constant) as our 
datum and measure from that, instead of trying to start 
from low-water-mark (which is exceedingly variaWe) or the 
highest recorded flood-line (which may easily be exceeded). 
Accordingly, a child’s individual deviation from the general 
average can be expressed as so many times the ‘ standard ’ 
deviation , and a plus or a minus sign will be affixed to show 
whether he is above or below this central level 

This device, as I have insisted m an earlier publication, ^ 
is by far the most scientific for all purposes of mental 
measurement In fact, vsath older and brighter children, 
as we shall see in a moment, this (or its equivalent m some 
convertible unit) is the only form of measurement that is 
really practicable. 

(ill) Rating Scales. — Marb or measurements expressed in 
terms of standard deviations or percentiles are somewhat 
recondite and cumbersome for everyday use. With most 
mental quahties it is hardly possible to discriminate as many 
as 100 different grades , 5 to 15 steps are usually the utmost 
that the ordinary person can distinguish Hence many 
examiners prefer to use a limited scale of marks — eg. five 
letters, A, B, C, D, E, or five numbers — and loosely define 
them as representing simple differences of quality — ‘ very 
good,’ ‘ good,’ ‘ average,’ ‘ poor,’ ‘ very poor.’ Verbal 
definitions of this Hud, however, are interpreted very 
differently by different individuals ; and the principle 
underlying percentiles and standard deviations would 
enable us to define these simpler marks far more accurately 
on the basis of an order of merit Thus A may be defined 
as ‘ a quality so much above the average as to be obtained 
by the top 5 per cent, of a random group ’ — t.e. the first 
to the fifth percentile ; B as ‘ a quality somewhat above the 
average, such as would be obtained by the next 25 per cent, 
of the group ’ ; C as ‘ average quality such as would be 
> i C C. Re fort, loc. ctt , pp 31 seq 
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obtained by the middle 40 per cent, of the group ’ ; D as 
‘ quality somewhat below average such as would be obtained 
by the next 25 per cent. ’ ; E as * quality very much below 
average such as would be obtained by the bottom 5 per 
cent.’ 

These percentages, it may be observed, approximately 
define the grades in units of a single standard deviation.^ 
Pluses and minuses can be added after the letters if finer 
shades of distinction are desired, ‘ C + ’ being a httle better 
than plain ‘ C,’ and ‘ C — ’a httle poorer. When it is 
necessary to total or average the marks, the letters can 
easily be converted into a numerical scale. The value of 
such rating scales will most readily be seen when we come to 
assess the qualitative characteristics of individual children — 
those of temperament, for instance, or of character. 

I have experimented with scales thus standardized, not 
only in internal and external examinations at school — for 
example, the marking of composition either by teachers or 
by scholarship examiners, but also in various University 
examinations for certificates, diplomas, and degrees , and 
I find that these statistical definitions of the marks nearly 
always render the results sent in by different examiners far 

1 There are five grades , and a range of five times the standard deviation 
— I e from — 25SD to -(-2580 — includes practically all the individuals 
in a small random group of about a hundred With what is called normal 
distribution, only 0-62 per cent of a group would fall beyond + 2 5 S D 
(j e two and a half times the standard deviation below or above the average) 
The figures given in the text are approximate only for each successive S D 
umt the actual percentages would be nearer 67, 242, 38 3, 24-2, 67 per 
cent respectively A simple way to estimate the normal proportions for a 
given number of grades is to expand the binoimal (l + where « is the 

number of grades Thus for the five grades. A, B, C, D, and E, the number 
obtaimng each mark should be proportionate to i 4 6 4 i , for fifteen 
grades, A-)-, A, A — , B -j- etc, proportionate to the expansion of 
(1 -)- i)^"* The scaling of marks in terms of the standard deviation I have 
illustrated and advocated in the L C C Report already ated, p 50 

In assigning an impressiomstic mark to essays, compositions, drawings, 
speamens of handwriting, examination scnpts, and the like, it will generally 
be found that the best plan is to sort the productions of the several candidates 
into the requisite number of piles (those deserving the marks of A, B, C, 
D, and E, for example), eventually readjusting the piles so that there is 
approximately the correct proportion in each one It is simplest to begin 
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more just and comparable The analysis of marks at 
University examinations is perhaps the most instructive, 
since here the examiners are men and women of long 
experience, and tradition has built up a fairly well- 
recognized set of standards for the different classes. Most 
University examiners who use numerical marks apparently 
take 50 (or a little more) out of 100 as the average mark, 
and somewhere between 30 and 40 per cent as the border- 
line for a failure Calculations based on typical mark-lists 
show that in practice the standard deviation is about 10 
marks or rather less This yields the following distribution, 
which is now in actual use in certain degree and certificate 
examinations , it is, of course, only one of several possible 
scales 


TABLE I STANDARD SCALE OF MARKING 


Marks in Letters 

A-h 

A 

A- 

B-k 

B 

B— 

C-kl 

c 

C- 

D-f 

D 

iD- 

E 

Marks in Figures 
(Maximum 100) 
Suggested distribu- 
tion (per cent of 

80 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 

1 

45 

40 

35 

30 

25 

SO 

candidates) 

02 

I 

2 8 

65 

12 

175 

20 

175 

12 

65 

2 8 


0*2 


Examiners who use literal marks generally treat A as roughly 
indicating First Class or Distinction, B Second Class, C 

by dividing the scripts or papers into three main sets — above average, average, 
and below average, and then to subdivide these sets into finer groupings if 
desired A comparative expenment, m which both methods are tried with 
the same batch of candidates, will readily demonstrate that this procedure 
gives far more rehable and accurate results than the commoner procedure of 
going through the scripts or papers in the order in which they are received 
and trying to allot an absolute mark to each as it comes With the procedure 
I have advocated, the examiner is forced to compare specimens of work that 
are close to one another in general ment A similar plan may be adopted 
with advantagd" when making assessments for temperamental qualities Here 
It will often be found helpful to have a photograph of every child to be 
assessed For each quahty to be rated, photographs are then dealt out into 
piles as before Where the assessors are thoroughly familiar with the 
children, it may be sufficient to have the children’s names written each on 
a separate card instead of using photographs Actual tnal will show that 
this procedure leads to a far more rigorous and effective comparison. The 
apphcation of these methods of rating to temperamental qualities I have 
bnefly illustrated by concrete cases m The Measurement of Mental Caf acmes 
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Third Class, D Doubtful — ^probable Failure, E irredeem- 
able Failure As a result, not C but C + here corresponds 
to an average mark of 50. This perhaps is partly owing to 
the fact that examiners wish to err, if anything, on the 
generous side, and so allot plain C to those who are in fact 
a little below the average For any given examination, 
the above distribution, given in percentage of candidates, 
would require to be readjusted according to the average 
proportion of failures and first classes actually obtained 
during preceding yearsd 

In the near future some such scale wiU doubtless become 
almost universal in all important academic examinations , 
and I believe every teacher would find it a great convenience 
if It were adopted as part of the regidar technique in 
ordinary school marking. 

Nevertheless, as the student unversed in statistics will be 
the first to admit, these definitions and calculations are 
somewhat laborious , and results couched in such terms 
are not immediately inteUigible to the plain and practical 
man With many mental characteristics, however, par- 
ticularly those that steadily progress from year to year and 
can be directly tested — ^intelligence, for example, or attain- 
ments in the chief subjects of the elementary curriculum 
— there is another set of mental units, simpler to assess and 
far easier to understand, units which will be quite sufficient 
for the everyday purposes of the teacher in dealing with 
young or backward individuals These units are termed the 
mental age, the mental ratio, and the mental retardation. 
I term them psychological units rather than statistical units, 
since they rest on a psychological theory of development, 
namely, that the annual increments of mental growth are 
at every stage approximately equal 

* It will be observed that the effective range is from 20 to 80. This is 
because, in averaging marks for different papers and questions for the same 
candidate, the range automatically tends to get reduced If a first-rate 
candidate receives 90 or 100 per cent (j e usually 9 or 10 marks out of 10) 
for his best question, he will probably only get 85 per cent or less for his 
best paper , and tlus, when averaged with his poorer papers, will bring his 
final mark down below 80 per cent This reduction is often forgotten by 
inexperienced examiners, who tend to mark isolated questions or papers on 
too restricted a range 
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2. Psychological Units 

(i) Mental Age — Since intellectual subnormality may be 
regarded as an arrest or retardation of the normal rate of 
growth, It follows that one convenient unit for measuring 
the backward child wiU. be the mental or educational year. 
In that way we state exphcitly what level of growth the 
individual child has reached Thus, intelligence, and its 
degree of development, are expressed in terms of a mental 
age ; and similarly the notion of an educational age can be 
used to mark the point to which the child has attained m 
his school progress. 

The principle of an age-scale was first systematically 
apphed by Binet. He adopted it, to begin with, to measure 
mental defect It was, however, by no means an entirely 
novel idea. The Revised Code, issued by the Board of 
Education in 1862, was founded upon an analogous con- 
ception. It stipulated that every scholar, for whom grants 
might be claimed, should be examined according to one of 
six ‘ standards ’ (to which a seventh was soon afterwards 
added). The ‘standard ’ was to depend upon the age of 
the child, and it was set forth in detail for the various ages 
and school subjects 

One effect of this regulation was inevitable. Nearly all 
the elementary schools in England were at once organized 
upon a basis of annual promotion. Each class in the senior 
department corresponded to a scholastic year , and the 
whole series of classes were ultimately numbered and 
named Standards I to VII A child coming up from the 
infants’ school at the age of 7 was placed in Standard I , 
next year, at the age of 8, he was moved to Standard II ; 
and so on, year by year. 

During the past thirty years this mode of organization 
has been greatly changed, and in many schools and areas is 
now disappearing. Teachers have strenuously opposed the 
scheme But their objections were levelled, not so much 
against the Board’s method of testing, as against its principle 
of ‘ payment by results.’ The opinion of almost aU 
educationists is now averse from anything like a periodical 
examination conducted solely by an external body to test 
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the efficiency of school instruction or to standardize and 
even up the general results The standards, or rather the 
norms, introduced by the psychologist have a totally 
different object , they seek to specify, not an ideal level to 
which all children should attain, but the actual level to which 
the average child does in point of fact attain 

The standards of the Board as first formulated had many 
flaws and, obvious as these defects now seem in the light 
of recent work, they are not entirely umnstructive. They 
arose from the way in which the Board’s requirements 
were reached Its prescriptions were derived, not from 
any experimental inquiry into what children of a stated age 
actually know, but from a frton notions of what they 
ought to know Consequently, the detailed formulations 
for the several ages were neither precise nor wholly appro- 
priate , and the wide range of individual capacity was 
altogether ignored ^ 

Many teachers still think in terms of these old require- 
ments, and are able to say in what standard a particular 
pupil is or should be working. This yields a rough notion 
of the child’s educational level, which employers and medical 
officers have come to understand In asking about 
‘ standards,’ however, the inquirer, whether employer, 
medical officer, psychologist, or social visitor, should frame 
his queries with some care it will not be sufficient to ask 
the teacher ‘ what class the child is in,’ since the classes may 
not correspond to standards , and, even where they do corre- 
spond, an older child may stiU be placed in Standard VI or 
VII solely on the ground of age. The question to be put, 
therefore, is : what standard is the child’s work equal to ? 

1 A conspicuous instance was the demand that ‘ the child should he able 
to spell words from the same books as he uses for reading ’ Experimental 
surveys demonstrate quite clearly that, with rare exceptions, to spell a given 
word 13 harder than to recogmze it when spelt aheady in print Most 
teachers can read the word ‘ psychology,’ but not all of them can wtite it. 
A child, as a rule, can read the longer words of his everyday speaking 
vocabulary nearly twelve or eighteen months before he can spell them 
Indeed, almost all the reqmrements first put forward by the Board proved 
to be too hard in their general level, by the eqmvalent of about one year , 
and, later on, what was originally prescribed for Standard I was transferred 
to Standard II, and similarly throughout the senes 
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But for the sake of greater exactitude and to facilitate 
comparison with other measurements, it will evidently be 
better to express the child’s attainments, not in terms of 
the so-called standards, but in terms of a mental or educa- 
tional age, especially as mental ages are now regularly used 
for assessing intelligence. The following equation is often 
handy 

Standard = Age — 6 

Thus a boy whose work is described as Standard IV should 
have approximately the educational level of a normal child 
of (4 -f 6) = lo 1 

In adopting the notion of an age-scale for the measure- 
ment of inteUigence, Binet at first suggested that the 
various grades of mental deficiency might be defined m 
terms of mental years. Thus he described idiots as persons 
with an intelligence below the mental age of 2, imbeciles as 
those with a mental level between the ages of 2 and 5, and 
the feebleminded as those with a mental level between 
the ages of 5 and 9 ** These general limits stiU serve for 

1 To determine the approximate mean age of a given standard, and the 
approicimate mean standard for a given age, the more precise regression- 
equations are as follows 

Age = 96 X Standard -{-64 Years 
Standard = *93 X Age — 5-6 Years 
The two equations differ a httle , the difference arises from the fact that 
the correlation between age and standard is not perfect On an average, 
children advance, not by a whole standard, but by about of a standard for 
each successive year Thus, of children aged 13, only the brighter half 
reach the level of the top dass, namely, Standard VIL (For the detailed 
statistics from which these equations are deduced, see Burt, Distribution and 
Relations of Educational Abilities, p 24 ) 

Binet and Simon, The Development of Intelligence in Children (translated 
by E Kite, 1916, p 166 , cf also p 267) The vanous pronouncements are 
not always consistent In later publications both the French writers and 
their American followers were disposed to raise the borderhnes, and then, 
more recently still, to lower them again Thus, in one of the last artides 
in the volume just quoted Qoc cit , p 270) Binet and Simon gave the upper 
hmit for imbecihty as 7 years. About the upper hmit for feeblemindedness 
they are still more vague in his address to the Eugemes Soaety, Simon 
‘provisionally proposes the age of 9’ {Eugenics Review, VI, 1915, ‘The 
Measurement of Intelligence,’ p 304) Endorsing a scheme put forward 
by Goddard, the American Association for the Study of the Feebleminded 
tentatively faed the upper level of feeblemindedness at a mental age of 12 
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adults.^ But th.ey could hardly be applied to the very young. 
A boy of 6 with, a mental age of 6 would not be feebleminded, 
although below the level just stated, he would be a perfectly 
normal person. 

(ii) Mental Retardation. — ^Accordingly, Binet later pro- 
posed to consider, not the absolute mental age of the child 
in question, but its relation to the child’s physical age by 
the calendar, and to measure the degree of defect by the 
difference between the two. His suggestion may be put 
in the form of an equation 
Mental Retardation 

= Chronological Age — Mental Age 
A boy of 10 who has a mental age of 7 is thus 
said to be retarded by (10 — 7) = 3 mental years 
On this basis Binet declared that any child who was 
backward by three years or more should be recognized 
as mentally deficient. 

The change, however, still does not wholly dispose of the 
complications that arise from disparities in chronological 
age. Clearly a backwardness of three years at the age of 5 
is far more serious than a backwardness of three years at the 
age of 15. At the age of 50 a backwardness of three years 
would be almost indiscermble , while at the age of 2 no 

{Report of Lincoln Meeting, 1910) The apphcation of mtelligence tests to 
recruits for the American army dunng the war, however, produced rather 
starthng results It appeared that, if the standardization of the Stanford- 
Binet scale could be trusted, and if the recruits could be accepted as con- 
stituting a fair sample, the average mental age of the American population 
was only 131 years, and over 40 per cent had a mental age of 12 or less 
(Yoakum and Yerkes, Army Mental Tests) 

‘ The most recent and authoritative pronouncement for this country is 
that of the Report of the Joint Committee on Mental Deficiency (H M 
Stationery Office, 1929) . The upper borderhnes there adopted are (1) idiots, 
a mental age of 2^ to 3 (mental ratio, 20) , (u) imbeciles, a mental age of 5^ to 
6 (mental ratio, 40) , (111) feebleminded, a mental age of 8 (mental ratio, 60) 
for the fuUy adult, and one of 9 rismg gradually to 10 (mental ratio rising to 
70) for those whose chronological age ranges from 21 down to 16 (The 
reasons for this transitional borderhne wiU appear presently see below, 
p 33 ) But for all persons over school age the ultimate diagnosis must 
depend primarily upon their general capaaty for soaal adaptation, and not 
solely upon their mere mtelhgence as measured by mental age and in- 
tellectual tests (cf Report, Ft iv, pp 41-6). 
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child could be backward hy three years ^ In fact, tests 
applied to the same children at successive periods of their 
school hfe prove that, not only is there more room for 
retardation as the child grows older, but that actually the 
amount of a given child’s mental retardation almost invariably 
increases with increasing age, and usually in direct froportion 
(iii) Mental Ratio — It has, therefore, been proposed ^ 
to measure the child’s mental level, no longer by the 
difference between his mental and chronological age, but 
by their proportion or ratio , instead of the mental age 
being subtracted from the chronological age, it is to be 
divided by the chronological age. The result is generally 
written as a percentage, and termed the mental ratio ® 
The equation thus takes the following form : 


Mental Ratio = 


Mental Age 
Chronological Age 


X 100 


The peculiar value of the formula arises from one mterest- 
ing and weU-established fact — a rider to the conclusion 
cited above The repetition of the tests with almost any 
group of children year after year throughout the period of 
growth shows that almost every individual tends to maintain 
very much the same relation between his mental and his 


‘ Bmet himself seems first to have held that ‘ a child who is imbeale 


to-day may, by the progress of age, become merely feeblemmded ’ {loc ctt , 
p 270) Elsewhere, however, he recogmzes that defectives of the same 
category fall mentally more and more behindhand as they advance m years 
{Mentally Defective Children, translated by W B Drummond, 1914, p 
137) , and he recommends for a borderline a retardation in school studies of 
two years when the child is under 9 and a retardation of three years after 
that age {loc at , p 42) This convention, he says, is borrowed from the 
practice in Belgium. 

* First by Stern, Dte Psychologischen Methoden der Intelhgenzprufmg 
(1912), pp Ssetseq Inmypubhshed reports to the London County Council 
{Report of the Comal’s Psychologist, 1915 , Distribution of Educational Abilities, 
igi6) I urged the adoption of what I called ‘ educational ratios ’ and ‘ mental 
ratios ’ mstead of educational ages (or ‘ standards ’) and mental ages , and 
the notion of the ‘IQ’ came into general use m Amenca with the publication 
of Terman’s Revision (1917) 

* In Amenca the ‘ mental ratio ’ is termed the ‘ intelhgence quotient ’ or 
I Q. The phrase mental ratio, however, has been adopted in reports of the 
Board of Education, and seems preferable, as at once self-explanatory and 
more euphomous. 
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chronological ages Hence, during school years the mental 
ratio is approximately constant ^ 

This general uniformity has now been demonstrated by a 
formidable array of investigations An important corollary 
follows The constancy of the ratio must confer a useful 
power of prediction. Having measured a child’s rate of 
development for the first few years of his life, we can foretell, 
•with a fair degree of assurance, both his subsequent course 
of progress and his ultimate intellectual limit A boy is 
brought to the psychologist at the age of 5 The psycho- 
logist tests him , and finds that his mental age is only 2. 
The child, therefore, is backward by three years (5 — 2 == 3), 
and his mental ratio is 40 per cent (| X too = 40), 
Should the psychologist then venture on a forecast, he can 
calculate, on these assumptions, what -will be the child’s 
probable level at any later date. At the age of 10, for 
example, his mental age -will be 40 jper cent, of 10, that is 4. 
At the age of 15 his mental age -will be 40 per cent of 15, 
that is 6 Now, It has further been shown by experimental 
testing that at the age of about fifteen the growth of innate 
intelligence comes virtually to a final halt , so we may treat 
the child’s mental age at that date as marking the furthest 
limit of his gro'wth, and as signalizing his destmed level to 
the end of his adult days. A youth, therefore, with a mental 
ratio of *40, -will, when grown up, have the intelligence of a 
child of 6, and no more He -will be permanently deficient, 
and a fit case for an institution ® 

In theory, all this can be foreshadowed, ivith a reasonable 
chance of fulfilment, at the early age of 5 In practice, of 
course, the psychologist would probably keep his anticipa- 
tions to himself, and use them only as a private guide for his 

1 Mental and Scholastic Tests, pp 152 et seq 

“ The dull generally come to a virtual arrest a little before 15, and the 
mentally deficient stiU earher Hence the Refort on Mental Deficiency 
suggests taking a denominator of 14, rather than 15, in the case of defective 
adults But even this, as the Refort points out, produces an apparent 
decline in the mental ratio dunng early adolescence The fact is that 
vnth adults, except for purposes of rough comparison, the mental ratio is 
not a satisfactory umt After the age of 14 it is far better to give the 
actual mental age, since that marb the hmit which the person has now 
reached 
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provisional proposals It would be rash, for anyone anc 
highly impolitic for a teacher untrained in psychologica 
diagnosis— to utter such prognostications after applying 
his tests but once : mental ages below 3 or 4 are difficuli 
to determine, and the testing of any child under 6 is some- 
what precarious. But after these early stages, as experienc( 
amply shows, such prophecies are borne out by the child’i 
’ later development in nineteen cases out of twenty. 

Educational Age and Educational Ratio . — ^For measuring 
a pupil’s educational level, units can be employed similar tc 
those devised for measuring his intellectual level. We have 
seen that, for each of the subjects of the elementary curri- 
culum, standards may be drawn up representing the average 
or normal attainment at each successive year., Thus, i 
given individual’s performances m a series of scholastic test! 
may each of them be expressed in terms of a mental age— 
an age for reading, an age for spelling, an age for arithmetic, 
and so forth. The average of the mental ages obtained foi 
the separate subjects may be termed the child’s educational 
age. As before, however, we must take into account tht 
chronological age of the particular pupil. If we divide his 
educational age by his chronological age, and express th« 
fraction as a percentage, we arrive at a figure, which, I have 
suggested, may be conveniently called the child’s educational 
ratio ^ 

Achievement Ratio , — ^Perhaps the most relevant compari- 
son of all turns on the relation between the child’s school 
attainments and his inborn intellectual capacity, that is, 
between his educational age as obtained by the scholastic 
tests and his mental age as obtained by the tests of intelh- 
gence. This may be expressed by a third ratio, which has 
been variously named, not very felicitously, the child’s 
‘ achievement ratio ’ or ‘ accomplishment ratio.’ Its calcu- 
lation is shown by the following equation ■ 

AcHevemeut Ratio = X ,00. 

^ Mental Age 

If a child’s achievement ratio is exactly loo, then teaching 
13 keeping pace -with mental growth , the child, it may be 
' SeeL.ee Report, loc at sup , p 15 
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inferred, is lea;rning ins lessons up to the full limit of his 
inborn capacity. 

Achievement ratios rising over loo per cent are occasion- 
ally met with. At first sight, they may seem something of 
a paradox , and the examiner may begin to question the 
accuracy of his tests. How, he will ask, can a cbald possibly 
show achievements which are greater than his ability ? 
Is this not the conjuror’s trick of pouring more than a quart 
of wine out of a quart bottle ? The explanation is that a 
child’s achievements in school depend on many different 
factors. His general intelligence, which alone is considered 
in assessing his mental age, is only one of them, though 
generally the most important. The efficiency of the teach- 
ing, the interest and industry of the child, particularly under 
ordinary methods of instruction, his special aptitudes, and 
above all his powers of memory, play at times a very 
considerable part Thus, if the child’s powers of sheer 
mechamcal memorization are greater than his general 
intelligence, an achievement ratio of no or even 120 is by 
no means an impossibihty , and, provided the testing can be 
trusted, figures like these should lead the examiner to suspect 
some such special influence. These high ratios, however, 
are undoubtedly rare. They occur sporadically in a few 
young bookworms who show an extra zeal or talent in 
academic work, but less practical shrewdness and little 
common sense. They occur, rather more frequently, in 
dull youngsters who have been assiduously coached by a good 
teacher, and have thus been laboriously brought on, till 
their acquirements in the more mechanical subjects rise 
above what other pupils of their own meagre powers would 
ordmarily reach. 

In nearly all other cases, the dull, and most of all the 
defective, prove far more behindhand in school attainments 
than they are in mental development. I find that the 
achievement ratio of the dull children I have tested amounts, 
on an average, to 91 , while that of the feebleminded 
amounts to 87 before admission to a special school, and to 
93 afterwards Now, if a child’s achievement ratio drops 
much below 100, that is a signal for something to be done. 
Some external cause — ^iU-health or irregular attendance. 
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laziness on the part of the child or unsuitable methods on 
the part of the teacher — ^is probably to blame. Under 
normal conditions, the teacher may gauge his own efficiency, 
as well as the child’s, upon much the same principle — ^that 
is, by his success in keeping the achievement-ratio of all his 
pupils close to loo per cent ^ 

The foregoing, then, are the various numerical devices 
that are available both for measuring mental capacity and 
development and for assessmg educational progress and 
attainments. All, it wiU be seen, essentially rest on the use 
of standardized tests. Accordingly, the practical teacher 
will now desire to know something of the technique involved 
m the actual testing, and what special kinds of test he may 
safely select. 

‘ Some convenient term is needed to designate those pupils whose educa- 
tional achievements fall below their innate capacities In my earlier reports 
I suggested the phrase ‘ educationally retarded ’ Thus, a cluld whose 
mental age is lo o and whose educational age is 9 o may be described as 
‘ educationally retarded,’ whatever his chronological age — 8 o, 9 0, or lo o , 
he would not be described as ‘ backward ’ unless his chronological age was 

over X 9 = 10 6 On the other hand, a child with a chronological 
oS 

age of 100, a mental age of 8 o, and an educational age of 8 I, is ‘ dull,’ 
‘ backward,’ and consequently, if we will, ‘ retarded,’ but he is not ‘ educa- 
tionally retarded’ in the sense that his attainments are less than his capacities 
paradoxically enough, the worst cases of educational retardation occur, as 
systematic testing quickly shows, not among the dull, but among the bright 
Psychologists have dropped into a way of usmg simply the word ‘ retarded ’ 
in this sense As we shall see later, however, (p 83 below) the joint 
committee on mental defiaency has recently proposed to apply the 
word as a generic term to include all who are giossly dull and backward, 
whether above or below the conventional borderline for certification — * e , 
both the ‘ dull ’ m the ordinary school (M R between 70 and 85), and the 
mentally defective in the speaal school (M R between 50 and 70) Accord- 
ingly, wherever any ambiguity is likely to arise, the quahfymg adverb 
‘ educationally ’ should be inserted when the word is used in the earher 
sqBse. 



CHAPTER III 


THE DISCOVERY' AND INVESTIGATION OF BACKWARD 
CASES 

(B) ^he Choice of Tests 

The Types of Tests in General Use -^Tests may be classified 
according to their purpose, their general procedure, and 
the material they employ 

(i) As regards their purpos e, the tests chiefly used with 
school children may be grouped under two main heads — 
psychfilogiGal and peda gog ical, or, as they are sometimes 
termed, mental and scholasti c, ^he object of psychological 
tests IS to measure, so far as possible, the child’s innate 
mental capacities , the aim of scholastic tests is to measure, 
as accurately as can be, the knowledge which the child 
possesses of the various subjects of the curriculum. 
The former are tests of endowment ; the latter, tests ol 
acquirement. The former estimate the mental capital 
which was the child’s legacy at birth , the latter the annual 
income which has since accrued to him m virtue of a wise 
investment of his talents and a steady application to his 
work ) 

It will be remarked that the words ‘ mental ’ and ‘ psycho- 
logical ’ are here taken in a somewhat narrow sense From 

1 On the general value of scientific tests m the educational system, the 
reader may refer, not only to the popular boois of Dr Ballard ated below, 
but also to the Board of Education’s Re-port on Psycbologtcal Pests of Educaple 
Capactiy, with its detailed bibhography (H M. Stationery Office, 1924, 
2 s 6 d) On the technique of measurement in schools a useful textbook 
for the teacher is McCaU’s How to Meas-ure m Edncatton (MacmiUan, 1922, 
15/) The Use and Interpretation of Elementary School Tests, by Greene and 
Jorgensen (Longmans, 1935, i i;r ), affords an excellent survey of its subject 
But perhaps the most comprehensive and practical book at present available 
is A Guide to Mental Testing, by R B Cattell, psychologist to the Leicester 
Education Authority (University of London Press, 1936, lor. 6d ) 

37 
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a wider standpoin^a nv test of knowledg e, whetlier invented 
hy the psychologist or carried out as part of the school 
routine, is strictly a psychological exercise. The examiner 
who marks scholarship papers, and the teacher who sets 
questions on the work of the past term, are both psycho- 
logizing • both are essaying some kind of mental measure- 
mentp And if ordinary scholastic examinations are to 
aspire to any degree of scientific exactitude, they must be 
founded upon the same technical prmciples as have been 
worked out for mental tests and for psychological examina- 
tions m general. 

(n) As regards proce^re,(zVL tests, whether psychological 
or pedagogical, may again be divided into two main forms 
— (a) oral or ‘ individual ’ tests, (b) written or ‘ group ’ 
tests. To the teacher the distinction between an oral and 
a written examination, as carried out for school or academic 
purposes, is a commonplace , the psychologist prefers to 
contrast what he calls ‘ individual ’ and ‘ group ’ testing 
respectively In practice the two distinctions tend to 
coincid^, and the new terms are mainly employed to 
discriminate the two alternative methods that can be 
adopted in testing mteUigence 

(a) In oral tests both questions and answers are given by 
word of South , they proceed by the method of repartee. 
Since the psychologist’s tests are all standardized before- 
hand, It follows that identical questions must be set to 
every child , and, consequently, each child must be 
examined singly and privately in a personal interview 
Hence, in psychological examinations, an oral test 
IS nearly always an individual test The well-known 
Binet-Simon scale, for example, is composed almost 
exclusively of tests carried out by an oral and individual 
procedure 

! (b) Group tests are tests that can be apphed to a number 

lof childrmi simultaneously, sitting together in class. 
‘Usually, therefore, group tests are also written tests The 
general arrangement is much the same as that which is 
observed in ordinary school examinations Roneo’d sheets 
or printed booklets, contaimng the questions to be worked, 
are handed round to the pupils , and the pupils write or 
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I mark their answers, either in the spaces provided, or against 
appropriate numbers on separate shps of paper. 

(ill) As regards material, tests may be once more cross- 
classified into two distinct kinds — («) verbal and (h) non- 
i verbal. 

, {d) Both oral tests and written tests are almost inevitably 

verbal. The questions are put in words , and the examinee 
is expected to reply in words The result, therefore, must 
turn in part upon the verbal facility of the child In 
testing sheer intelligence this is at times a serious drawback. 
With tests like those drawn up by Binet and Simon, it is 
often the ready tongue that scores the glib, plausible, 
sociable girl sometimes seems brighter than she really is ; 
while the boy, far less accustomed to the interchange of 
conversation, may stand shy, sheepish, and mute, and so fail 
altogether. Yet, after all, for assessments of intelligence it 
IS not what the child says, but what he can do, that should 
count ; and of recent years, psychologists have tried to 
devise some mode of testing in which the questions should 
be put to the child in the guise of moie concrete and 
practical tasks — something that he can see or do 
{h)Qxi. the commonest of the non-verbal tests, therefore, 
the problem is set in visual and usually in pictorial form, and 
the solution consists, not in an oral response, but rather in 
some ingemous mampulation of the material placed before 
the child. Such tests have earned the nickname of ‘ per- 
formance tests,’ though strictly no test could test anything 
else The simplest and the most effective are rather like 
jigsaw puzzles . they consist of pictures cut up into pieces 
which the child has to re-arrange, assembling the several 
parts to construct an inteUigible whole In others the 
child has to fit pegs into holes, cubes into a box, insets into 
corresponding hollows, to build up a tower of graduated 
blocks, to trace out the pathway through a printed maze, 
or to open a puzzle-box by a set of interlocbng lever^ 

VOf necessity, most performance tests are individual tests. 
To supply all the children in the class with special apparatus, 
and to time each one as he performs the necessary actions, 
would hardly be a practicable pla^ Of late, however, 
experiments have been made in adapting non-verbal material 
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I to the group procedure hy using a booklet of pictures or 
figures, which the children have to mark, alter, or complete 
with their pencils, according to instructions called out by 
the teacher Since the emphasis is now more on what the 
child can see than on what he can do, such tests may be 
j called ‘ perceptual ’ rather than ‘ performance ’ tests 
I Whether verbal or non-verbal, individual or group, 
[mental or scholastic, all such tests must be carefully 
standardized beforehand. First, the test itself is tested to 
ensure that it reaUy measures the capacity intended , and 
then, when a number of satisfactory problems have been 
assembled and the worthless discarded from the list, the 
j whole IS tried out with hundreds of boys and girls at every 
age of school Kfe to obtain ‘ norms ’ of actual performance 
— that is, means or averages for each successive year, and 
standard deviations showing the normal or average degree 
of variabihty above or below the mean 
Which of these various test -methods is the teacher to 
borrow ? ^he choice must turn mainly on the mental age 
and on the past experience of the child For wide pre- 
liminary surveys, group tests are the most convenient, if 
only because they demand less time On the other hand, 
for testing young or defective children — ^those below 
Standard II or a mental age of about 9 — individual tests are 
almost indispensable^ Further, wherever there is a need 
for psychological diagnosis, wherever the fate of the child 
may hang upon the issue,/the test should always be indi- 
vidual a group test is tob~easily disturbed by irrelevant 
influences that pass unnoticed in a crowd. The individual 
test brings the examiner into personal contact with the 
child. It allows him to glean impressions, as well as to 
mark results. It permits him to watch at close quarters the 
young mind’s method of working, and to detect where it 
is weak. It leaves him free to follow up whatever clue the 
child’s niistakes or reticences may yield^nd to help out the 
standardized routme (which by rule must be the same for 
every one) with a change of manner, with the insertion of 
a new task, or with the addition of some supplementary 
question— all expressly adapted to meet the pecuhar needs 
of each individual case. In the old-fashioned examination 
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the v iva voc e interview was a mere casual appendage to the 
written papers. <:(ln the new technique of psychological 
assessment the written tests serve merely to pick out the 
special cases, and leave it to the oral test to clinch and analyse 
t^results, and to lay bare the underlying causes. J 
<^or rough and rapid purposes verbal materials at once 
the readiest and most useful. But the findings require 
frequently to be checked by tests of a non-verbal typ^ 
Unfortunatelyithe performance tests, so attractive at first 
sight, prove the least rehable of The best we have at 
present are httle more than semi-scientific puzzles, and, 
like aU pi ^zles, - depend for their solution almost as much 
upon luck as upon geninhe insist in to the problem. ,^^ence 
a large number of difiefent~'^QHIenIs~ mub T~be setT^^efore 
we can safely trust the total result. The procedure takes 
time, and the apparatus costs money. Nevertheless, where 
the child to be examined is deaf, or unfaraihar with the 
language, where he has failed to enjoy an ordinary home 
training or has missed the opportunities of an ordinary 
school hfe, above all where he is too bashful, too marticulate, 
too flurried and confused to show his real powers in a short 
conversational interview, there, at least as an accessory, 
some test of a practical type should be applied. Nothing 
puts the nervous child so quickly at ins ease as giving 
him something to do with his hands ; and for this 
special purpose the performance test forms an invaluable 
stand-by 

Suitable •! ests for Backward Children — ^Whether the pro- 
cedure adopted be the group method or the individual 
method, I recommend that,^ith the pupil who is going 
regularly to school, the examiner should always start with 
tests of scholastic attainments, turning later, if necessity^ 
demands, to psychological tests of mtelhgence With the < 
pre-school child, or with children who for some reason or 
other have lately been away from their school, most of all 
with adolescents and adults, it is better to mvert the order. 
In any wide survey of a whole school or of a whole district, 
educational tests must usually be relied upon in the first 
instance, since here the primary object is to discover those 
who are backward educationally, whether or no their 
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intelligence is subnormal moreover, the children who are 
backward in intelligence must, almost inevitably, be back- 
ward in school work, and will betray their weakness there. 
On the other hand, in examining single pupils, a reasonable 
success in a test of school knowledge may be enough to disp^ 
without more ado, any suspicion that the child’s inteUigence 
may be defective for the examiner, as a rule, may safely 
argue that, without a normal mtelhgence, the child never 
could have learnt what he mamfestly knows. Nevertheless, 
a scholastic test, like a group test, can only give a helpful 
lead, and must always leave a wide margin for exact inter- 
pretation /Tp every case of backwardness an individual test 
of intelligence wiU ultimately prove essential^ 

The teacher, however, who undertakes mental testing for 
the first time, generally presses for more detailed informa- 
tion, and would like to be told specifically which of the 
numerous ready-made test-scales are most fitted for his 
use Here only provisional advice can be given ^New 
sets of tests are continually bemg placed on the market, 
each aiming to improve upon the old , and, further, as soon 
as an effective test has become well-known, there is a 
danger that it may already be famihar to the childhor even 
have been exploited by a teacher or a parent a con- 
venient point of departure for actual instruction 
(i) Scholastic Tests : {d) Grou^ Tests. — In group surveys 
f of older children, where educational attainments are 
primarily to be measured, a set of printed booklets con- 
' taming weU-tried problems, like the Northumberland 
j Standardized Tests (1925 Series), will be generally found the 
best to begin with. From the customary examination 
Ipaper such booklets differ in two or three ways 
\ In the first place, the tests are comp osed, not o f half a 
dozen long sums and on ^^ oFLWD'-trDprtT'fdf an essay, but of 
num erous httle problem s — perhaps as ma ny as two or three 
h ^dnd l It is a plan"that strikes most teachers as bizarre. 
Yeta prolonged senes of investigations has conclusively 
•proved its value.A^Io psychologist now doubts that, for 
the_ purposes of general testing, and granted the same time- 
limits, It IS far more effective to use a large number of short 
questions than a small number of long questions Chance has 
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smaller play , choice has less weight ; and the different 
branches of the subject can be more exhaustively explore^ 
It IS the principle of the machine-gun pitted against the 
fourteen-pounder ■ the slow heavy shot may carry farther, 
but may miss its mark completely , the quick little bullets 
cover the ground more widely and more speedily, and it is 
harder to get through their hail One disadvant age, how- 
ever, this plan undoubtedly entails c^XIuIesTsome other 
device is also included, the child has little scope to display 
any power of sustained consecutive thought, or of original 
and constructive imaginatioiO Such powers, however, are 
hardly to be looked for in the backward or the dull ; and 
with these, at any rate, but little is lost 
There is a second ^ pec jdiarity about these booklets 
Instead of writing essays at full length, instead of copying 
long sums on to a separate sheet and thenworbng through 
them in detail, all the child has to do is to discover and 
mark the correct answers m the booklet itself ^ The ques- 
tions are usually set out with alternative replies insertei^ 
for example 

I son 1 [ Henry Tudor 

father [ of j Edward IV 
nephew j [ Edward VI 
s/ [ white ] f China 

(ii) Negroes are] black I people who live in] Iceland 
[ yellow J [Africa 

[hot. 

where it is very] cold 
[snowy 

hPhe child is told to cross out the wrong answers or (more 
usually) to underline the right. This at once elimmates 
any difference due to speed of writing — a factor that is 
wholly irrelevant'^nd gains a disproportionate weight when 
the young examinee has barely learnt to manage the pen. 
/Further, the child has simply to choose between the 
^miswers given, mstead of inventing answers of his own. 
That aids the examiner as much as the child It makes the 
marking easy, quick, and unequivocal.^ After all, until 
he has tried to frame his own reply, is an examiner always 
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sure of the true answers to his questions ? And, when 
every child can phrase his answer as he likes, will aU the 
examiners agree which answer is the best ? In the new 
method, to avoid doubts and discrepancies of this femdy the 
possible replies are limited to the two or three stated^lterna- 
tives printed in the child’s question-paper, and the right 
replies are -decided beforehand and set down in the ex- 
aminer’s key: In this way, the mar^ng-i^endered so 
me chagirgl that it can be dongjiy a conscientious deck or a 
carefuhdald-in the top standard 

Finally — and this is perhaps the mosLJEaliiable_3Sset of 
al l/-th e questions themselves, as we have seen, have all been 
punctihously tried out and selected by a long, elaborate 
process of experimental testmg , and, on the basis of the 
results, standards of achievement have been compiled No 
longer has the examiner to trust to his own judgment 
in deternuning which performances are up to average 
merit, which are superior, and which are below par and 
by how mucl^ All is mdicated by a table accompanying 
the key. ' 

^JThroughout, therefore, it will be seen, the tests aim at 
being fool-proof , and a fool-proof test, as a famous 
examiner has said, is one that prevents the examiner from 
mabng a fool of himself, while leaving the examinee perfect 
freedom to do sCp In point of fact, the devices I have just 
described were worked out first for group tests of intelli- 
gence Teachers and education authorities, however, wiU 
find that the same principles greatly increase the efficiency 
and speed of tests for school attainments , and a similar 
plan might well be adopted in the internal tests set by the 
school and m the examinations for free places set by the local 
authority. That they should wholly supersede the old- 
fashioned methods I do not suggest but they would, I 
am convinced, prove a valuabl e suppleTinent - a-Tirl , y.ofi;e r.tive. 

The NorthuipberkntL-Stajidarrliy.prl Senes may be 
taken as an illustrative instance. In this there-arejhiee 
bo oUet s. _/The first comprises tests of arithmetic it con- 
tains graduated exercises m the four fundamental processes 
— addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division ; an- 
other set, similarly graduated, for all the mam rules , a series 
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of problems in reasoning, and a series in mental arithmetic. 
The second booklet is designed as a test of English • it 
contains exercises in reading in its various forms — reading 
words, sentences, questions, and paragraphs — exercises in 
spelling and dictation, problems in geography and history, 
and a few incidental exercises in grammar and composition 
The third booklet provides a test of general mtelligence, 
to be used in conjunction with the tests of school attain- 
ments With the booklets a manual of instructions is 
supplied, describing the method of setting the tests and of 
markmg the results. It includes a key giving the right 
answers, notes on typical mistakes, and a table of norms 
giving average performancesjor normal boys and girls from 
the age of 7 to the age of 14.^ 

/Jpie booklets have been^ arranged as to enable the 
teacher to discover not only the dull and the backward, l?ut 
also, at the same time, the brighter and the better informed, 
and those fit for scholarships to secondary schools.^ They 
are suitable for use vnth older children only, from about 
Standard III upwards. In constructing group tests 
for children below that level, special difficulties are en- 
countered : children so young have hardly acquired the 
requisite facihty in reading and writing 

Even with older children, the use of printed booklets is 
not without certain drawbacks When one clean booklet, 
fresh from the publisher, is needed by every child that is 
tested, and can never be employed again, the pr ice beg ins 
to mojint up, and an extensive examination is bound to 
prove epstly. Further, when the qu estions set have already 
been publ^ed, there is always the rSF’that some enter- 
prising.,t^her may have previously bought a copy, and 
have triedTt on his pupils. Hence, where any vital issue 
IS at sEake^tFere is much to be said in favour of head 

' It was, indeed, lor this double purpose that this senes was first devised 
at the request of the Education Authonty for the County of Northumber- 
land , and I am particularly indebted to that authonty for perimssion to 
reprint and pubhsh the tests in a revised and generally accessible form 
They are to be obtamed from the Umversity of London Press, 10 and 1 1 
Warwick Lane, E C 4 (Specimen set — compnsing Test I (Arithmetic), 
Test II (Enghsh, etc ), with Manual of Instructions and Answers — i; ) 
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I teachers and education authorities constructing new tests of 
I their own ^ 

' The value of sta ndardized tes ts for assessing educational 
attainments is now pretty generally reahzed I need only 
quote the report of a joint a dvisory c ommittee, which 
included representatives of the NatiQna TtJnion of Teachers 
as well as of the Association of Ed ucation Committees ; 
the committee rightly argues that Aif more use were made 
of standard tests by teachers for thSr own school purposes, 
including diagnostic purposes, greater reliance could be 
placed on the teacher’s opinion and on the record of the 
child’s progress And the report goes on to endorse the 
opinion of an authoritative witness, who strongly urged that 
( ‘ instruction in the use of standard tests should be an 
integral part of the college curriculum.’) 

I must add, however, that (the regular or periodical use 
of such standardized tests by an external authority, par- 
ticularly if the object is to test the efficiency of the school, 
is to be strongly deprecated. Of necessity, nearly all such 
tests measure primarily the more mechanical elements of 
the elementary curricrdum , and, if taken as a criterion of 
teaching efijciency, would rapidly lead to the neglect of the 
subtler and ^ore elusive essentials of a liberal education^ 

For a broad 'preliminary review, I find that^a couple of 
scholastic tests alone are usually sufficient to detect those 
who are backward educationally. The two tests that 
together yield the most effective results are a test of spelling 
and a test of mental arithmetic. For spelling I recommend 

‘ The mterested teacher will often find it possible to compile his own by 
culling from the available bterature such questions and such tests as seem 
fitted to his particular type of school For this purpose the two popular 
httle boob by Dr. P B Ballard, called Group Tests of Intelligence and The 
Examiner (Hodder & Stoughton, 1922 and 1923 respectively, 3J. 6^^), 
will be found invaluable not only do they contain suggestive specimen 
tests , they provide a dear, detailed, and entertaining exposition of the new 
methods for aE who wish to understand them Of the numerous Amencan 
tmboob on educational testing, perhaps the most serviceable is that of 
Wilson and Hoke, S^ow to Measure (Macmillan, 1920, 12s ) 

• Examinations in Public ElemenUry Schools Pefort of an Inquiry under- 
taken by the Joint Advisory Committee of the A E C and the N U T (School- 
master Pubhshmg Company, 1930), p 93, 
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some form of graded vocabulary test; for arithmetic, a 
graded test in mental work, consisting of two problems 
for each successive year,^ As a rule, the teacher need use 
only the test-words and the sums appropriate to the lower 
ages , he can arrange for the children to write what is wanted 
on shps of paper instead of replying by word of mouth ' In 
a group test for juniors, this simple twofold combination 
will be all that is generally required So rough a test, how- 
ever, must be followed by a personal examination of the 
special cases thus singled out ; and every branch of the 
curriculum wiU then be tried and tested in turn ^ 

(b) Individual Tests . — For the individual testing of 
scholastic attainments — ^more particularly with cases of 
backward ness or alleged mental deficiency — I venture to 
suggest the detailed series drawn up with the assistance of 
teachers in London, and printed in an earlier L C.C Report,'* 
Imperfect as such scales no doubt may be, theyltnTremain, 
I beheve, the only comprehen sive syst em of s chool tests, all 
frame d on a comparab le basis^ as yet available for use in this 
country? TEi test-problems have been standardized by 
experimental application to more than 5,000 normal children 
and 1,500 mental defectives in London. The majority are 
arranged in the form of a g raded agp-scal p each scale 
contains ten words that can just be read, ten words that can 
just be spelt, ten sums that can just be answeret^ by 50 

1 Bo-th. these tests -were designed primarily a« indi'vidual testa, but they 
prove to be unexpectedly efficient for class testing also With the latter pro- 
cedure the norms are but shghtly changed In testing brighter children I 
should substitute for the spelhng test a test of the comprehension of 
reading but that cannot be so readily employed m a group examination of 
the dull or backward 

“ Mental and. Scholastic ‘Tests (first pubhshed a L C C Refort, No 2052, 
P S King & Son, 1921, 21/ ) Two or three of my test-scales from this 
Report, together with many useful tests of his own, will be found incor- 
porated in another book by my fnend and colleague. Dr Ballard, entitled 
Mental Tests (Hodder & Stoughton, 3/ 6d). For the teacher who finds 
himself bewildered by the elaborate statistical discussions which crowd the 
pages of more technical works, there could be no better or more popular 
introduction to the subject than this instructive httle volume 

® The test-materials have been reprmted in a cheap and handy form by 
the Counal’s publisher, under the title of Handbook of Tests for Use tn 
Schools (P. S King & Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, S W i, 1923, 3/ (>d )_ 
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per cent, of normal boys and girls at each successive year. 
In the space of a very few minutes it is thus possible to assign 
to any particular cMd a mental age for each of the mam 
subjects of the elementary curriculum 
/ For what may be termed quahtative subjects, like hand- 
miting, drawing, and English composition, the method of 
median specimens may most conveniently be used,^-*rhe 
larger L.C C Report contains typical productions for every 
year of school hfe, selected by a careful statistical procedure 
as representative of average children at each stage The 
whole series forms a standard scale of reference. To assess 
handwriting, for example, the teacher asks the child to write 
aU the capital letters of the alphabet, and then a short 
sentence containing aU the small letters ‘ pack my box 
with five dozen liquor jugs ’). /The specimen so obtained 
he compares with the facsimiles given in the book after a 
little preliminary practice, he -v^ find it easy to allot a 
child a mental age for handwritmg on the basis of such 
1 comparison. For drawing, the child is asked to ‘ draw a 
man ’ , for Engbsh composition, to ‘ write an essay on 

School ” ’ : similar comparisons can then be made with 
:he specimen drawings and the specimen essays reproduced 
IS typical samples for each agl^ 

Once more, for speedy work the tests can be reduced in 
lumber. Where the medical ofiicer has to examine a 
iozen suspected children in the course of a single session, 
:wo tests will usually be adequate for all but the borderline 

* If duldren, or their productions, are arranged in order of merit, then 
he middle specimen is called the median As we have seen (p 23 above), 
t represents the Soth percentile, t.e that central measurement above’ 
vhich (and therefore below which) 50 per cent of the individuals he If the 
vrve of distnbution is symmetrical, the median coincides with the average 
lank a class of children according to their height, and measure the mid-most 
t will then be found that his measurement appromnates very closely to the 
|Verage as computed by the more ordinary, more prease, and more cumber- 
toe method— namely, measuring each child, adding up the total, and 
hviding by the number in the group The method of median samples, 
herefore, affords a speedy means of arriving at the average, when time or 
rther considerationynake the full procedure impracticable I strongly 
ecommend this device whenever it is desired to make a rough prehminary 
tandardization of attainments in some new area or in some new test, and 
vhere a prolonged research is out of thh question. , 
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cases, namely, the vocabulary test of reading, and a few 
problems from the test for mental arithmetic, if these have 
not been used before (a couple of problems from two or 
three successive ages are, as a rule, quite sufficient) <i^The 
reading test takes about two minutes, and the arithmetic 
test about four or five. The child’s educational level can 
thus be closely estimated m about six minutes To gam 
some notion of the child’s manual and practical abilities, 
a draiving test, like the one just described, affords a useful 
supplement) This can be carried_oiiit,- without further los s 
of time, while the parent is being nterviewed or another 
child examined. 

If m these two or three tests the child’s performances are 
fairly consistent, and rise well above the borderhne, the 
examination need not be prolonged. child who comes 
fuUy up to the requisite standard in reading, writing, and 
drawing is not likely to be below that level in innate in- 
telligence But if his performances hover on or near the 
margin, then more searching tests of school attainments, or 
of native abihty, or of both will be indispensabl^S With a 
backwar d rea der, for example, it may prove essential to 
mvestigate, not merely his readi ng-y ocabula ^ with a hs t 
of isol ^ed wor ds, but also his comprehe nsions conn ected 
|^rin^,'~Tiis_ ^ility to read a storv wnth ease, fluency, a nd 
suit^le expression, and his p ower to seize ti^ meamng of 
\jv^ he reads For this purpose additional tesEsilaVgiieen 
drawn up, and adapted for cMdren of different levels. For 
the child w hqis backward inj oine^her branch — in selling, 
writing, or anthm eticrthe testsmust be extended in other 
dir^mns. li0“ThJGugK, the examiner saves time, 

energy, and a^number of perplexing doubts, by having a 
condensed scale of testing-material ready to his hancj,! 
instead of being obliged to improvise questions on the spot, 
and then start wondering how a normal child would 
probably answer. In this way, by relying on standard ized 
methods, and by referring to a standardized scale, it is 
po ssible to examine a child in all the mam school subjects, 
and to give him a mental age for each one, in the course of 
a brief personal interview that should last but little more 
than three-quarters of an ho£ii^ 
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(2) PsychologicdTests : {J) General Intelhgmce. — That 
particular child is found, lack ing in s^olast ic knowledge o 
attainments does not of itsel£yieid pr oof that he is dull o 
defec tive in native~aEility a s well Tlie teacher is ~r httl 
too apt to draw thi s conclusion, ba sing his inferences solelj 
on the traditiona l type ol~scE ool ' examinat ion or his owi 
casual impressions in thi Z Hassro om , He map easdp b( 
misled Acquirements form a doubtful measure of capa- 
citp, and ign orance is no guarantee of du llness. Som< 
further eviden'^is wantedT After a pphong" the sch olastic 
tests, and in ord er to elucidat e their finmngsTwe must turr 
to the so-called psy chologicS ~tests ’ 

A test of int^gence should alwaps b e appl ied <^Evei] 
where nothing is known of the chdd’s past historp, the 
measurement of his innate intelhgence map at once disclose 
whether his lack of progress is due to an inherent inferiority 
in power to learn, or whether, since his abihtp is perfectly 
normal, some extraneous cause has been at work — lU-health, 
irregular attendance, or inefficient teaching^ If the test 
demonstrates that the backward child is also in nately d ull, 
the teac her ma y at least reap the comfortmg assurance that 
his own _ teaching -me thods are not entirely to bl ame, 
_h e wil l also feel cautioned not^o press the child bepond his 
powe^ much less to upbraid him for la z^ess or inattention 
therefore, the scholastic tests show~that a 
p^ticular child is behind the leyel for his age in his educa- 
tional attainments, the next step is to determine the child’s 
inteUigenceJ> But personallp I should go further I would 
stronglp urge that everp child entermg a new department — 
whether he comes to that department fro m outside or has 
simplp been Jiassferred from the infants’ — should, as a 
matter of stehoolrounueTbe subiected to a test of intellig ence 
as well as examined m his scKlastic^attainm^ts, and that 
he should be allQcateilj ^ his neyv clas s on the joyatjcfisults 
of both C^fter all, it^lHiatTcliildcan learn, not what he 
Iws that should count^ and the golden maxim 

shcmld be this < promote by attainment rather than by age, 
and by ab^tyHatl^r than by attainment.\ Too often the 
order of |S;eferencq is inverted, and the child is either 
pushed up because of his |gfe and size, or else kept down 
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because his spelling is atrocious and he cannot work the 
rule of three ^^ways, m assigning a child to his appropriate 
class, the main deciding factor should be the chdd’s innate 
capacity- 

{d) Grouf "Lests. — (i) Verbal — For testing intelligence a 
wide variety of grou p tests is now at th e-service-of-teachers. 
The principles generally adopted may be seen from a 
glance at the booklet of intelligence tests which I have 
already mentioned as forming part of the Northumberland 
Standardized Tests (1925 Series) Here the problems are 
based upon th e theory that the best criterion of intelligen ce 
IS the chi ld’s power to perceive logicaTrel^ion s — ^relations 
such as those of simi larity, of differehcer~of~con trast (the 
relation obtaining between opposites), of cause and effect , 
of evidence or imphcation (the relation expressed by such 
conjunctions as ‘ since ’ and ‘ therefore ’), of rele vance or 
fit ness,, and the like Indeed, all the higher intellectual 
processes may be summed up, as Profess or Spearma n has 
shown, m two simple formulae — ^the edu ction of relatio ns 
and the eductio n of - Gorr el^tes * Both are exemplified in a 
test which I have called (after a phrase in Aristotle) the 
analogies test. It consist s of a kind of ‘ rule of three ’ 
problem m w ords • for ex^ple, 

Black IS to White as Bad is to 

dn such a test the child has first to educe the relation between 
r Black ’ and ‘ WTute.’ Here it is clearly a relation of 
contrast : the two words are opposites. He has then to 
apply this relation to the word ‘ Bad *^and educe the corre- 
sponding correlate — namely, ‘ Good.h Test-problems of 

‘ Perhaps the most concise summary of the methods and results of 
Inielhgence Testing is to be found in Professor Pintner’s excellent book with 
that title (University of London Press, 1924, ys Sd) A morfe techmcal 
account of the methods is given in F N Freeman’s Mental Tests (Houghton 
Mifflin Co , 1926), and a more critical account of the vahdity of the results 
will be found in W F. Dearborn’s Intelligence Tests Their Significance for 
School and Society (Houghton Mifflin Co , 1927) 

2 The Nature of Intelligence and the Pnncifles of Cognition (Macmillan, 
1923) This invaluable work inadentally lays down the principles on which 
ail effective intelhgence tests should be based , it should be studied by all 
who wish to construct intelligence tests, of their own 
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this Mnd, it is discovered,^ are exceedingly reliable _and giv< 
hig h corre lations with intelligence itself. 

When tests of intelligence were first introduced, psycho' 
legists were highly sceptical of anything like a clasi 
examination for this purpose ; teachers and others oftei 
feel the same doubts about group testing. In the earh 
days of mtelUgence testing, however, the tests which the psy- 
chologist employed were concernedprincipally with elemen- 
tary functions — s ensation, pe rceti^tioa, _Qr- jnovement. som e- 
times combined into a single sensori-motor process. In j 
series of researches carried out before the war, I endeavourec 
to show that, as criteria of general intelligence, tests oJ 
higher mental processes were far superior to tests of thf 
lower and simpler mental functions , and at the same timt 
I pointed out that tests of the former type lent themselvei 
readily to a group procedure indeed, wi th th ese newei 
djtgsts the group procedure is often more effective than th« 
individual It was found that what is commonly called thf 
reliability coefficient * of such a test rose from abou t ‘6 p i 
usual figure obtained with an individual procedure 
—to nearly -owth the group procedure. Certamljj(^with 
young and bTckward children the individual testhiust 
always remain the more satisfactory, but with older 
or brighter children — ^particularly those who, with the 
approach of puberty, are acquiring something of the self- 
consciousness of the young adolescent — a class test arouses 
far less embarrassment and emotional confusion than an 
ora l test or a vtva voce exa mination.^ 

Duringjh^war, grou^testing of intelligence was carried 
out by American psychologists on an extensive scale ; and 
the success attending their efforts has led to the introduction 
of a large assortment of group tests for general purposes 
Of the Ameri can_g roup tests the T erman and the O tis 

’ See Burt, ‘ Ezpenmental Tests of Higher Mental Processes and their 
Relation to General Intelligence,’ youmal of Experimental Pedagogy, loii, 
I, u, pp, loo et seq 

’ The rehabihtjr coeffiaent is a measure of the self-consistency of a test 
It indicates how far the results of two successive apphcations of the same test 
agree or correlate with each other Complete agreement is expressed by 
unity (i-oo) , complete absence of agreement by o. 

• Loe. (It,, p. io6. 
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Advanced Examination ’) give better res ults than the 
National, though this last — ^no doubt from Its early use 
during and after the war — seems better tnovra,. Of English 
tests the earlier NorthumWland Mental Tests, devised by 
Professor Godfrey^ Thomson7 areTfi many^ays tbp most 
ingenious and original , but the more recent Moray House 
tests, also constru cted by Professor Thomson, a re in tEelnew 
of their author more j:elia.ble ^ Mr J< ichard8on’s Simple x 
Test e mbodies some of the best devices of earlier group 
tests, and has, in my experience, given excellent results. 
The third booklet of the Northumberland (1925) Series has 
the advantage of being comparable with the educational 
booklets in the same series Differen t tests, however, h ave 
diff erent merit s , and hence it is impossible to arrange them 
in a~ single order of preference. One of my ovm research- 
students, Mr. J H Wilson, has undertaken an experimental 

1 Most of the American tests are obtainable from the World Book Com- 
pany, Chicago , their Enghsh agents are Messrs G G Harrap & Company, 
who pubhsh the Otis, Terman, and National (Amencan) tests, Thomson’s 
Northumberland Mental Test, and Richardson’s Simplex and Junior Simples 
Tests The price of specimen booklets is about is 6 d to p The Moray 
House tests are obtainable from Professor Thomson, Department of Educa- 
tion, Moray House, Edinburgh of these, nos 1 to 5 have now been dis- 
carded by the author, and nos 6 and 7 are to be kept permanently pnvate , 
nos 8, 9, 10, and iia are about to be pubhshed by the Umversity of London 
Press , no 12 formed the main part of the Scottish survey and is published 
in the appendix of the report (^he InUlhgence of Scottish Children, Univer- 
sity of London Press, 1933) 

The teacher who wishes to compile group tests of his own for examimng 
younger dullards wiU find useful materii in the follovnng Pmtner-Cunmng- 
■ ham Primary Test (World Book Company, Yonkers, NY) , Detroit First 
Grade Test {ibid), Cole-Fvncent Primary Test (Kansas State Normal 
Empona) , Pressey Primary (Pubhc School Pubhslung Company, Blooming- 
ton, lU ) , Kingsbury Primary Group Scale {ibtd ) , Dearborn Intelligence 
Scale, Senes I (Lippmcott, Pbladelphia). 

A recent Supplementary Memorandum, issued by the Board of Education 
(July 1936, Pamphlet No 63), recommends that a test of mtelhgence 
‘ be included in every examination for the award of special places ’ (p 7) 
For scholarship examinations, however, and for aU official surveys, it is de- 
sirable that the tests should be constructed, not by an enlightened amateur, 
but by an expert who has had a proper traimng in psychological technique 
and who wiU spend the necessary time and labour on checking and standard- 
izmg the test before it is put to its final use 
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comparison of the more popular sets. A detailed dis- 
cussion will be found in his article on ‘ A Comparison of 
Intelligence Scales ’ ^ 

) Nearly all the foregoing tests, however, are rather hard 
backward children at the earher years For younger 
children. Dr Ballard’s Grou'p Test for Juniors ® will be found 
suggestive Mr. Richardson, too, has just issued a new 
Junior Simplex test which has been standardized on tl^e 
school population of Blackburn, 12,000 boys and girls, in- 
cluding every age from 6 to 14 * For those, however, who are 
too young or too backward to read, write and spell, material 
of a non-verbal type is almost inevitable if the group pro- 
cedure IS to be used. 

(n) Non-Verbal-^Gxow^ tests with non-verbal material 
are stiU in an experimental stage The usual procedure is 
to present the problem by means of pictures or little 
diagrams, set out in printed booklets and supplemented if 
necessary by an oral explanation from the teacher with an 
example perhaps worked on the blackboard. The child is 
required to indicate his answer in the same fashion, not by 
writing words, but pictoriaUy or diagrammaticaUy — usually 
by drawing one or two simple lines.^ ^or example, he sees 
pictures that are obviously unfinished — a face without an 
eye, a clock -without a minute hand, and so on , and has to 
complete each sketchj) He sees patterns of increasing 
intricacy — a circle, a square, a diamond, a star made of 
two superposed triangles , and has to copy each pattern. 
He se es a senes of obiects — an apple, a h anana. and various 

• Bnt Joiim Psychol , XV, 1, 1925, pp 44 ct seq 

• Ibe New Exaimner,-pip 236 and 245 Th,e advantage of this test is that 
the teacher dictates the questions, and writes the necessary words on the 
blackboard , hence the cost of a pnnted booklet for each child is saved. 
This expedient is trustworthy only when the same examiner sets the test and 
the children are all at much the same distance from the board It is thus 
a very inexpensive way of testing one small class , but I should hesitate to 
recommend it where the dasses are large and, still more, where the test has 
to be conducted by different examiners Further research is needed with 
tests along these hnes, to see how far it is possible to ehminate each examiner’s 
‘ personal equation ’ 

• Cf C. A Richardson and C. W Stocks, ‘ The Growth and Vanabihty of 
Intelhgence,’ Bni Journ Psychol, Monograph Supplements, 1934, No. 
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other well-known, kinds of ^uit, and among them a book ; 
and has to cross through the one which does not belong to 
the same group as the rest. Of the Ame rican bo oHets. 
perhaps the most satisfactory are those known as the Otis 
Group Inte lligence Tests , Prima ry Ex amination, Form ^ 
Comparatively tew tests ot ThlsT typemve been constructed 
or used in this country. Quite recently, however, one of 
my own research-students. Dr G E. Sleig ht, has compiled 
a Non-Ver hal Group Test along these lines, specially for 
use with backwaTS^ildren in England.* 

A number of systematic researches are in progress at the 
Psychological Laboratory, University College, which are 
endeavouring to determine the general principles that 
should be followed in constructing group tests of a non- 
verbal form The results have shown that exceedingly 
satisfactory tests of intelligence can be obtained by taking 
the types of problem used for the ordinary verbal group 
tests and adapting them for use with perceptual material. 
Thus, instead of arranging words or figures in a series, thejf 
child is required to arrange shapes or colours m a series, i 
e.g, to arrange a number of greys in order of increasing dark- 
ness , or, again, he is required to mark shapes that are 
similar or those that are different, or to show by a few 
simple lines how a figure of defimte shape and size may be 
built up out of a number of triangles or rectangles already 
drawn. As before, the most important principle is to 
devise a problem that calls for logical thinking — ^that is, the 
perception of relations and the eduction of correlatesf 
Thus it is not difficult to invent an analogy test (a ‘ rule of 

* Two fonns are published, Form A and Form B Devised as they were 
for American children, the details of the tests m their original shape are not 
always quite appropriate for children in this country With the permission, 
however, of the Enghsh pubhsher, and after experimenting with the onginal 
test-questions, vnth a view to their use in the ascertainment of mentally 
defective cases in a rapid survey of large areas. Dr Lewis (Medical Officer 
of the Board of Control) and I have modified and combmed Dr Otis’s two 
alternative versions A copy of the revised and anghazed arrangement will 
be found in the pocket at the end of the Report of the Mental Defietency 
Committee (H M Stationery Office, 1929, 5r , Part IV, pp 226 et seq ) 
The tests and the directions can be obtained from Messrs G G Harrap & Co 

* Also pubhshed by Harrap & Co , 1931, 6 d (Manual of Instructions, U ). 
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three’ test) embodfing the problem, not in words, but 
in shapes or colours e g. ‘ this small triangle is to that large 
triangle as that small square is to . . ? ’ the appropriate 
large square having to be selected from three or four 
alternative shapes drawn on the paper. If, instead of two 
pairs of two terms onl^, what I have called ‘ serial an- 
alogies ’ are used, almost any degree of complexity may be 
achieved. The general principle of construction may be 
represented symbolically as follows 

On in ‘hi in imi 

“n in "22 in • ‘hm i^ 


“a ii„ • 63 , • . . x P 

where and denote essential aspects of the test- 
material — shape, colour, line, position, or the hke — changing 
systematically step by step. With small geometrical figures 
as a basis, an infinite variety of problems, lending themselves 
admirably to gradmg and standardization, can thus be 
compiled. 

'/(i) Individual Tests. — (1) Verbal , — By means of a gr oup 
test alone, however, (410 final diagnosis can be made either 
of dullness or deficiencj^ Such t ests are of use in this con- 

* snon, as indeed I have already implied, only to ratr b m 
eir wide-flung meshes the more suspicious case s, so that 
a closer first-hand scrutiny may be made of each one later 
on. 45 very backward child, and every instance of suspected 
mental defect, whether discovered by group tests or by 
everyday observation in the classroom, should always be 
examined, singly and separately, by some more intensive 
personal test.^ In selecti ng candidates for scholar ships, 
there is no doubt that, on the whole, a gr oup me thod, as 
embodied in the ordinary written examination, i s-unore 
ef ficient tha n an ordinarjtfliraliaterview, unsupplemented by 
any written work. But with the d ull, the defecti ve, and the 
very young, the case is reversed ; with them, provided a 
stan dardized technique is used, the oral method is much 
mor e^tfustwortliy and ex act ~ ^ 

Among indi vidual test s of intelhgence the Binet-Sim on 
Scale is by far the simp l est jnd the most conv enient , ap fi is 
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hy far tte most widely Ic nown There are many different 
versions The least valuable are those m which the age- 
assignments are left in their original French or American 
form A test that is passed by children in Pans or California 
at one age may be passed by London children at quite a 
different age Ein et, f or example, in Ms 1908 scale, did 
not expejd lihfiJIQrmslicWd to name the four primary cnloii vs 
unti l the age of 8 in London nearly every normal c hild 
can name them ~ by the" aee of g — ^a discrepancy of three 
years"! In his 1911 scale Bmet placed the test of repeatmg 
seven numbers at the age of 15 , Ter man, m his American 
revision, lowered it to 14 , London children can manage 
it before they are 12. Differences such as these are often 
disregarded by the teacher or school medical officer he 
assumes that the scale is of universal applicability even in its 
earliest shape 

<i!^e-standardization is essential wherever the wording of 
the questions has to be modified Those who use the 
Stanford Revision sometimes fail to note that Ter man’s 
translation is usually more appropriate to American children 
than to English^ Take one of the questions put to cMldren 
of SIX ‘ \^at’s the tMng to do if you are going some place 
and miss your car ? ’ , or again, one of the problems put 40 
children of 8 . ‘ What’s the thing for you to do when yi^ 
notice on your way to school you are in danger of being 
tardy ? ’ Such phrasing may be quite unintelligible to 
Enghsh pupils of these ages. Nor is it sufficient for the 
teacher to amend the mode of expression, and take it for 
granted that the difficulty and age-level of the test will be 
left unchanged T ej-man Jiirnseh insis ts that f th e form of 
the question must not under any circumstances be altered I 
The coins, of course, cannot possibly remain the same , but 
when Enghsh coins are substituted for American, the intro- 
duction of our florin and half-crown renders the problems 
far more perplexing. Even where the phraseology and the 
test-materials are alike satisfactory, the American age- 
assignments cannot be taken over as they stand for 
English children of the ages specified, the scholastic pro- 
blems are a Httle too easy, and the practical problems a httle 
too hard It must, therefore, be emphasized that, whatever 
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version be followed in setting the questions, the 
assignments adopted in evaluating the replies ought always 
to be s tandar dizgdJieforehand-iDjl^Jitish children, and, if 
possible, upon children in the locality wh ere t he scale is 
to be used,^ 

Non-Verbal (‘ Performance ’) Tests. — The most com- 
plete account of performance tests is to be found in Eifllfier 
and P aterson’s bo ok upon the subject ® The series there 
described, or rather a slightly modified collection, has been 
re-standardized on London children by Miss Frances Gaw. 
Ful l instruc tions, with norms, will be found injifitpiamph- 

‘ Although It seems essential to readapt the age-assignments, I am against 
any tampenng with the test-questions themselves They are far from perfect, 
but, if every investigator makes his own revision, all possibihty of comparison 
IS lost, and improvised modifications are more hkely to impair than to improve 
the vahdity of the tests 

Andrew Lang, whose Enghsh translations are the envy of every under- 
graduate, was once caught by a witty friend with a Greek text on his desk 
‘ I see you are reading Homer’s Iltad,’ observed the visitor drily ‘ I believe 
It is still the best ’ ' Binet has been retranslated and re-edited almost as 
often as Homer , but it is my private conviction that Bmet’s own version of 
the Binet tests should stiU be regarded as the most authentic 

Adhering so far as possible to their original form, we have m London care- 
fully standardized the tests by experiments upon over 3,000 children , the 
re-arrangement is published in the i C C Refort on Mental and Scholastic 
Jests A practical compendium, together with the necessary materials, is 
repnnted m the little Handbook already referred to For older and bnghter 
children, the Stanford Revision and Extension (Harrap & Co , 1916, 3r 6 d ) is 
certainly superior to the French collection It inserts, at these later levels, 
a number of new, ingemous, though somewhat lengthy problems (for 
detailed instructions see Terman’s Measurement of Intelligence, ibid , 1916, 
8r 6 d.) For younger and defective children, however, the particular tests 
used differ very httle in Terman’s arrangement and m my own earlier re- 
vision both of us have independently found that Binet’ s original age- 
assignments were here a httle too easy Hence the results here obtained by 
either version are not very discrepant at this level 

With Professor Terman’s own consent, and with the assistance of my 
colleagues and students, I have standardized an English adaptation of this 
Amencan extension The modified mstructions have not yet been printed, 
but are in use m many child guidance chnics. The mam differences, how- 
ever, appear in the allocation of the several ages The allocation that seems 
most suitable for Enghsh children will be found in my book on The Sub- 
normal Mind, pp 348-51 

’ Pmtner, R, and Paterson, D , ^ Scale of Performance Tests (Appleton 
&Co, 1917, 8r. 6d). 
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let.^ Where time is strictly limited, the best single test 
of this type is the senes of graded mazes devised by Dr.j 
Porteus for testing dull and defective children * 

^Th e value of these non-verbal tests for gauging the 
intSligence of children brought up under exceptional con- 
ditions is^xcellently demonstrated by a recent research 
carried out among- canal-boat childr en Eighty of these 
boys and girls were Cammed with the Binet-Simon Scale 
by Mr Hu ^ Gord on^ one of His Majesty’s inspectors 
of schools Their average mental ratio proved to b e 69 , 
that is, just below the borderline accepted for the mentally 
defective. Could these tests have been taken as a trust- 
wo rthy-m dication of the children’s intelligence, more tETn 
half would have been marked down as fee blemin ded. The 
same boys and girls were then tested by Mi ss Gaw , who used 
her senes of p erformance t ests With these, the average 
mental ratio rose as higlTas 82 ; arid _bai£ly-Oii e - 6 hil d..in 
ten appeared to be feebleminded^ XJie reason for the 

1 Frances Gaw, Performance 7 ejts 0} Inulhgence (Reports of the Medical 
Research. Council industrial Fatigue Research Board, No 31, H M 
Stationery Office, 1925, 21 net) F. M Earle’s more recent investigation 
of the problem will be found instructive Tie Use of Performance Tests of 
Intelligence (ibid , 2J 6 d) 

® The series will be found printed in my Handbook of Tests For younger 
children a test which always appeals is the block-design test of Kohs (see his 
Inulhgence Measurement, Macmillan Co , 1923) In Scotland Dr Drever 
and Dr Mary CoUins have recently compiled a valuable set of performance 
tests, which, among other advantages, have the merit of being specially 
adaptable for use with the deaf {Performance T ests of Intelligence, Oliver and 
Boyd, ss) For use among foreign children my own students have found great 
value in Stewart Dodd’s perceptual tests of mtelhgence • these consist of 
famihar tests, hke Analogies, Siimlarities, Differences, and the like, with small 
geometrical figures The apparatus and instructions are to be obtained from the 
Stores Department of Princeton University Though somewhat cumbrous 
for that purpose, they can also be employed as group tests Similar tests have 
been devised at Umversity College, and compiled into convement booklets 
after further standardization they will no doubt be available for general use. 

® Board of Education . Educational Pamphlets, No 44, Mental and 
Scholastic Tests among Retarded Children, 1923, pp 33-4S Frances Gaw, 

‘ A Study of Performance Tests,’ Brit Journ of Psychol,, 1925, XV, p 390 
(Owing to the perpetual traveUmg of the families, the group tested by Miss 
Gaw, I gather, did not include the whole of the group tested by Mr Gordon 
but m the Binet tests the mental ratio of her sample was preasely the same 
as that of Mr. Gordon’s larger group ) 
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discrepancy is plain ( Spending most of their lives upon the 
waterways, attending school for only a few months in the 
year, and during the rest of the time cut off from all social 
intercourse with their fellows, these canal-boat children have 
grown up under very abnormal conditions , the simple 
worldly store of information — ^the ideas, the words, the 
conversational ease and facility, spontaneously picked up by 
most other children, and presupposed by the Bmet-Simon 
tests, were all deplorably lacking in this peculiar little batch 
Naturally in verbal tests they failed*^ But when, instead 
of answering commonplace probleihs by word of mouth, 
they were requi red t o look at things and to manipulate 
things, their true capaoSes h ad~sbme chance re displ ay 
themselves, 

I Performance tests, therefore, are particularly useful for 
those exceptional children who are handicapped in some 
special way for the ordinary tests of the Binet- Simon type 
— ^the deaf, the stuttering, and those who, from illness, 
truancy, or other cause, have missed even the common 
mimmum of everyday instruction which the Binet-Simon 
Scale can safely assume in the general run of school-pupils. 
Above aU, as I have already pointed out, they are especially 
1 appropriate with the taciturn, the nervous, and the shy. 

But they yield another advantage. Because the child is 
asked to express himself by actual movement, and, as it were, 
to do his thinking with his hands, these test s are par ticularly 
suite d to reveal the way he tackles his tasE ~ With 
performance tests, as^ indeed, with tests of every type, the 
most illuminating information is to be sought, not in the 
final figure which grades the child’s performance — ^his 
mark, Ms mental age, or his speed in minutes and seconds 
— but rather in his general mode of setting about the pro- 
blem. The observant teacher, and the psychologist who 
has gained his experience by using the same standardized 
tests time after time, will quicEy catch, as they watch the 
child at work, vivid ghmpses mto his capacity and tempera- 
ment. ability to plan ahead, his systematic or un-. 
systematic method of attacking situations, his impulsiveness 
or prudence, Ms carelessness or caution, his powers of 
perseverance, of profiting by his own mistakes, of criticizing 
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his first attempts, all this is suggestively brought out by 
tests of the performance type. ^ Always, indeed, attention 
to such incidental points wilhafiFord a penetrating insight 
into the individual child, and wUl be infinitely more 
inst inctive than a ny numerical measure. 

(^ 'Psyclolo^a[ Tests : (B) Special Abilities — Psycho- 
logical tests are by no means rekricted to the measurement 
of inn ate intellig ence. We have seen that effic iency in 
every form of work, whether in school or in after-life, 
depends upon intellectual factors of two kinds : it i s dete r- 
minech not only by the i ndmduaPs general intelligenc e, but 
also by hi s specialaptitudea . To do well in arithme tic, for 
example, a boy must have not only a "hi gh mi^sure o f 
inte Uig^ence, but also a spec ia lized abi l ity for perceiving 
numerical relations Similarly, as we shall find, a child 
may fairin' arithmetic for one of two reasons either 
because hi s intelligftnre is subnor mal, or else because, with 
an intellige nce quite equal to the average, h e possesses some 
pecuhar, localized defect which prevents him from unde r- 
standing or manipulafmgdigures. And the same applies to 
failure m all the other jiffijects of the school curriculum. 

^ theory, therefore, to make a complete study' (S'^ny 
backward child, we ought to test not only his general 
intelhgence but also his more specific intellectual or cogni- 
tive capacities. The examination of sight and hearing 
should be undertaken in every case^ Generally this is 
regarded as the business of the school -doctor. But in itself 
It 18, Hke all measurem ents o hse^ory acuity, strictly speak- 
ing, a specia l form, nf jsyc holoffl^ testing, and involves a 
wel|=r 66 og ruged scient ific technique For the more com- 
plex cognitive processes — ^visual perception (‘ observation ’). 
auditory perception, speed and accuracy of hand-movement, 
memory in its different forms, attention, reasoning, imagina- 
tion, and the like — various tests have been devised.^ But 
unfortunately psychologists themselves are still undecided 

' The best collection of standardized tests is that contained in Whipple’s 
Manual of Mental and Physical ‘Tests (two volumes; Warwick & York, 
Baltimore, 1914, 20s ) As its title page announces, this is a ‘ book of 
directions, compiled with special reference to the experimental study of 
school children in the laboratory or classroom.’ 
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as to whiciL intellectual aptitudes and disabilities are ready 
specific and which depend mainly on general intelhgence 
Moreover, to test and measure these more specialized 
processes nearly always demands the equipment of a labora- 
tory , and statistical calculations of some complexity are 
usually essential to ehminate the influence of intelligence 
Itself At child guidance clinics and psychological institu- 
tions such methods are resorted to from time to time for 
[Special cases — most frequently for those who are normal 
in general intelhgence, but seem incapable of making pro- 
' gress in one particular school subject But the techmque, 

( the apparatus, and the computations required, are hardly 
within the reach of the ordmary teacher If he has had no 
training in laboratory methods, but nevertheless has had 
considerable practical experience m dealing with children 
of various types, the teacher, as a rule, wdl best discover 
what is at fault by watching the child in his actual work 
with the subject that occasions most difficulty — a pro- 
cedure, indeed, that might be adopted more freely by the 
p^chologist himseh 

Observational Methods . — I am thus led to emphasize the 
value of observation generally, both as a regular preliminary 
and as an indispensable adjunct to all other means of study 

Psychology, hke every branch of science, may avail itself 
of two mam methods of investigation the method of 
exp erimen t and the method of observation. Its recent 
advances have been due almost entirely to the former — ^the 
method of experiment. It is to that method that we owe 
the valuable conception of mental tests. Yet, in spite of 
the progress made in this and other directions, I am con- 
vinced that the second method — the method of observation 
—though neglected in recent years, will prove equally rich 
und fruitful It is a mode of approach which the individual 
psychologist has of late been too prone to despise. Pwgho- 
}°.^li!3--bhdQgicaLs^ ; and m other departmentTbf 
biolo^— for example, in botany and natural history— the 
fpundations of knowledge were laid by means of systematic 
observation — inspecting plants and their structure, noting 
the appearances of different ammals, their habits, distribu- 
tion, and various ways of Hving. In building up a science 
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of the human mind the same procedure should be exploited 
to its utmost For the ps7chologist who desires to watch 
the mind at work under simple and controllable conditions, 
and above all to trace its gradual development, there could 
be no better field of observation than the schoolroom. In 
particular, we need to collect and compare (and who could 
do It so methodically as the schoolmaster and the school 
medical officer, had they only the requisite time ?) case- 
studies of typical and a-typical children , and for this 
purpose what may be called a clinical approach is far more 
productive than the limited devices of experimental testing./ 
A mental test is only the beginning, never the end, of the 
study of the individual child 

There is one sphere, indeed, in which the experimental 
method has remained disappointinglysterile,andfor practical 
needs all but useless. Where the problejB-kxuie.fif tejagera- 
ment g r-character rather than of kn owledge or intelhg ence. 
we areconfined almost exclusively, in our search for positive 
evidence, to methojisja f obs ervation : in such a case, care- 
fully compiled records, fi^t-hand notes of the child’s actual j 
behaviour, and a review of his natural reactions to thsl 
natural situations of everyday hfe — ^these will be of far mor^' 
value than any psychological test 

Supplementary Lines of Investigation — ^The psychologist, 
therefore, and the psychologizing teacher, must observe as 
well as test Indeed, -with every backward child, it is 
imperative to explore many other fields of inquiry besides 
that which is immediately covered by the psychological 
examination itself Teachers, magistrates, and social 
workers, seem at times to credit the examining officer with 
an uncanny power of penetration By means of technical 
tests, or of a practised eye for hidden symptoms, he is 
expected to discover the fundamental trouble with no other 
assistance but a brief half-hour m his consulting-room with 
the child himself He is supposed to detect deficiency with 
the same directness and speed as a physician would recogmze 
a fuU-blown case of small-pox. To furnish him with a de- 
tailed report of the child’s past history, to supply him with a 
statement of the home conditions and the child’s behaviour 
in the world outside, to allow time for him to see the 
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parents or the child’s teacher, all this is often thought to 
be superfluous ; or rather, never thought of at all. Nor 
can psychologists themselves be entirely absolved from 
blame in the past, as their published papers show, they 
have too often been content to descend on a reformatory 
or rescue-home, put every inmate through their scale of 
tests, and then return with the pronouncement that 70 or 
80 per cent of the institution were mentally defective.^ 

Rarely should a diagnosis be attempted by a psychologist 
or school medical officer solely on the basis of what he 
himself has been able to ehcit. It is impossible to prescribe 
proper treatment for a backward case without first dis- 
covering the causes , and it is impossible to discover causes 
without exploring all the circumstances, physical, social, and 
scholastic, past as well as present, which may have affected 
the child’s mental development Every field of evidence 
must be reviewed 

What additional sources, then, are available ? The 
various directions m which further evidence may be 
sought fall under half a dozen separate and familiar 
heads ; and, in the case-review, each of these should 
be kept distinct. 

(i) Physical Examination . — In addition to the psycho- 
logical examination, there should first of aU be a physical 
examination. ^Every case of backwardness or suspected 
mental deficiency sh^ould be thoroughly overhauled in body 
as well as in min(E7 In our search for causes we need to 
discover, not only the set-back the child’s progress may havei 
received through accident, disease, or mal-development, but 
also any innate or constitutional weakness that may have 
hampered him from the very outset of his life. This in'* 
tnrn wil^.j,eipaad ^ review of the child’s physical bistnry jn 
the past, and a thorough inspeSion ol his bodily condition 
at present, together with some assessment of the rate and 
regularityof_jm_growth. ^The physical examination will 
thus mcludea double survey — & medical examination proper, 
concerned chiefly with bodily deformities and defects of 

» See, for the more glanng mstancea, the summary of earher American 
together by Wallin, Prthlems of Subnormahty, pp 
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lealth, and an anthropometric examination, concerned 
chiefly with measurements of the child’s physique ^ 

(a) Medical — ^The medical examination will largely 
’oll gy^ thfr-joutme lines jdiat are now well recognized, 
:hough more tiiSFwiirEe spent with each child Special 
ittention must be paid to def ects or d isea ses that may t^d 
:o Idvw his vitality, to disturb the working of his nervous 
iystem, or to impair the ejBficiency of the sensory and 
nuscular apparatus upon which all practical work whether 
.n the school or elsewhere must inevitably depend — ^his 
light, his heanng, his speech, and his power of manual 
:o-ordination.y The details I shah, discuss in considering 
:he physical causes of backwardness. 

Here I may venture to add one tentative suggestion . it 
vould be particularly helpful in these cases, if the results of 
:he inspection were not recorded in unintelligible and often 
•Uegible hieroglyphics and kept locked up in a card-index 
irawer Admittedly the mformation is highly confidential , 
l^et I see no reason why aU that has been discovered about 
ihe child’s physical condition should not be made accessible, 
ivith the sanction of the child’s parent if necessary, for the 
snlightenment of the teacher and of any authorized person 
ivho has to deal at first hand with the individual case. 
Should such a suggestion be followed !^ tea chers must first 
Learn in their traimng courses something: of the bearing of 
bodily conditions upon mental capacitj^and will need to 
be as discreet as a physician or a priest' in respecting the 
privacy of whatever knowledge is placed at their disposal ® 

{b) Anthropmetnc . — Besides studying adments and ab- 
normahties, due to unnatural causes, it is equally desirable 
that the child’s natural cou rse o f growth — or what appears 
to be Its natural course^should be noted, measured, and 

1 It wJl, m fact, m many respects approximate to that employed hy 
experienced school medical officers m deahng with a case of suspected mental 
deficiency The procedure is admirably descnbed in Shrubsall and Williams’s 
recent volume on Mental Deficiency Practice (University of London Press, 
1933, 121 6 d) Fuller details of the methods suitable for practical use in 
jchool are given in. James Kerr’s Fundamentals of School Health (Allen & 
Qnwm, 1926, 35r). 

® Cases in which teachers have thoughtlessly referred to a child’s ailments, 
either m speakmg about him to his parents or openly in front of the class. 
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recorded from time to time The value of such measure- 
ments lies in this it is often far more instructive to compart 
a child’s mental development with his bodily development 
instead of with his mere chronological age as marked by the 
calendar. For example, if a child is growing so slowly that 
in height, weight, and general proportions, he is two o: 
three years behind the average, we might also expeci 
him to fall behind the average in the development o; 
intellect and character ; and, if he does, we should be lec 
to inquire whether this may really be the result of som( 
underlying pathological condition, as in the case of th( 
cretin, or whether it is merely due to some natural delay ii 
normal growth which may perhaps be compensated for a' 
a later stage With older children towards the time o: 
puberty the degree of physiological maturity is of specia 
importance. 

It IS essential that aU these different aspects of the child’i 
general development should be investigated, as well as hi; 
development in purely mental characteristics In order t( 
compare different results it will be convenient if th< 
measurements are expressed in analogous terms, namely 
with the year or annual increment as the unit. The term 
physical age, anatomical age, and physiological age, are all ii 
use, sometimes with, sometimes without, a slight differenc( 
of meaning. It would perhaps be helpful to reserv( 
‘ physical age ’ for degree of growth as estimated by simpL 
physical measurements, such as height and weight , ‘ anato 
mical age ’ for degree of development as determined b] 
changes in the structure of the body, for example, by thi 
emergence of teeth or the ossification of bones , anc 
‘ physiological age ’ for degree of maturity as determine! 
by bodily functions, for example, menstruation and othe 

are rare enough Nevertheless, in a large area, difficulties of this sort ar 
sufficiently frequent to make most school medical officers chary of handin 
on medical information about the children they have exaimned If th 
practice I have suggested could become general, the medical officer woulc 
in the long run, be assisted by the teacher, as much as the teacher would b 
assisted by the medical officer , for the'teacher would become more iefficien 
in direaing the medical officer’s attention to cases or to symptoms that migh 
Otherwise escape notice during a rapid inspection, and would be able t 
report more accurately on the child’s physical progress 
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processes that npea towards puberty. Certainly, each of 
these points should be inquired into with each individual 
case. But, as we shall find later on, the various assess- 
ments prove to be positively intercorrelated, and in most 
children the underlying features measured seem closely 
interdependent indeed, in any particular boy or girl, any 
sign of anomalous or inharmonious development would 
Itself be of supreme importance 

While the measurements and observations are actually 
being made, note should incidentally be taken of the child’s 
constitutional type, if it is at all distinctive, and of so-called 
stigmata of degeneracy, if any are present. The former 
is sometimes suggestive in considering the child’s emotional 
temperament , the latter m considering the possibihty of 
mental deficiency 

(2) Home Circumstances -r-The psychologist, however, 
cannot restrict his survey to what he himself directly 
observes He must rely also on the observations of othersh 
He should have before him all that is known about thS 
^hild’s previous development and about his life beyond the 
school walls This means that others must be trained to 
observe scientifically — the care committee visitor, the social 
worker, and the visiting nurs^and that r epor ts, couched, 
not in the chatty style of an entertaining ld:ter, but in 
exact language methodically set out, must be drawn u p . and 

f iassed on to those who have to deal with the particular case, 
n addition, therefore, to the physical and psychological 
examination of the child himself, two further sets of facts 
wiU be required before his mental status can be really under- 
stood-j^st, those relating to his present environment, and 
secondly those relating to his history in the past. / 

In every instance a careful scrutiny of the general back- 
ground of the child ’s dady hfe is , we shall find, essenfial. 
In particular, the econ omic , sanitary, intellectual,-and moral 
char^ctfi l of his h ome shoui 3 ~aIwaysbe made the subject of 
first-hand and systematic report. Nowadays, thanks to an 
efficiept and a growing social service, details about the 
material conditions of the home are nearly always accessible. 
Too often, however, httle is known or noticed of its cultural 
level and its emotional tone . yet these, as we shall leanrin 
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a moment, may have an even profounder effect on the 
intellectual development of the backward child than dirt, 
pove rty, _ oyeicrowding, and the more conspicuous dis- 
advantages that leap to the inquiring eye Every sociul 
worker, therefore, who calls on the parent to collect such 
information should possess^t^at is sometimes called a 
psyq^ulflgical-^^r-qisycHatricL point of view This in turn 
can best be learjitJiy a course of training at a psychological 
cliniojor, child, guidance. 

(3) Family History — ^The retrospective parts of the 
report should embrace the personal history of the child 
himself, and the history of his family so far as the details 
are obtainable. AAs a rule, the visitor who investigates the 
home conditions wiU be able to append her impressions of 
the other members of the household and the results of her 
taetful inquiries about remoter relatives'^ 

^Whether there are other relatives in flie family who are 
dull or mentally defective, unable to read or write, or 
incompetent in practical affairs, is a point of special 
relevancer^ Psyc hological tests, as iro have already noted, 
seek to di^inguis h wha t js ijanatelrom-wliatis accidental. 
But the distinction is elusive , and no test ofT.tselF' can 
definitely separate the two Hence the presence of defects 
or disabilities in the family, similar to those exhibited by the 
child, will always hpe a direct bearing on the outlook for 
the child himself. /^^hat is inborn is not necess^ily in- 
herited , but whatis inherited is necessarily mbory And 
the presence of hereditary defects is bound to modify or 
limit the suggestions for treatment. 

Nor is_ It sufficient to con^qjtli® report to the parents 
alone. In general, a child resembles'KisTsfothershnd sisters 
far more closely than he f eshrhbles" exEKeTTiis “father or 
mqjher. Hence the pecuharities of the other children m 
the family may throw much light on the endowment of the 
uhild to be studied Further, it has been argued that 
certainjnental^capacities may obey what are known as 
M endehan law s o OnEm tance Quahties transmitted in 
accordance witE*these laws are apt to skip a generation , 
they pass from the first generation to the third without 
visibly emerging in the second, so that the second may act 
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solel7 as a carrier. Accordingly, wherever the particulars 
are accessible, the family history should extend to the child’s 
grandparents, and to his uncles, aunts, and cousins, as well. 

Whichever relative is under consideration, the notes 
should cover, so far as possible, not merely the person’s 
intellectual and temperamental status, but also his (or her) 
physical disabihties and ailments, especially those that 
suggest an inheritable constitution or diathesis, such as 
tendencies towards rheumatism, tuberculosis, or nervous 
instabihty, m their mamfold forms The influence of 
heredity, however, as the modern biologist continually 
insists, IS far more elusive than was formerly supposed. In 
the past, a bacEwardTcHld was too often certified as innately 
defective, because another instance of deficiency had been 
reported in his family. And the stupidity of one or two 
blood-relatives is no conclusive proof that the apparent 
stupidity of a pupil is due to something in the breed. 
Galt on’s * law of regre ssion,’ a law defimtely founded on 
statigfics, exists to remindTus that the, children of genius es 
are r arely, so hrxUia nt as their, parents , and, by the~iame 
principle, the offspriae of the dull are seldom ^uit^sculull. 
The chig^m^he. better than the block 

(4) Personal History . — ^The personal history of the child, 

both pre^natal^and post-natal, •wfll, as a rule, be pieced 
together Trom‘‘“details _su^ied by. _the_ mother. The 
relevant points wiU be elicited eith^ b y the socia l jyisitor 
calling at the home, or by the tdacher, psy^dogist, or 
medical officer, in an interview wi^tKFmotheratthe school , 
in the ca^e" of an older chfld"Eer_8t’ory be supplemented 
by the_record^f past”ms^cHons entered on the medical 
card. A full anffi comprel Tensi Ye^inquiry should^ include 
conditions of gestatio n and b jEt h, da tes of s it^g up, of 
walk^, of talkm^ of^acquiringjiahit-snsfi-clea of 

dentitionjUnd, later on, of pubescence — ^in fact, the general 
course of the child’s whole development, together with the 
details and after-effects of childish Alnesses, shocks, 
accidents, and other relevant experiences 

(5) School Report — ^The chAd’s progress at school and hiS' 
behaviour in and outside the classroom are of such direct 
significance that they should form the subject of separate 
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reviews These will doubtless be dra wn up by persons 
specially informed — usually the child’s presented previous 
teachers The school report should compile not "only a 
statement of the c hilc hs present educational attainments, but 
also a survey of his^past progress, stage by stage, since first he 
was admitted as a'pupil , the age a t which he entered, and 
at which he was promoted .from the, inf ants’ department to 
the junior, from the junior to the senior, and from one class 
to the next, the extent to which lie has been absent or 
irregular_in his attendance (preferably with figur'es, dates, 
and causes when knowh}^ the general methodajofjnstniction 
in vogue at the school — ^these various points, when taken 
together, explain much that might otherwise be obscure ^ 
The statement of attainments should, if possible, be based 
on standardized tests , and typical specimens of his work 
should be appended What is even more important is a 
statement of the meth ods-by- vrfnch the child has been 
t anght both in his present and in his previous classes. If 
necessary, the psychologist can test the child’s attainments 
for himself ; but it is not so easy for him to guess whether 
the regular method of teaching reading, for example, has 
been purely phonic, purely look-and-say, purely alphabetic, 
or perhaps a combination of these or other devices, or 
whether the method has been so frequently changed in the 
different classes or departments that the child has become 
completely confused, or again whether any efforts have 
been made to teach the child mdividually, and, if so, how 
he has responded 

(6) Conduct Report — It has become a commonplace that 
mental deficiency is as much a matter of social conduct 
as of intellectual or educational capacity , and what is true 
of downrig ht deficien c y is equally true of apparent dull ness. 
Even the child’s intellectuar and~education^ progress m 
I the classroom may depend as much on quahties of character 
‘ as upon sheer abihty. With the dull and the backward, too, 
as with the mentally deficient, the ultimate issue will be the 

^ Fonn 4ID of the Board of Education — the ‘ form of report b7 head 
teacher on an educationally retarded child’ suggested by the Board as a 
prehminary to the medical examination of defectives or the transference oi 
pupils to a backward class — ^may be convemently used for this purpose. 
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child’s probable efficiencp as a worker and as a citizen • and 
this cannot be gauged from a bare statement of Lis success at 
his lessons. 

His practical commonsense, his emotional and moral 
tendencies, his personal and social habits, as shown alike 
the playground and in the classroom, should, therefore be 
observed and noted down 1 suggest, however, that \he 
repor£_ on beh aviour and dispos ition should be made the 
subject of a sepf ate 'docu ment , otherwise it is likely to 
consist solelyoirae or two vague adjectives, or get omitted 
altogether. Moreover, while the hea dteacher is generall 
the best ^erson to-draw up th e r eport on school history and 
attainment^it is often the class teac Fer whn^^has^^ 
first-hand Enowled^ of a 'pupil’s ch^cter And'rTis * 
safe fulTthat every aMi^anL.:who has had charge of Hi^ 
child should l^oasulfS^b^re the accounts of bs scho 1 
progress and conduct are dravm up. ° 

/^e statement should describe, not impressions o 
summons, but, so far as possible, actual behaviour^ T 
court of law the evidence relating to a man’s character m^ ^ 
consist of actions that can be proved , and the princml 
sound and scientific Even answers to exphcit quest’ 
on a printed form—' Is he^edient ? ’ ‘ Is he easily ledT’ 

‘ Is he unduly timid f ’ ‘ Ba^^ered ? ’ ‘ Amenable 
to ordinary school_cli§ciphn-e f — mean httle or ndf Ei n& 
long as the informant confines himself to a bare ‘ 

" No ’ and appends no concrete illustration of the child°^ 
abnormal conduct. Zit is better, therefore, to record at 1 
incidents than to rest content with curt or abstract eene 
izations '7 It IS, for example, far more dlummating to say th^' 
the child has, under such and such circumstances ft 1 
iuch and such sums, and spent them on sweets* or °h^ 
linema, or flowers for teacher, than merely to dub h^^ 

' a kleptomaniac ’ , it is far more helpful to relate h ™ 
le has pushed another boy into the water, with 
provocation, and wath what result, than to* 
be' seems homicidal.’! 'sert that 

I For purposes of research and even for practical summaries and 
t is often convenient if the conduct-record is summarized in the f 
ist of character-quahties (such as that given in my volume on 0°"^™ 
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Sometimes the most suggestive points in the child’s 
behaviour will be observable, not on the school premises, 
but at home or in the street. As a rule, these come to the 
ears of an interested head teacher, often at wide intervals of 
time, through the statements of school-fellows, attendance 
officers, or parents. Where, however, there is an efficient 
social service or care committee organization in connexion 
with the school, the crucial facts wall be gathered bp the 
care committee’s visitor when she calls at the home . once 
more, therefore, it proves essential that such visitors should 
have some knowledge of the important items to observe and 
the relevant questions to ask, and, generaUp, that thep should 
possess what I have termed the social pspchologist’s stand- 
point . 

Case-summary -^hese, then, are the principal sources 
from which information map be gleaned, and these are in 
brief the main methods bp which the child’s personahtp 
map be studied^ As a rule, with the duU, the backw ard, 
and the possiblp defective — in fact, witE'aU who are in- 
teUectuaUp subiiorJKaF— the centre of the inquirp and its 
most convenient startmg point will be the quantitative 
re sults of the. s ciLolastic _and psychological tests 7 buf the 
Nmain task of the pspchologicd examiner will be to interpret 
; these results in the light of the more comprehensive data 
I furnished bp the supplementarp reports ^ 

Delinquent) with, quantitative ratings attached For the method of ratmg, 
cf above, p 24, and for an lUnstration The Measurement of Mental Ciepattttes, 
loc at sup , p 29 See also Chapter XV below on ‘ Defects of Tempera- 
ment and Character ’ 

1 Research is urgently needed as to the relative prognostic value of these 
different fields of investigation In the course of a prolonged mvestigation 
referred to below (see pp 159-61) I endeavoured to determine what points in 
the first mqmnes about a young school pupil proved to be most significant 
for purposes of prediction as judged by his subsequent history The 
method adopted was roughly as follows Marks or ratmgs were given for 
each pomt in the ongmal case-summary , and correlations were then worked 
out between these earher findings and the child’s later record From the 
correlations approxunate weights could be derived for each set of features 
usually observed, and the ongmal marks or ratings weighted accordmgly A 
total mark may thus be allotted to each mdividual and compared with the 
average mark obtamed by the general mass of normal pupils The difference 
can be taken as forecasting his probable degree of backwardness in the 
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Where there is no psychologist attached to the educational 
staff, and where no psychological clinic is available for the 
investigation of individual cases, there the task will fall 
largely upon the teacher In the long run, he wiU find that 
this, so far from adding to his many burdens, really lightens 
them In point of fact, I have found that, where a back- 
ward class has been instituted, the teacher in charge has 
usually discovered for himself how much his work is aided 
by collecting information of the kind I have described 

I would venture, however, to make two suggestions 
First of aU, the causes that I have touched upon should be 
ex plored syster gatically Their discovery should never be 
left to chance When the teacher sees the mother, for 
example, he should tactfully question her on the points I 
have indicated, and not simply trust that she will spon- 
taneously volunteer all that is necessary , and, again, he 
should at least seek to assure himself in every case that the 
child’s vision and hearing are normal and not wait for the 
doctor to draw his attention to the matter, 
future. The weights deduced were as follows intelhgence tests, 7 , 
attainments tests, 6 , school report, 5 , family history, 4 , anthropometnc 
examination, 3 , medical examination, 2 , home circumstances, 2 , 
personal history, i , conduct report, •! (The relative importance attached 
to some of the fields of inqtury may seem at first a little surprising — e g the 
low weight accorded to the results of the doctor’s examination but we shall 
find that their relative size is, for the most part, quite in keeping with the 
causal sigmficance of the various factors, as disclosed by the resits of the 
mam research to be descnbed in the chapters that follow ) 

In this way it would be easy to pick out at a very early age those pupils 
who are most likely to become ‘ problem children ’ in the classroom , and 
consequently it should be practicable to give special attention to these cases 
from the very outset, and so, to a large extent, to ward off a good deal of the 
preventable backwardness, and attempt some compensation for whatever 
IS not preventable 

Even with intellectual subnormahty some such method would seem to be 
far more effective than relying solely on mental tests with temperamental 
subnormahty — » e with potential neurotics and dehnquents — this wider view 
IS essential In dealing with dehnquent cases I have adopted a similar pro- 
cedure , and there, it is mteresting to observe, the past history of the rhild 
proves far more significant than the results of a single psychological examma- 
tion. On the other hand, with potential cases of backwardness, as -will be 
seen from the weights just cited, the results of the psychological and scholastic 
examination seem to have more prognostic value than any other field of 
inqmry. 
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Secondly, the teacher who has the time and energy to 
carry out these individual studies should not be content 
merely with eliciting the relevant data , he should set them 
down on ^aper'^ This will require something more than the 
irt of brief biography, what is wanted is a systematic 
epitome of the facts, comprehensive and complete, but 
business-like and scientific, rather than hterary or loquacious, 
a record to be scanned rather than a story to be read 
Various ingenious schemes have been devised by enter- 
prising teachers for entering such particulars under the 
appropriate headings. The commonest plan is to take a 
ruled notebook or class register, with the headings down the 
margin and the names or dates along the top, and make it 
combine the functions of a set of medical inspection cards 
with those of the ‘ progress books ’ so often kept in schools 
Eor the mentally defective. The headings are not always 
the best that could be used . they difiEer according to the 
type of case that the teacher finds most frequent, according 
to the sources of information accessible to him, and accord- 
ing to the time at his disposal. It may therefore, be 
belpful if I append a typical schedule ^ which may indicate 
m detail the ground that would be covered in a full and 
extensive inquiry , for simple practical purposes the teacher 
can select, from the points there enumerated and classified, 
those rubrics that seem most appropriate for his particular 
pupils. If time allows, he should gradually compile a little 
dossier for each backward boy or girl , and the information 
thus accumulated may eventually be handed on to others 
who have ta deal with the child m later years. 

^ See Appendix 1 
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DEFINITION AND FREQUENCY OF EDUCATIONAL 
RETARDATION 

Need for a Quantitative Definition . — ^We have now reviewed 
the more illuminating means of investigating cases of 
suspected backwardness and the chief methods available for 
measuring the abilities of those who seem mentallf sub- 
normal. We are thus in a position to attack the all-import- 
ant question raised at the outset — ^how far must a child 
fall below the average standard before he can be regarded 
as defimtely backward ? 

‘ Backward ’ is a word very Jposely used m .jQxdmaiy; 
educational discussions Alike for practical purposes and 
for theoretical, some more exact de fmition is . j tfgent ly 
required. It is required, first aTanTJor practical reasons. 
Bei :ore we can undertake systematic provision for backward 
children as such, we first must know, how many stand in 
need of it , and to count up the number will be impossiHe^ 
until we have , sett led who are to be put into this category 
and who are to be left outside. Secondly, a clear elucida- 
tion of the term is equally wanted for scienti fic work • we 
can attempt no first-hand inquiry into the causes of educa- 
tional backwardness unless we find and formulate an un- 
ambigu ous description of the cases we mean to stu3yl 

But surely, 15^ will ¥e said, ev ery teacher knows a backward 
cjbld wlmn jre^rnee ts one , , for even teachers disagree. 
Their standard^ vary with their experience , and their 
insight may be at fault I recollect, among my London 
cases, one boy whp was regarded by his ma ster as a sharp and 
promising lad for a denizen of a Padd'mgton slum — as in 
truth he was , bu^ no sooner had his family mi grated t o the. 
^erior b orough 6f_K en s ington. than he was sent forward 
fromlGirrLew schoql, where aU the youngsters were excep- 
tionally clever, to bq examined as a possible defective . The 
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dullards of ^toke Newington se em s mart scholars in Bethnal 

Green, and the star pupils of Southwark and BermonSsey 

Ignorant and illiterate in the better schools of Lewisham or 

Hampstead 

Even within one and the same department, the teacher is 
apt to judge a child main ly b y his place m cla^, not by his 
position for his years. An undersized boy o j^ 12 who is 
doing weU in Standard IV may thus pass muster as a satis- 
factory pupil, because his age is overlooked , while in the 
same class a boy o f 8"^o gets most qf~lus sums wrong 
may be suspected of being below normal Such confusions 
may be inc r easi ngly. ra£e ; but, so long as they exist, 
they accentuate the lack of a uniform defimtion and 
criterion. 

The need is aU the more pressing, because, as I have 
already shown, the yarious grad es of in tellectual, abilit y are 
no^ere clear-c^J. The backaayd. shade i nto t he, normal 
as the menta lly jdeficient shade into the_ backw ard. Some 
boundary hne, alwip Jbut aibltrary^tnust accordingly be laid 
down. It doe s not exist in nature It cannot be disc overe d 
by each t eacher for 'Emi^ TTmust, therefore, be ag reed 
upon by gU*. if only as a matter of _cpnYemence„ ajid” 
conventioi; 

Range of Variation among School Children . — Let us bear 
in mind, from the very outset, the vast range of individual 
differences in inteUigence brought to hght by psychological 
tests A single teacher confined to a single school, recruit- 
ing Its pupils from a fairly homogeneous neighbourhood, 
can for m-BO- notion of how widely b oys gn d girls may differ 
one f rom jaothfit. The modern pohtician stiU quotes the" 
celebrated dogma that ‘ all men are created equal.’ But a 
wholesale survey of the school population quickly leads to 
the opposite pronouncement |p[n the psychological sense 
as distinct from the pohtical,mot only are men created 
unequal, but the extent of the inequahty as revealed by 
careful testing surpasses anytEng before conjectured.^! 

In a survey carried out upon aU the children in a 'repre- 
sentative London borough — a census covering more than 
30,000 cases — ^it was found that, within the elementary 
schools, the mental ratios actually varied from below 5^ 
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per c ent, to above 150 per cent ^ This means that, at the 
chfohologicai age of 10, the~brightest may already have 
passed the level of an average child of 15, while the dullest 
have not yet arrived at the level of an infant of 5- In 
middle of their school career, children of the same calendar 
age spread out over a total range of more than ten mental years 
Consequently, to force upon every chdd one and the same 
rigid type of instruction is clearly to attempt the impossible 

Upper Limit for the Backward — ^Not every child who falls 
behind the general standard needs special administrative 
provision. The boy who is backward by no more than one 
year can well be accommodated in a class where the average 
age IS somewhat below his own This is everywhere a 
common practice , it carries with it little or no disadvantage, 
so long as the ages are not too freely mixed. A child of lo 
— to take a concrete instance — ought to be working in 
Standard IV Should he fall somewhat below the average — 
if he is equal, let us say, to the work in Standard III, a place 
may still be found for him in this lower class, with no great 
detriment to himself or to his fellows If, however, he is 
fit only for Standard I or II, he must either be relegated to 
one of the bottom standards of the school, or else promoted, 
on the ground of age and size alone, to some higher class 
where the work is far beyond his mental reach But up into 
these bottom standards come the brightest entrants 
from the infants, three or four years younger than 
himself: such an association of big and little, side by side 
in the same classroom, is eminently unwise Finally, should 
he be fit only for Standard O (Grade 111), and should further 
inquiry show that his backwardness is due not to absence, 
iLl-health, or other external factors, but to delayed develop- 
ment of general intelligence, then, presumably, he will be 
deemed fit for transference to a special school for the 
mentally defective — provided such a school exists within 
his area 

I have accordingly put forward the following definition 
I regard as educationa lly-baclcward in the techn ical sense 
all those who in the middle offBeif~schm~cdreer would he 
unable to do the work of the class next below that which is 

^ Menial and Scholastic Tests, pp 160 et seq 
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normal for their age?- To be exact, and to be i: 


every age, the lines of demarcation may be ^^P, i 
terms of an educational ratio To make the j jq_ 

simpler, let us keep for the moment to the should 

In order to be capable of Standard IV work, th P 
have an educational age averaging the same hgure, 
lo-o, and ranging from 9 5 to lo 5. Those 
in Standard III wiU have an educational age averag 
9-0, and ranging, therefore, from 9-5 ^o^n to S'S- 
a ten-year-old who is unfit even for Standard lii ^ 

an educational ratio below that is, bel ow 85 per ^g^ 

This yields a convement figure that can be appl^ Misfit 
less of age Precision to a decimal point may at nrs 
look pedantic , but a fractional difference m tne 

I Tius definition is accepted m the Board of Education’s the 

of Suggestions for Teachers (1927, p 34) It accords ward have 

practice of teachers themselves Where speaal classes for tne v 
been formed, and the mental ratios of the pupils tested, it appear ^gj^al 

usually vary from about 70 to 85 Recently, in educational become 

reports, and discussions among teachers themselves, it 
customary to describe the backward child as one who is 'sachwar 7 
two classes or years. If this relates to the child about the middle o 
career, it describes well enough the ten-year-old who is w^Iong, 
work, not in Standard III or IV but m Standard II or I But it is 
ciently exart for our purpose Certainly II from IV leaves two , ^ 

rough method of calculation ignores the twelve months’ rai^e co 
single standard Thus ‘ fit for Standard II ’ really meanf having ^ 
age that may vary from about 7 5 up to about 8'S years (In Lon 0 
promotions are considered not once a year but once every six m ^ 
rules of the education committee lay down that the average ag 
children promoted to Standard II should approximate to^ ye®’^® 9 
and so on, allowmg one year for each standard m practice this m 
the youngest are promoted to Standard II at about the age ot 7? 
Standard III at about the age of Si) The proper subtracuon 
therefore, m calculating the upper hne of demarcation, is lo o — ° y . 1 

Thus, at the of lo the hot^erhue for h,eWatdneSS IS a retardsUOU 01 


Thus, at the age of lo, the borderhne for backwardness is 


li years (not, as is so commonly stated, of z years), or, m terms o r gc 
15 per cent^, and the borderhne wiU therefore be a mental ^.j^e 

as mdicated m the text, not of 80 Moreover, except near the ap ° ? 

customary description is misleadmg. The chil d of who ^ ^ kward ’ 
2 years is but slightly subnormal, and hardly to be considered * , 

in the tedmital sense. The child of 6 who is backward by ? years o 
classed as mentally deficient. ' 
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borderline adopted will make a very large difference in 
numbers when we come to reckon up how many among the 
whole population faU within the defimtion accepted. 
Accordingly, in the following pages, the word ‘ retarded ’ 
will be used to mean any child who se aduc ati onal ratio jails 
helow %i, f er cent. "What tBarmaplies in terms of ageFlnd 
sfandardsis shown in Table II ^ 

The Mentally Defective — ^The whole group cut off by this 
upper borderline would embrace not merely the dull and 
backward, but also the mentally defective The mentally 
defective are divisible into three sub-classes or grades — 
idiots, imbeciles, and the feebleminded. Idiots and imbe- 
ciles — roughly those whose mental ratio is below 50 per cent. 
— are excluded from the public elementary schools alto- 
gether as being, in the technical sense, ineducable but 
their numbers are so small by comparison that they may 
here be left out of account ** The feebleminded are deemed 
educable, and in London are for the most part in attendance 
at some kind of day school. As we shall see in a moment, 
there is much to be said for viewing the entire group of 
dull, backward, and feebleminded children as constituting 
a single problem. But within this wider group a subsidiary 
cleavage has in the past been generally introduced , and 
in many of the largest cities definite provision is now made 
for the feebleminded Before being admitted to a special 
school, such a child has to be certified by a medical officer ; 
and the existing Act govermng the administrative arrange- 
ments expressly distinguishes the certifiable defective from 
the ‘ merely dull or backward.’ Accordingly, in areas 
where separate schools of this type have been established 
for the mentally defective, the upper limit for the feeble- 
mmded wdl mark the lower hmit for the dull and backward- 
The Borderline for the Educable Defective. — Before the 
introduction of psychological tests, the borderline for the 
mentally deficient fluctuated widely from one area to 
another , and, as I have shown in a previous report, the 
estimates for their numbers conflict and differ almost 

1 See below, p 85. 

* See the recent Report of the Mental Deficiency Committee already ated, 
p 86 
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beyond belief ^ According to recent returns made by local 
education autkorities to the Board of Education, the 
incidence of mental deficiency varies from 073 per thousand 
in one area to 16 14 per thousand in another. 

My first task, when appointed psychologist in the Educa- 
tion Department of the London County Council, was to 
formulate a uniform line of demarcation for the use of 
teachers in the various parts of the county. It must be 
remembered that, under present arrangements, the dis- 
covery of suspected cases rests in the first instance mainly 
with the teacher • it is the teacher’s duty to nominate a 
child for the statutory medical examination Accordingly, 
a statistical investigation was undertaken in the London 
elementary and special schools , and the inquiry at once 
revealed an increasing tendency to accept, particularly in 
districts where the work was most competently done, a 
fairly defimte borderhne The psychological testing showed 
that the Ime was drawn at'an average mental ratio of about 
70 per cent Doubtful cases ranged chiefly between 70 and 
75 per cent. ; in such instances the child’s inherent dullness 
was usually aggravated by special disabihties, tempera- 
mental disorder, physical defect, or the like An earlier 
research carried out in Liverpool, and a subsequent research 
carried out in Birmingham, furnished results corresponding 
with this figure And this figure, in turn, appears to tally 
with the borderhne now generally recognized by psycho- 
logists abroad.* More recently, it has been adopted by the 
joint committee of the Board of Education and the Board 
of Control in laying down standards for their investigator 
in their inquiry into mental deficiency ® 

Frequency of Mental Deficiency in Schools. — ^This, then, 
may be taken as the provisional borderline for defectives in 

^ Mental and Scholastic Tests, p 163. 

® Quite lately, for example, Dr HoUmgworth Las summed up the position 
a» follows ‘ The result of the research of the past decade is that individuals 
who grade below 70 I Q are never found to be capable of satisfactory inde- 
pendent adjustment to school or to social environment. We are now 
tendmg towards this defimtion a feebleminded person is one who has an 
int^gence quotient of 70 per cent or less ’ {The Psychology of Subnormal 
Children, pp 51 and 52,) 

* Refort, loc at sup , Part IV, p. 52 
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towns where special schools of the usual type have been, or 
are likely to be, set up How many children fall within this 
category ? 

In London I calculated that the proportion of educable 
defectives is almost exactly H per cent, of the total age- 
group — the precise figure was 15 i per 1,000 ^ In a rural 
area investigated in the same way, I found a proportion of 
nearly 3 per cent — approximately double the urban figure 
There is a small sex difiference • mental deficiency, like 
supernormal intelligence, appears slightly more common 
among the boys than among the girls The proportions 
among the two sexes are roughly as to l for the higher 
grades, and as ij to l for the lower grades- These 
estimates, and the proportionate difilerences according 
to sex and type of area, have since been broadly con- 
firmed by surveys in other parts of the country. In the 
three urban districts investigated by Dr. Lewis for 
the joint committee on mental deficiency, the proportions 
ranged from 124 to 18 7 ’per 1,000 — averaging 15 'I3 
per 1,000, or i‘5l per cent. — ^a singularly close agree- 
ment with the proportion deduced for London In the 
three rural areas the figure was 28 04 per thousand, 
or approximately 3 per cent ® Quite recently the 
Scottish Council for Research m Education, after testing 
aU the ten-year-old children in that country, have reached 
almost identical figures . including urban and rural areas 
alike, they have computed that “ if 70 I Q. be taken as the 
boundary Ime separating the dull from the ‘mentally 
defective,’ not fewer than li per cent and not more than 
3 per cent fall within this category ” * 

On this basis it may be calculated that m the whole of 
England and Wales there must be well over 100,000 feeble- 

* Mental and Scholastic Tests, p 168 

® Loc. cit , p 183 If figures are limited to ages 7 and 14 m eitlier case, 
and if the numbers on the school registers are taken as the basis of the 
calculation instead of the total school population, the averages are a little 
higher — 17 per cent and 3 3 per cent respectively^ (p 185) 

® Scottish Council for Research in Education, The Intelligence of Scottish 
Children (1933, 5s net), p 123 The calculations were made by Professor 
Godfrey Thomson, chairman of the Council’s sub-committee on group 
tests. 
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minded children fit for education in day or residential 

special schools^ 

Retarded Children as a Single Educational Unit — No 
longer, however, do we believe that the mentally defective 
form a distinct and isolated group sharply marked off from 
the normal. Of the mentally defective children now certi- 
fied for special schools, barely one-haH will be considered 
mentally defective in after-hfe When they quit the special 
school at the age of i6, they wiU be virtually de-certified, 
and will have to take their place in the outer world with the 
boys and girls from the ordinary elementary departments. 
The imphcation evidently is that they are laclang not so 
much in social capacity as in scholastic capacity : they make 
incompetent pupils rather than incapable citizens Their 
greatest need, therefore, is not special care or control, but 
a special form of instruction, special methods of training, 
and a special syllabus of work. If so, such children should 
be looked upon as educationally defective rather than as 
mentally defective in the stricter sense of the term During 
school years they require an education which approximates 
rather to the instruction received by the more backward 
among the normal than to the hmited training received by 
those who, when they are grown up, will always need some 
form of community care. Thus the anchorage of the feeble- 
minded child of higher grade is rather with the dull normal 
than with those who are destined to spend their hves in a 
residential institution * 

It seems, then, highly inexpedient that we should 
continue to treat these two groups — ^the educable defectives, 
on the one hand, and the dull and backward, on the other, 
as forming two separate and distinct administrative entities. 
They must be regarded as composing a single group and 
presenting a single educational problem. For the entire 

* The exact figure, as calculated by Dr Lewis, is 104,509 feebleminded. 
At present the number of speaal schools in the country amounts to 
180, and would accommodate just under 17,000 children — only one-siith of 
the total number. 

* I have ventured to borrow, with the permission of the chairman, an 
extrart from my memorandum on the subject submitted to the Mental 
Deficiency Committee and embodied m its report. 
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number as thus envisaged, the most convenient designation 
IS perhaps the phrase ‘ retarded children.’ Roughly speak- 
ing, It embraces aU those who, though educable in a genuine 
sense, are yet unable to profit by the instruction in the 
ordinary elementary schools, as these are now generally 
organized.^ 

These theoretical arguments are borne out by practical 
considerations of a very urgent kind. We have seen that 
barely one-sixth of the educable defectives in the country 
are accommodated in existing special schools. Except m 
populous areas, similar to those in which such schools have 
already been established, it is not feasible to meet the need 
simply by opening more schools expressly for the feeble- 
minded In an area with a total population of less than 
about 6,000, It would be impossible to fill such a school at 
aU ; and, even in towns considerably larger, such schools 
could not be effectively set up In rural areas the difficulty 
is even greater ; day special schools are impracticable owing 
to the distances which the children would have to traverse, 
and the establishment of sufficient residential schools, even 
were it desirable on other grounds, is ruled entirely out of 
the question by the cost. In aU such cases, therefore, the 
only solution w^ be to group the so-called defective with the 
dull and the backward (who, as we shall see in a moment, are 
far more numerous) and to devise a scheme of education 
which, while envisaging primarily the dull, may serve also 
for the defective Thus, the special school system will be, 
not altogether abandoned, but modified and expanded , and 
the legal basis on which it rests wdl be radically revised. 

Varying Borderlines for Areas of Different Tyfes . — In the 
smaller towns and in rural districts there is no cogent reason 
why the limits or borderlines for the retarded children who 
are to receive special educational provision should not vary 
with the practical requirements and possibilities of each 
particular locahty. F or example, where only a smgle school or 
type of school can be provided for the dull, iihe backwar d, and 
me feebleminded, the limits may well be narrowed to avoid 
mixing too heterogeneouTa collection of pupils ; the mental 

' Detailed evidence leading to this conclusion wdl be found in the Report 
already ated, see especially pp. 92 and following. 
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ratios of <; <; and 8o might perhaps be t^ken_as_ convenient 

lower and u pper limits for the majority of places 

In.. the larg er towns, however, finer difeentiation and 
further sub-cf^sificatiolti are both possible and advisable. 
Although such towns are few in number, it must not be 
forgotten that, in virtue of their gigantic size, they account 

onfr^uaffer'^'lS_ inhabitan ts are housed in less t han, a 
dozen Sies. These wiU doubtless be the first to attack the 
problem systematically ; and in what follows I shall have 
such areas mainly in mind In t hese d enser districts the 
entire group of retarded children can readily^ be split into at 
leasFTwo^ertioliV a smaller section corresponding roughly 
tcr~fKe'" eTucabTe~ child ren_ at present accepted... a t special 
schools, and a larger section comprising the^duU or b ackward 
i p tEe mo re restticted meaMOg^of that 'phrase*. OrTtEe 
prmcipIeT "suggested above the former vm have mental 
ratios from about 50 to 70 , the latter, mental ratios ranging 
from 70 to 85 ^ 

Lower Ltmtifor the Dull or Backward . — ^With the child of 
the special school — ^the so-called mental defective — I have 
dealt m previous publications Here, therefore, I shall 
confine myself mainly to the backward m the narrower sense 
Where, however, the defective have to be included along 
with other retarded children, much of what I have to say 
wdl also cover their case Since in towns like London and 
Birmingh am (where my inquiries have been chiefly carried 
out) ghildren are transferred to special sclm nlR.when 
r atio falS below 70 , ^^ 1 ^ borderhne can be taken to mark th e 
lower limit for the .m firmly. dull and backward . ITe.ricp., for 
purposes of the present work, the term ‘ dull and backward ’ 

^ The actual borderlines, as formulated m terms of the mental ratio, may 
again vary according to the district and the age of the child For further 
details, see Report, Table C, p 168 This table gives a mental ratio of 80 as 
the upper limit for the higher grade retarded child , but elsewhere the 
Report pomts out that m larger areas it might well be advisable to raise the 
upper hnut to 83 (See, e.g , footnote on p 132 ‘ Children with mental 

ratios between 80 and 85 must also be regarded as retarded children re- 
qumng some measure of special educational provision , but these could not 
be suitably taught in classes contaimng children with mental ratios below 
SS or 60 aceordmg to age ’) 
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may be conveniently defined to Paean all children who se 

men tal 70 't>er cent, and below 81; cent ^ 

To some reaHerFtKenotion of a mental ratio may still be 
a little difficult to interpret in practice. Accordingly, it may 
behelpful to converttbe abstract ratios intoconcrete ages and 
standards. Table II puts into explicit form the theoretical 
borderlines, upper and lower, for backwardness as tbi^s 
Tefinedlit each successive year nf-sr.hnnl lif e Seeing that 
the lower limit for backwardness forms the upper limit for 
mental deficiency, the second and third columns also indi- 
cate the borderlme for educable defectives 


TABLE II UPPER AJSTD LOWER LIMITS OF BACKWARDNESS 
AT EACH AGE» 



1 Lower Linut j 

1 Upper Limit 

logical Age 

Mental Age 
Years 

Approximate Standard 

Educational 

Age 

Years ! 

Approximate Standard. 

14 s 

TO T 

Bottom of stand IV 

123 

Top of Stand V 

135 

125 


Middle of Stand III 


Middle of Stand V 

87 

Middle of Stand II 

10 6 

Middle of Stand IV 

II -5 

80 

Bottom of Stand II 

98 

Top of Stand III 

105 

73 

Middle of Stand I 

89 

Top of Stand II 

95 

66 

Middle of Grade III 

81 

Top of Stand I 

85 i 

6 0 

Bottom of Grade III 

72 

Top of Stand O 
Middle of Grade III 

73 

52 

Bottom of Grade II 

64 


1 If we use the precise tenns of the Act, ‘ dull or backward,’ then we 
must apeak in our definition of educational ratios In practice this may 
introduce some shght additional comphcations see following note. 

* In calculatmg the borderlmes I have taken chronological ages m the 
middle of the year (/•5, 8 5, etc , instead of 7 0, 8 0, etc) In practice 
this will be found more convement, smce, when teachers and medical 
ofiicers speak of chronological age, they almost invariably mean age last 
birthday, thus implying an average of y-J rather than 7 o 

It wiU be noted that, strictly speakmg, backwardne ss depends on educa- 
tional age, defiaenc y upon mental age Smce' the educational level of the 
defective is never above, but often appreciably below his level of intelligence, 
the standards given m column 3, bemg derived from a mental ratio rather 
than from an educational ratio, are, if anything, a httle too high for the 
lower hmit of educauonal attainments among the backward They may, 
however, be taken as the practical hmits below which the hkelihood of 
mental defiaency must be senously weighed, and above which mental 
defiaency is virtually out of the question. 
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Frequency of Backwardness — ^How many children are 
backward in this sense ? What proportion of the school 
population falls within the limits thus laid down ? In a 
careful survey carried out in London just before the war, 
and confirmed by minor surveys since, I calculated that 
rather over lo fer ce-nt, ofjhe total scho ol population were 
definttely backward This means that throughout the 
county, excludmg'tEe mentally defective and leaving infants 
out of account, the number of backward scholars must 
amount to at least 40,000 Much the same proportion, no 
doubt, holHs~g 65 H'oTTiearly all the industrialized parts of 
Great Britain. From time to time, for various districts in 
the country, the reports of the scho ol medical officers con- 
^ain estimates under this head For towns the returns seem 
to vary from o*8 per ce nt at Lee ds to I4'6 pe r cent, at 
Sunderland , 7 or ruralrr'eas'b'KeTfi^res are vaguer and far 
higher. Owing to the lack of a generally recognized 
standard of backwardness, the individual estimates are dis- 
crepant, and have httle value by themselves. The average, 
how ever, works out at ab out 10 o r 1 1 pe r cent , and is thus 
conslitenf' with my "figure. 

Hitherto, so far as I am aware, only one other English 
educational authority has expressly instituted a systematic 
survey by psychological methods In 1920, at the req^uest 
of the Education Committee at Birmingham, Dr Lloyd 
and I carried out a census of backward children in that 
city. The census was based primarily upon the method of 
sampling typical districts and schools were selected , and 
1 from the results it was calculated that, ‘ in aU the senior 
! departments ® of the Birmingham schools, as many as 8,000 
1 children must be technically backward ’ ; that is, once more, 
a proportion of abou t one in ten. * 

For rural areas an estimate of the number of retarded 
children is more difficult to procure According to the 
figures of the Royal Commission of 1904, ‘ the incidence of 

‘ i.C C. Refort on Duinbutton of Educational Abilities (1917), p 36. 

* At tKe tune of these surveys the term ‘ senior department ’ was generally 
used to cover all departments except infants’. 

* Reprt of an Investigation of Backward Children in Birmingham (City of 
Birmingham Stationery Department, 1920),^ 5. 
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m entally defective children is decidedly greatfi L-ixi--tlie 
tp-TOS thanUT t Ke^conniBry ’ ^ , and it has sometimes been 
inferred that the same held good of the duU though not 
perhaps of the backward ‘ The rural child is healthier and 
therefore more vigorous m mind as in bod^ but education- 
ally he IS often ignorant or even illiterate ’ 

As we have seen, however, more recent investigations 
leave no room for doubt that mental deficiency is, on the 
whole, more prevalent m the country, not less , while the 
amount of dullness seems to vary far more widely from one 
country district to another than it does from town to town. 
From my own limited inquiries, it would appear that, 
if it be legitimate to ignore the wide local variations and 
to strike a rough average for the whole country, the pro- 
portions both of mentally defective children and of the dull 
and backward may be assumed to be about tivice as high in 
rural areas as they are in the bigger towns The figures are 
highest of al in those parts where the exodus to industrial 
centres has drained the adjacent countryside of its brightest 
families , they are lowest in those remoter corners that are 
as yet unaffected by this emigration. Thus, I calculate that, 
if the same standards are preserved, the average percentage 
of backward children in rural areas must amount to no less 
than 20 per cent ^ If these proportions are applied to the 
school population in rural and urban districts respectively, 
It would seem that in the whole of England and Walps, 
between the ag es of 7 and 14 .. th ere must be nearly half a 
million wh o are s o dul l a nd backward as to be in need o f 
s pecial educatio^ pr o- ^on * - 

Tbout the size and the urgency of the problem, therefore, 

^ For a discussion of this problem, see Tredgold, 160 

* I base these statements partly upon small surveys earned out by my 
former students and myself m villages in various country districts, and 
partly on the results of group tests independently apphed by teachers and 
others and pubhshed in psychological journals or commumcated to me 
privately 

“ The recent Jie^ort on Mental Defictency suggests a figure of 300,000 
The difference depends on the standard adopted The Report takes an 
upper borderhne of 80 per cent as being suitable to most parts of England, 
except the mdustrial towns. If my borderhne of 85 per cent is adopted, the 
number must nse to more than double this amount, t.e. to nearly 700,000. 
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no doubt can arise i gackw ard child ren are s_g ve n times a^ 
numerous as the mental^ 'HeTertive Since no systejnatjo 
]^6vrsidn~Eas"yet been made for tfiem in Engli^ classes or 
school^ they remain by far the most diflicult' group" wiih 
whom the teacher has to d eal, and, as their subsequent 
liTe-Tiistdries show, it is from their ranks, rather than from 
those of the mentally defective, that the bulk of ou r 
criminals, jpaupers, an d ne ’er-do-wells are eventual ly dra wn ^ 

Since, as we shall see later, there are good practical reasons for adopting the 
lower standard m the rural areas and the higher one m the towns, we may 
accept as a compromise a figure midway between the two < 

Wide the Enghsh Joint Committee adopts a borderhne of 8o M R , the 
Scottish Research Councd takes a borderhne of 90 M R This makes nearly 
one-quarter of the school population ‘ retarded ’ Qoc at , pp 105 and 122) 

If we accept their test-results and keep to a medium borderhne of 85 MR, 
then the percentages range from about 6 per cent to 1 8 or 19 per 
cent (deduced from alternative figures given m loc at , p 105) This in 
turn suggests as an average or a compromise a rough figure for Scotland of 
12 per cent, (or rather more) when rural areas are included with urban 
'■ In my survey of juvenile dehnquency in London, it appeared that ‘ nme 
out of every ten dehnquent cases fell below the middle hne of average educa- 
tional attainment, and five out of every six were so far below it as to'fie 
classifiable as among the techmcaUy “ dull aud backward ” , among these 
over 20 per cent of the whole number were so utterly unable to read, spell, 
or calculate, as to be classifiable as “ educationally defeaive ” , « # they ' 
appeared as unlearned and as ilhterate as a child from the special school.’/ 
0 !he Toung Dehnqtunt, p 336 ) 
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CAUSES OF EDUCATIONAL BACKWARDNESS 

Social and Scholastic Conditions 

Need f of '"Inquiry into Causes — Backwardness is onl7 a 
symptom. To rest content with just palliating symptoms 
by superficial treatment — & little extra pressure here, a httle 
extra coaching there — is as disastrous in the school as in the 
hospital With mental disability as with physical, we must 
find and fight not symptoms but causes 

What, then, are the causes of educational backwardness f 
In seeking an answer to this question, it is natural to begin 
by inquiring in what places or circumstances back wardness 
is pred ominantly fou nd By way of a preliminary, there- 
fore, det us turn to a second survey — a survey of backward- 
ness according to lo cahty or dist rict. Just as the numerical 
distribution of backwardness throws light upon its nature, 
30 the geographical distribution of bacl^ardness may throw 
light upon the conditions and influences that help to manu- 
facture It 

Local Distribution of Backwardness . — I have taken the 
whole area of the County of London, and, in each of the 
electoral districts, I have endeavoured to obtain an estimate 
for the number of backward children in the schools under the 
Council The calculation has been made by two separate 
methods. 

Ficat of aU, I have analysed the da ta furnished by the 
prelimi nary e xaininations that are held half-yearly for 
junior county scholarships. The results provide a rough 
statistical survey of the educatio nal attamm ents of the 
pupils in every department aboifT the middle of thei r 
ich olasti c career. Under the revised scheme introduced 
n London in 1917, two qualifying papers are set in English 
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and arithmetic, before the final examination is taken 
Every boy or girl who is between the ages of lof and lof , and 
IS either in, or above the level of. Standard IV, sits or 
should sit for this preliminary examination Those whose 
standard of work is too low, it will be observed, are by 


TABLE III DISTRIBUTION OF BACKWARD CHILDREN IN THE 
ELECTORAL DIVISIONS OF LONDON 


County Electoral Division 


Backward Children 
(Percentage of 
Children attending 
Elementary 
Schools) 


Scholarships 
Gained (per i,ooo 
Children attending 
Elementary 
Schools) 


Lambeth, N 

Southwark, N 

Bethnal Green, S W 

Shoreditch 

Rotherhithe 

Limehouse 

Finsbury 

Bethnal Green, N E 
Islington, S 
Southwark, S E 
Poplar, S 
Southwark, C 
Kensington, N 
Battersea, N 
St Pancras, S W 
Paddington, S 
St Pancras, S E 
Mile End 
Islington, W. 
Whitechapel 
Holbom 
Bow 

Camberwell, N 
Paddington, N 
Bermpndsey, W 
Deptford 
Abbey 
Hackney, S 
Kensington, S 
Peckham 
Marylebone 
Ishngton, N 
Greenwich 
St (George's 
Hammersmith, N, 
Fulham, E 
City 


20 7 
19 6 
178 
170 
167 

165 


138 
I 31 
133 

I 16 

I 17 
104 
•99 
1 01 

I 02 
I 05 
I 09 
I 04 

"gS 
I 16 

III 


1 09 
I 06 

83 




CAUSES SOCIAL AND SCHOLASTIC 

TABLE III — {conhnued) 


91 


County Electoral Division 

Backward Children 
(Percentage of 
Children attending 
Elementary 
Schools) 

Junior County 
Soholarshlps 
Gained (per 1,000 
Children attending 
Elementary 
Schools) 

Mentally Defective 
Children (Per- 
centage of Children 
attending Elemen- 
tary Schools) 

Brixton 

88 


84 

CambenveU, N W 

87 

296 

68 

Fulham, W 

86 

3 80 

67 

St Paucras, N 

84 

500 

64 

Hammersmith, S 

80 


70 

Battersea, S . 

76 


74 

Chelsea 



62 

Woolwich, E 

75 

1 51 

65 

Norwood 

63 

375 

73 

Woolwich, W 

63 

412 

60 

Kennmgton 

61 

289 

72 

Islmgton, E 

59 

298 

70 

Clapham 

56 

469 

61 

Stoke Newington 

43 

414 

55 

Streatham 

41 


59 

Hackney, C 

40 

5 69 

58 

Hampstead 

39 

404 

71 

Wandsworth, C 

39 

549 

56 

Dulwich 

38 

408 

52 

Hackney, N 

2 9 


50 

Balham 

2 6 

437 

49 

Putney 


5 71 

47 

Lewisham, E 

1 7 

8 29 

48 

Lewisham, W 

07 

7 34 

46 

Correlation with Back- 




wardness 


- 857 

932 


regulation excluded, unless their parents expressly desire a 
nomination But the number so passed over in any de- 
partment or district can easily be ascertained Then, by 
assuming a normal distribution, it is possible to calculate, 
from the truncated curve of marks gained by the selected 
group, a complete curve of marks for the school population| 
within that district and between the age-limits assigned, 
much as a schoolboy can round off the entire circle when he 
is given a curtailed arc From the reconstructed curve the 
proportion falling beyond any specified fine of division — a 
mark, say, which would cut off the bottom 10 per cent for 
the county as a whole — can at once be deduced for each 
particular area. 

The calculations thus made were checked by a second and 
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independent method of assessment Within every electoral 
division I endeavoured to obtain a grading for each of the 
Council’s schools ranked or classified according to 
the educational standing of the pupils ; I then took the 
best, the worst, and the me dian school in each .are a and 
tested compile age-g roups. This enabled me to make 
a roug h alsessme ntfOT the percentage of backward child ren 
in scho ^ of ei^y "gra de or ^ass, and so” to compile an 
estimate for every electorST division in the county ^ 
Although the methods of estimation are necessarily rough 
and approximate, the percentages computed in this 
way coincide very closely with those deduced from the 
results of the preliminary examination for junior county 
scholarships 

Taking as the upper limit of backwardness a borderline 
which would cut off the bottom lo per cent in the whole 
of London, I find that, m the separate electoral divisions, 
the proportions vary enormously. In North Lambeth and 
North Southwark, Shoreditch, and North West Bethnal 
Green, the proportion rises to 20 per cent, or more ; in 
Putney and m East and West Lewisham it sinks to but i or 
2 per cent,® (see above. Table III) The figures so obtained 

‘ The data were for the most part procured during the course of my 
regular work for the Council On bemg appointed psychologist in the 
education officer’s department, the first duty enjoined upon me was to 
make a survey of the ordinary elementary and speaal schools with a 
view to discovering how many mentally defiaent children were still to 
be found in the ordinary schools and how many normal children (if any) in 
the schools for the mentally deficient To this end I visited all the spenal 
schools withm the county, and, so far as possible, all ordinary schools where 
extremely backward or mentally defective children were likely to be found 
As a rule, on each visit I tested a sample group of pupils either personally or 
with the aid of the teachers For the gradmg of the remaimng schools, I 
am indebted to the information kmdly supphed to me by the Chief Inspector, 
the divisional inspectors, teachers, and others who were in a position to make 
the necessary compansons 

* If we took into account the fact that m divisions where there is a large 
number of well-to-do famihes a considerable proportion of the children do not 
attend elementary schools, the percentages in areas of this type would be 
somewhat lower stiU In Hampstead, for example, less than two-thirds of 
the children are scheduled for attendance at an elementary school (see Table 
IV, column 10) Elsewhere, however, the reduction m the percentage 
could not be very great. 
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have been made the basis of a map of educational back- 
wardness (Fig i). 

It wiU be instructive, first of aU, to compare the incidence 
of backwardness with that of mentall/ defective children, 
on the one hand, and of junior county scholarship winners 
on the other If backwardness is largely the outcome of 
weak hereditary intelhgence, then mental deficiency, back- 
wardness, and scholarsb-p attainments essentially ^ represent 
three different levels or tiers in one and the same funda- 
mental capacity, a capacity which is mainly innate and 
rises continuously from its lowest manifestations in the 
ineducable idiot and imbecile to its highest manifestations 
in the future scientific or literary genius. Between different 
individuals the extent of variation is, as we have seen, 
enormous , hence the average range of individual variation 
may differ appreciably in different districts. For the 
moment, however, let us assume that these effects are 
negligible , then the fact that in one district the general 
population had a lower average than in others would mean 
that it was producing, not only a larger proportion of back- 
ward children, but also a larger proportion of mental 
defectives and a smaller proportion of potential scholarship 
winners. 

We may put this inference to the test But before we can 
do so, there is a minor obstacle that meets us in compiling 
estimates for the incidence of mental deficiency The 
official figures give the number of children in attendance at 
each of the special schools by name Now the location of 
the school attended by any particular defective is no safe 
guide to his residence During the time of my survey, 
at least a dozen electoral divisions had no special schools 
within their boundaries, and the majority had only one or 
two on the other hand, a few contain schools accommo- 
dating elder boys or elder girls and even residential cases, 
drawn from several different areas. Some more accurate 
method, therefore, is desirable for estimating the number 

‘ I say ‘ essentially,’ because it would be impossible to deny the influence 
of many other factors — post-natal disease 111 a few of the defectives, special 
handicaps or disabihties in the case of the backward, speaal educational 
opportumty or assistance in many of those who gam scholarships. 
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of defective children within each electoral division Accord- 
ingl7, during my tour of inspection of the special schools 
wi thin the county, I secured from each head teacher the 
number of his pupils who lived in the different electoral 
divisions These are the figmes on which my calculations 
will mainly he basedd 

In Table III the various electoral divisions are arranged 
in order according to the apparent prevalence of backward- 
ness in each particular area Column I gives the names 
of the electoral divisions ; column 2, the number of back- 
ward children in each as ascertained by the methods just 
described , column 3, the proportion of children winning 
junior county scholarships, column 4, the proportion of 
educable mental defectives among the children living m 
the same districts. The figures for the backward are 
expressed as a percentage of the age-group examined , 
the figures for defectives and scholarship winners as the 
proportion of the total number of children aged 5 to 14 on 
the roUs of the ordinary schools 

The three sets of figures show a well-marked corre- 
spondence. Between the incidence of backwardness and 
of mental deficiency the correlation amounts to as much as 
•93, and between the incidence of backwardness and the 
relative numbers of scholarship winners to — -86 

The correlations are not perfect ; and the imperfection 
is due to several discrepancies, sometimes quite large, 
between the original lists. It may be interesting to specu- 
late on the causes of the more conspicuous The largest are 
found between the proportions of backward children and of 
scholarship winners respectively Here the outstanding 
cases are Mile End and Woolwich East. An explanation is 
not far to seek. We are compaiing the two extremes in the 
distribution of educational abihty. And the proportions 
above or lielow the borderlines chosen must depend, not 
only upon the general average of the area as a whole, but 
upon the range of individual variation within it. Evidently 

* I have also excluded those whom, I considered not to fall within the 
borderlines which I have adopted for the county as a whole, and have 
indnded the few mentally defective cases m ordinary schools who had not 
at that time been transferred to special schools 
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the differences m range cannot after all be completely 
ignored. From the standpoint of intellectual capacity, 
Mile End is far more heterogeneous than most of the other 
divisions ; it has a high proportion of dull or poverty- 
stricken individuals, who swell the numbers of the backward , 
but It also contains an unexpected number of extremely 
bright children, largely of Jewish origin, who win junior 
county scholarships, Woolwich, on the other hand, appears 
relatively homogeneous . it has comparatively few scholar- 
ship winners, but also comparatively few backward pupils. 
We cannot, then, always describe the intellectual quality of 
an area by its absolute average only, much less by either of 
the two extremes , we must also take into account the 
standard deviation, that js, the average range of individual 
variabihty as well as its average level.^ 

In the mam, however, it is fair to say that, judged by the 
three criteria m front of us, the frequency of backwardness, 
the frequency of deficiency, and the paucity of scholarship 
abdity, certain areas differ strikingly in general educational 
level from the county taken as a whole These stand 
out plainly in the map compiled from the figures for 
backwardness (Fig i) Had we similar maps for the 
two other characteristics, very httle difference would 
be discernible between the three The map I have 
printed, therefore, may be regarded as indicating the 
geographical distribution of educational ability throughout 
the county. 

A map such as this reveals clearly the type of neighbour- 
hood in which provision for backward children is most 
urgently needed. It would appear that bac Ward childre n 

1 The reader who 13 interested in the psychological geography of London 
will be able to examine such points for himself by making a closer study of 
the table The most interesting differences are perhaps the following Of 
the areas having a fairly high level of performance, Hampstead, Ishngton, E , 
and Kenmngton would appear, hke Woolwich, E , to be relatively homo- 
geneous, while St Pancras, N , appears relatively heterogeneous Of those 
having a moderate or low average, Peckham, Bethnal Green, and several 
other East End divisions, appear, hke Mile End, to be relatively hetero- 
geneous, while Holborn and Marylebone are fairly homogeneous To 
confirm these further deductions, however, surveys earned out over a much 
longer period of time would be really essential. 
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are to be foi md in greatest nu mbers in the following parts ^ 

(i) The purest and most ovm:Tgwd^-~d;is ta:£ts of the 
East End — Shoreditch, Limehonse, Poplar, both divisions 
of Bethnal Green , to which map be added Whitechapel 
and Mile End, though here conditions are not so bad as is 
popularly supposed 

(li) Similar districts, equally ppPL stdl more in- 
salubiioins^-situated to the south of the river — Lambeth 
(North), Southwark (aU three divisions), Rotherhithe, 
Battersea (North), and perhaps Bermondsey (West). 

(in) Remnants of the Central London slum area in 
Finsbury and Holborn. 

(iv) More isolated areas, near the great railway termini 
South-east and South-west St. Pancras, South and West 
Islington, North Kensington, and South Paddington. 

(v) To these should be added certain outlying patches, 
often the result of s lum-clea rances elsewhere, m Peckham, 
Camberwell, and the extreme South 

Such a map and such figures, however, yield something 
more than temporary fingerposts for the local authority, in 
Its inquiries about districts where the need for backward 
schools or classes is most pressing They have a theoretical 
mterest as well as a practical Are there, we are tempted to 
ask, any genei^ features, economic, social, or psychological, 
characterizing such backward districts and capable of ex- 
plaining the educational weakness which the school 
population displays ? 

In Table IV, side by side ivith the figures for backward- 
ness, I have tabulated such accessible statistics as may 
throw some light upon this question * Smce comparable 
d ata are not available for the separat&j slec toral divis ions. I 
have grouped the figures under boroughs. The correlations 
between the figures for educational backwardness and the 

^ The student of local conditions in London wdl find it suggestive to 
compare also the map of juvenile dehnquency given in the preceding volume 
in this senes { 7 he T oung Delinquent, Fig 4, see pp. 71 et seq ) 

* I have to thank my former colleagues at the County Hall for providmg 
me -with much of the statistical d.ata here recorded. The remamder of the 
figures have been taken from the aimual volumes of London Statistics or the 
Neu) Survey of Life and. Labour in London 
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several statistical assessments are appended in the 

last line 

Column I gives the names of the divisions , column 2, the 
percentage of backward children calculated as before ; 
column 3, the proportion of educable defectives living 
within each borough. The correlation between the two 
lists IS much the same as that obtained on taking the smaller 
subdivisions, namely, ‘pi. In column 4 I add the propor- 
tions of children attending special schools situated within 
each borough Here the correlation with backwardness 
sinks to 26, As we have seen, however, such proportions 
indicate, not the amount of deficiency within each area, but 
rather the amount of accommodation provided The actual 
amount of deficiency within a given neighbourhood is not 
the sole reason why a special school has been estabhshed 
there , indeed, when many of the special schools were first 
built, no means were available for making local surveys of the 
number of defective pupils resident in the different parts. 

Column 5 gives the proportion of scholarship winners 
the correlation with backwardness is now — -88 — a slightly 
larger figure than before Grouping divisions into boroughs 
has, we may suppose, partly neutralized the differences in 
heterogeneity that distinguished one electoral division from 
another Some ,,big discrepancies are stiU discernible. 
Boroughs, like St'^ Pancras, that are exceptionally mixed in 
social character, containing bad slum areas as well as good-class 
neighbourhoods, or, like the East End boroughs, somewhat 
mixed in racial composition, again show disproportionate 
numbers both of backward pupils and of scholarship 
winners. 

Now let us turn to the social fea tures. In order to 
ascertain more precisely the relation between poverty and 
backwardness at school, I have taken various figures that may 
serve to indicate the general economic character of the several 
districts. Probably the most trustworthy index is given 
by the proportion of inhabitants hving below the poverty 
line ^ This I have shown in column 7 The correlation 

^ In my investigation of delinquency in London (The Toung Delinquent, 
p. 77), I used the figures obtained by Charles Booth in his earher survey. The 
figures now given arc those since pubhshed by the investigators for the New 
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between backwardness and poverty- as thus assessed is 73, 
distinctly lugher than the correlation between poverty and 
juvenile delinquency ('69) ^ Other assessments that I have 
used are those for poor relief and for u n employment. The 
basis of these assessmentsTTiowever, is a httle unsatisfactory 
for the present purpose : the poor law unions, for example, 
are fewer in number and sometimes cut across the divisions 
between the boroughs. The correlation between backward- 
ness and pauperism ^ is '57 , between backwardness and 

Survey of Lift and. Labour in London (see especially Vol III, p 148, and Vol. 
VI, p 132). The investigators have adopted practically the same defimtion 
of the poverty line as Charles Booth (see below, p 1 19), mabng due allowance 
for the increase in the cost of living The estimates were made m 1929, a 
httle later than the date of the major portion of my own survey , but for the 
most part they differ but httle from Booth’s Indeed, when large areas are 
taken, the general characteristics of the vanous parts of London seem to have 
been astonishingly constant for several generations 

* See The Toung Delinquent, p 77 It vnll be remembered that the figures 
for backwardness were based in part upon a grading of the various schools in 
the different districts It is possible that those who assisted me m making 
such gradings were largely influenced, consciously or unconsciously, by their 
knowledge of the economic and hygienic conditions of the neighbourhood. 
Were it operative, any such influence might naturally tend to increase the 
correlation between the figures for backwardness and those for social char- 
actenstics If the estimates for backwardness are based solely on the results 
of the jumor county scholarship examination, the,-corrclations are in the 
main not quite so high for example, for econcdmc grading, 63 , for 
general death-rate, 69 , for infantile death-rate, 81 , for overcrowding, 
73. In every case, however, the differences are less than three times their 
probable errors , and the correlations still remain remarkably high It does not, 
of course, necessarily follow that the estimates as I have given them correlate 
too highly with soaal conditions It is equally conceivable that the calcula- 
tions based on the scholarship examination involve appreciable inaccuracies 
and so reduce the apparent correlation 

For certam parts of the county I made additional surveys of the dis- 
tribution of educational abihties, first in 1913 and then again in 1932 Each 
of these surveys was incomplete , but, so far as it went, it showed that there 
was but httle change in the distnbution of backwardness from, one decade to ’ 
another On worhng out correlations with the economic and social char- 
actenstics of the areas so reviewed, I find that the coeffiaents have on the 
whole tended steadily to decrease This is consistent with an inference which 
might be dravra on other grounds — ^namely, that the progress of educational 
work throughout the county has come more and more to counteract the 
effects of deleterious conditions outside the school walls 

* Number of outdoor paupers in receipt of domicihary rehef 
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TABLE 


DISTRIBUTION OF BACKWARD CHILDREN COMPARED WITH SOCIAL 


(I) 

Metropolitan Borough 
or City 

(a) 

Backward 
Children 
(Percentage 
of Children 
attending 
Elementary 
Schools ) 

(3) 

Mentally 
Defective 
Children 
(Percentage 
of Children 
attending 
Elementary 
Schools) 

(4) 

attending 

(Percentage 
of Children 
attendmg 
Elementary 
Schools ) 

(5) 

SchoIarsSpa 
Gamed (per 

Children 
attending 
Elementary 
Schools ) 

(6) 

(PerMUtage 
of Children 
on School 
Rolls) 

(7) 

Economic 

(Percentage 
of Population 
below 


19 6' 

I 16 

I 14 

083 

028 

180 

Bethnal Green 

18 4 

I 14 

I 14 

1 13 

0 14 

178 

Southwark 

173 

I II 

I II 

1 15 

0 18 

135 

Finsbury 

167 

I 04 

0 86 

074 

042 

132 

Bermondsey 

14 8 

I 01 

071 

i'i7 

023 

175 

Stepney 

142 

1 14 

150 

rSi 

0 17 

13 5 

Poplar 

13 8 

093 

077 

178 

0 12 

24 I 

Kensington 

136 

102 

067 

132 

0 12 

79 

Paddington 

122 

092 

0-49 

I 71 

0 14 

62 

Holborn 

II 8 

I 06 

0 22 

1 10 

036 

46 

St Pancras 

5 

095 

153 

278 

0 21 

11 8 

Islington 

113 

095 

I II 

2 12 

014 

9 6 

Battersea 

II I 

090 

105 

244 

0 16 

81 

Deptford 

109 

078 

085 

271 

0 16 

14 6 

Lambeth . 

107 

092 

1 15 

252 

0 12 

85 

Maiylebone 

104 

093 

053 

127 

0 15 

4 6 

Westmmster 

10 2 

077 

032 

182 

0 15 

42 

Greenwich 

10 I 

073 

093 

I 92 

0 II 

11 8 

Camberwell 

92 

084 

1 19 

2 68 

0 10 

82 

City . 

90 

0'59 

000 

2 00 

005 

89 

Fulham 

88 

076 

093 

338 

009 

72 

Hammersmith . 

87 

073 

1 12 

2 97 

0 13 

72 

Chelsea 

76 

0 62 

073 

361 

0 12 

45 

"Woolwich 

69 

0 62 

066 

381 

009 

8 8 

Hackney , 

67 

073 

077 

425 

008 

74 

Stoke Newmgton 

43 

055 

1 01 

414 

000 

54 

Hampstead 

39 

071 

1 06 

404 

0 02 

I 4 

Wandsworth 

36 

054 

0 61 

489 

004 

44 

Lewisham . , 

I 2 

047 

053 

781 

007 

48 

Correlation with 







Backwardness 


0914 

0357 

-0-875 

0 687 

0.727 
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IV 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE METROPOLITAN BOROUGHS OF LONDON 


(8) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

(«) 

( 13 ) 

( 14 ) 

(13) 

Poor Relief 

Unemploy 

Scheduling 
of School 
Children 
(Percentage 
of Childr^ 
of 

' Elementary | 
; School Age ) ^ 

crowding 

(Percentage 

Population ) 

Size of 
Family 

Birthrate , 
(perr,ooo 1 
Populatioa] 

Death rate 

Population) 

Deaths 
under One 
Year 

51 2 

74 

999 

32 0 

383 

275 

147 

loi 8 

24 3 

62 

i 989 

27 8 

3 79 

247 

133 

i 95 5 

32 2 

62 

i 997 

235 

354 

244 

143 

854 

215 

52 

1000 

340 

354 

246 

148 

1 83 3 

46 1 

93 

99 8 

23 2 

367 

259 

1 14 6 

1 926 

195 

80 

99 5 

290 

384 

23 6 

1 129 

855 

826 

87 

987 

21 2 

374 

! 26 1 

128 

813 

95 

32 

89 7 

167 

332 

17 6 

130 

91 6 

148 

3 I 

90 3 

154 

308 

184 

124 

79 7 

16 3 

5 3 

924 

19 8 1 

294 

14 ^ 

127 

72 7 

20 4 ! 

34 

94-2 

22-4 

3 13 

21 0 

134 

746 

25 6 

43 

958 

194 

330 

21 8 

12 8 

76 6 

430 

35 

95 3 

124 

347 

20'9 

12 0 

752 

394 

66 

986 

128 

350 

22 I 

125 

803 

206 

37 

903 

127 

335 

20 5 

12 7 

74 I 

78 

30 j 

909 

179 

309 

159 

12 9 

693 

53 

25 ! 

922 

10 I 

307 

128 

11 8 

69 7 

163 

40 

877 

138 

383 

207 

120 

680 

338 

37 

93 6 

128 

354 

21 2 

12-3 

74 3 

3 5 


825 

66 

302 

96 

128 

79 4 

138 

3 I 

94 9 

131 

338 

19 8 

114 

75 7 

171 

27 

94 8 

138 

343 

20 3 

120 

752 

12 5 

30 

94 3 

137 

3 22 

16 2 

130 

66 6 

272 

43 

923 

78 

335 

203 

10 8 

62 0 

183 

42 

940 

II 5 

339 

20 3 

II 7 

73 4 

76 

40 

889 

8 1 

340 

18 0 

122 

67 1 

2 5 

I 6 

645 

65 

332 

145 

11 0 

566 

82 

20 

82 9 

68 

350 

163 

10 8 

643 

22 7 

25 

84 7 

4 7 

347 

182 

107 

59 3 

0568 

0 676 

0 669 

0 890 

0348 

0623 

0873 

0934 
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unemployment^ *68. These figures, however, depict the 
economic character of a borough only in terms of the 
extremely poor, and, as we have seen more than once, it is not 
altogether satisfactory to judge an area solely by an extreme 
manifestation. A more general indication may be sought by 
considering the proportionate number of children scheduled 
for school purposes The scheduhng is carried out on the basis 
of a rough economic assessment; and might betaken as indica- 
ting, not so much the prevalence of extremely poor families 
as the relative absence of well-to-do. The figures are shown 
in column lo ; their correlation with backwardness is -67 
Backwardness and poverty, therefore, go largely hand in 
hand. Accordingly, we shall expect to find backwardness 
correlated with those further social features that pre- 
dominate in the poorer districts With overcrowding,® 
for example, the correlation is'89 , with juvenile dehn- 
quency, *69. The eugenist wiH be more interested 
in the connexion between intellectual inferiority and 
what are sometimes called ‘ vital statistics ’ With the 
general death-rate the correlation is *87 , with the birth- 
rate 62 ; and with the average size of the family *35 The 
high birth-rate must be to some extent neutralized by the 
high death-rate , but nevertheless it would appear that the 
areas where the duU are most numerous are the areas where 
the population is multiplying most rapidly. The natural 
inference — namely, that this greater multiplication is itself 
largely due to the greater multiplication of the dull — is 
confirmed by figures dtrectly obtamed from the groups of 
normal and backward children here studied the correla- 
tion between the mtelhgence of a child and the size of the 
family to which he belongs is —•19, the correlation 

1 Number of unemployed on the register of labour exchanges, reduced to 
rate per 1,000 population 

The percentages found m the vanous boroughs for these different char- 
acteristics agree fairly -well m relative magmtude with the percentages given 
for poverty, accordingly, I do not prmt them m detail The more 
important are set out m my table for the environmental conditions of 
delinquency {‘The Toung Dehnguent, he cit. sup ) f it is unnecessary to repeat 
the fidler account there given of sources and methods of assessment 

* Percentage (of total population m pnvate faimhcs) hving more than two 
m a room in tenements of all sizes. 
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between educational attainments and size of family is — -zz. 
The average number of children in families containing at 
least one backward child is 4’6 , in families containing at 
least one scholarship winner it is 3 3 The ascertainment of 
such relationships, however, was not a primary object of 
my research , and therefore some caution must be observed 
in drawing deductions from the figures 

Of all the characteristics distinguishing the different 
boroughs, the one that yields the highest correlation with 
educational backwardness is infantile mortahty ^ Here the 

1 Table IV, column 15, gives the average deaths under one 7ear per 
thousand births dunng the years in which my survey was mainly earned out 
(1920-23). It might, however, be urged that, if the chief cause of the 
correlation between backwardness and the infantile death-rate hes in the 
fact that the dull and backward consist largely of children whose health Was 
underimned during infancy, I should take the death-rate for those years 
m which the backward children were themselves infants under the age of one. 
The correlation is then ‘81 but the difference is less than its probable error 
Or again it might have been considered better to take the figures for death- 
rate, and for social and economic conditions generally, over the whole period 
during which the children were growing up With the present survey 
this would have been difficult For the penod during and immediately 
after the war, trustworthy figures are not always available , and, further, 
exceptional conditions were then operative in many of the distncts 
As a rule, I find that the correlations of backwardness iwth the infantile 
death-rate, general death-rate, and the like, are highest when figures are 
taken for the years dunng which the surveys are carried out This indicates, 
what might naturally be assumed on other grounds, that such correlations 
represent a somewhat complex set of influences Recent ill-health, for 
example, as well as early dl-health, may tend to increase a child’s backward- 
ness Teachers often declare that, when there has been a good deal of illness 
in their neighbourhood, the general level of the school work often suffers for 
several months an epidemic of influenza, a spell of severe weather, or a 
wave of depression in local industries or trades, may send up the infantile 
death-rate m certain boroughs, and at the same time temporarily impair the 
vitahty of the older children so that their attainments for a whde deteriorate 
The correlation between the infantile death-rates from year to year varies 
between 70 and 95 , but after a local epidemic it may drop to 60 or less. 

It may be of interest to inquire how far other educational characteristics 
correlate with economic or hygiemc features The answer is that the 
correlations seem to be of much the same order, but if anything (as might 
be antiapated) a little smaller e g mental defiaency and economic grade, 
•58 , mental deficiency and infantile death-rate, 82 , jumor county scholar- 
ships and economic grade, — >63 , jumor county scholarships and infantile 
death-rate, — 75. 
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coefficient of correlation rises to ’93. There is an obvious 
inference. The various agencies which increase the death- 
rate during infancy presumably tend at the same time tc 
lower the physical and mental vitality of the survivors, 
even when insufficient to cause their early death ^ 

This, of course, is not the only explanation that could be 
'•suggested. But it is abundantly supported by detailed 
evidence from my individual case-histories In passing, 
however, I must emphasize that the injurious agencies are 
by no means exclusively physical or economic.^Lack of 
space, of sunshine, of fresh air, of adequate and proper food, 
exposure to infection and to climatic changes, mabihty to 
procure medical attention, an initial weakness attributable 
in part to weakness inherited from the parents and in part 
to the mother’s own lU-health or malnutrition during 
pregnancy — all this no doubt may help to destroy many 
young lives among the poor, and leave others perma- 
nently impaired But the most frequent and conspicuous 
feature is the want of proper maternal care — in a 
word, the inefficiency of the mother Often this itself 
is a result of her poverty an d conseduent po or health , 
occasionally it is a res ult of henstratic t emperament . Butina 
large number of cases, perhaps in rnostjTt seemed the inevitable 
outc ome of her own s ubnormal intelligen ce But whatever 
may be the remoter tactors at work, there can be little 
question tha^iU-health during early infancy, before ever the 


1 The plain man wilhngly accepts this explanation. The scientist 
^ be less ready to admit it From a biological standpoint it might 
be argued that, in those areas where the death-rate is high, a kind of 
natural selection must be operative, tending to raise rather than to lower 
the average vitahty of the survivors If the weaHmgs are kdled off, those who 
ifre left should be children with higher resistive powers and therefore pre- 
sumably with strong physical and mental constitutions Consequently, in 
better-class areas where weakhngs are kept ahve, the average level of the 
older children should be worse and not better There is, moreover, some 
evidence in favour of this paradox ■ taking members of the same generation, 
the correlation between the death-rate in any given year and the death-rate 
in the years succeeding is actually negative (Compare, for example, 
Pearson and Elderton, ‘ Further Evidence of Natural Selection in Man,’ 
Biomeinka, X, 1915 ) The problem, therefore, is a httle more complex tlian 
might at first be supposed I have no space to discuss the issue m fid! , but 
I believe the two pomts of view are by no means irreconalable 
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cMld comes to school, is one of the most important causes of 
backwardness durmg the school period itself.^ ^ 

Let us now sum up the inferences suggested bp the figures 
in the table The coefficients plainly imply thal^t is m the 
poor, overcrowded, insanitary households, where famihes 
are large, where the children are dependent solely on the 
State for then education, and where the parents are largely 
dependent on charity or relief for their own maintenance, 
where both birth-rates and infantile death-rates are high, 
and the infant’s health is undermined from the earhest days 
of its hfe, that educational backwardness is most prevalent 
It would appear, then, that there is a close and lod^ 
association between the material handicaps of faj^es living 
in particular districts and the backwardness of the school 
population Yet, to conclude off-hand that in each m - 
dividual case poyerly is the ma m cause ot dullness , or 
incompetence would be neifHef just nor logical. A bare 
smattering of biography is sufficient to refute that simple’ 
induction. Bunyan, the tinker, Faraday, the blacksmith’s 
son, Sextus V, the child of a shepherd, Adrian VI, the 
son of a bargee, Burns, Cook, Giotto, all sons of peasants, 
d’Alembert, the foundhng picked up one Christmas mght 
on the snowy steps of a Parisian church, Romney, Opie, 
Inigo Jones and Abraham Lincoln, each the son of a 
carpenter — these and many like them have risen to the 
loftiest intellectual eminence from the lowliest social 
spheres. The poorest tenements of London contain many 
youthful geniuses, some of whom win — ^more of whom merit 
but fad. to win — a free place or scholarship at a secondary 
school or coUege 


_lhe- meidtable-r-esukt— of 


poverty, though- po verty seems its commonest concomitan t , 
and to discover more precisely how the two interact, an 
analysis, not of districts, but of individual cases, will be 


required. Is it the lowest stocks and the dullest families 


that gravitate to the slums, and there, by their poor 
intelligence, perpetuate and even aggravate the squalor that 
they find ? Or do the under-feeding, the over-crowdmg, 
and the many daily deprivations, tend to devitalize minds 
that origmaUy were normal ? And if they devitalize 
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some minds, how is it that they leave others apparently 
unimpaired ? 

Causal Analysts of Sample Cases — To answer these 
further questions, the rough results of the broad survey I 
have just described must be supplemented by a more 
intensive research Accordingly, in the hope of bringing 
to light the more immediate causes of backwardness, and 
the precise ways in which they operate, I have taken 
400 consecutive cases of backwardness — 200 boys and 
200 girls — and endeavoured to make a systematic study of 
each one The inquiries followed the several lines that I 
have indicated in the precedmg chapter by means of 
standaidized-tests, each child was systematically tesjsd for 
intelligmce, for school attainments, and in most mstances 
for special intellect ual capacities. All available informa- 
tion was collecte d m regard to his physical and medi cal 
condit ion both at the t ime o f th e in q^rv and -tbroughout 
hi s pa sFIiH Hom e circu mstances and family history w ere 
investigated . spec ial'reports were o btai ned upon his sch ool 
progress and his generajLconducf Tem perame ntal as well 
as inte llectual cha ra c-m nstics were recorded m every case 
The whole of the data was then subjected to a close 
statistical analysis.'b 

With a view m checking the inferences that might be 
drawn, a second batch of normal children were studied 
along precisely the same lines Simply to enumerate the 
conihtions found in a backward group alone would of itself 
prove little or nothing Yet in most investigations this is 
aU that IS done ^^o learn that 30 per cent of the cases 
are under-fed, orThat 20 per cent are employed durmg 
out-of-school hours, cannot demonstrate that under-feeding 
or street-tradmg necessarily makes a child backward at his 
lessons.^ We must inquire whether normal children do not 
often labour under equally heavy handicaps — ^whether they 
may not suffer quite as frequently from lack of food or 
excessive fatigu e, without droppmg behind in their school 
work. A control group, therefore, is indispensable A 
parallel investigation must be attempted into the conditions 
actually obtaimng among the general mass of school pupils. 

To this end I have adopted the following plan. Wherever 
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I have examined a backward child for the purpose of thi 
research, I have at the same time made an identical stud^ o 
a second child of the same sex, of the same age, and attend 
mg the same school, but known to be quite equal to thi 
normal standard in educational attainments and progress 
Apart from these specific requirements, the second chile 
has been chosen by chance. My method has been to copj 
from the register the names of all children born in the sam( 
month as the backward child, and then to ask the heac 
teacher to cross off from this list all who were brighter o: 
duller than the- average When, as usually happened 
more than one name was still left, the final selection of thi 
child to be studied was decided by drawing lots Thi 
control-case, ultimately picked out m this fashion, was thei 
tested and examined in precisely the same way as his back- 
ward twm.^ In a few instances it eventually proved tha- 
the information collected for one of the backward children o: 
(more frequently) for a child in the control group was eithe: 
untrustworthy or else incomplete. In such cases, botl 
members of the pair have been omitted The result is thai 
my final figures are based on 193 backward boys and 19S 
backward girls, with corresponding numbers in the contro 
groups, instead of upon 200 for each sex 
As a further check on the results, reference will be madi 
to a similar but shorter inquiry carried out in Birmingham 
In this investigation there were 196 in the backward group 
and 197 in the control group. In the Birmingham contro 
group, however, only 90 proved equal to the average stan- 

1 A short preliminary account of this inquiry in its early stages was pub 
lished m my report to the London County Council on The Distribution ant 
Relations of Educational Abilities, -pp ^Seiseq The larger portion of the wor! 
was done during the penod when I was a half-time officer for the Council 
and therefore had free access to the elementary schools and more leisure fo 
research. On the social side of my mquines I have been greatly helped b; 
voluntary assistants, for the most part a small group of post-graduate students 
More particularly I have to acknowledge the help received from Miss H R 
Berners, Miss L G Martin, Miss V G Belling, and Mr T N Butler, whi 
assisted me in visiting many of the homes and collecting much of the informs 
tion from the parents I may add that, to a large extent, the normal chddrei 
in the control group were also used as controls for my study of juvenil 
dehnquency 
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dard for tKeir age, the remainder being slightly below, 
though not definitely retarded in the technical sense Here 
the psychological examination was carried out by myself, and 
the special medical examination by Dr. B R Lloyd ^ The 
figures for each group — ^the backward group and the control- 
group— were separately calculated, and the comparison 
may be used to corroborate the results obtained in London. 

In addition, both at Birmingham and at London a 
sample group of mentally defective cases were examined 
along similar hues If we can assume that most mentally 
defective children are, in fact, merely extreme specimens 
of ordinary dullness, these further findings may serve at 
certain points to corroborate our general conclusions The 
certified defective, however, is really a problem in himself , 
and I shall therefore only refer to these additional results in 
passing, as I deal here and there with certain special points 

Results — ^The results may be most concisely presented in 
the form of a parallel tabulation, with the percentages for 
the normal and the backward exhibited side by side 
Tables V, VII, XIII, XXI, XXII, and XXIX give the 
figures for the London cases, and Tables VI, XIV, XXI, 
and XXX those for Birmingham The simplest way to 
Cd^tect differences would be to subtract the percentage for 


I See ke-poTt of an InvesUgatton upon Backward Children tn Birmingham 
(1920), Table IV ® 

* The most interesting point of companson is the incidence of physical or 
medical defects among the defectives as compared with the dull and the 
normal school population At London the data were collected during 
my surveys of the special md schools, 200 boys and 200 girls were 
systematically examined , and the work was intended as part of a research 
upon the educable defective which I hope to pubhsh in a later volume 
At Birmingham, Dr Lloyd’s study of the defective group tends to show 
that his cases included a higher proportion of pathological types than 
would be found in London speaal schools In London the social and 
economic circumstances of the defeaive would require a separate mvestiga- 
Uon,. since they were not preasely parallel with those of the control group 
Hence it would not be fair to throw the defective and the backward children 
together and treat them as a sample of the so-called ‘ retarded ’ group 
Indeed, this further inquiry demonstrates that the defectives of the special 
sch^s form an even more heterogeneous assortment than the dull and 
backward , and thus call for distinct psychological study 
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the normal from that for the bactwar^. This, however, is 
a somewhat c rude and unrehable meth od of c ompar ison . 
and a more effective method of assessing the impo^nce of 
each factor is dpdnrp ^ si ngle index figure — a coefficient 
of correl ation Such coefficients i have appended m the 
ksf column for every condition studied.^ " 

It wiU at once be seen that the inquiries, reveal no single 
or constant difference among the conditions observed, 
sharply dividing the backward from the normal. The 
inference seems plain Educational backwardness has no 
one specific cause It is merely a superficial symptom, a 
complex resultant attributable to a variety, and usually to 
a multiplicity, of alternative and converging influences It 
IS this plurality of causes that stultifies our simple rough- 
and-ready remedies It is not the last straw, but the 
accumulation of straws, that breaks the camel’s back We 
must unload every one 

1 A coefEaent of correlation is a fraction ranging from — i through o to 
-P I, intended to measure the amount of agreement — of concomitant varia- 
tion, as the mathematician would say — between two things 0 indicates no 
agreement , -p i positive and perfect correspondence , — i complete 
negative correspondence, that is to say, the regular absence or decrease of 
one factor when the other factor is present or increases With such data as 
the following, the best method of ciculating such correspondences is still an 
open question, which, indeed, has never been completely thrashed out. 

My own view is that compansons based on twofold classifications (‘ back- 
ward ’ and ‘ not backward,’ ‘ defective ’ and ‘ not defective,’ and the like) 
can lead only to provisional inferences, broad, tentative, and often suggestive, 
but rarely if ever conclusive or exact Nevertheless, in the field of psycho- 
logy with which we are at present concerned this is likely to be the form which 
the obtamable data will mainly take intensive inquines based on a finer 
grading will probably be few and far between Hence, I have thought it 
advisable to examine m some detail the various statistical devices that are 
available and to compare their vanous merits , a full discussion will be found 
in Appendix III 

Here it may be sufiicient to note that the coeffiaents of correlation have 
httle value unless the V exceed 12 in the London investigation and 15 in the 
Birmingham investigation — or thereabouts , a significant coeffiaent varies 
shghtly according to the percentages on which it is based A sigmficant 
difference between the percentages themselves wiU vary stdl more widely 
according to the magnitude of the percentages There are vanous ways of 
deterrmmng such sigmficant differences. Here, however, in practice they 
lead to much the same result A table of sigmficant differences wiU be fotmd 
in Appendix III. 
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In, the causation of an^ abnormal state of mind, tins variety 
and this complexity in the factors at work appears to be an all 
but universal rule Nevertheless, here as elsewhere, certain 
special influences — ^in one child this factor, in another child 
that — can often be discerned as being of outstanding import- 
ance Hence it becomes possible to sift and sort the majority 
of the cases into broad classes or types according to the 
particular cause that seems to be dominant in each 

What, then, are the conditions most frequently found ? 
And which are the factors that tend to predominate ? To 
begin with, they divide themselves into two main groups 
first, causes that are pre-natal, and therefore, as a rule, 
irr ^.parable , secondly, cau^ that are post-natal, a nd 
therefore, as a rule, reniediable ^ Bo far as the distinction 
can be apphed to individuaTinstances, we shall find that, in 
well over half the cases, the backwa rdness seems due c hiefly 
to mtrinsic mental factor s ; here, therefore, it is primary, 
inn ate, and to that e^en t beyond all hope of c ure in rather 
lesstKan half, the prmcipal cause is apparentlyliot mental at 
all , the chi ld’s lack of progress is an incidental outcome of 
something quite e xtrinsic — some p hysic al, social,, oi admims - 
tr ative di fficulty , here, therefore, the backwardness is 
secondai^ or acq uired, and, in theory at any rate, amable ^ 
All tErough, however, most of th e cases are cases m rnixed 
caption though one condition be singled out as para - 
mou nt, others- und nubt ed ly cont iib.ute. A real inherent 
inferiority of mind — sometimes slight, sometimes profound 
— sometimes general, sometimes specific — is aggravated by 
two or three superadded difficulties, pov erty at home, we ak- 
nes s of health, inappropri ate t eaching, o r the hke , and' the 
final upHot of these mtefacting f^ors is a grave and 
cumulative retardation in the chil d’s educational pro gress 
Let us, then, examine the various causes one by one We 
may take the extrins m or environmental fa ctors first, for 
these, as a rule, are tlie most oEvious to discover and the 
easi est to remov e The child’s environment we may view 
as consisting, on the one hand, of hi s school , and, on the 
other, of his hom e — ^including under the vague term home 
* The evidence for this conclusion will be discussed more fuUy at the 
dose of my review . «!felbelow, Chapter XVI, 
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the sum total of those manifold conditions for which his 
parent s are directly or indirectly responsible. It will be 
natural to~Begm~with~flre’sch66l;'sincei3ackwardness, as we 
have defined it, declares itself primarily by failure in school 
work The data, so far as they can be reduced to figures, 
are given in Tables V and VI. 

A. School Conditions 

I. Irregular Attendance — ^The most direct reason for a 
lack of school attainments is absence from school itse lf. In 
London 1 1 per cent, of the backward children owed their 
backwardness mainly or in part to prolonged or frequent 
non-attendance (Table V). Compared with the small 
amount reported among the no rmal children, this figu re 
is si gnificant ly high The contrast, indeed, is one of the 
most striking in the whole set of tables of the normal 
children barely one in fifty has been irregular in his 
attendance ; of the backward children as many as one in 
ten In some cases the child had not started schoo l 
un til sis or seven years of age, in others he had been 
a bsent lor lon g periods together , most commonly of all, 
heliad been continually away for short but recurrent spells. 

In Birmingham the percentage was larger stiU (Table VI) 
Here marke d irreg ularities of attendance were noted among 
nearly onff-tblrd of the backward child ren no other single 
factor was so frequently found Judged by the average 
percentage of attendance registered during the current 
year, whereas the normal child ha d been absent for one dW 
nu t of sixteen , the backward child had been abs ept for one 
da y out of seve n . overone^fif th of th e.backwardhadunade 
less th an Ro p er cent, of the possible attendances 

Of this irregular attendance, much, no doubt, is excusable 
— due to the chi ld’s own ailments , or to his exclusion on 
account , of infection in the hoi i^nr family A sequence 
of three or four childish fevers, an obstinate complaint like 
ringworm or vermin in the hair, some minor surgical 
trouble entaihng repeated visits to the hospital, these may 
break up the continuity of the child’s schoohng, and yet, 
since they stamp no visible mark upon his general health or 
character, are hable to shp from the teach^’s mind Then 
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one day the school wakes up to the fact that the child is 
surprisingly backward, and nobody recollects the reason. 
Only when the paren t is c ross-qii^oned. or the records 
from the childla^eiaom-clas^r department are turned up, 
does the true cajise spring to light 


TABLE V SCHOOL CONDITIONS (LONDON) 

Percentage of Normal and Backward Children with Records of Irregular 
Attendance, or Inefdcient Teaching or School Organization 



TABLE VI SCHOOL CONDITIONS (BIimiNGHAM) 
Percentage of Normal and Backward Children with Records of Irregular 
Attendance, or Inefficient Teaching or School Organization 



Normal 

Baolcward 

Corrdatlon 

Backwardness 

Irregular attendance during cur- 
rent year (below So per cent ) 

2 6 


59 

58 

Irregular attendance m the past 

5 I 

31 1 

Inefficient teaching 


4 6 

[I 00] 

Delayed promotion or change of 
school 

- 

7 1 

46 


Much of the irregularity, however, is quite unjustifiable, 
and must be laid at the door of parental connivance or 
neglect. Most troublesome of all, perhaps, yet largely 
preventable, are the consequen ces of perpetual mig ration. 
In huge towns where industries are mixed, and whe^TEere 
is a large mass of floating la bou^and a_great jiea Lnf casua l 
fluctuatin g work, m anyJamilifia-are i qr ever on. the nm ve 
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the child disappears from his former neighbourhood , there 
IS a long delap before he can be followed up , and it is only 
after several weeks that he is entered as a new pupil at a 
fresh school A few more months pass bp , and the familp 
flits again Under such conditions, even a sharp and in- 
telligent youngster may grow up an utter ignoramus 

In certain parts of London this habit of migration is 
exceedingly common ; and here irregular school attendance 
IS more prevalent than elsewhere Just before the war, as 
part of an inquiry upon backwardness, the attendance 
figures were analysed for the entire county by the chief 
inspector of schools In over two hundred departments it 
was found that ‘ the average length of time spent m a 
senior school was only 2i years as compared with a possible 
6 or 7 ’ ^ But, on the whole, throughout the pres ent ce ntury 
non-attendance has steadily diminished. In 1900 a s many as 
28,836 summonses were issued in London for the purpose 
of enforcing school attendance, in 1929 only 2,966, 
roughly one-tenth of the former figure , and during the 
thirty intervening years the decline was fairly constant, year 
by year Non- attendance, therefore, is plaving a dim inish- 
ing part in the product ion r,f b^f^VwarAnpRs 2 

2 Inefficient leaching — Of aU the more obwous causes 
of backwardness, the one most frequently canvassed in the 

1 See London County Council. Scheme of the Local Education Authority, 
1920, Sect XI, ‘ Development of Backward Classes,’ p 68 

2 Averaging the figures for successive periods of five years, the number of 
summonses, expressed as a percentage of the number of children on the 
school rolls, IS as follows 1900-4, 3'S per cent , 1905-9, 20 per cent. , 
1910-14, I 2 per cent , 1915-19, I 6 per cent , 1920-4, 09 per cent., 
1925-9, o 6 per cent Except for the last years of the war, the dumnution 
is continuous No doubt changes in the pohcy or methods of the attendance 
ofiicer may in part account for the decrease in actual legal proceedings but 
there can be httle question that the figures themselves reflect the enormous 
reduction in non-attendance that has been effected dunng the past thirty 

If the records and reports of teachers can be trusted for the companson, 
It would seem that, although the total amount of mattendance was lower in 
London, a larger proportion of it was not warranted by any legitimate ground 
or excuse in Birmingham most of the irregular attendance m the backward 
group was attributed to lU-health 
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past has been the inefEcienc 7 of the teacher. Strangelj 
enough, in the cases covered hy my own investigations, bac 
teaclung was verp rarelp to blame. 

The war, with its continual changes in personnel 
furnished many instructive experiments on the effect of £ 
difference of teacher During those four years, ahke ir 
Birmingham and in London, there certainly seemed £ 
temporary increase in the number of backward children 
But several factors contributed , and the dislocation oJ 
staff, like all the other disturbances, bore most heavily upor 
the dull or unstable children — ^upon those who had lesi 
adaptability, less initiative, and a smaller measure of self- 
control 

Arithmetic, a subject which, more than any other, 
demands continuity of teaching, generally suffered most 
and m particular it was often alleged that arithmetic 
rapidly deteriorated in several of the departments where 
women teachers had been introduced Yet, it was by nc 
means the new and freer methods of the women, nor ye1 
the superior competence and stricter control of their male 
predecessors, that seemed exclusively accountable for the 
result , often it was simply the change itself In one of the 
boys’ schools which I was asked to investigate, stress had 
previously been laid on mechanical accuracy in daily worl 
and on mihtary promptitude in behaviour , here the 
women, with their broader and more tolerant outlook, 
failed, at any rate at the outset, both in maintaining the 
advantages of discipline and m introducing the benefits oi 
liberty. At first there was a reaction and a set-back The 
percentage of backward cases doubled. Yet this was onl) 
transitory, and was very soon reversed. In an inspection, 
made three years later, the amount of backwardness had 
dropped to less than half the original figure. The head- 
master himself, though presumably possessing the natural 
prejudices of the male, very generously ascribed the ultimate 
improvement ‘ to the greater personal interest that the 
feminine sex seems to feel for the individual as an mdividual 
and to their special sympathy for the weak ’ 

Generally speaking, the number of backward cases attri- 
butable to bad teaching appears more and more on the 
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decline At one time it was no unusual custom to reserve 
tlfe-bnglitest and best-trained teachers for the abler pupils 
in the higher standards, and to consign the big, dull, 
unprogressive lads to a sort of human lumber-room under 
the oldest and least stimulating master. Such a practice 
may not, perhaps, actually produce backwardness, since the 
backwardness is already there , but it does nothing to 
remove and much to augment it This, however, is a 
policy that is certainly on the wane Nowadays, with an 
enterprising head teacher the opposite line is more likely 
to be pursued , and more than one school could be named 
where the most efficient and up-to-date teaching is to be 
seen m the backward class 

To complain of bad teaching is scarcely helpful unless one 
specifies where the teaching is at fault. It is fair to say that, 
on the whole, the middle stages of elementary education 
have not received the same amount of attention as has been* 
bestowed on the infants’ school or on the highest classes of 
all. The subjects and the mode of approach are still old- 
fashioned In the lowest standards of the upper depart- 
ments, the most primitive methods stiU frequently persist ^ 
Here it is the teacher rather than the child who is backward. 
The effects are perhaps most harmful, as they are certainly 
most evident, in the teaching of reading The consequences 
may then be widespread the dull youngster may be kept 
back, not in reading alone, but in all the subjects that depend 
upon It In the higher classes, bad teaching is more hiely 
to be discernible in some particular subject m which the 
teacher himself is weak, arithmetic, as taught to older 
and duller girls, is perhaps the subject most conspicuously 
affected in this way. 

As a general rule, however, the point at which the teacher 
is most open to criticism consists, not in the inefficiency of 
his methods as judged by ordinary requirements, but rather 
in his failure to adapt has methods to the pecuhar needs of 

1 The report and recommendations of the Consultative Committee of 
the Board of Education on the problems of fhe Primary School have already 
had an excellent influence in drawing attention to the need for improvement 
both in curriculum and in teaching methods at this stage , but there is an 
admirable field for experimental work in the reorganized junior schools. 
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the backward At times his disregard goes even farther. 
He entirely omits to find out which of Hs pupils are back- 
ward and who stand in need of special treatment. The 
dullard is left marking time in a low class ; his dullness gets 
accepted like an axiom , and presently the fact that he is 
a couple of years above the average age is altogether for- 
gotten. Sometimes, indeed, the sheer size of the lad excites 
a startled comment on his puny attainments But stiU 
no one attempts to search out a cause. Half unconsciously 
It is taken for granted that some incurable stupidity or some 
inherent obstinacy on the part of the child himself must be 
the sole and sufficient explanation. Nothing is done. And 
the child leaves school unable to write the simplest letter 
or to work out the most commonplace sum. 

As we shall see later on, this is often the history of the 
child who is specifically backward in reading. Having been 
absent perhaps for six months from the infants’ department, 
he is promoted to the upper department while still unable 
to understand a single line of print , there the teacher 
implicitly assumes that the child has never learnt to read 
because he cannot , and no fresh effort is made 

In the majority of mstances, however, the problem is less 
straightforward. The teacher labours in vain, because he 
has never realized that the whole type of instruction 
requires to be radically changed. Once the necessity has 
been explained to him, he is ready to do his best. But 
perhaps the most difficult point to brmg home is that there 
is no single method appropriate to the backward child as 
such. The essential need is a teacher with an experimental 
outlook and adaptable turn of mind. What particular 
changes should be made ■will depend m every instance on the 
underlying causes of the trouble hence the main key to 
success is to vary and modify the teaching until it fits the 
mdividual child. 

But the teacher must not be expected to shoulder all the 
blame. The investigation of contributing factors is a long 
and complicated process, requiring time, personal attention, 
and a special psychological technique. The psychologist is 
only just beginmng to supply the necessary technical 
methods , and it is not every head teacher or administrative 
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authority that can spare the assistant time and freedom for 
first-hand studies in the classroom, or permit the classes 
themselves to be small enough for an experimental attitude 
and for individual work. 

In most of the cases of backwardness where the fault hes 
mainly with the school, the school organization rather 
than the teacher seems at bottom responsible. There is, 
in particular, one factor that is met with far more frequently 
than inefficient teaching — ^namely, delayed or dl-timed 
promotion, whether from one department to another, or 
from one class to a second within the same department.^ 
Sometimes the child is promoted too slowly. Sometimes he 
is promoted to a standard for which he is not yet ripe. 
Most of all, the discontmuity of methods between the 
infants’ department and the senior department, or between 
two successive schools, is answerable for the sudden lack 
of progress so common in boys and girls towards the age of 
8 or 9 In one department the child may have been taught 
to read on ‘ word-whole ’ or ‘ look-and-say ’ principles , in 
another he has to start again on purely phonic or alphabetic 
lines. At his first school he may have been taught subtrac- 
tion by the old-fashioned process of equal additions , at his 
new school he is required to re-learn it by the new-fashioned 
device of decomposition. Hence, to be enrolled in a fresh 
school often means being sent back to a lower class to learn 
the proper procedure, just as a patient with a badly set limb 
is sometimes sent once again into the hospital to have the 
bone re-broken ; and so the child’s whole educational 
development is abruptly thrown out of gear by what at first 
sight seems a negligible change. Teachers themselves have 
come to realize this source of failure , and of late have 
largely corrected it by adopting more flexible methods and 
by seeking a freer interchange of views 

When all is said, however, the criticisms that I have just 
ventured to pass apply only to a small fraction of the cases. 
Under normal conditions, defects of teachmg and of school 
organization account for less than one case in twenty And 
it is encouraging to note that these causes have become rarer 
and rarer m more recent surveys as compared with those 
‘ See again Tables V and VI. 
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earned out ten or twelve years ago. It is clear, therefore, 
that in the main the causes of educational backwardness 
must be sought outside the school itself 

B. Home Conditions 

Two months in every year, two days in every week, and aU 
except five hours out of every twenty-four, are spent by the 
child not at school but somewhere else — at home, in the 
street, or wherever he takes his recreation. Hence much 
that IS done in the classroom during the working day may 
be undone during the evemngs and weekends when the 
child is at large It is not enough, therefore, to examine 
the backward child in the schoohoom and talk over his 
fadings with the teacher , it is equally essential to study the 
conditions of his hfe outside And, if our survey is to 
miss no important cause of backwardness, we must pass on 
to inquire how far the backward and the normal differ 
in their out-of-school environment. 

I. P overty . — ^T he factors on which teachers themselves 
are wont to lay^ost stress are those that arise within the 
child’s own home Nor can it be denied that in this 
direction the teacher has often to struggle against grave and 
depressing hindrances The difiiculty is greatest in the 
slum-areas. As we have aheady seen, it is in the poorer 
districts that the backward are most numerous , and the 
social reformer, assuming, as he generally does, that aU are 
born with equal gifts, infers that it is the heavy hand of 
penury that manufactures dullards and dunces out of normal 
boys and girls Let us examme, therefore, with closer detail 
and precision, the facts that are brought to light by the 
home mquiries m the case of our two selected groups. I 
shall begin with economic conditions first, since these are 
most easily defined and assessed 

The word ‘ poverty,’ though constantly employed in these 
discussions, is in itself somewhat vague and ambiguous 
There is the frugal poverty that scrapes to find the rent ; 
there is the hungry poverty that never knows where to look 
for the next meal , there is the respectable poverty that 
sacrifices necessities to appearance. In this research, as in 
my previous study of dehnquency, I havej^foUowed Mr. 
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Seebohm Rowntree’s definition^ Poverty I have taken 
to mean earnings insufficient for the full maintenance of 
boddy health in all the members of the family By estimat- 
ing the expenditure needed for food, rent, clothing, and 
fuel, with a family of a stated size, it is possible to calculate 
for any given year a minimum standard in the cost of 
living This minimum may be termed the poverty line : it 
marks the margin of a bare subsistence.® 

Among my backward cases m London, I find that over 
20 per cent. feU. definitely below this standard about one 
child in five was thus in want of the^ common necessities of 
life. The percentage is considerably higher among the 
backward girls than among the backward boys ; upon the 
frailer sex, domestic duties and unhealthy conditions of 
existence appear to tell more heavily. In the control 
group the number below the poverty hne amounts to 15 
per cent The difference is significant, but not large. It 
would yield a correlation between backwardness and extreme 
poverty of only 'lo Plainly, to be brought up in the 
poorest of homes, and yet to achieve normal progress at 
school, are by no means incompatible. * 

There is, however, a special reason why the amount of 
poverty in the control group should be so high. It will be 
remembered that each normal child, being paired with a 
backward child, had to be-l:hos en trom the same sch ooI~a 5 
the lat^r The schools cOiTESffiihg backward childf^r-are 
usually^chools in poor neighbourhoods It follows that 
there is a fair chance that the normal child so picked will be 

1 Poverty, 1901, chapter iv, ‘ The Poverty Line ’ 

® My poverty line cuts off approximately the classes labelled by Charles 
Booth ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ' ‘ A ’ comprises ‘ the lowest class of occasional labourers 

loafers, street-sellers, the destitute, the semi-cnnunal ’ , and ‘ B ’ includes 
‘ casual labour , irregular earmngs , chrome want.’ (See his Ltfe and 
Labour in London, 'ml 1, 1889, pp 33 seq) These two classes together 
he terms the ‘ very poor ’ ; > he calculates that 8-4 per cent fall within that 
category His next two classes, ‘ C ’ (chiefly * seasonal labour and inter- 
mittent earmngs ’) and ‘ D ’ (chiefly ‘ small but constant earnings , unskilled, 
but regular labour ’), are grouped together as ‘ poor ’ Most of these may be 
described as hving in ‘ secondary poverty ’ , their earmngs barely sufflee 
to maintain a constant level of physical health, because, though theoretically 
above the minimal standard for necessities, much of what is earned becomes 
absorbed by other expenditure, useful, needless, or unmtelhgent 
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almost as poverty-stricken as his backward fellow. If we 
take figures for the whole of Xondon; xhe percentage would 
be far lower I estimate that barely 8 per cent, of the school 
population is below the poverty hne as above defined. This 
would raise the correlation between backwardness and 
extreme poverty from -lo to ’30 
Among the backward another 38 per cent, came from 
homes that were moderately poor Accordingly, if we take 
these figures as representative of the whole county, we may 
conclude that w^ over half the children in London who 
are dull and backward come from poor homes On the 
other hand, barely one in ten come from homes that are 
well-to-do. The detailed figures for the mam economic 
groups are given in the table below.^ 


TABLE VII SOCIAL CONDITIONS (LONDON) 
Percentages of Normal and Backward Chjldren falling into the Various 
Economic Categones 



1 Control Group 

Baotward 

Correlation of 
Home Clr- 


Boys 

GUIs 

Av 3 

Boys 

Girls 

Av 

with Back- 
wardness 

Very Poor (A & B) . 
Poor (C & D) 
Comfortable (E & F) 
Well-to-do (G & H) 

331 
39 4 
135 

16 2 
348 
37 4 
ri 6 

84 
32 3 

515 

178 

16 I 

37 3 
352 

II 4 

247 
39 9 
273 
81 

386 

312 

97 

30 

24 

- 26 

- 18 


If, employing the tetrachoric method,® we calculate 
coefficients of correlation merely from the percentages 
observed among the backward and among the general 
population, we find that the correlation between back- 
wardness and economic circumstances averages about *25, 
being highest in the case of extreme poverty Here, how- 

1 If we make an estimate from the percentages living in the several electoral 
divisions much the same proportion is reached In the Birmingham in- 
vestigation 27 per cent of the backward children came from homes that were 
exceedingly poor or neglected But this figure was based merely upon the 
impressions of the teachers 

* The figures in this column are estimates for the whole of London at the 
time of my investigation 

• See below, Appendix HI 
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ever, it is possible to base the coefficients on more finely 
graded estimates The classification according to economic 
conditions yields eight classes , the tests for intelligence and 
for educational attainments yield a mart for each child. 
Calculated from these data the correlation of economic 
conditions -with attainments is ‘35, with intehigence, •29. 
These figures are of the same order as those deduced by the 
rougher method. In an uncompleted investigation carried 
out under the Medical Research Council, Mrs. Frances 
Wood has also endeavoured to estimate the correlation 
between children’s intelligence and the economic condi- 
tions of their homes The correlations obtained in various 
schools ranged between '26 and *38 , and therefore agree 
with my own ^ 

It wiU be observed that the correlation is appreciably 
higher for school attainments than for mtehigence Thus, 
over and above the fact that the poor child tends to be a 
dull child, his poverty, it would seem, is hkely to make him 

1 The Relation between Home Conditions and the Intelligence of School 
Children (Medical Research Council, Special Report Senes, No 74) by 
L Isserlis from data collected b7 the late Mrs Frances Wood Tocdculate 
the two coefficients given in the text ( 35 and 29) I constructed, by a simple 
method of sampling, a random group that should be as nearly as possible 
representative of the general population — ^that is, with a proportionate 
admixture of brighter and better-class children and with the backward 
reduced to appropriate numbers When denved by merely throwing 
together the children from the control group and the backward group re- 
spectively the coefficients are a httle larger The fact that Mrs Wood’s 
figures are shghtly higher than my own may similarly be explained by the 
fact that her groups included a large proportion of poor children, and the 
standard deviations seem therefore to have been wider 

It wiU be observed that the correlation between poverty and backwardness, 
when based upon individual cases, is only half the size of the correlation 
obtained when the calculation is based upon a comparison of boroughs 
There is, however, no real inconsistency between the two results Consider 
the other end of the scholastic scale If we regarded a Umversity professor- 
ship as a mark of scholastic advancement, we should probably find that all 
those achieving this rank hved m well-to-do districts, and none in distncts 
that were exceedingly poor The local distribution of academic talent 
would thus show an almost complete correlation with the economic grade of 
the neighbourhood, We could not, however, infer that wealth was a neces- 
sary condition or an inevitable reward of academic success nor should we 
expect so high a correlation between economic circumstances and scholastic 
success if we turned from distncts to individuals. 
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still more backward in school work than his dull intelligence 
by Itself would lead us to expect. It may be of interest to 
note that in a similar mqiuiry upon dehnquency I found that 
the proportions of poor children among my delinquent 
groups, though large, were not quite so high as those given 
in the table for backwardness I conc l ude that poverty is 
associated ivit h backwardness in~i c hoor worF somew hat 
more closely than with dull intelligence, and with both rnore 
cl osely than with delihqu ehcyT ^ 

MMmal Condiitdnr~df~ the Hom e — ^When we think 
of backwardness at school as one of the effects of poverty, 
it is essential to ask how precisely can poverty produce 
it ? Plainly the connexion must be indirect rather than 
direct. In London of to-day, no child is deprived of an 
eflBcient elementary education because his parents are 
too poor to pay for it Boys and girls going to a free 
Council school in the slums are taught quite as well 
as those who pay fees at expensive private schools in 
wealthier districts, and perhaps even better. If standards 
of attamment are somewhat lower in those elementary 
schools that he m the poorer districts, that is because the 
schools are forced to reduce their general requirements, not 
because these schools are -willingly content with less 

So far as school progress is coimerned, poverty appears 
Jo operate in two main directions^ TtJmpair. s health, and 
it hrmts genera l knowledge. By impoverishing the” cKld^s 
pE^^cal ^tahty, it diminishes his capacity-ixT learn , and 
by restricting Ids mental horizon, it deprlV'es him of that 
preparatory background'of worldly lore and culture that 

most schools takefforgntirrcdr ~ ^ " 

The efficiency oTthe mind varies from day to day -with the 
state of the body , and the body cannot be sustained in full 
working order if poverty deprives it of p mper fond, proper 
clothing, proper housing, and proper sleep In parncular^ 
as we shall see "in a moment, continued malnutrition may 
leave the mind more or less p erm anently enfeebled But 
a closer inquiry seems to show -that such consequences are 
neither so widespread nor so far-reaching as is commonly 
supposed. Again and again I noted that, although in thi 
f he Toting Delinquent, p 64 
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poorest homes the parents might be manifestly underfed, 
the children’s health seemed fairly well maintained. A 
number bore signs suggestive of gross under-nourishment 
during the pre-school period ; but malnutrition due to 
existing social hardship was observed in only lo per cent, of 
the backward cases. And, if my observations can be trusted, 
It would seem that it is mainly duting early infancy that 
poverty tends to stunt the young child’s mental and 
ph ysical grow th 

IfTiasT^deed, long been officially recognized that the 
child who comes to school hungry and half-starved is in no 
fit condition to wrestle with intellectual tasks , and con- 
sequently in normal times physical debihty among school 
children from sheer want of food is now quite exceptional. 
In well-organized areas at the date of my survey, the 
Education (Provision of Meals) Acts (1906 and 1914)/ 
together with the activities of the school care committees, 
had almost entirely abolished gross instances of under- 
feeding The child from^ Ae needy ho me see ms more_ 
often to be suffering frSm’Ampropenbod bhan irdST 
insufficient food He may be dosed, and even over-dosed, 
with brssdTpotatoes, and tea , but the diet is ih-chosen 
rather than too scanty The choice is largely determined 
by cheapness , but many parents have still to learn that a 
child thrives, not by the quantity that it eats, but on whaf 
it can digest and assimilate ® 

1 The provisions of these Acts, with some modifications, are now incor- 
porated in the Education Act, 1921, sections 82-5. It may be noted that 
by this Act ‘ no teacher shall be required as part of his duties to super- 
vise or assist, or to abstain from supervising and assisting in the provision of 
meals ’ Nevertheless, the teaclier can at times render much assistance by 
drawing attention to needy cases , and he may perhaps be reminded that the 
measure is meant, not as a temporary relief to be admimstered only in 
instances of extreme destitution, but as a public provision for any child who 
IS unable, owing to insuffiaent food, ‘ to take fuU advantage of the education 
provided,’ whether his parents are poor or not 
During the period of my investigation the average number of children 
fed each week by the Council was about 13,000 of the feeding or meals 
provided about half were dinners, and the remainder chiefly breakfasts, nulk, 
or cod-hver oil. 

* The effects of early malnutntion, as distinct from current malnutntion, 
are more difficult to estimate and probably more severe The reader will 
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There is another handicap from which the child of poor 
larents is apt to suffer — ^more prevalent, but more easily 
overlooked Among the weak and w eary youngsters of the 
slu ms inadequate sleep seems far mo re^ff requently to blam e 
: ofT:heir condition thanlnadequam^eals ! Until ten"^r 
ileverT o*ciock at nightTln the rougher~^arts of London, 
;iny boys and girls of ^ or 7 may be seen playing in the 
streets, nursing the baby on the doorstep, or waiting for 
;heir parents outside the public-house Even when packed 
off early to bed, they may not get to sleep until midnight, 
when older relatives, who share their bed or bedroom, at 
ength rather noisily turn in. During summer the Daylight 
Saving Bill has operated to cut short the hours of rest ; 
while the sun is up, and the room is bright, children and 
adults alike forget how late the time may be. This, of 
course, is no argument against summer-time itself All that 
•S necessary is that parents should recogmze that children 
must go to bed by the clock, and, if any of them are kept 
wakeful by the hght shimng into the bedroom, see that a 
dark bhnd is fitted to the window. 

Often, when the child is in bed for the requisite number 
of hours, the conditions under which he tries to sleep may 
be so unfavourable that wholesome rest is out of the 

Dote that m7 investigation was completed before the rapid increase of 
anemploTineat It is urgently to be desired that, if possible, some co- 
operative research should be made upon the effects of unemployment upon 
the physical and mental development of children in the areas where the con- 
ditions have been most severe The comparison of vanous groups, studied 
simultaneously from both the economic and the psychological aspects, 
should throw a great deal of hght upon soaological problems, though no 
doubt, hke all mass-surveys, it will probably raise more questions than it 
answers 

I may here record some relevant observations made by one of my own 
research students In an investigation on the mental capacities of Jewish 
children, it was noted that malnutrition was far less common among Jewish 
boys and girls than among non-Jewish, even though both hved in the same 
poor neighbourhood and the non-Jewish parents were actually earnmg more : 
at 10 the Jew is nearly two inches taller and five pounds heavier than the 
average Gentile And moreover, it was found that, judged by inteUigence 
tests, Jewish children are on an average nearly half a year ahead of non- 
Jewish It IS interesting to speculate how far the results are due to racial 
heredity and more rapid growth, and how far they are attnbutable to wiser 
feeding from infancy onwards 
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question. There may be an incessant racket in the house 
or in the street below , there may be several restless relatives 
in the same room or bed ; the bed itself may be desperately 
uncomfortable, improvised perhaps out of a rickety couch 
or a couple of hard wooden chairs , the window sashes may 
be permanently fastened and the chimney blocked up ; the 
bedding just a heap of overcoats, petticoats, and newspapers 
piled on top of the sleeper, so that his chest is overweighted, 
and his mouth and nose are smothered, while his toes stick 
out, cold and uncovered, at the farther end. As a result, 
he gets up tired and reluctant, bolts his breakfast lest he 
should be late at school, arrives yawning and exhausted, 
and can hardly keep his ears open to what his teacher says , 
so soon as he attempts to read, his eyes feel heavy, and at 
length, before the afternoon is over, he drops ofE into a doze. 
To concentrate for long is utterly impossible ; and lessons 
for which sustained attention is necessary, like memory- 
work or sums, are never properly attempted ^ 

There are, indeed, many other ways, equally apparent 
but less easy to remedy, in which bad home conditions may 
pp the child’s vitality. The houss—may be damp or 
insanitary, and the rooms There may be no 

yard or garden for ttie child to play in. The approaches or 
the courts around may be shut off from proper ventilation 
and fresh air. Where the conditions of hfe are so unhealthy, 
epidemics of whooping-cough and measles, petty infections 
like sore eyes or bad colds, spread from family to family 
like wild-fire. And, when the children are ill, the parents 
may have neither the tune nor the money, neither the 
intelligence nor the wdl, to secure proper treatment from 
the doctor or the surgeon. Thus, quite apart from sheer 
underfeeding, poverty is apt to engender a perpetual state 
of i ll-heal th. 

It is, too, the child from the hard-pressed nousehold who 
accepts employment during out-of-school hours. Paid 
child-labour, and its effects on work in the classroom, con- 

1 Elsewliere I have reported the remarkable improvement obtained in the 
arithmetic of a group of backward girls, when they were allowed to sleep for 
a short period every day during school hours. {L C.C Reforts, No. 1 744 , cf 
The Subnormal Mfnd,-p 123) 
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stitute a question that has often been discussed.^ Many of 
these ov erwnrlcp.d vonnpters come to school already tired 
ou t botinn bod y ^d m md , later, as th.e effects are cumula- 
Hve, they become pale, haggard, apathetic, and chronically 
fatigued Since the passing of the Employment of Children 
Act m 1903 and of the Education Act in 1921, bye-laws 
have been framed to meet the problem , and the paid 
employment of school children has rapidly diminished. 
Teachers, however, can stiU render valuable service by 
watching the physical state of pupds under their care, and 
vigilantly checking any contravention of the law. 

But pa id vyork is not the only wo rk that dr a i ns the energies 
of the p^o r Manj9 particularly among the girls, have 
h&Sfy domestic dut^ to f ulfil at h ome — shopping, scrub- 
bing, washing up, anEp'whenThe mother is away at work, 
mmding the home and tending the baby — for, in famihes 
such as these, there almost always is a baby Apart from 
the sheer physical fatigue that ensues, breakfast and 
dmner have often to be scamped to make time for household 
errands , and, if the housework has to be done in the early 
morning, the child may reach school half famished and 
utterly worn out, before the lessons of the day begin I 
can call to mmd many a case where a backward little'* 
drudge, diiD,-di:; owsy, and le thargic, was no sooner relieved 
of these memal taSks at home, than she smartened up m 
school, and quicEy made good the progress she had lost. 

3 Intelle ctual Conditions of the Home — In a well-to-do 
household, where tlie tamlly is small and, means are adeq;uate, 
where the father is a workman with an intelhgent interest 
in his work, where the mother is a woman with the mchna- 
tion and the freedom for intellectual pursuits, the child wiU 
begm school life with the foundations of his education already 
well laid. Before ever he comes to the infants’ department, 

^ One of the earhest and best-known investigations is that carried out in 
London by my colleague under the Council, Dr Thomas, and summari2ed 
m the Jnnual Report of the Chief Medical Officer for the Board of Education, 
1911, p 250 See hkewise the comments on the subject in the same and 
subsequent reports, 191 1, p 254, and 1912, p 317 also Greenwood, 
and Physique of School Children, pp 55 et seq In his Report for 1913 Sir 
George Newman wisely warns the reader against drawing rash inferences 
from statistical comparisons alone. 
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he will be encouraged to teach himself to read, and soon 
wiU be expected to pen httle letters to his uncles or aunts. 
As he grows older, he wiU pick up almost as much general 
knowledge at home as In the classroom , *he will learh 
more during his leisure hoiJTrTbout the world and its 
ways than he does "frofiTra^T^raal ■ lessens at school. 
His father and mother will have both time and ability 
to answer his childish questions, and to join or direct 
him in his games, his home-lessons, and his visits to places 
of interest Instead of bemg left to play with a crowd of 
small brothers and sisters, he may be the chief companion 
of his parents, and the object of their intellectual pride , at 
meals, and in the evenings, and during his walb abroad, he 
wiU share their conversation, and thus imbibe from day to 
day a miscellaneous store of worldly vnsdom In such a 
home he wih have abundant means to educate himself • 
he wiU be given educative toys when he is tiny ; and, when 
he is older, he will be allowed access to his father’s book- 
shelf, and receive pocket money to buy boob and magazines 
of his own. This pre-school information and these out-of- 
school acquirements will prove invaluable in giving a con- 
tent and a meaning to the more abstract instruction 
provided by the school itself 

With the poor child .a ll-th, is is reversed H is mother and 
father^ow astonishingly little of any life except their own, 
and have neither the time nor the leisure, neither the ability 
nor the disposition, to impart what httle they know The 
mother’s conversation may be chiefly limited to the topics 
of cleaning, coobng, and scolding The father, when not 
at work, may spend most of his time ‘ round the corner ’ 
refreshing a worn-out body, or sittmg by the fire with cap 
on and coat off, sucbng his pipe in gloomy silence The 
vocabulary that the cMd absorbs is restricted to a few 
hundred words, most of them inaccurate, uncouth, or 
mispronounced, and the rest unfit for reproduction in the 
schoolroom. In the home itself there is no hterature that 
deserves the title , and the child’s whole universe is closed 
in and circumscribed by walls of brick and a paU of smoke. 
From one end of the year to the other, he may go no 
farther than the nearest shops or the neighbouring recrea- 
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tion ground. The country or the seaside are mere words 
to him, dimly suggesting some place to which cripples are 
sent after an accident, visuahzed perhaps in terms of some 
photographic ‘ souvenir from Southend ’ or some pictorial 
‘ memento from Margate,’ aU framed in shells, brought 
back by his parents on a bank-holiday trip a few weeks 
after their wedding 

The meagreness of the general information possessed by 
such a child is difiicult to credit. To illustrate its amazing 
paucity, I may cite the results of a small inquiry made 
among pupils from the lower standards in one of the poorest 
quarters just outside the City. The children were mainly 
between 7 and 8, thorough httle Cockneys, having s|)ent, 
with few exceptions, the whole of then short hves within 
earshot of Bow bells. Of these town-bred boys and girls, 
nearly 350 in number, 46 per cent , I found, had never to 
their knowledge seen any other animal besides a horse, a 
cat, and a dog ; 16 per cent, thought a sheep much larger 
than a cow ; 23 per cent had never set eyes on a field or a 
patch of grass, even in a Council park , 64 per cent, had 
never travelled m a train , and 98 per cent, had never seen 
the sea. With an mteUectual background such as this, how 
many of the statements conveyed to them by teachers or 
by readmg-books must remam mere meamngless formulae 
with no mental picture to correspond ' 

This hopeless ignorance of common matters is, of course, 
not exclusively confined to children from poor homes. 
Sometimes, even where the family is comfortably off, the 
standard of culture is still lamentably low In the house- 
hold of many a skilled workman or artisan, nothing but daily 
work, daily meals, and weekly recreations of the crudest 
type, make up the chief interests of the members. The only 
reading-matter left about by the adults may be a picture 
paper on weekdays, a Sunday paper devoted mainly to 
murder and divorce, and aii occasional evemng edition taken 
for the sporting news. Intellectual culture is thought of 
as a thing peculiar to the teaching professjom^ disdained 
and perhaps actively discountenanced as an unworthy and 
pedantic affectation. ‘ Book learning,’ said a burly bus 
conductor to me once, ‘ isn’t for kids that’ll have to earn 
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their bread,’ adding, with ambiguous mispronunciation, 
‘ It’s only for them as likes to give themselves the hairs of the 
’ighbrow ’ And his attitude and outlook are typical of 
many a hardworking parent 

4. Emotional and Moral Conditions of the Home — Nor is 
it sufficient to consider only the intellectual or cultural 
status of the home. The m oral tone, the emotion al atmo- 
sphere of the family life. TnayT Qually react on the ctylH’.s 
school 'work It within the^ome there is a general 
attitud^of slackn ess, irregularity, an d evasion, the child 
himself'^s likely to become unpunctual ancTTemiss outside 
the house as well as within it ; he may grow deceptive and 
dishonest in all his dealings, and quickly turn into a truant 
or a cheat. The anxieties, the quarrels, the gaieties of his 
relatives, are hable to upset the balance of his own self- 
control , and, as every teacher can testify, after each week- 
end and after each long holiday, many a pupil returns to 
school worn out, unsettled, or even half demoralized. The 
key to much inattentiveness in the classroom hes in the events 
'■of th6 child’s daily hie at home His mind may be nxed, 
not on his lessons, but on his own personal problems — 
brooding over his mother’s harsh treatment, worrying over 
his father's monetary trials, day-dreaming of a time when all 
wiU b^jime oth - and rrosy 

Sometimes the parents cannotror will not co-operate 
Sometimes they are openly hosti le Antagonism between 
parent and teacher, betWeen'me home and the school 
authority, is nearly al ways infectious, and becomes a 
frequent cause of mditterence or q^bsitio n in th e child 
himself The effects are so often unsuspected by the 
teacher that it is worth while illustrating them by a 
couple of concrete instances from my hst. 

The mother of one of the backward children in my group 
had been reproached by the head mistress for not providing 
her eldest girl with spectacles. The refusal contmued , the 
reproaches were repeated ; and the whole affair developed 
into an open feud — at any rate on the side of the mother. 
Two years later the girl’s younger sister was promoted from 
the infants’ to the same department In the infants’ school 
she had been keen, docile, and industrious Very quickly 
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she came to share her mother’s resentment ; and her 
attitude subtly showed itself in class by a growing care- 
lessness and laziness, and a Hnd of silent and passive defiance. 
Evidently the child felt, more or less unconsciously, that, 
however much her teachers reproved her, she would always 
have her mother on her side. She had been tested by her 
teacher in the infants’ department , and; fourteen months 
later, I tested her myself The change in the child’s 
attitude was plainly reflected in the test-results. In httle 
over a year her educational ratio had sunk from 91 per cent, 
to 83. _ _ 

Another incident is still more instructive. During the 
war, while an air-raid was in progress, an ex-soldier came 
to one of the Council schools at the head of a band of 
parents, demanding the shelter of the building As the 
ringleader of the group, he was taken to task by the head- 
master for his aggressive and insolent behaviour. !Five 
years later his youngest son came under the charge of the 
same headmaster. Hitherto quiet, amenable, and hard- 
working, the boy seemed suddenly to lose aU respect for 
school and school disciplme. When the war-time incident 
was recalled, the unexpected change was easily accounted 
for , but it was only by reconcihng the parent and the 
teacher, and by persuading the father to forget his old 
animosity, at any rate m front of his son, that the lad’s 
deference to authority could be re-awakened and his 
interest in school work revived. 

When the friction arises over the backward child himself, 
the lack of co-operation is still more disastrous Sometimes 
the teacher has to complain that the c hild is unpa nctual, 
untidy, or irregular in attendance , and*fTie ]TTintFCT, m her 
endeavour to defend herself and shield the boy^lsTed to 
make hasty retorts or false excuses before the boy himself 
Sometimes the teacher reports that the cBjI 3 i 5 ’~Mle^r 
stupid in the classroom, and asks that his efforts shall be 
seconded by a little pressuro-at-hocie ; and the parents, 
feeling that more, is being demanded than, the boy can be 
ec^eoted to perform, declare that he is no more stupid than 
^ey are^^ pronouncement that is at times hterally true. 
Not infrequently the parents ^ifitiselves disagree: the 
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father chides the boy as indo lent and good-f nT.Tnothing , 
the mother protects and spoils hi m like a bab y. The 
effects upon the child may be readily foreseen. 

Usually, however, the adverse influences lurking in the 
background are subtler, more complex, and far harder to 
trace Accordingly, it cannot be too strongly insisted that, 
in every home inquiry, it is never enough to note the 
material conditions alone. The m oral attitude, the cultural 
background, the emotional relations b etweenthe diff erent 
relatives, have all to be closely studie d and wa<'^h‘=*d, 

5.-5FA^ Cdn'diHons of the Neighbourhood . — ^But the child’s 
out-of-school environment does not consist solely of his 
house and family. It also includes, particularly for the 
older boy, the streets aroun d, and the playfellows he meets 
there The social IhveSfifStof, therefore^ must extend his 
observations Often, indeed, the character of the home can 
be largely guessed from its neighbourhood , and, conversely, 
the cumulative influences of the neighbourhood can be 
inferred from the inside of a single house. Yet some- 
times there is a difference The wholesome upbring- 
ing the child has enjoyed in an earnest and respectable 
household may be altogether nullified by the experiences 
that he encounters beyond the street door. A sudden 
change m his attitude towards school life may find its 
explanation here. The outlook of the child himself is 
bound to be coloured by the ideals of his boon companions. 
If in their view it is more manly to profess a distaste for 
books and lessons, and a facetious scorn for the class teacher, 
then the smartest and most conscientious worker will soon 
grow ashamed of his superior prowess and zeal 

On the other hand, the effects may occasionally be 
transposed ; and the opportunities afforded by the district 
may help in some small measure to counterbalance the 
limitations of the home. When health and knowledge are 
cramped indoors, they sometimes expand outside. If there 
is no yard or garden adjoiiung the house, there may be a 
park or playing-field at the other end of the road , and 
always there is the road itself. To the urchin whose 
travds are confined to a half-mile radius from his doorstep, 
what he hears and sees from the pavement may prove 
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tlie richest source of that fund of worldly shrewdness which 
he gradually accumulates for himself After aU, for those 
who learn not from books but from life, what can be more 
informative than the scenes of a London street — ‘ that 
mighty place of education, the favourite school of Dickens 
and Defoe ’ f Has not Stevenson, in his Apology for 
Idlers, assured us that the ‘ odds and ends he came by in the 
open street while playing truant ’ were worth ‘ all the lack- 
lustre periods m the class or lecture haU ’ ? 

Yet, even in London, streets and districts differ Should 
the lad hve near a railway terminus, or close to a busy 
thoroughfare with its large and inviting shop windows or 
lively biUs and posters on the hoardings, he ■will often pick 
up, during his desultory rambles, some vivid and fragmentary 
notions about the ci-vilized world of to-day. Many a small 
child has gleaned a knowledge of money values from the 
tickets m shop windows , has practised reading from the 
huge advertisements on the hoardings ; and has learnt his 
geography of England from an illuminated map outside a 
station But at times, it must be confessed, the features of 
the city streets are all too stimulating The East-ender is 
tempted to shirk school for the fun of prowling round the 
docks ; and the West-ender to spend in the picture palace 
or the fun fair hours that should be given to healthy recrea- 
tion out of doors. 

Other neighbourhoods are as monotonous as these are 
provocative If the child’s rambhngs are limited to those 
genteel suburban areas, where nothing is to be seen but 
row after row of red-brick villas, or block after block of 
tenement buildings, where ‘ Respectability ’ (in the phrase 
of the American satirist) ‘ stalks the byways unashamed,’ 
what is there to stir his imagination or to kindle his childish 
interests ’’ In these dull but decorous districts, the code of 
the inhabitants is severely against their children ‘ bemg seen 
in the streets.’ Hence, e-ven ^en there is the stimulus of 
stores and stations and picture^lace placards near at hand, 
and thrillmg episodes to be witnessed from the kerbstone, 
the prudent parent, not wholly without reason, -will forbid 
her boy to loiter outside the house. The shopping is done, 
' ‘ R, L Stevenson, loc, at., p 73 
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not by the child, but by the mother ; the child stays at 
home and plays in the small back-yard. And so he loses, 
not only fresh air and companionship, but the sharpness of 
eye, the readiness of response, and all the titbits of mis- 
cellaneous information that the street arab, less vigilantly 
supervised, precociously snaps up for himself. 

Summary — ^Hov? far are the predictable effects of these 
various conditions disclosed by our statistical findings f Un- 
fortunately, in each individual case, a good deal has to be 
decided by personal impression and even by mere guesswork 
— ^though it may be the guesswork of an acute and experienced 
observer So far as the data can be trusted, the chief 
figures are as follows 20 per cent, of my backward cases 
came, as we have seen, from poverty-stricken families. In 
8 per cent the child’s health and vigour were gravely 
impaired by the material conditions of his hfe at home 
in 16 per cent his education was seriously hampered by 
its low intellectual conditions ; emotional and moral 
troubles were noted in ii per cent. , and in 3 per cent, the 
conditions of the neighbourhood seemed definitely inimical. 
On the other hand, in the control group, even where poverty 
was present, these various concomitants of poverty were 
far less frequently discerned 

If, however, I were to single out the one feature in the 
home which showed the closest relation to the child’s school 
progress, it would be, not the economic or industrial status 
of the family, but the efficiency of the mother We have 
already noted how closely this conditions the child’s physical 
development during the first few years of hfe. But in 
later years it has an immediate influence, no less profound, 
on the child’s whole intellectual growth At the same time, 
by affecting his comfort, cheerfulness, conscientiousness, 
and bodily fitness from day to day, it acts through 
subtler chaimels, indirect as well as direct. Wherever the 
child’s mother is lacking in inteUigence, in temperamental 
stability, or in general force of character, where she is 
mdifferent to the mental welfare of her family, or herself 
overburdened by domestic worries or by frailties of heredity 
and health, there the child’s whole mental and moral 
development suffers together. 
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The characteristics of the backward child’s home, family, 
and neighbourhood I have discussed in some detail, because, 
though older teachers must be sufficiently famihar with all 
I have described, the inexperienced have stiU to learn what 
a powerful influence is exercised upon their pupils’ work by 
circumstances outside the school walls In huge cities like 
London, the teacher often hves miles away from his pupds , 
and, though the parents may come to the school, the masters 
seldom visit the homes It is only when a teacher has 
moved from one district to another, and taught a wide 
variety of children, that he begins to appreciate how 
differences in social conditions may entirely alter the type 
of mind with which he has to cope 

So far, however, our study of causes has covered only what 
we have found m the child’s external surroundings — ^his 
environment at school, on the one hand, and at home, on 
the other But school and home can produce backwardness 
only by affecting the child’s individual development. Our 
next step, therefore, must be to turn from the environment 
to the child himself. We shall have to study him at first- 
hand along the Imes laid down in an earlier chapter , and 
in the course of the examination we shall have to inquire 
whether, besides external factors, inborn or hereditary 
causes may not also come into play. Only then shall we 
be able to decide how far the school can counteract the 
adverse influences outside it, and to what extent the 
teacher may hope to compensate for shortcomings that are 
inherited or innate. 






CHAPTER VI 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 
(A) Defects of Development 

^he Relation between Physical and. Mental Development , — 
In describing the examination of the backward child himself, 
it will be convenient to consider physical conditions first 
and turn later to mental ^Physical conditions I shall 
discuss under three main heads — first, those that are indica- 
tive of the child’s natural jafSjoLdesfllepment ; secondly, 
those that are indicative of general weakness or i ll-healt h , 
and, thirdly, those that are indicative of more3|iedE<; 
disabilities likely to interfere directly with the daily work 
of the classroom — ^in particular, defects of the senses, of 
hand-movement, and of speecli^ '' 

We have found reason to believe that the dull and the 
intrinsically backward suffer primarily from retarded de- 
velopment. It is therefore incumbent on us to ask whether 
this characteristic retardation is limited to the mind alone, 
or whether it arises as a special aspect of a more general 
retardation that affects the child’s physical development as 
well ^Certainly, throughout the first two or three years of 
life all forms of growth seem closely correlated At this 
early stage the infant’s rate of physical development affords 
a valuable predictive index of his later development 
mentally The child who is backward in walbng, talking, or 
even cutting his teeth, is apt to prove backward later on in 
intellectual progress.-^ How far is it justifiable to make 
similar deductions among children of school age '' If, for 
example,!^ boy of 8 or 9 is backward physically as well as 
mentally, does that mean that he is never likely to develop 
to the full ? Or does it rather signify that some remoter 
factor — malnutrition, an unhealthy environment, or chronic 
disease — is hampering both physical and mental develop- 
135 
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ment, so that, could this factor be removed, he would 
quicldy compensate for previous checks and ultimatel7 catch 
up with the normal 

Physical Maturity — ^The existence of some connexion 
between physical and mental development aU through the 
years of growth can hardly be questioned the crudest 
observations are sufficient to reveal it What is doubtful 
is Its amount at different stages How then can we measure 
Its significance more precisely ? How can we estimate the 
exact degree to which backwardness in general mentality 
depends on delay in bodily growth ? 

The first step will be to devise some method for assessing 
physical maturity. Several expedients may be suggested. 
We may begin by reviewing them briefly in turn. 

Physical Age (i) As Measured by Height — The passing 
observer usually gauges a child’s bodily development by 
noting how tall he is. But height can be measured in 
quantitative terms, and, for j^timating what may be 
termed the^ child’s physical age as distmct from his mental 
age, height seems, on the whole, the best of all rough and 
ready criteria. In both sexes, and at nearly every age, it 
furmshes the highest average correlation -with other modes 
of assessing physical development^ How far then does it 
^correlate with mental development ? j 

On collecting measurements from rather more than a 
thousand London bovs. a ged 7 to — a fair and representa- 
tive sample of the pupils in the upper departments — I find 
that th^orrelation between height and mental age (as given 
by the Binet-Simon tests) is over 88 With girls of the 
same age-range it is higher stiU (see Table VIII) Much of 
the correlation must be due to the common influence of 
chronological age naturally, the older the boy, the taller 
will he be m body and the more developed in mind ^ Never- 

^ The data were coEected in. the course of my standardization of the Binet 
tests (see Mental and Scholastic Tests, pp 130 et seq ) Heights and weights 
were not obtained for all the boys and girls then tested mentally. The 
groups here referred to contained 1,013 bo/® 7^4 gitls — roughly 100 to 
150 of each sei at each age The probable errors of the total coeffiaents, 
therefore, range from + 003 to + *006 for the boys and from + 003 to 
+ •008 for the girls. 
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theless, the whole correlation can hardly be explained away 
on this single ground for the^orrelation between chrono- 
logical age and mental age is by no means perfect , with the 
boys It IS about *86 and with the girls about *91^ 

It would appear, therefore, that the child’s actual physical 
development has at least as strong an effect upon his mental 
level — or at any rate is quite as closely linked with it — as 
his mere age by the calendar : in other words, (the rate of 
physiological growth must have as much influence on the 
growth of intelligence as the simple passage of time^ If, 
by the usual statistical method, we eliminate the effect of 
chronological age, then the connexion stands out by itself. 
On applying the usual formula for partial correlation, I find 
that,(when the common influence of chronological age is 
allowed for, the specific correlation between height and 
mental age is -48 for the boys and *51 for the girls 3 Or we 
can discount the effect of age more directly by simply select- 
ing boys born in the same year, and re-calculating the 
correlation between height and mental age for (say) the 
ten-year-olds alone. Averaging the several coefficients re- 
calculated from the separate age-groups, I get much the same 
figure. ^The average correlation between height and mental 
level for boys of the same age works out at 44 For girls it 
IS somewhat larger, namely, '49.^ In schools recruited from a 
mixed population, girls aged ii in Standard VI may be 
over three inches taller than those of the same age in 
Standard II or III.^ 

(2) As Measured by Weight — If, for our estimate of 
bodily growth, we take weight instead of height, the 

1 The result of the first extensive measurements of height m London 
schools was to demonstrate this connexion Dr Kerr’s figures for the corre- 
lation between stature and school progress among children of the same 
chronological age are, for boys, 39 + 02, girls, '52 + 02 {Refort of L C C. 
School Medical Officer, 1907, p 15) 

In my own investigation the correlation for height and chronological age 
appears to be somewhat higher than that repotted by earlier investigators who 
give figures If calculated for older children only, particularly about the 
age of puberty, when increase in height is in many already almost arrested. 
It tends to be smaller In these islands the most recent investigation is that of 
Shepherd Dawson at Glasgow, who found correlations of 86 for boys and 
.88 for girls (‘ Intelhgence and Disease,’ Medical Research Council Special 
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coefficients are lower (see Table VIII). Calculated for the 
separate age-groups Hhey average -37 for boys and -35 for 
girls.S There is, toa, more v ariati on in the correlation 
coefficients obtained with weight for example, ^mong the 
girls of 13 it is barely -21, The variations are largely due 
to the occasional occurrence, especially towards puberty, of 
fat and heavy children, who are dull and inert, and appear 
to form pathological exceptions to the general rule In 
good neighbourhoods, the correlation of intelligence with 
weight IS nearly always less than its correlation with height , 
in poor neighbourhoods it may be larger. In the mam, it 
would seem, height forms a better index of growth, and 
weight of physical condition ^ 


TABLE VIII CORRELATIONS BETWEEN HEIGHT, WEIGHT, 
AGE, AND INTELLIGENCE 


Total Correlahons 
Height and Mental Age 
Weight and Mental Age 
Height and Chronological Age 
Weight and Chronological Age 
Mental Age and Chronological Age 


Gills 

916 

885 

9IS 

904 

907 


Partial Correlations (Chronological Age Eliminated) 
Height and Mental Age 481 507 

Weight and Mental Age . 381 361 


Report Senes, No 162, H.M Stationery Office, 1931, p 48) His groups, 
however, were hospital patients, and therefore not necessarily typical 
Generally speaking, the correlation between intelligence and physical 
maturity as estimated by height and weight tends to dmumsh with age. 
(Just before puberty, except in the case of weight among girls, it 
may increase a httle ) The dlmmution is only to be expected Mental level 
can be directly related to physical growth only while physical growth is 
actually going on , and it is not necessary that both should always cease 
together. Among adults, traces of a positive correlation are stiU 
discermble In a mixed group of adults whom I have tested (chiefly for 
vocational guidance) I find a correlation of 26 among the men and zi 
among the women (p e abopt + In London, University students 
appear to be nearly half an inch taller than the average population It is 
mteresting to note that, among 86 Enghsh men of genius whose stature is 
recorded, 30 are above average height (viz 5 feet 9 inches) and only 29 below 
It (Havelock EEis, A Study of Bntish Genius, 1904, p 206). 
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C.No doubt, height as well as weight depends on other 
factors beside the mere inborn impetus to grow ; weight, 
however, is more particularly affected by nourishment, exer- 
cise, and general health — in short, by numerous accidental 
conditions that are not inherent in the child himself, but 
result from his environment If we eliminate the influence 
of height upon weight, there stiU remains an appreciable 
correlation between weight and mental age (21 among the 
boys and -17 among the girls) • that is to say, on taking a 
number of children all of the same age and all of the same 
height, the more intelligent children prove to be somewhat 
heavier, solider, and better nourished, while the dull and 
backward are a little lighter and more frail.J) How far this is 
due to the direct effect of a healthy life and diet upon the 
manifestations of intelligence, as judged by the ordinary tests, 
how far it is due to the fact that the more intelligent families 
are both able and willing to give better attention to hygienic 
conditions, and how far it is an outcome of a fundamental 
impulse to grow more rapidly in all directions, it would be 
difficult to say,^ 

1 Whether measured m terms of weight, or height, or weight divided by 
height, or by any other means, physical development proves to be markedly 
influenced by healthy surroundings But, so far as I am aware, no one has 
definitely demonstrated to what extent mental development is affected by 
similar conditions Such tests as the Binet-Simon scale are put forward as 
measunng inborn intelhgence, that is to say, the level that a child’s mental 
development has reached by virtue of its own origmal and inherent momen- 
tum But the results of such tests, as I have shown elsewhere, may be greatly 
influenced by schoohng. It would be interesting to inquire whether they 
are not also influenced, directly as well as indirectly, by the material circum- 
stances of the home. Could we take a dozen infants, destined under existing 
conditions to grow up into dull slum-urchins, and rear them from the start 
in an ideal home-environment instead of in an overcrowded, poverty- 
stncken tenement, would not their mental age in the long run be propor- 
tionately higher f Here is a problem calhng urgently for research I 
hazard the behef that some measure of improvement would be discermble, 
but that It would not be so great as the soaal reformer and the ordinary man 
are tempted to declare Certainly, foundhngs brought up under the most 
healthy conditions show, both by their average mental age and by their 
individual difierences, that the degree of their inteUigence, as estimated by 
the usual tests, is stdl to a large extent hereditary or at any rate inborn 
More recently Shepherd Dawson, in the investigation carried out under the 
Medical Research Council and quoted above, has shown that ‘ acute and 
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Analysis of the mdmdiial va riations, however, reveals one 
suggestivh’paint ^^TTwetSe a group of loo boys aged 5 
we find that their mental ages will range from about 3 to 8 
years , by lo-they wiU range from about 6 to nearly 15, 
i e. the range will nearly have doubled If we measure 
their stature, we shall find that the heights of the five-year- 
olds range from about 3 feet (91 cm ) to 3 feet 10 inches 
(116 cm ), or, in terms of equivalent ages, from ]ust under 
2 )i years to rather over yf ; by 10 the range wdl be from 
about 3 feet 9 inches (114 cm ) to 4 feet 9 inches (144 cm.) 
-(^roughly the averages of boys of yf and 14 • as with 
intelligence, the range has nearly doubled.^ If we measure 
their weight, the result is still much the same as before, 
namely, a range that is equivalent to about 5 years for the 
five-year-olds and to about y or 8 years for the ten-year-olds 
Thus, It would seem that, 4 like in physical characteristics 
and in mental, individuals differ more and more, the older 
they grow.^ 

To compare the actual range, however, is, as we have 
seen,^ a somewhat inexact procedure. Instead, therefore, 
we may compare what we have called the average range or 
^average deviation, calculated in the form of a standard 
deviation and expressed in terms of physical years ® When 
this is done, two general results emerge ; first, individual 
variability for aU these characteristics shows a steady 
tendency to increase more or less proportionately with age, 
and, secondly, at every age, individual variability appears to 
be of much the same order both m physical characteristics 
and m mental.^ It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
both m physical and in mental development individual 

chronic general disease, even when it involves long periods of invahdism and 
absence from school, has httle if any harmful effect on intelligence ’ as 
measured by standard tests ‘ On the whole, it was only in cases where there 
was disease of the ductless glands or of the brain that there was any ap- 
preaable departure from normal intelligence ’ (‘ Intelhgence and Disease,’ 
loc Ctt. sup , pp 4, 51) 

^ I use this abbreviation to mean 5 to 6, t e 5 last birthday. 

* Cf above. Chapter II, p 22 

’ Standard deviations at each age are given for height and weight in 
Appendtr II and for intelhgence in my Report on Menial and Scholastic 
Tests (p. 145). 
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differences are governed by mucb the same fundamental 
principles^ 

1 In the case of height it would be truer still to sa^ that individual vari- 
abihty increases proportionately with the average height at each age for 
detailed figures, see Appendix 11 The point is of speaal interest in view 
of the steady relation between age and the standard deviation for intelligence, 
shown by the constancy of the mental ratio, and of the pressing importance 
of re-calculating, with greater care and precision, the standard deviation of 
the total population in terms of the mental ratio itself So far as my 
existing data go, it would seem that the range of vanation in mental char- 
acteristics is slightly wider than m physical. For mtelhgence, for example, 
the standard deviation hes between 13 and 15 per cent of age, and for speaal 
aptitudes it appears larger still , for height it is about 12 or 13 per cent. 

There are several factors which disturb the general relation between 
variabihty and age If differences in mtelhgence, height, and weight were 
distributed, like errors of measurement, according to the laws of chance, 
we might expect them, at any rate in the adult, when the inhented hmit is 
reached by each individual, to follow the normal curve If, however, an 
individual’s inhented height or inteUigence is really determined by numerous 
Mendehan factors, it can be demonstrated that the mathematical expectation 
IS not preasely a normal curve, but a skew curve, closely resembhng it except 
for a prolongation of one tail and a sharp peahng near the mode — ^the two 
features which, as I have elsewhere shown, characterize the distribution of 
intellectual abilities in children Actually the distnbution of height, as is 
well known, approximates pretty nearly to the normal curve , and, although 
the distnbution of mtelhgence and educational abihties approximates to 
the normal curve nearly enough to be treated as normal for all practical 
purposes, nevertheless it diverges sufficiently from it for the divergence 
to be statistically sigmficant when the numbers are large (see DutnbuUm of 
Educational Abilities, p 34, and Mental and Scholastic 7 ests, p 162) As for 
weight, if differences m height are distnbuted normally, differences in weight 
cannot be ; for weight depends on tri-dimensional growth while height 
depends on growth in one dimension only , as a further consequence, the 
ratio of the standard deviation to the mean increases far more rapidly for 
weight when expressed in the onginal umts (kdograms or pounds) More- 
over, pathological factors may stiU further spoil the symmetry of the curve of 
distribution They may, for example, dimmish mtelhgence, but could 
hardly ever increase it , they may dimmish height and weight, but occasion- 
ally increase them, espeaaHy weight Further, even if we assume that the 
distnbutions are approximately symmetrical when growth is over, they will 
not be symmetrical during the period of growth. There is, first of aU, at the 
earher ages what may be called a ‘ floor effect ’ At these ages the existence 
of a fixed zero restricts downward variabihty very considerably, for no child 
can have less than zero height or weight , and even those who grow most 
rapidly must start from zero Secondly, at the later ages there is often a 
‘ ceding effect,’ due presumably to an ill-defined physiological upper lumt to 
growth. These two factors prolong the upward tad of the curve with 
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Analysis of the mdividnal va riations, however, reveals one 
suggestiTCpoint. we~tSe a group of loo boys aged 5 
we find that their mental ages will range from about 3 to 8 
years ; by 10 -they will range from about 6 to nearly 15, 
i.e. the range will nearly have doubled.!) If we measure 
their stature, we shall find that the heights of the five-year- 
olds range from about 3 feet (91 cm.) to 3 feet 10 inches 
(116 cm.), or, in terms of equivalent ages, from just under 
3i- years to rather over yi- ; by 10 the range will be from 
about 3 feet 9 inches (114 cm.) to 4 feet 9 inches (144 cm.) 
-^roughly the averages of boys of yi and 14 : as with 
intelligence, the range has nearly doubled.!) If we measure 
their weight, the result is stiU much the same as before, 
namely, a range that is equivalent to about 5 years for the 
five-year-olds and to about y or 8 years for the ten-year-olds. 
Thus, it would seem that,^like in physical characteristics 
and in mental, individuals differ more and more, the older 
they grow.^ 

To compare the actual range, however, is, as we have 
seen,^ a somewhat inexact procedure. Instead, therefore, 
we may compare what we have called the average range or 
^average deviation, calculated in the form of a standard 
deviation and expressed in terms of physical years.® When 
this is done, two general results emerge : first, individual 
variability for aU these characteristics shows a steady 
tendency to increase more or less proportionately with age, 
and, secondly, at every age, individual variability appears to 
be of much the same order both in physical characteristics 
and in mental.^ It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
both in physical and in mental development individual 

chronic general disease, even when it involves long periods of invalidism and 
absence from school, has little if any harmful effect on intelligence ’ as 
measured by standard tests. ‘ On the whole, it was only in cases where there 
was disease of the ductless glands or of the brain that there was any ap- 
preciable departure from normal intelligence ’ (‘ Intelligence and Disease,’ 
lot, cit, suf,, pp. 4, 51). 

^ I use this abbreviation to mean 5 to 6, i.e, 5 last birthday. 

2 Cf. above, Chapter II, p. 22. 

® Standard deviations at each age are given for height and weight in 
Appendix II and for intelligence in my Refort on Mental and Scholastic 
*Tests (p. 145), 



differences are governed hy much the same fundamental 
principles.^ 

1 In the case of height it wotild be truer still to say that individual vari- 
ability increases proportionately with the average height at each age : for 
detailed figures, see Appendix II. The point is of special interest in view 
of the steady relation between age and the standard deviation for intelligence, 
shown by the constancy of the mental ratio, and of the pressing importance 
of re-calculating, with greater care and precision, the standard deviation of 
the total population in terms of the mental ratio itself. So far as my 
existing data go, it would seem that the range of variation in mental char- 
acteristics is slightly wider than in physical. For intelligence, for example, 
the standard deviation lies between 1 3 and 1 5 per cent, of age, and for special 
aptitudes it appears larger still ; for height it is about 12 or 13 per cent. 

There are several factors which disturb the general relation between 
variability and age. If differences in intelligence, height, and weight were 
distributed, like errors of measurement, according to the laws of chance, 
we might expect them, at any rate in the adult, when the inherited limit is 
reached by each individual, to follow the normal curve. If, however, an 
individual’s inherited height or intelligence is really determined by numerous 
Mendelian factors, it can be demonstrated that the mathematical expectation 
is not precisely a normal curve, but a skew curve, closely resembling it except 
for a prolongation of one tail and a sharp peaking near the mode — ^the two 
features which, as I have elsewhere shown, characterize the distribution of 
intellectual abilities in children. Actually the distribution of height, as is 
well known, approximates pretty nearly to the normal curve ; and, although 
the distribution of intelligence and educational abilities approximates to 
the normal curve nearly enough to be treated as normal for all practical 
purposes, nevertheless it diverges suflBciently from it for the divergence 
to be statistically significant when the numbers are large (see Distribution of 
Educational Abilities^ p. 34, and Mental and Scholastic Tests^ p. 162). As for 
weight, if differences in height are distributed normally, differences in weight 
cannot be ; for weight depends on tri-dimensional growth while height 
depends on growth in one dimension only ; as a further consequence, the 
ratio of the standard deviation to the mean increases far more rapidly for 
weight when expressed in the original units (kilograms or pounds). More- 
over, pathological factors may stiU further spoil the symmetry of the curve of 
distribution. They may, for example, diminish intelligence, but could 
hardly ever increase it ; they may diminish height and weight, but occasion- 
ally increase them, especially weight. Further, even if we assume that the 
distributions are approximately symmetrical when growth is over, they will 
not be symmetrical during the period of growth. There is, first of ah, at the 
earlier ages what may be called a ‘ floor effect.’ At these ages the existence 
of a fixed zero restricts downward variability very considerably, for no child 
can have less than zero height or weight ; and even those who grow most 
rapidly must start from zero. Secondly, at the later ages there is often a 
‘ ceiling effect,’ due presumably to an ill-defined physiological upper limit to 
growth. These two factors prolong the upward tail of the curve with 
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Numerous attempts have been made to combine measure- 
ments of height and weight into a single coefficient which 
shall give a summary index for the state of a child’s physical 
development. Clearly, a lanky child who is over average 
height but under average weight, or an obese child who is 
over average weight but under average height, can neither 
of them be regarded as well-developed for his age. Often, 
therefore, it is necessary to consider the two measurements 
together. Various empirical formulae have been proposed, 
chiefly with a view to obtaining a quantitative criterion for 
distinguishing a well-nourished from an iU-nourished 
physique. I shall briefly discuss them when I come to 
consider nutrition. For the purpose of assessing physical 
development (which is by no means the same thing as the 
state of nutrition), satisfactory results seem to be given by a 
method which is far simpler than those commonly suggested 
— namely, averaging what may be called physical ages as 
calculated from norms of height and weight respectively. 
By the aid of a table of averages, measurements of stature 
and weight, originally obtained in inches or pounds, may 
be converted into equivalent age-assignments. CjPhysical 
development can then be roughly expressed in terms of a 
corresponding age, much as intelligence is measured by a 
mental age in the Binet-Simon scale^ This is by far the 
most useful mode of comparison. In practice it is con- 
venient to have each age-average chalked upon the measuring 
rod or weighing scale, against the average heights and 
weights for each successive year.^ 

younger children and the downward tail with older children. Finally* 
during periods o£ rapid growth, variability is necessarily greater ; this intro- 
duces additional irregularities in the changes of standard deviation, and in 
particular, as growth itself draws to a close, the standard deviation tends to 
diminish. 

1 In considering development as distinct from nutrition, it is perhaps 
better, as well as simpler, to take merely the age corresponding to the child’s 
actual height : for London children the averages are given in Appendix 
II, and may be used as norms. At the older ages the figures differ 
appreciably for boys and girls, so that the indications for one sex will not 
serve for the other. Some have also argued that a child should be compared 
with those who belong, not only to his own age and sex, but also to his own 
social class. Within the elementary schools of one and the same area this 
seems hardly necessary : but certainly it would be unfair to use averages 
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So far as height and weight are concerned, then, our 
general conclusion is this. Imong children of the same 
age, the brighter seem, on the vshole, taller and better developed 
than the dull?- It must be emphasized, however, that the 
correlation is far from perfect : it is a correlation that holds 
only of the mass, not of the individual, 
j As Gauged by Physical Proportions. from his 
absolute height, a boy’s physical development may also be 
gauged by the relative proportions of his body. Different 
parts of the body grow at very different speedsl> In 
physique no less than in mentality, it is absurd to picture 
an infant as simply a miniature adult. If a baby were to 
expand uniformly all over till he reached the adult stature, 
we should at once set him down as a monstrosity : he would 
look all head and belly, with trunk too long, shoulders too 
narrow, legs and arms too short, and body far too thick. 
Hence, in addition to noting actual stature, a practised 
eye wiU pick out one child as having an infantile physique 
and another as having a superannuated face and frame. 
In theory, if we made detailed measurements of the 
various parts of the body, as well as of its total height 
and weight, we could express the development of each 
constituent member by its ratio to the whole ; and so 
estimate mat urity , not by absolute growth , but by the 


worked out for London elementary schools as norms of comparison for boys 
at a public school or for pupils in Ayrshire or the North ^^ding. In any 
case, such a series of growth-norms must not be used too mechanically. To 
some extent each child is a law unto himself. A boy may be two or three 
inches shorter and three or four pounds lighter than the theoretical 
average, and yet be quite up to the level which, for his particular race, 
family, or anthropological type, is really normal at his age. 

^ This conclusion is in keeping with the results of practically all the surveys 
carried out in the schools of different countries — England, America, Russia, 
and France. The only important exceptions are the early results of West 
and Gilbert. J. A. Gilbert, whose researches were at one time frequently 
quoted, found no correlation between height or weight and mental ability 
{Studies Tale Psych, Lab..^ II, 1894, pp. 40 et seq , ; XJniv, Iowa Studies^ I, 
^^ 97 ? PP* ^“ 39 )* ^* West actually found negative correlations {Science y IV, 
1896, p. 156). These two investigators judged intelligence, however, not 
by mental tests nor even by class or standard, but by teachers’ estimates, 
and therefore apparently introduced the same fallacy as I have mentioned 
above. 
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relative dimensions of the several segments — that is, by the 
degree to which the child approaches adult proportions or 
exhibits the proportions proper to his aged 

The differences are most strikingly shown in the changes 
of the young child’s face. can all of us distinguish a 
babyish physiognomy from one that is prematurely aged. 
The snub nose, the tiny jaws, the undeveloped brows, 
the padded cheeks, the widely separated eyes, the large, 
well-rounded, and receding cranium, as well as the lack of 
muscular prominences and of lines and wrinkles on the 
skin — these and countless other indications are read like a 
label at the first single glanced Such points, and similar 
diagnostic symptoms, summed up more easily by a total 
impression than by^ny combination of measurements, 
should be noted incidentally in estimating the physical 
maturity of each childd They hardly lend themselves to 
exact statistical analysis ; but, so far as they can be trusted, 
they yield one of the highest correlation .with .the_child’s 
gen eral developm ent as assessed by a fuller and more detailed 
study. 

(4) As Measured by Ossification of Bones . — Besides mere 
stature and bulk, and besides our impression of the child’s 
proportionate development, there are several other means 
of assessing physical growth which deserve a passing 
reference. In the main they are methods for further 
research ; but at times they may be instructive for practical 
purposes. 

/A possible index of maturity is provided, not by the mere 
length or proportions of the bones, but by their progressive 
ossification.') Every parent knows that the bones of the 
young child are neither so hard nor so brittle as the bones 
of an adult. They consist more of soft gristle than of rigid 
bone ; and consequently when injured they bend rather 
than break. Now the transformation of gristle or cartilage 

'■ Elsewhere 1 have suggested that an index of maturity may be 
conveniently obtained by the method of correlation. The degree to which 
each child resembles either a typical adult or a typical child of his own age 
may be measured by correlating the given individual with the typical 
individual ^thus correlating two persons for a number of traits instead of 
two traits for a number of persons. 
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into osseous or true bony tissue proceeds by definite stages. 
'The gradual change is seen most clearly in the wrist. 
Under X-rays the growi ng wrist can easily be photograp hed ; 
and the number of the bones, and the area of hard dense 
tissue, disclosed by the shado ws in the radiogra ph, yield 
convenient indications of the extent of ossification. Two 
(sometimes three) bones appear by the age of 2 ; six (some- 
times seven) by the age of 6. <3y the age of 13 in girls and 
14 in boys all the eight carpals luve ossified.^ J 
^^Ossification, as measured by the area of the -wrist bones, 
correlates closely with height : the coefficients are -87 for 
boys and *76 for girls.^ The radiographs show very 
strikingly how girls mature earlier than boys : measured by 
the amount of ossification so disclosed, the girl of 2 is as old 
anatomically as a boy of 2 i, and the girl of 10 as a boy of 
nearly 12.® This accords with the well-established fact 
that the physical and mental development of girls, particu- 
larly in the middle and later standards of the senior 
departments, is slightly in advance of the boys’.*_J 

The most elaborate application of this method is to be 
found in a research carried out by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, aided by a subsidy from the American 
Commonwealth Fund.® Nearly a thousand children were 


^ See, for a popular and accessible summary, Woodrow, Brightness and 
Dullness in Children, pp. 109 et seq. The stages in the transformation were 
first systematically studied by J. W. Pryor in a series of papers on ‘ The 
Chronology and Order of Ossification of the Bones of the Human Carpus ’ 
(Bulletins of the State College of Kentucky, 1905-8) and the educational 
implications drawn by T. M. Rotch, ^ Roentgen-Ray Methods applied to the 
Grading of Early Life ’ (Am, Phys, Ed, Rev., June 1910). 

2 Baldwin, Physical Growth of Children^ p. 167. 

3 See Pryor, loc. cit. 

^ In the physical and mental measurements that I have collected, the sex 
differences, as I have shown elsewhere, are not so great as is popularly 
supposed. Among London children even at their maximum (i.e. just before 
puberty) the differences between boys and girls seldom amount to more 
than the equivalent of half a year. American investigators, however, appear 
to find a bigger difference between the two sexes both in mental age and in 
physical development — notably, for example, in the onset of puberty itself. 

® Daniel A. Prescott, ‘ The Determination of Anatomical Age in School 
Children and its Relation to Mental Development,’ Harvard Monographs in 
Education, Series I, No. 5, 1923. 
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relative dimensions of the several segments — ^that is, hj the 
degree to which the child approaches adult proportions or 
exhibits the proportions proper to his aged 

The differences are most strikingly shown in the changes 
of the young child’s face. O^Ve can all of us distinguish a 
babyish physiognomy from one that is prematurely aged. 
The snub nose, the tiny jaws, the undeveloped brows, 
the padded cheeks, the widely separated eyes, the large, 
well-rounded, and receding cranium, as well as the lack of 
muscular prominences and of lines and wrinkles on the 
skin — these and countless other indications are read like a 
label at the first single glanced Such points, and similar 
diagnostic symptoms, summed up more easily by a total 
impression than by^ny combination of measurements, 
should be noted incidentally in estimating the physical 
maturity of each child.? They hardly lend themselves to 
exact statistical analysis ; but, so far as they can be trusted, 
they yield one of the highest corteIations_with lhe._child’s 
gen eral developm ent as assessed by a fuller and more detailed 
study. 

(4) As Measured by Ossification of Bones . — Besides mere 
stature and bulk, and besides our impression of the child’s 
proportionate development, there are several other means 
of assessing physical growth which deserve a passing 
reference. In the main they are methods for further 
research ; but at times they may be instructive for practical 
purposes. 

/A possible index of maturity is provided, not by the mere 
length or proportions of the bones, but by their progressive 
ossification. > Every parent knows that the bones of the 
young child are neither so hard nor so brittle as the bones 
of an adult. They consist more of soft gristle than of rigid 
bone ; and consequently when injured they bend rather 
than break. Now the transformation of gristle or cartilage 

* Elsewhere 1 have suggested that an index of maturity may be 
conveniently obtained by the method of correlation. The degree to which 
each child resembles either a typical adult or a typical child of his own age 
may be measured by correlating the given individual with the typical 
individual — ^thus correlating two persons for a number of traits instead of 
two traits for a number of persons. 
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into osseous or true bony tissue proceeds by definite stages. 
JJie gradual change is seen most clearly in the wrist, j 
Under X-rays the growi ng wrist can easily be photo grap hed ; 
and the number of the bones, and the area of hard dense 
tissue, disclosed by the shadow s in the ra diagra-ph, yield 
convenient indications of the extent of ossification. Two 
(sometimes three) bones appear by the age of 2 ; six (some- 
times seven) by the age of 6. CBy the age of 13 in girls and 
14 in boys all the eight carpals have ossified.^ .> 
^Ossification, as measured by the area of the wrist bones, 
correlates closely with height : the coefficients are *87 for 
boys and *76 for girls.^ The radiographs show very 
strikingly how girls mature earlier than boys : measured by 
the amount of ossification so disclosed, the girl of 2 is as old 
anatomically as a boy of 24, and the girl of 10 as a boy of 
nearly 12.® This accords with the well-established fact 
that the physical and mental development of girls, particu- 
larly in the middle and later standards of the senior 
departments, is slightly in advance of the boys’. *.J 

The most elaborate application of this method is to be 
found in a research carried out by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, aided by a subsidy from the American 
Commonwealth Fund.® Nearly a thousand children were 


^ See, for a popular and accessible summary, Woodrow, Brightness and 
Dullness in Children, pp. 109 et seq. The stages in the transformation were 
first systematically studied by J. W. Pryor in a series of papers on The 
Chronology and Order of Ossification of the Bones of the Human Carpus ’ 
{Bulletins of the State College of Kentucky, 1905-8) and the educational 
implications drawn by T. M. Rotch, ^ Roentgen-Ray Methods applied to the 
Grading of Early Life ’ {Am, Phys, Ed, Rev,, June 1910). 

2 Baldwin, Physical Growth of Children, p. 167. 

^ See Pryor, loc, cit, ^ 

^ In the physical and mental measurements that I have collected, the sex 
differences, as I have shown elsewhere, are not so great as is popularly 
supposed. Among London children even at their maximum {i.e. just before 
puberty) the differences between boys and girls seldom amount to more 
than the equivalent of half a year. American investigators, however, appear 
to find a bigger difference between the two sexes both in mental age and in 
physical development — notably, for example, in the onset of puberty itself. 

® Daniel A. Prescott, ^ The Determination of Anatomical Age in School 
Children and its Relation to Mental Development,’ Harvard Monographs in 
Education, Series I, No. 5, 1923. 
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radiographed, and their intelligence measured by the 
StanforS-Binet scale. Norms for ‘ anatomical age,’ esti- 
matednSTThis way, were calculated first of all. Wide 
hdividual differences were t hen disc overed. In a group of 
ibowT^oolevemyear^oldrchildren, the range in anatomical 
ige was from 4 years to over 11. J ^ Significantly enough,’ 
idds one of the investigators, ‘ the range in mental age of the 
>ame group of children was almost exactly the same, namely, 
irom 4 to 12 years, enough to bridge the gap from the 
■dndergarten to the junior high school.’ ^ In a larger 
jroup of 757, there were 55 dull or defective children with 
aaental ratios between 50 and 80. Among these bactward 
pupils as many as 39, i.e. 71 per cent., were shown by the 
radiographs of their bones to be retarded in anatomical 
development ; they were as immature and raw in their 
bony growth as in the growth of their intelligence. Of the 
uormal, only 49 per cent, were anatomically retarded ; of 
the supernormal, only 29 per cent.® 

According to its advocate^ the measurement of ossifica- 
tion possesses at least one important advantage over the 
measurement of height or weight^ They maintain that, 
except perhaps for cases of rickets, the rate of ossification of 
the skeleton is influenced but little by adverse external 
circumstances, for example, by lack of exercise or by under- 
Eeeding. ^ Certainly, it seems less affected than the actual 
enlargement of the skeleton as a whole (that is, its increase 
in length or height), and very much less disturbed than the 
total increase in body-weight. But in this respect the 
earlier claims seem hardly to be borne out by the results 
of more recent research.® 

^ Mary M. Wentworth, ^ Individual Differences in the Intelligence of 
School Children,’ Harvard Studies in Education^ Vol. VII, p. 21. 

2 Loc cit.^ p. 21. Statistically, the figures cited in the text are less con- 
vincing than the lay reader might suppose. We must await the results of 
investigations still in progress before assuming any close correlation. Doubt- 
less it win be positive : but, I imagine, very much smaller than earlier en- 
thusiasts seem to imply. Here, as so often in psychological statistics, results 
that hold good of groups are constantly disturbed by special factors in 
individual cases. 

® At University College, Professor H. A. Harris and his co-workers have 
shown how such methods will reveal the incidence of previous periods of ill- 
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(5) As Measured by Dentition . — ^To radiograph each 
child’s carpal bones would be a procedure far too intricate 
for ever7da7 use in the school. A simple and allied index, 
however, is supplied b7 the eruption of the teeth.<CiThe 
development of teeth and the growth of bones are intimatel7 
connected. Ever7 mother proudl7 rejoices when her bab7’s 
first incisor makes an earty appearance; and an7 horse- 
dealer can tell a colt’s age b7 looking in its mouth.^ It is 
not so widety known that the ph7sical maturitp of the child 
at school ma7 be gauged on much the same principle. 
Fi fty years a go it was actuall7 proposed that, in the absenc e 
of e xact kn owledge of the date _of a_ child’iL^birth (which, 
before registration was S7stematicall7 carried out, was b7 
no means an uncommon difficult7), the num ber of erupte d 
teeth might be taken as a measure of the childls-chrono- 
logicaTageT ISlow that a~birth certificate is generallp to be 
had for the asking, at an7 rate in the more civilized countries, 
it would seem that we have here a convenient pointer that 
ma7 be used to estimate, not age in terms of solar time, 
but anatomical development. 

In Table IX I give the average number of second teeth 
present (or rather erupted,* for some ma7 have been 
extracted) in bo7S and girls at each successive 7ear. There 

health or malnutrition. The effects are visible as ^ lines of arrested growth, ’ 
or rather of excessive calcification, near the end of the long bones ; the 
familiar ridges on the nails and the enamel of the teeth are attributed to 
similar causes. These results are seen in some bones far more easily than in 
others — ^in the long bones, for example, far more than in the wrist, and 
affect the pattern of ossification rather than its extent. In certain animals 
Professor Harris finds a definite relation between the growth of the brain 
and the ossification or bony development of the hind-limb, and believes the 
same holds good within the human species. (For a convenient summary, 
with detailed references and illustrative photographs, see Board of Education, 
Primary School (1931), pp. 229 et seq) 

^ J. Levy, ‘ Eruption of Permanent Teeth as a Test of Age,’ Brit. Med. 
Journ., 1885, II, pp. 241 et seq, Cf. also a more recent note in the same 
periodical by S. Spokes, ^ Teeth as a Test of Age,’ Ihid,y 1905, II, pp. 557-S. 

2 With the permanent incisors and canines the process of eruption may 
take more than a year, and varies considerably in time with different indi- 
viduals. For the purposes of this inquiry I have taken eruption to mean, 
not fuU eruption (which would be ifficult to define and may never be 
attained), but visibility: as soon as the tip of a cusp is seen projecting 
through the gum, I have counted the tooth as present. 
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IS an interesting sex-difference. During earlier years boys 
and girls are fairly level if anything, boys are a little ahead 
in the poorer districts and girls in the better districts ^But 
at the second dentition the tendency of the girls towards 
quicker bony growth is clearly manifest Throughout the 
primary school period they are at least one tooth in front of 
the boys, and, at the ages of ll and 12, nearly two. 
Towards the prepubertal period, therefore, their dental 
development is from six to nine months in advance of their 
brothers’ After puberty the boys overtake them^^ This 
IS quite in keeping with the relative growth-rates displayed 
by the two sexes in other directions. 

In Table X I give the average age at which the several 
pairs of first and second teeth appear from infancy onwards.^ 
By simply counting up the number of teeth the child 
possesses, and then referring to the first table on page 15 1, 
the examiner can thus reckon up what might be termed the 
child’s dental age This may be checked by noting which 
particular teeth have already broken through, and com- 
paring the observations with the expected age as given by 
this second table. 

For different teeth the range and the individual vanabihty 
differ considerably ^Thus half the boys erupt their lower 
first molars between the ages of 5 8 and 6'8 years , half 

As usual, I have obtained my data by, examining approximately a hundred 
normal children of each sex at each age Below the age of 7 and beyond the 
age of 14, the smaller numbers make the figures less reliable ‘ A Scale for 
Measuring Dental Age ’ has since been suggested by P Cattell in an article 
with that title, School and Society, 1928, XXVII, pp 52-6 
Of previous attempts to determine the date of eruption for the different 
types of teeth, the most important are Boas and Wissler, Report of V S 
Bureau of Education, I, 1904, p 38 , C Rose, ‘ Uber die mittlere Durch- 
bruchzeit der bleibendenden Zahne des Menschen,’ Deutsch Monatschr f 
1909, XXVII, pp ^^3 et seq , W W James and A T Pitts, 

‘ Notes on the Date of Eruption in 4,850 Children under Twelve,’ Proc Roy 
Soc Med {Odont Sect), 1912, V, pp 80 et seq — ^the source from wlucli the 
figures given in tlie common textbooks are usually drawn , Bean, Fed Sen , 
3 &[, 1914, ‘ The Eruption of the Teeth as a Physiological Standard for 
Testing Development ’ Figures based on a recent investigation upon 
children in selected parts of the country have been published in the Medical 
Research Council’s Special Report, No 97, ‘ The Incidence of Dental Disease 
in Children,’ 1925. 
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erupt their lower second premolars between the ages of 
10 3 and 135 years^ As we have seen, such diflEerences m 
range can best be expressed in the form of the standard 
deviation ^The standard deviation is approximately 07 
years for the first permanent teeth (first molars) , it increases 
fairly steadily for each succeeding tooth up to about i 5 
yeais for second premolars, and rises to more than 2 years 
for the third molars (‘ wisdom teeth According to my 
data, the canines and second molars, though relatively late, 
seem far less variable in the date of their appearance 
(standard deviation, about l year) , but this may be partly 
due to the fact that comparatively few children of 14 and 
over were examined The general increase in variabihty 
IS Itself of special interest We have already seen that the 
constancy of the mental ratio depends on the fact that 
the standard deviation for mental age increases in 
almost exact proportion with increasing chronological 
age, and I have pointed out above that variability in 
other physical manifestations of growth — ^height and 
weight, for example — also increases with increasing age 
Here, in individual differences in dentition, we have 
yet another and an unexpected confirmation of the view 
I have already put forward — ^namely,4that individual 
variability in mental development is of much the 
same order as individual variabihty m physical develop- 
ment .M 

In Table XI I give the correlations observed between 
dental, mental, and chronological ages It will be seen 
that the figures are not so high as for height and weight.® 

^ Figures for variability in dentition (in the form of probable errors) are 
also given in the Medical Research Council’s Special Report Qoc cit , p 32) , 
but they were obtained by a special method of samphng J T Cohen gives 
distnbution curves for American children in Joum Amer Dental Assoc , 
1928, XV, pp 237-41, ‘ Date of Eruption of Permanent Teeth in a Group 
of Minneapohs Children ’ 

‘ Here the figures are based upon somewhat smaller groups, namely, 684 
boys and 631 girls — roughly a hundred of each sex from age 7 to 14 (rather 
fewer in the oldest age-groups) For the total correlations for teeth the 
probable errors are therefore + 012 and + on for the boys, and + 014 
and + on for the girls 

The few figures to be found in the hterature of the subject appear at first 
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(^Among children of the same chronological age, the corre- 
lation between dental age and mental age averages -26 
for boys and *21 for girls, and between dental age and height, 
•39 and *41. Among eighty- three dull and backward 
children, of whose dentition I have kept notes, I find that 
there is an average retardation m dental age equivalent to 
1-23 years ^ among fifty-six mentally defective children I 
have found an average retardation of 172 years ^ That 
these differences and these correlations are merely a mani- 
festation of a maturity delayed all round, I cannot pretend. 
In many of the dull and deficient, for example, past rickets 
was an obvious factor affecting both height and teeth, and 
probably mental development as well. Yet, even if these 
cases are ruled out, an instructive parallel seems stiU 
discernible. The question is one that merits further 
research Here perhaps the chief value of the 
facts revealed is to impress on the practical teacher, 
and on aU concerned with the welfare of the backward 
child, how, even m the most unexpected connexions, 
the problem of mental development proves always to 
be one inseparable aspect of organic development as 
a whole 

sight to be hopelessly contradictory Thus Woodrow and Lowell, on 
examining 100 boys and 100 girls of yj-, and Ethel Abernethy, worhng with 
120 girls of 6 to 12, found practicaUyno speafic correlations between dentition 
and mental age — ^the coefficients were at once insignificant and negative 
(H H Woodrow and Frances Lowell, ‘ Some Data on Anatomical Age and its 
Relation to Intelligence,’ Ped Sent , XXIX, 1922, p. 257 , Ethel Abernethy, 
‘ Correlation in Physical and Mental Growth,’ Journ Educ Psych , 1925, 
XVI, pp S'i^eiseq) On the other hand, Perkins, on examining 555 children 
in Chicago, found a specific correlation, positive and sigmficant, and as high 
as 47 (‘ Relauon of Dentition to Mental Age,’ Ped Sem , XXXIII, 1926, 
p 392) The differences, however, are not irreconcilable Perkins’ group 
included children ranging from imbeciles of I Q 2i to bright children of 
I Q 121 , the other two investigators studied a relatively homogeneous 
group of children from a single school only, or from schools of much the 
same type , further, their probable errors were three or four times as large 
as Perkins’ 

Mn a ‘ Note on the Eruption of Permanent Teeth in a Group of Sub- 
normal Children,’ J T Cohen and J E Anderson show that feebleminded 
children at Minneapohs have, on an average, almost exactly one erupted 
tooth less than normal children of the same ages (mamly 7 to 15 years) . 
Joum Genettc Psychol , 1931, XXXIX, p. 281 
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TABLE IX AVERAGE NUMBER OF SECOND TEETH 
PRESENT AT EACH AGE 


13- 

14- 

13- 

16- 


14 

59 

92 

II 4 

136 
16 9 
223 
250 
269 

III 

28 3 


Gids 

17 


268 

275 

280 


TABLE X AVERAGE AGE OF ERUPTION OF FIRST AND 
SECOND TEETH 


present Teeth last added 

First Dentition 

1 First tooth. 

2 Lower central incisors 

4 Upper central incisors 

6 Upper lateral incisors 

8 Lower lateral incisors 

12 First molars 

16 Canines 

20 Second molars 


Average Age (in Years) 


0*58 
066 
o 70 


Second Dentition • 

2 Lower first molars 

4 Upper first molars 

6 Lower central incisors 

8 Upper central incisors 

10 Lower lateral incisors 

12 Upper lateral moisors 

14 Upper first premolars 

16 Lower canines 

t 8 Lower first premolars 

20 Tjpper second premolars 

22 Lower second premolars 

24 Upper canines 

26 Lower second molars 

28 Upper second molars 

32 Third molars (' wisdom teeth ’) 



II o 
II I 
II 9 


201 


60 

62 

64 



TABLE XI. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN NUMBER OF 
ERUPTED TEETH, AGE, AND INTELLIGENCE 

Bojrs Girls 

Teeth and Mental Age 732 697 

Teeth and Chronological Age 763 >770 

Mental Age and Chronological Age . . 824 *841 

Teeth and Mental Age (Chronological Age Elimmated) 282 143 
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(6) As Indicated by Pubescence — ^With. older children a 
suggestive token of physiological maturity is supplied by the 
degree of pubescence The relation between pubertal 
change and mental development has been studied chiefly 
in Americad In this country few investigations have 
hitherto been made. 

I have been able to conduct a hmited inquiry among a 
small number of young Londoners. A preliminary research 
gave, for the threshold of pubescence,^n average age of 
14’ 8 years among boys and 14' 2 among girls, with standard 
deviations of l-i years and l 6 years respectively® I have 
now taken boys and girls of 13! to 14, belonging to four 
main groups — mentally defective, duU, normal, and super- 
normal. In each group there are 100 of either sex Among 
the boys I And that only 19 per cent of the mentally 
defective and 23 per cent, of the dull have reached puberty, 
as compared with 29 per cent of the normal and 37 per 
cent of the supernormalV Among the g irls, where the 
facts can be more accuratdty dated, the differences are still 
more striking ^nly 28 per cent of the mentally defective 
girls, and only 24 per cent of the dull girls, have reached pu- 
berty, as compared with 39 per cent of the normal and 48 
per cent of the supernormaK It will be noted that, in this 
small inquiry, the duU girls were even more delayed than the 
defective • the difference is slight, and^may be due either 
to chance or to theTetter nourishment and general hygiene 
that is secured for needy children attending special schools 
Exceptional precocity, too, seems somewhat more common 
among the defective^ In the batch of dull girls_ ajispffl ia. 

‘ The most important studies are those of C W Crampton, ‘ The 
Influence of Physiological Age on Scholarship,’ Psychol, Chmc, I, 1907, 
PP ‘Anatomical or Physiological versus Chronological Age,’ 

Fed Sent , XV, 1908, pp 230-7 — brief papers which summarize the longer 
senes of articles on ‘ Physiological Age a Fundamental Principle,’ Jm Rev 
Phys Educ , XIII, 1908, pp 14.1, 214, 268, 345, et seq Terraan and his 
colleagues have also made suggestive inquiries upon this point in comparing 
normal with supernormal children , see Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol I, 
1925 For estimating the degree of pubescence m the individual, at any 
given date, the five stages descubed by Terman {loc cit , p 163) will be found 
most convement 

* ‘IheTciungDelmquent,^^'^ 625-6 
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or anaemic states, were distinctly prevalent ; and these, or 
their underlying causes, may have acted as additional 
factors, tending to postpone still further the onset of 
menstruation and at the same time to hamper progress at 
school 

In accordance with the popular opinion, it is the duU 
youth and the foolish girl who are generally put down as 
‘ sexually precocious.’ In the strict physiological meaning 
of the phrase, however, this view is hardly justified The 
figures just given point to a different explanation The dull 
may be precocious m sexual knowledge , they may even 
be precocious in sexual experiences , but, apart from a few 
salient exceptions, in the physical manifestations of sex- 
development they are by no means premature ^ 

The estimate of physiological maturity furnished by 
pubescence largely agrees with its assessment by the methods 
already discussed <The correlation between age of puberty 
and height is -47 for boys and -44 for girls , between age 
of puberty and weight, -38 for boys and 50 for girls.)^ At 
this stage of life, height and weight appear connected 
far more closely with pubescence than with mere chrono- 
logical age I Between age of puberty and mental age the 
correlations average -27 and -32 in the two sexes 
respectively V 

1 On the other hand, extreme cases of precocious puberty appear rarer 
still among the supernormal Of twelve cases of menstruation occurring 
before ii, I find only one among the supernormal (MR 1 31), three 
among the duU and backward, four among the mentaUy defective, while the 
general inteUigence of the rest proves to be about average (M R 88 to 109) 
Among the dull and the defective, the more precoaous girls often showed 
symptoms suggestive of a mild pathological disturbance of the endocrine 
glands But even here instances of such precoaty were distinctly rare 

2 Probable errors between + 06 and + 04 The groups exanuned were 
practicaUy aU of the same chronological age, namely, mostly boys and girls on 
the point of leaving the elementary school or else children who had just left 
the elementary school and who were referred for psychological examination on 
account of dehnquency, or the need for vocational gmdance, or on account 
of speaal problems arising in the secondary school The comparatively 
small size of the coeffiaents indicates that there is plenty of room for marked 
discrepancies To the teacher, indeed, interested as he should be more in 
mdividual cases than in broad and fluctuating correspondences, the dis- 
crepancy wUl be more instructive than the agreement In cases that seem 
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Defective Physical Development among the Backward . — 
Convinced, then, of the significance of physical growth in 
any study of the backward child, I have kept careful records 
of the heights and weights of all who have been the subject 
of my inquiries, and, as far as possible, have confirmed the 
impressions so derived by detailed notes on other character- 
istics. The general results may be most conveniently 
expressed in terms of what may be called the child’s 
developmental or physiological ratio for the various features 
observed — ^that is to say, by the ratio of the child’s physio- 
logical age as estimated by height, weight, teeth, or other 
characteristics, to his chronological age The average ratios 
are given in Table XII . 


TABLE Xll DEVELOPMENTAL RATIOS FOR PHYSICAL 
CONDITIONS 



Nonnal 

1 Backward 


Boys 

GUIs 

Average 

Boys 

Girls 

Average 

Height , 

Weight 

Physical Proportions 

Teeth 

Pubescence 

982 

97 4 
960 

98 3 
98 I 

99 I 

983 

95 7 

99 5 
990 

986 

978 

95 8 

989 
98 5 

95 4 

93 4 
887 
97 8 
97 1 

95 2 
96-5 

go 9 

964 

lOI 5 

95 3 
949 

898 

97 t 

99 3 


semi-pathological, puberty may at times be markedly precocious or markedly 
delayed without any corresponding precocity or delay m the child’s mental 
growth 

Of the various reviews of the whole senes of problems discussed in this 
section, perhaps the most important are those of B T Baldwin, ‘ The 
Physical Growth of Children from Birth to Maturity,’ Vmv Iowa Studies, 
1921, I, p 196, and Ethel M Abernethy, ‘ Correlations m Physical and 
Mental Growth,’ Journ Educ Psychol , 1925, XVI, pp 458-66, 539-46 
Baldwin concludes that ‘ physiological age is directly correlated with stages 
of mental maturation ’ Abernethy finds only ‘ very low partial correlations 
between mental age and the commonly accepted indices of physiological 
and anatomical development ’ The divergences between the difierent 
investigations may perhaps be largely attributed to the different soaal cir- 
cumstances, and. It may be, different racial composition, of the groups from 
wbch the data have been obtained Conclusions, therefore, drawn from 
a study of elementary school children m a city like London do not necessarily 
hold good of pupils m other areas or from a different social class. 
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For general intelligence, it -will be remembered, these 
children had a mental ratio of approximately 78 Physic- 
ally, therefore, they are, as a group, far less retarded than 
they are mentally Their physical retardation is most 
apparent when estimated by what I have termed in the 
table ‘ physical proportions.’ In my notes for each boy 
or girl I have always entered a comment on the child’s 
physical appearance — ^usually stating that he ‘ has the 
general appearance of a child of such and such an age ’ 
Such impressions were based mainly on a half-unconscious 
estimate of the child’s physical proportions, but must also 
have been influenced by his absolute height and build, his 
facial expression, and his general deportment • in any case, 
the estimate is a subjective one, and therefore somewhat 
precarious and perhaps even biased.^ 

Of the more exact measurements, height shows, in the 
main, the closest similarity to the mental level, although, 
with the boys, weight comes a httle closer The figures 
for pubescence are taken from a small group of children 
only, nearly all over 13 the large ratio for the girls 
is due to the occurrence of three somewhat exceptional 
cases of precocity It will be remarked that the children 
in the control group, though normal in intelligence, were 
physically below standard m every respect 

Height and Weight — ^The data for height and weight 
deserve a fuller study Table XXXI (Appendix II) 
gives the averages for the backward boys and girls at 
each successive age ; and, for comparison, similar figures 
are appended for the normal school population and for 
educable defectives. 

During the main school period (7 -to 13 -), the back- 
ward, it will be observed, are on an average about 2-4 cm. 
(nearly i inch) shorter than the normal, the defective 
about 4 cm. (if inches) shorter. Thus m height the back- 

‘ After I had reahzed that I should use these observations for correlating 
estimates of physical development vnth those of mental development, I made 
It a rule to ]ot dovm my impressions as to the former at the very first en- 
counter with the child, before testing the child mentally or noting or 
measuring his height and weight but even so some spurious correlation 
may have been introduced 
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ward fall between the normal and the defective , and in this 
direction their physical growth is, on an average, retarded 
by rather less than half a year, or about 4-7 per cent of their 
chronological age 

rAs regards weight, backward and defective alike are about 
I '4 kg (roughly 3 lb.) below the standard for their age ; 
this IS equivalent to rather more than half a year in retarda- 
tion, or about 5 5 per cent, of their chronological age , but 
the defective, especially during later years, are nearly 
equal, and sometimes actually superior, to the backward. 
Thus the backward are not only below the normal weight 
for their age ,( the boys, and the girls at the earlier ages, are 
below the normal weight even for their own height. Here 
no doubt we may see the effects of the inadequate nutrition 
that has left its mark on so many of the backward children , 
at the same time, ^;he extra care and feeding that the 
defective child receives after transference to the special 
school presumably help him to put on weight during later 
years. There are, too, apparent differences between the 
sexes The defective girls, and, it would seem, the back- 
ward girls as well, fall short of the average height rather more 
markedly than the backward and defective boy^ On the 
other hand, among the older girls, particularly the defective, 
there are a number who are excessively heavy for their years 
It may thus be a little fallacious to mass the figures 
together and compare averages for the several groups. 
We have to scrutimze the separate cases, and inquire 
whether the deviations from the normal /nay not be due 
to a few outstanding individuals The very shape of the 
distribution curves for both backward and defective groups 
IS much more irregular than one would expect even in 
batches of this comparatively small size, and strongly sug- 
gests an admixture of cases more or less abnormal A closer 
study of the individual children confirms this inference 
It reveals, for example, among the younger defectives a 
number who seem pathologically stunted, and among the 
older girls several who seem pathologically over-developed 
Among the backward, on the other hand, particularly the 
backward boys, there are many who are definitely under- 
nourished In an appreciable number both of the backward 
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and of the defective, signs of past rickets are still dis- 
cernible , in others rickets may formerly have played a 
pait, although the more obvious stigmata have apparently 
disappeared , signs of rickets, however, are by no means 
uncommon in those whose height is up to or over the 
average. In a few, there are indications thatfa mild degree 
of thyroid deficiency might be responsible alike for lack of 
physical growth and for lack of mental energy^ 

We need, therefore, some kind of standard whereby we 
may pick out the subnormal individuals from within any 
particular group Unfortunately, there are, for physical 
retardation, no convenient or recognized criteria analogous 
to those now generally accepted for mental retardation 
A natural suggestion would be to measure backwardness 
in physical growth by the method used for backward- 
ness in general intelligence, and to try worbng out a 
kind of physical or developmental ratio If we do so, 
however, it will become evident that we cannot adopt the 
same numerical borderline If we called every child 
physically backward who has a physical ratio of 85 per cent 
or less (t.e who is retarded by at least 15 per cent when 
his height or weight is expressed in terms of equivalent age), 
then nearly 12 per cent of the whole school population 
would have to be included m this category But one 
could scarcely regard a boy as gravely undeveloped merely 
because at the age of 10 he had the height of a boy of 8f , 
he would only be about 2|- inches below the normal. And 
when the correlation between physical and mental back- 
wardness is so imperfect, a shortcoming of this sort is too 
slight to have much significance for our purpose. 

I Among medical officers on the Continent, a favourite 
criterion is to regard a boy as under-developed if his height 
is less than 90 per cent of the average stature for his years, 
and under-nourished if his weight is lep than 90 per cent, 
of the average weight for his height.V This wonld mark 
off about li per cent of the population and, when we 

1 Since for stature the standard deviation vanes with the average height 
(measured in inches or centimetres) at each age rather than with age itself, 
there is some justification for calculating the ratios or percentages from the 
ongmal measurements mstead of from height ages, espeaally where extreme 
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were considering intelligence, it wiH be remembered, the 
lowest li per cent were regarded as ‘ mentallp defective.’ 
Let us accept this continental practice, therefore, as an 
attempt to draw a borderhne for the ‘ physically defective ’ 
(in a somewhat specialized sense of that phrase) , and 
inquire how many of the mentally backward are not merely 
‘ backward ’ but actually " defective ’ in physical develop- 
ment to this extent. 

Among the backward pupils examined for the purposes 
of this research, 7 per cent, fall into this category , and 
among the control group, who, it will be recollected, come 
from the same poor social class, only 2 per cent. As 
regards weight, 10 per cent, among the backward and 4 per 
cent, among the control group are defective in weight as 
compared with their own stature. I shall, however, discuss 
defects m weight more fully when I come to examine the 
incidence of malnutrition. But, even if we exclude the 
extreme or pathological cases, it stiU remains evident that 
the backward group as a whole are inherently characterized 
by slow or subnormal physical growth. In more than 
one-half of these milder cases, no external or post-natal 
' cause could be traced such as might have influenced physical 
development in any conceivable degree 

Significance of Physical Retardation — By whatever means 
it IS assessed, then, a knowledge of the physiological maturity 
of a given child and of the speed of his physical growth may 
be a point of special significance for practical work. It is 
tempting to inquire whether such knowledge, however 
crudely based, may not help to estimate the child’s general 
rate of development and so to forecast his probable progress 
in the future. In particular, it is often argued thaf^Twhen 
a child is developing slowly in physical characteristics as 
well as in mental characteristics, there can be nothing 
peculiarly abnormal about his mental retardation if his 
physiological age departs widely from his chronological age, 

deviations have to be considered But here again neither the onginal 
measurements nor the eqmvalent ages form satisfactory umts of measure- 
ment we need a standard scale based on standard deviations and apphed 
all through the years of growth — a scale similar to that which I have long 
advocated for accurate mental assessments. 
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then we should not be astonished to find that his mental age 
may deviate also, and that in a similar direction Conse- 
quently, many writers have urged that, in calculating the 
child’s mental ratio, the proper denominator to take is his 
physiological age, not the age given by his birth certificate ‘y? 

Personally I doubt the wisdom of this proposal. That it 
is not enough to contrast the backward child’s mental age 
with his chronological age alone, I fully agree , but, save 
for a few exceptional cases, I am disinclined to recommend 
that the mental ratio should be calculated systematically 
on this new basis For one thing, \J:he assessment of physio- 
logical age IS too laborious and untrustworthy for such a 
change to be proposed for universal use ; and, for another, 
we know very little about either the causes or the significance 
of physical retardation. I 

On this further point I have endeavoured to collect some 
small amount of evidence The batch of backward boys and 
girls that has formed the main subject of the present inquiry 
IS too small, and has been followed up for too short a time, 
to yield reliable conclusions as to the prognostic value of 
such measurements. But at the outset of my work for the 
London County Council, when I was first studying the 
predictive significance of the new psychological tests, I 
decided to examine forthwith a large number of very young 
children of every category — backward, normal, and super- ( 
normal — and to re-examine them, so far as possible, at 
regular intervals throughout the whole period of develop- 
ment Accordingly, I planned to measure both their 
physical and their mental characteristics, first in the in^ts’ 
department, then m the middle of their school career,! 
thirdly when they were due to leavejchool, and finally, ifl 
I could keep in touch with them,'~towards the end of 
adol^ence — ^that is, about the ages of 6, 10, 14, and 181 
respectively The investigation has not yet been com- 
pleted , but I hope to publish detailed results m the course 
of a few years, A preliminary survey, however, of the more 
backward cases in this early group yields the following con- 
clusions Reviewed in the fight of their after-history, the 
^gures suggest that those who^grg retarded physically^s well 
as mentally fall into three or four main groups. | 
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3 1 First, there is a large number whose physical and 
mental retardation seems to be the double expression of an 
innate or inherited lack of vitality — of a weak develop- 
mental impulse, which leads the child to develop slowly 
during the years of growth, and to come early to an arrest, 
in nearly every direction These are often children whose 

1 parents and other relatives appear to come of a very poor 
' stock alike in physique and in mentality 

32 There is a second group, in which the slow physical 
and mental development seems to be the result of disease 
or malnutrition during the first year or two of life, including 
the prenatal period. Here again the outlook is not hopeful 
the physical retardation, so far from diminishing the 
significance of the mental retardation, actually makes it 
more serious The number in this group, though large, 
IS not so great as I had expected In the absence of 
detailed family histories, however, it is not easy to distin- 
guish between this group and the former. 

In a third group the retarded development seems 
traceable mainly to malnutrition or disease during the school 
period itself Here the outlook is far more encouraging. 
If the underlying factor is removed, the child’s mental 
development may be accelerated , intellectually he may at 
last catch up to the normal, though as a rule his physical 
development remains permanently impaired 

3 4 Finally, there is a smaller and more dubious group 
where the child’s imtial rate of development proves to be 
misleading. At first, in body as in mmd, the child may 
grow slowly , but his slow growth may be prolonged beyond 
the normal period, or, towards the end of it, become 
accelerated These include cases where even the mental 
ratio apparently improves as time goes on To predict this 
possibihty beforehand, however, is hardly ever safe The 
most significant clue would appear to be the rate of develop- 
ment of the child’s own relatives, particularly his parents, 
grandparents, or elder brothers and sisters 

The last two groups are fewer m number than the first 
two Thus, in the main,^f a child is physically retarded 
as well as mentally retarded, the prospect is less promising 
rather than more. But if the family history is sound, and 
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if there are no signs of physical malnutrition or the like 
during the first year or two of childhood, then the prognosis 
IS better"7 Even among the backward pupils we are here 
considering, I find a number of instances where the child’s 
mental age was originally two years behind his chronological 
age, but only one year behind his physiological age, and, as 
subsequent inquiries have shown, the mental retaidation 
has turned out to be far less serious than might have been 
anticipated In such cases, therefore, there is a reasonable 
chance that, when the child’s physical development begins 
to catch up, his mental development may be quickened too 
An extreme example is seen in the cretin When treated 
with thyroid extract, his physical and mental growth often 
put on pace together StiU, as is now well known, the 
results of such treatment are disappointing except when 
started in early infancy Possibly, in cases less obviously 
pathological, some milder form of endocrine deficiency may 
be responsible for the sim,ilar but slighter retardation 
affecting both body and mind In other instances, where 
the child seems backward aU round, in body as well as in 
mind, the parent often remarks that other members of the 
family were also a little slow m growing, but eventually 
made good <[^The most promising cases of all are those 
where some obvious external factor is delaying the child’s 
general development — ^lack of exercise, of sunshine 
and fresh air, or of adequate and proper food Better 
measures of physical hygiene may then be expected to speed 
up his mental growth as well,' 

r I conclude, then, that m considering the outlook for the 
backward child the teacher and the doctor should always 
take into account the recent rate of the child’s physiological 
growth , and I am disposed to suggest that height, or 
better height and weight taken together, may form the 
first, the pmplest, and the most convenient means of 
assessing itj In the following chapter I shall discuss in 
greater detail what particular pathological causes seem to 
hinder both physical and mental growth But, apart from 
such intervening factors, it is my firm belief that a child’s 
general development is to be regarded as forming in the 
main a unitary phenomenon It displays a twofold aspect 
6 
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— physical and mental , and either aspect may be measured 
separately by one or other of the various methods available. 
Any of the measurable results may, it is true, be disturbed 
by external conditions. Yet aU are, to a large extent, the 
co-ordinate manifestations of one and the same initial 
momentum, the same common impetus to grow every 
age, the more mature tend to be the more inteUigent , 
equally, it would appear, so soon as a child begins to slacken 
in physical growth, whether permanently or temporarily, 
his mental development begms to slow down as well^,. 

Strangely enough, this conclusion is in flat contradiction 
to the popular view There is a notion, current among 
parents and teachers, that rapid physical growth is inimical 
to rapid mental growth Often it is thought that, just 
because the child’s energy of growth forms a unitary factor, 
it must therefore be drawn from a single fund, and con- 
sequently cannot be spent in two ways at once If an 
excess is drafted ofi to augment the development of the 
body, that can only be done at the expense of the mind • 
when a lad begins suddenly to shoot up, or when a girl 
begms to put on extra weight, then each of them is forced 
to mark time in mental growth It is the ‘ mighty atom,’ 
so it IS generally held, that develops the big, precocious 
brain 

Undoubtedly, from time to time a few instances may be 
encountered that seem to accord with this theory they 
are, however, so far as my experience runs, always instances 
of a somewhat special nature, and by no means so frequent 
as is ordinarily supposed. The commonest is that of the 
boy or girl at puberty whose physical development seems 
to be giving a last final spurt, but whose mental develop- 
ment has already touched its hmit the disharmony that 
ensues — an emotional disturbance rather than an intellec- 
tual one — may then be still further responsible for a 
temporary repression of outward mental alertness Again, 
the solemn, sedentary, bespectacled cluld-prodigyi|tvho sticks 
indoors poring over books or brooding over examinations, is 
likely to lose both in height and in weigh{> but, outside the 
pages of fiction, the precocious weakhng, with the massive 
/ skull poised on a puny skeleton, could never be accepted 
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as an authentic specimen of the bright and supernormal 
youngster The other cases of non-correlation are, it would 
seem, chiefly to be found where the increase or decrease in 
height or weight is definitely abnormal — ^wheie the youth 
IS ‘ outgrowing his strength,’ as we say, or the girl putting 
on extra bulk All these, however, are exceptions , and 
many, if not most of them, are attributable to some patho- 
logical disturbance of the endocrine glands The rule 
appears to be that, Am normal healthy limits, physical 
growth and mental growth run parallety. 

Nor IS It hard to guess what misleads the teacher on this 
point ‘ It is always the hugest louts,’ says one master, 
‘ who are the dullest in my form ’ His statement is 
literally correct but the implication is false In any given 
class the biggest are the dullest because they are the oldest , 
and hence, to have been left in that class at all, they must 
be definitely backward They are not the dullest 
because they are the biggest for their years. On the 
contrary, among pupils of their own age, there wiH probably 
be several who are taller still, but these will mostly be 
found in the higher standards If, then, we allow for these 
illusions and exceptions, my generalization, I am convinced, 
wiU be found fundamentally true inherent backward- 
ness in physical and mental development is in the mam 
a two-sided expression of one and the same underlying 
factor — a congemtal deficiency in what may be called the 
original developmental impetus of the child. 
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(B) Defects of General Health 

General Results . — In the past, much stress has been laid, 
more particularly medical writers, on bodily weakness 
and ill-health as imp^iments to progress at school Again 
and again it has been pointed out that the backward child 
is an unhealthy child, with a long history of hngering ail- 
ments, and a physique that wears the impress of defect and 
disease. But too often it is forgotten how prevalent physical 
infirmity and illness are throughout those social classes from 
w^hich the duU and backward are predominantly drawn^ 
Here, therefore, more than anywhere else, before we can 
make sure of the cause alleged, comparison with a control 
group IS essential. 

In the survey carried out at Birmingham, aU the children 
studied, normal and backward ahke, were subjected to a 
special medical examination by Dr B R Lloyd, who was 
associated with me in the inquiry and was expressly 
appointed for that purpose At the outset Dr Lloyd and 
I agreed that we should conduct our investigations in 
absolute ignorance of each other’s theories, methods, or 
results, and that our tables and provisional reports 
should be drawn up without any prehminary consultation 
We thought it possible that, ^if one examiner knew 
in advance which children were defective in the judg-'s 
ment of the other, an unconscious bias might arise J) 
there would be a natural tendency for him to scrutinize 
such a case more narrowly himself, and so perhaps add 
spurious weight to some suspected correlation between the 
several kinds of defect with which we were resp^tively 
concerned. We resolved, therefore, to work in relat ive 
ind ependenc e until near the end. Hence, when fijoaDy we 
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TABLE XIV PHYSICAL CONDITIONS BIRMINGHAM . 

Percentage of Normal, Backward, and Mentally Deficient Children sufiering 
from Physical Defects 



Nonnal 

Backward 

Mentally 1 
Deficient 

Correlation 
with Back- 
wardness 

General 

Malnutrition 





Social 



130 

[03] 

Constitutional 

86 

179 

27 8 

23 

Total 

l8 8 


40 8 

17 

Stunted growth 

41 


259 

31 

Rickets 

20 3 

327 

33 3 

18 

Spinal curvature 

Tubercular diathesis 

142 

168 


[05] 

36 

82 

3 7 

[23] 

Rheumatism 

30 

66 

37 

[18] 

Mouth, Nose, and Throat 




Adenoids 

13 2 

21 3 

250 

25 9 

18 

Enlarged tonsils 

230 

185 

[06] 

Enlarged glands 

328 

240 

259 

[02] 

Defective teeth 

132 

11 7 

18 s 

[- 04] 

Defective palate 

10 7 

153 


[12] 

Defective nasal formation 


173 

29 6 

[•15] 

Recurrent catarrh 

9 I 

168 

74 

Lungs 




Suspected tuberculosis 


66 

0 0 

28 

Other defects 

91 

12 2 

II I 

[10] 

Heart 



Organic 

46 

6 1 

74 

[07] 

Other defects 


I 5 

37 

[08] 

Nervous System 




Epilepsy 

°5 

15 


[20] 

Chorea 

1 5 

2 0 


[06] 

Hyperthyroidism 

30 

6 I 

3 7 

[15] 

Recurrent headaches 

25 

26 

74 

[01] 

Other defects 

76 

12 8 

II I 

[16] 

Vision 



Marked defects 

It 7 

179 

II I 

[15] 

Shght defects 

193 

26 5 

370 

[12] 

Total . 

310 

44 4 

4fii 

18 

Squint 

II 7 

143 

148 

[07] 

Heanng 




Marked defects 


56 

3 7 

40 

Shght defects 

147 

18 4 


[09] 

Total 

15 7 

24 0 

222 

16 

Otorrhoea 

3 6 

26 

3 7 

[- 06] 

Speech Defects 

05 

5 I 

148 

49* 

Left-handedness 

°5 

3 I 

74 

[36] 

Zymotic illnesses (more than 



three) . 

9 I 

154 

181 

[17] 

Average 

93 

138 

156 

IS 
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met to collate our data, it was both striking and encouraging 
to discover that our ultimate conclusions — our views on the 
nature and operation of particular physical defects, and our 
inferences as to the slighter importance of physical defects 
generally as compared with that of mental defects — ^were 
throughout in close accord. 

In London I have relied primarily upon the medical 
examinations carried out by my colleagues under the 
Council But, in every case reported m this research, 
whether the chdd was normal or backward, I myself have 
always kept a careful watch for any physical disability , and 
all through I have supplemented the existing records of the 
child’s past history by special inquiries addressed to the 
parents. In this way, ailments which, owing to their 
mildness, recency, mtermittence, or some similar reason, 
escaped notice during the routine inspections, have occasion- 
ally been brought to light , and, at the same time, fairly 
uniform standards — so difficult with vague and qualitative 
conditions, like poor nutrition or imperfect sight or hearing 
— have throughout been preserved 

The figures for the two inquiries are given in Tables 
XIII and XIV In all three groups, normal, backward, and 
defective, the absolute percentages recorded aTBirmingham 
are appreciably higher than ^ those obtained at Condon 
the final averages^ duly weighted, work out at 9-8 anJ 7-5 
per cent, respectively. (_The difference, no doubt, is due in 
part to a difference of area and still more to differences in 
social class^ as stated in the Birmingham report, we there 
found that all the groups were distinctly ‘ overweighted 
with children from the poorest districts ’ ^ But in part 
perhaps the increase may be(due to divergences of method 
and standard "> Dr Lloyd’s examinations were probably 
more thorough and far-reaching Within either area, 

* No first-hand inquiry was undertaken into the soaal circumstances of the 
children we examined at Birmingham We could only rely on information 
incidentally commumcated by the teachers But even so we found that 
8 per cent of the control group came from homes so poor or so ill-managed 
that they might justly be called neglected, and almost as many from homes 
knovra to be poverty-stncken. I should add that in re-calculating Dr 
Lloyd’s data I have made one or two slight changes m the figures, where 
further information or an obvious shp seemed to necessitate the emendation 
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however, it may, I think, be safely assumed that method 
and standard were throughout approximately the same for 
the two batches there compared — ^the backward group and 
the control group Hence the relative differences, as wiU 
be seen, are in each city very much the same. This will 
be found more obvious when the two percentages are 
reduced to a single index figure, expressing the difference 
between the bacl^ard and the normal in comparable terms 
as before, I have used for this purpose the ‘ tetrachoric ’ 
coefficient of correlation 

‘The Significance of Physical Defects Generally — Through- 
out the two tables, as we pass from the normal to the back- 
ward, and from the backward to the mentally deficient, the 
incidence of physical defect and disease, no matter what its 
particular form, tends regularly to increase At London 
the average number suffering from any one defect is, among 
the normal, barely 7 per cent , among the backward it 
rises to nearly ii per cent , among the defective it is over 
14 per cent At Birmingham the corresponding propor- 
tions are, in round figures, 9, 14, and 16 per cent, respec- 
tively ^ 

1 Although. 1117 own figures for normal and defective children are lower 
than those obtained by Dr Lloyd, nevertheless they are distinctly higher 
than those usually found in the annual reports of medical inspections For 
tlus there are several reasons First of all, the normal cases in my control 
group were not selected as average samples of the general population, but as 
coming from the same schools and the same social neighbourhood as the back- 
ward Secondly, far more time was spent over the examination of all the 
cases summarized in this research Often they were examined and re- 
examined on several different occasions and even by several different persons 
Thus a defect which was latent, intermittent, or likely to be overlooked 
under the conditions of an ordinary school inspection — a mild and fluctuating 
deafness, for example, or a tendency to chorea or catarrh — might be imssed 
at one interview, but noted at another Thirdly, it must be remembered 
that at the ordinary medical inspection the object is primarily to discover 
defects defimte enough or marked enough to call for immediate treatment 
my own aim, on the other hand, was to detect any condition, however shght, 
which might lower the child’s efficiency in his work at school 

All this goes to show how difficult it is to preserve a uniformity 
of standard where different examiners are concerned Actually I beheve it 
would be fair to say that Dr Lloyd’s figures and my own do not differ more 
from those printed m the medical officers’ tables than those do from one 
another Moreover, I have noticed that, where a school doctor has made 
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The increase is steady, but not starthng The figures for 
the mentally deficient serve to remind us how the backward 
fall midway between the normal and the children from the 
special schools, and how the latter are usually but extreme 
examples of the retarded group considered as a whole • for 
the rest, they hardly concern us here. 

The chief points that we have to examine are whether 
there is a demonstrable excess of lU-health among the back- 
ward as contrasted with the normal, and what may be the 
relation between physical defects, on the one hand, and 
educational disabilities on the other The general answer 
IS clear. The difference between the percentages for the 
backward groups and the control groups respectively, 
though small, is too large to be attributable to chance If 
we seek to sum up the relationships by means of a single 
figure, the mean correlation works out as -h ‘id at London 
and -f ’IS at Birmingham. The correlation is positive, 
but exceedingly low Indeed, in either table, out of thirty 
or forty coefficients only three or four rise above ’3, 

To summarize the results in a more concrete form, it 
might be said that^on an average, the child who is technic- 
ally backward suffers from four physical defects, while the ' 
child who is educationally normal suffers from about two 
and a half or thre^(2‘6 if we average the totals from both 
Birmingham and Xondon). Contrasted -with the bright 
and hvely youngster from a good and comfortable home, 
the backward, no doubt, seem at first glance to be sadly 
handicapped by a number of petty bodily ailments. Yet, 

an intensive study of some particular condition, his figures generally rise 
more nearly to my own 

For future investigations there is an obvious corollary what is now really 
needed is not a tabulation of defects as simply present or absent, but an 
endeavour to classify the findings according to their severity or degree 
Evidently to ash what proponion of the backward children are stunted 
IS a far vaguer question than to ask what is the amount and form of the 
correlation between height and educational attainments , and, for purposes of 
research, the discrepancies that spring from varying standards would to some 
extent be circumvented if conditions such as malnutntion, left-handedness, 
defectiie speech, sight, and hearing, and even perhaps the lU effects that arise 
from adenoids, anaemia, infections, and the like, could be graded, if not always 
into definable classes, at any rate in order of relative intensity or presumable 
influence on effiaency and health 
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compared with a typical child from their own social sphere 
— a pupil making average progress in the same elementary 
school — ^they show no special or conspicuous differences in 
their physical condition the backward lad is afflicted 
with but one or two more defects , and the addition, 
as a rule, is no grave deformity or desperate disease, but 
merely some minor weakness — ^an obstructed nose, a swollen 
gland, or a flabby, lU-nourished physique — perhaps a further 
consequence of the other troubles,^ 

This conclusion may, I think, be fairly drawn from the 
data collected m London , and, as I have already implied, 
the same view emerged even more clearly from the Birming- 
ham investigation® The salient feature, therefore, of the 
two investigations is the unexpectedly small difference in 
bodily health that they disclose between the normal groups 
and the retarded The inference is plain. The presence 
of physical defects can act as a primary cause of scholastic 
backwardness in but a slender proportion of the cases. Cln 
the main, bodily weakness and bodily ill-health prove to be 
contributory factors, not fundamental causes. They may, 
perhaps, drag a child down, even though he be naturally 
bright, from the plane he would otherwise have reached 
They may even retard his ultimate- deyfelppment by the 
equivalent of about six to twelve months’ progress. But, 
unless his inborn mental capacity is subnormal to begin 
with, and unless his rate of mental growth is inherently 
slow, they cannot of themselves, except in the rarest 
instances, hamper his education so much that, by the time 
he IS 13, he will be three or four years behindhand, and fit 
only for Standard IV instead of Standard VII. 

Accordingly, so far as a theoretical inquiry into the causes 

I It wiE be noted that, according to my method of tabulating the data, 
several abnormalities may be recorded each under a separate heading, when 
all are reaUy parts of one and the same general condition for example, a 
child who, m addition to, and perhaps as a consequence of, enlarged tonsils 
and adenoids, and possibly some early zymotic disease, has developed a 
defective nasal formation, a septic state of nose and pharynx, swollen glands 
in the neck, tissues visibly lU-nounshed, and a stunting of tlie whole physique, 
would be entered as suffering from seven separate defects 

* See loc at , p 38, for the conclusion reached by Dr Lloyd, and thtd , 
p 19, for my own. 
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of backwardness is concerned, I am compelled to argue 
stronglf against the habit of attaching sole or predominant 
importance to merely physical conditions But, so soon as 
practical measures are to be considered, the emphasis is 
altered Not for one moment would I under-rate either 
the need or the value o f medical and surgi cal^ trea tment. 
^ or the backward child, indeed, such treatment is pecuharly 
pressing Special efforts are required, not so much because 
he labours under a larger number of defect^ nor even 
because their rehef may do something to disencumber his 
progress in the classroom, (Jbut chiefly because, in virtue of 
his own native dullness, and in virtue, it may be, of the 
dullness, poverty, and ignorance of his parents, he stands 
in greater need of competent external ai^than those who 
are better off and more intelligent than he. 

The Significance of Particular Defects — ^What, then, are 
the defects that are principally effective ^ 

'The figures in the tables allow us in some measure to 
infer not merely the frequency of the several conditions, 
but also, in a rough provisional way, the extent to which 
they interfere with educational progress The surveys both 
in London and in Birmingham indicate that many of the 
defective conditions revealed at medical mspections have 
no discoverable correlation with backwardness whatever, 
whereas others are unquestionably associated with it, though 
in differing degrees. 

In the London mquiry the conditions showing a demon- 
strable correlation are the following I a rrang e them in the 
order of their apparen t-uiflnence, as estimated by the co- 
efficients ^ marked defects of hearing , (11) marked 
defects of speech , (m) slight defects of hearing , (iv) en- 
larged tonsils and adenoids , (v) stunted growth , (vi) 

^ The probable errors of the coefficients, as calculated by the formula 
usually employed, are so high that the differences between the size of the 
coefficients would have httle sigmficance if judged by that criterion only 
I find, however — as, indeed, I have already indicated — ^that, in the case of 
the larger coefficients, the relative order of magmtude indicated by the 
London data agrees with that indicated by the Eirmingham data far more 
closely than might have been anticipated Hence, where the two inquiries 
support each other, some rehance may be placed on the order found 
(Cf Appendix III ) 
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rickets , (vii) marked malmitntion ; (viii) recurrent catarrh, 
[xx) organic nervous disease, such as chorea and probably 
epilepsy , (x) slight defects of speech , (xi) constitutional 
malnutrition , (xii) a senes of four or more zymotic ill- 
nesses ; (xiii) adenoids only , (xiv) left-handedness , (xv) 
defects of vision^ 

{The significance of the foUowmg is not so clearly proved 
'xvi) squint , (xvii) spinal curvature , (xviii) hyperthyroid- 
ism , (xixprheumatism , (xx) tubercular diathesis , (xxi) 
bronchitis , (xxii) recurrent headaches , (xxiii) anemia , 
(xxiv) slight defects of nutrition ;"to these should perhaps 
be added (xxv) malnutrition due to social rather than con- 
stitutional causes^ But here, it will be remembered, we are 
comparing normal and backward children from the same 
social environment. By such a method we should hardly 
expect to discover the full importance of social handicaps. 
That we have already studied by comparing the backward 
group with the general population of the county 
^The following appear to have httle or no demonstrable 
relation to backwardness at all enlarged tonsils ('with- 
out adenoids), enlarged cervical glands, tub^erculosis of the 
lungs, organic ^nd other defects*" of the heart, defective 
pala^, defective teeth, external defects of the eyes, diseases 
of the skm, and miscellaneous deformities other than those 
included in the abov« 

/ In Birmingham the only conditions which showed a 
plainly demonstrable relation to backwardness were defects 
of speech, marked defects of hearing, stunted growth, 
suspected tuberculosis, constitutional malnutrition, re- 
current catarrh, adenoids, rickets, and defects of vision J) 
in the case of the following, the figures, though fairly high, 
were not high enough to prove an unquestionable relation- 
ship 'Without the exammation of larger numbers left- 
handedness, nervous defects (epilepsy, chorea, hyper- 
thyroidism), defective nasal formation, and rheumatism. 
Considering the small size and the brief character of the 
inquiry, the conclusions agree sufiiciently well -with those 
reached in London 

Specific Effect of Particular Defects . — To the tabulated 
figures, taken by themselves, too great an importance must 
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not be attached They form merely a succinct and sugges- 
tive ■way of describing the first results of the survey Per- 
centages and coeflficients derived from such data as the 
present may hint at, but by themselves can never prove, 
that this condition or that is a cause of backwardness The 
best method for establishing a causal influence is either to 
try to trace it at work m individual cases, or, better stiU, 
to observe whether the alleged effect ceases when the 
suspected cause is removed. when his speech is cor- 
rected, or his deafness cured, or his health improved by 
medical or surgical treatment, the intelligent child gradually 
loses his backwardnessythen, other factors remaining as they 
were, the condition 4o dealt with may be fairly considered 
to have been the effective cause^ But once again post hoc 
ergo pi opter hoc is a precarious form of inference, particularly 
when the individual cases are so few. Hence both lines of 
evidence are really required, the one corroborating the 
other. 

Accordingly, in tracing the history or watching the pro- 
gress of each backward individual, an attempt was always 
made to study the mode in which the presumptive causes 
had apparently operated, to gauge how far they had pro- 
duced or aggravated the backwardness he showed, and then 
to observe the eventual outcome of the remedial measures. 
My main impressions I shall summarize m this and the next 
three chapters ; and the statistical analysis will be used 
chiefly to check or verify the conclusions so formed Since 
my aim is practical as well as theoretical, I may perhaps 
be permitted to add a few simple notes, such as may enable 
the teacher to recognize or at least to understand the various 
conditions that wiU be mentioned, and a few tentative 
suggestions in regard to appropriate treatment 

In the foregoing tables the defects themselves have been 
classified according to the scheme commonly adopted' in 
medical textbooks and reports — ^that is, according to the 
main physiological systems, respiratory, circulatory, nervous, 
sensory, muscular, and the like. I shall, however, make no 
effort to adhere rigorously to this order in my comments. 
To codify the defects under systematic headings is a matter of 
convenience merely, and to the lay reader might prove as 
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misleading in discussing physical conditions as it is in dis- 
cussing mental As we shall find at the close of our review, 
more often than not, wha t is affected is the whole effi ciency 
of the child The few well-defined detects that stand out 
as relatively specific-Athose of sight, hearing, movement, 
and speech, for example^we may for the moment postpone 
In the present chapter I shall deal primarily with the 
broader conditions affecting general bodily health and 
fitness , and here, too, I shall in the main confine myself 
to those that are mos t frequent and most_ £ asily obse rved 

Such conditions faU primarily within the province of the 
medical officer rather than of the teacher in the school 
Nevertheless, it is desirable that e very teacher_ should know 
so mething ^ out their nature <i^Mind is dependent upon 
body aU conscious activities have a physical basis Growth 
and development itself — ^mental as well as bodily — form, as 
we have seen, at bottom a physiological phenomenon, and 
are therefore almost bound to be disturbed by disturbances 
of health "7 

I Defective Nutrition — Of aU the ph ysical cha racteristics 
noted in the b ackward groups, the most distinctive was what 
may be vaguely termed a state of general malnutrition 
Both at London and at Birmingham neaHy' ~: ^'g~per ._cent i 
seemed, to a greater or lesser Sctent, visibly ill-nourished 
At first sight, we might be tempted to infer that^ vast 
amount of backwardness could be removed simplyTiy a 
more generous attention to diet and to all those conditions 
of normal hygiene that make for a well-nourished, weU- 
developed body A closer scrutiny of the individual cases, 
however, reveals that the problem is far more intricate than 
that a state of imperfect nutrition may be due to many 
other factors besides sheer lack of food and fresh air Nor 
is it easy to define precisely what is meant by an lU- 
nourished child 

The school doctor is advised by the Board of Education’s 
circular’- to assess nutrition as distinct from muscular 
development or physique, and to classify and record on a 
schedule all children examined as belonging to one or other 
of four groups I (i) good, (2) normal, (3) subnormal, 

/ ‘ Circular 582, 1908 
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(4) bad. This fourfold classification is now almost universal , 
and the figures used in numbering the four categories m 
order are commonly employed as marks or grades The 
circular goes on to urge that rehance should mainly be 
placed on ‘ an individual chnical examination ’ ‘ height 

and weight alone are not rehable data unless frequently 
used ’ It may be frankly conceded that, in judging the 
needs of the individual, nothing short of a systematic 
chnical examination is to be trusted , but for keeping the 
standards of different examiners more or less umform and 
comparable from one group to another, some defimte guide 
or criterion is wanted, showing what is understood by 
normal and subnormal nutrition in a typical case 

To formulate such a criterion, however, proves to be a 
somewhat baffling task. Various suggestions have been put 
forward. For examplejiithe examiner is recommended to 
look especially at the spaces between the ribs, and grade 
each case accordingl;^ Qf in direct light the spaces are 
almost invisible, the child is normally nourished , if they 
show only below the mpples, he is subnormally nourished , 
if they show above the nipples as well, he is badly nourished^ 
Or again, the doctor is told to pinch up a fold of the skin by 
the side of the navel, and measure its thickness with wooden 
callipers. But clearly such isolated, local tests can have 
little value as criteria taken by themselves , much less can 
they furnish a rehable quantitative standard For general 
use the simplest and the oldest method is probably the best 
— the principle I have already adverted to in the preceding 
chapter It consists in noting the ratio of weight to height 
— the figure for height being either left in the original 
linear units, or, better, first converted to terms of equivalent 
weight. From the tables given in the appendix ^ the normal 

' See Table XXXI, Appendix II As the tables only give measure- 
ments at defimte intervals or steps, some method of interpolation 
IS needed A nomograph or chart enabhng the calculated result to be read 
from a scaled diagram saves the trouble of fresh computations for each 
individual For most practical purposes, however, the plan already suggested 
wdl be found suffiaent, namely, to chalk corresponding weights upon the 
scale used for measuring heights 

In justification of my proposal I may say that, for a few small samples of 
varying age and sex, where independent estimates of nutrition were fairly 
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weigKt for any particular height can easily be derived , and 
the ratio may then be computed by taking the actual weight 
of the child examined and expressing it as a percentage of 
the average weight of normal children having his actual 

reliable, I have calculated the correlation between what may be called the 
clinical estimates and the estimates based on various indices That for the 
weight-height ratio, computed as above, is decidedly the lughest (average 
coefficient, 69 + 02) , that for simple weight is, on the whole, higher than 
any other (average cocffiacnt 54 + 03) , but both coefficients vary some- 
what with age and sex These results are in close accord with those obtained 
for infants in the investigation carried out under the Medical Research 
Council (Poverty, Niitntton, and Growth, 1926, pp 62 and 65) Such figures 
indicate that the index proposed is sufficiently reliable to provide a general 
standard, but is not hlcely to be very trustworthy by itself in individual cases 
It may be helpful to other investigators if I brie% summarize and critiaze 
the mam alternative suggestions For constructing an ‘ index of nutrition ’ 
a wide variety of formula have been put forward , and different medical 
officers prefer difiierent equations The two leading principles on which 
such indices seem tacitly to have been based are these first, that nutrition 
primarily depends upon the proportion of flesh and fat to skeleton, and, 
secondly, that bulk, as estimated by weight, may be used to assess the 
former, and stature to assess the latter 

Accordingly, the most^^aightforward and therefore the ^mmonest 
calculation is the ‘ graip-centimetre index,’ which is as old as Quetelet Here 
the figures for weight and height are taken as they stand, namely, in kilo- 
grams and centimetres, and the ratio then directly calculated as the per- 
centage of weight to height 1 e 

i/^Index of Nutrition = X W 
H 

Unfortunately, however, the ratio so obtained fluctuates enormously with 
age — varymg, with London children, from about 17 at age 5 to over 27 
at IS 

To get rid of tlus vanation with age, other expressions of increasing 
ingenuity and complexity have at various times been proposed The moat 
plausible consists in adding a third principle to the other two weight or 
bulk. It IS argued, really depends upon growth in three dimensions, while 
height depends upon growth in only one We ought, therefore, to take 
either the cube of the height (Rohrer, ‘ Eine neue Formel zur Bestimmung 
der KorperfuUe,’ Korr JBlatt d Ges / Anthrop , XXXIX, 1908, p 5) or the 
cube root of the weight (Lm, ‘ L’mdex ponderale ou le rapport entre la 
taille et le poids,’ XrcA Ital de Biol , XXXII, 1899, p 229) t e 

Index= 100 X^W 

” H 

The former was widely used in Germany during and after the war for 
picking out children whose state of malnutrition called for special charitable 
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height As an arbitrary borderline for malnutrition, I 
have adopted a retardation m weight equivalent to one 
year’s growth, calculating the degree of retardation, not 
from the weight which would be normal for the child’s 

assistance, and has since been frequently adopted by school medical officeis 
in this country 

Such a formula would be impeccable if a child’s body could be safely 
treated as a rectangular block of fixed proportions and of uniform substance 
But organic growth and structure are far more irregular than that And, 
where the relations of the parts are so intricate, naive, a -pnon principles, hke 
those just cited, can claim little or no validity During school age children 
grow more in height than they do in breadth or thickness , and consequently, 
as I have shown in the appendix, weight varies not with the cube 
of the height, but only with the 2j- power or thereabouts On this basis, 
therefore, if we are stdl to keep to simple terms, the indices I myself should 
advocate would be 

100 X W , , , 100 X W , , 

1600 X 1716 X 

Inadentally, it may be observed that Quetelet (S«r I’homme et I’anthro- 
pomeine, 1870) proposed taking the 2j- power of the height It wiU be 
noted that the exponent (2J) deduced empirically from my data is nearer the 
square than the cube , and several investigators, without offering any exact 
mathematical justification, have actually proposed the square Kaup, for 
example, has suggested dividing the index W/H by Height again (‘ Em 
Korperproportionsgesetz zur Beurteilung der Langcn-, Gewichts-, und Index- 
Abweichungen emer Populations-Altersgruppe,’ Munch Med fF ochenschr , 
LXVIII, I921, p 976) the same suggestion is also made by Davenport 
(‘ The Best Index of Build,’ Amer Jmm Phys Jnthrop , III, 1920, p 467) 

With my own measurements I find that, if the square of the height is 
taken as the denominator, the percentage nses from about 16 at the age of 
5 to 18 at the age of 15 , if the cube of the height is taken, it smks from 
16 to 12 , if the cube root of the weight for the numerator, the percentage 
smks from 2 5 to 2 3 None of these suggestions, therefore, makes a satis- 
factory allowance for the changing relations between weight and height 
Moreover, in actual practice, time would forbid working out such equations 
for each individual case , and, if we are to refer to a table or graph con- 
structed once for all, it is better to use the actual averages for each age than 
to calculate the theoretical averages from some abstract algebraic formula, 
however precise 

Several reasons have been given for preferring, not the total height or 
stature, but the sitting height — i e height of trunk, neck, and head, that of 
the legs being eliminated Tlus is the basis of von Pirquet’s so-called 
‘ Pehdisi factor ’ In this country von Purquet’s methods were popularized 
by Dr Auden, School Medical Officer for Birmingham, after a visit to von 
Pirquet’s chmc at Vienna ‘ By this formula,’ it is claimed, ‘ we can judge 
whether the actual weight corresponds to the weight expected of an individual 
of given sittmg height ’ , ‘ it enables one to know objectively whether a child 
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age, but from whatever weight would be normal for the 
child’s actual height. Roughly speahng, by this standard 
any child whose weight falls 10 per cent (or more) below 
what would be anticipated from his height would be 
regarded as lU-nourished J) 


has the amount of muscular and fatty tissue corresponding to his height and 
skeleton ’ (‘ Sitzhohe u Korpergewicht,’ ZetUchr f Kmderh , XIV, 1916, 
p 211 td , System der Erndhrung, 1917-20) The formula, as ultimately 
amended, is 

-^10 X Weight (in grammes) 

Sitting Height (m centimetres) 

In a research carried out under the Birmingham Education Authority, 
my sister, Dr Marion Burt, has shown that the distribution of the ratio corre- 
sponds closely with the normal curve It appears, too, to be fairly constant 
for different age-groups Children whose ratio falls below 95 may be 
regarded as abnormally thin , and those whose ratio is over 105 as abnormally 
adipose {JZ alue of Vocational Tests as Aids to Choice of Employment, Birming- 
ham Stationery Department, 1932, pp 57 et seq ) The drawback of the 
formula is that sitting height is far more difficult to measure accurately than 
standing height 

Other writers have suggested modifying the simple W/H index by intro- 


ducing some further factor dependent upon age (e g multiplying by ^ ^) 

Age -1- 2' 

or by mtroduang additional measurements (e g of the chest circumference, 
of the upper arm, or of the abdominal layer of fat) During the last thirty 
years or so a formidable hteratuie on the subject has gradually grown up, 
each wnter testing some earlier formula and finding it fail, and then pro- 
posing something more and more ambitious An instructive review of these 


criticisms and attempts wiU be found in Kerr’s Fundamentals of School Health 
(1926), pp 1 16 et seq, and in the Medical Research Council’s Report on 
Poverty, Nutrition, and Growth (1926, pp 51-7) 

My own conclusions are as follows The ideal method would be to deduce 


a regression-equation from the partial correlations between nutrition and 
all the measurable characteristics significantly correlated vnth it , but in 


routine examinations the measurement of characteristics other than height 
and weight is difficult, inaccurate, and best left unattempted The object of 
the mathematical mampulation has chiefly been the search for an index that 
rvould mark the normal child as 100 and the abnormal as deviating above or 
(more usually) below But there is no great virtue in a percentage , it is at 
race simpler and safer to keep to the actual averages obtained for each age 
ind sex Whatever system of measurement be selected and whatever 


borderhne be found, the result in individual cases must be far less trustworthy 
;han a direct inspection of the child’s condition by a weU-trained chmcal 
lye such measurements are therefore helpful only as apphed to groups and 
IS general guides for equating the standards or the borderhnes adopted by 
iifferent observers 
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This, however, marks only an average borderhne for the 
group as a whole With individuals a mere comparison of 
height and weight would be often useless and sometimes 
misleading The experienced eye will always prefer to 
assess each particular child mainly by his general appearance , 
and the final judgment will be based on a numerous group 
of varying signs. ^Thinness and pallor — ^the signs chiefly 
noted by the layman — are by no means the sole or the most 
significant symptoms thin, anaemic-looking boys and girls 
are quite common among the brightest of the scholarship 
winners, and, unless other symptoms are present, the sub- 
sequent histones of such children seldom show undue 
weakness or deterioration of healthy 
/The state of the several tissues — ^skin, fat, and muscle — 
should be closely observed in turn.'^ A pinched or puffy 
face, sagging facial muscles, with a bagginess about the 
eyelids, and perhaps a wrinkled forehead suggesting nervous 
strain , dull eyes, lack-lustre hair, scraggy legs, and flabby 
upper arms , a narrow chest with ill-covered ribs ; a loss 
of muscular firmness everywhere, with a general absence 
of balance and poise , a thinness of the fat-layer in the sub- 
cutaneous tissues all over the body and especially over the 
abdomen , at times an excessive adiposity, making the child 
pulpy and heavy instead of light or under weight , a 
blanched, unhealthy colour, and in particular a bleaching 
of the mucous membranes — ^the conjunctivse and the gums , 
daik puiplish rings beneath the eyes , cold, bluish, mottled 
hands, with clammy moistened palms , goose-skin on un- 
covered parts , a harsh, inelastic surface, or sometimes, in 
fatty persons, an oily, thick, pigmented surface covered with 
coarse, superfluous hair — ^these are the more important 
symptoms on which the observant teacher or physician may 
base a final judgment In brief, it might be said,(there are 
three “points to which attention should be directed the 
colour of the skin (including the mucous membranes), the 
T;one of the muscles (including those of the face), and the 
deposit of subcutaneous fat (an excess being regarded as in- 
dicative of poor condition quite as much as an insufliciency), 
/ By these criteria and with this general standard, I find 
that 10 per cent, among the dull and backward children 
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were gravely lU-nourished — as compared with 4 per cent, 
among the normal, who, it will be remembered, were drawn 
largely from poor homej)) Another 16 per cent of the 
backward showed a minor, but definitely discernible, state 
of imperfect nutrition. 

^jGuided partly by the child’s visible state, and partly by 
what was known of his history and home-environment, I 
have endeavoured to separate the lU-nourished individual 
into two_juain groups — cases of social mal nutri tion and 
cases of physi ological innutrition respectively that is to 
say^ifirst those where the child’s condition seemed to be due 
chin^ to external causes, particularly poor or unsuitable 
feeding, and secondly those where it seemed due pre- 
dominantly to constitutional or pathological causes, such as 
general physical weakness, past or present disease, or some 
inherent defect of metaboHsm The second group is easily 
overlooked or forgotten.^ Of those falling within it, a few, 
especially among the girls, may be quite up to the average 
weight for their height, and to an unpractised eye may look 
well-covered , but a narrower inspection reveals that the 
covering consists chiefly of more or less flabby fat, and that 
there is a marked deficiency of muscular and vascular tone. 
And the group as a whole offers by far the more elusive 
problems not only for diagnosis but also for treatment ^ 

1 Within this second group may be included one of the most distinctive 
forms of defective metabolism found among school chiltfrcn — a condition 
marked by a group of symptoms pointing to a relative slioitage of sugar 
The condition, familiar enough to the doctor, seems almost unknown to the 
teacher or parent, and therefore deseives a word of explanation Such 
cluldrea are usually tlun, wiry, overactive youngsters, whose fidgetiness and 
inattention attract notice in the classroom and whose nervous pecuhanties 
distress their mothers at home They start at sudden noises , show excessive 
fears , are often subject to tram-sickness, bed-wetting, bdious attach , and 
occasionally come first under official notice for repeated pilfering in order to 
purchase sweets Their overactive systems seem to consume their body 
sugars more rapidly than they can assimilate fresh supplies , and, when the 
sugar has been consumed, they begin to burn up their own fat tins stage 
can at times be recognized by the heavy sicHy odour that characterizes the 
child’s breath, particularly before meals The diagnosis is chnched by 
examining the unne for acetone — ^the by-product that tends to taint the 
breath In the severer cases, there are frequent febrile attacks and spells of 
‘ cycbc vomitmg ’ The fned foods that figure largely m the meals of certain 
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The tables show the cases of malnutrition sorted, so far 
iS possible, into these two broad types. A subdivision of 
this kind is bound to be rough and speculative But, so far 
is the results can be trusted, it would appear that^mong the 
dull and backward, a lack of proper tissue nourishment is, 
if anything, more frequently due to constitutional conditions 
than to social, though the latter are frequent enough^ 
In the control groups, the opposite was the case,> In all the 
groups, both at London and in Birmingham, it was evident 
that a genuine state of malnutrition was by no means 
exclusively caused by, and by no means a conclusive sign of, 
want of sufficient food at home. Even in the non-con- 
stitutional cases, poverty was seldom the sole effective 
factor • oth er cause s, more easily preventable, nearly always 
co-operated-^rapd eating of perfectly good meals, food 
plentiful buHH-chosen and ill-prepared, a diet deficient in 
vitamins, or overloaded with carbohydrates, an excess of 
strong tea, a weak digestion, or a poor assimilation of food, 
extreme fatigue at home or at school, late hours, closed 
windows, in short, all the mnumerable conditions that do 
not so much starve the child as leave him delicate and thijiJ^ 
Some of the worst cases were found in resp ectable fami lies 
of good social cla ss, particularly in (hoys and girls who had 
been kept indoors and so suffered from insufficient light, 
air, and exercis?^ 

2 i?if^^i!r.-<^Vhere malnutrition dates from very early 
years, its effects are by no means hmited to the condition of 
muscle, fat, and shn It may disturb bony growth as well>- 
Indeed, it was chiefly among the ill-nourished dullards that 
the clearest instanc es of bad ske letal dev elopm ent were seen 

families, and the cod-hver oil on winch misguided mothers so often insist, 
tend to aggravate the trouble Exatement and overstrain are further 
preapitating causes Indeed, the typical case is that of the youngster 
who IS brought to the doctor with a feverish bout and much vomiting 
the day after a party at which he has been romping about and consuming 
numerous cream buns The condition can often be amehorated by admim- 
stenng glucose in the form of barley-sugar or the hke, with perhaps 
bicarbonate of soda to neutralize the aad, and by temporarily curlaihng 
the diet, and in particular by cutting down the intake of fat 

^ This agrees with the observations of Dr Lloyd upon the cases studied in 
Birmingham, loc cit , p 43 
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As the tables show, spinal curvature, minor deformities 
affecting the bones of the nose and palate, and above all 
rickets, appeared to be particularly common among the 
backward and the dull^ The correlations between back- 
wardness and stunted physique generally I have already 
discussed An appreciable correlation with backwardness, 
not quite so high, is also revealed, both at London and at 
Birmingham, by the figures for rickets 

Rickets — ‘ die englische Krankheit ’ — is not so much a 
disease of the bones as a disturbance of metabolism, a 
special form of dietetic malnutrition affecting the bony 
growth in infancy. It is the most frequent source of 
osseous deformities , but it brings with it many other 
deleterious effects;? Nearly a quarter of the backward cases 
in London showed definite skeletal signs of past rickets — 
bossed foreheads, pigeon breasts, curved spines, beaded ribs, 
thickened wrist-bones, and, less commonly, bow-legs and 
knock-knees y Among these, several of the most backward 
of ah had been nominated by their teachers as cases of 
mental deficiency — ^the teachers supposing that the rachitic 
deformities about the child’s skull and body formed 
‘ stigmata of degeneracy ’ 

In Birmingham the figures were higher stiU. But in both 
batches of backward children — at Birmingham and London 
alike — early rickets, stunted growth, malformed palate and 
nose, adenoidal enlargements, and constantly recurring 
catarrh, provided one of the commonest syndromes Con- 
trary to the sex-difference prevailing among the normal, 
rachitic signs were noted among the backward girls some- 
what more frequently than among the backward boys 
Children from the darker courts and alleys, and from the 
high, overcrowded tenement buildings, seemed to suffer 
markedly , and apparently those born in the last third of 
the year — ^the darkest season — ^yield nearly as large a pro- 
portion as those born m all the rest of the year put together,. 

[Towards the older ages the anatomical evidence of rickets 
tends to become less obvious[;5 hence the percentages, high 
as they are, must greatly under-estimate the prevalence of 
this condition Its frequency among the b,ankward might 
at first be taken to imply that m^utritiqnjiLJeailyinfancy, 
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and the respiratory and catarrhal ailments to which 
rachitic children are especially liable, may play a most 
important part in delaying mental growth Yet, in 
Birmingham, both malnutrition and rickets were almost 
as evident among the shghtly retarded children withm 
the normal group as among those singled out as dull or 
backward in the technical sense Consequently, we seem 
compelled to conclude that, apart from other adverse 
factors or sequelae, ^e mental effects of rickets in itself 
may be relatively slight.^ 

3 Spinal Curvature . — Often it is possible to guess the 
backward children in a class simply from their posture as 
they stand up or march by ^^^e lack of energy which 
marks the duU child’s activities, whether of mind or body, 
seems to characterize his very attitude, even when he is 
doing nothing active at all He sits and stands asymmetric- 
ally, all hmp and loose and flaccid When he moves, he 
heaves himself along with a weary shuffle or slouch 'V^en 
he stops for a moment, he props himself up with one legl> 
pushed out like a weak buttress and the other supporting 
his mam weight. ^His feet are flattened and splayed His 
knees are slack, so that a little nudge behind them easily 
throws him off his balance. His chin drops His shoulder 
tips droop His arms drag down. His shordder-blades 
project backwards like lumpy httle wmgs^ Seen from the 
side, his head and neck, instead of being well poised above 
the ankles, poke forward and protrude till the ear comes in 
front of instead of behind the vertical or central axis of his 
body. 4 As a test, let the child hold a long pole at his side, 
and let another child adjust it until it is perpendicular the 
postural defects are thus thrown into rehef The un- 
expanded chest goes in , the relaxed stomach is thrust outJi> 
the curves of the back are exaggerated mto an S — ^the upper 
part about the shoulders being rounded and convex, and 
the lower part hollowed m or flattened Seen from behind, 
the spine may also be twisted to one side or to the other, in 
most cases to the right so that the tips of the two shoulder- 
blades rise to a different level, and one hip sticks out while 
the other fails to show S Once their significance is realized, 
these various signs can be rapidly detected by a self-trained 
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eye , and the teacher should be on the watch for thei 
appearance > 

Bad posture, with well-marked spinal curvature, wa: 
observed in 12 per cent of the backward cases in London 
Of these, roughly nine out of ten were examples of scohosi 
(lateral curvature), and nearly aU the rest examples o: 
kyphosis (outward curvature) Among the backward childrer 
m Birmingham, Dr Lloyd’s figures were higher still ; bui 
they were almost as high among the normal^^ In botl 
London and Birmingham, spinal curvature — particular!) 
backward or forward (kyphosis or lordosis) as distinct fron 
lateral — was nearly twice as frequent among the girls ai 
among the boys In the mam, no doubt, the higher figure 
among the girls is to be explained by their rarer opportun- 
ities for exercise, their greater instability, and their fastej 
rate of bodily growth towards puberty^J^I must add that 
in my experience, thes^posturaljelepts ‘ seem nearly ai 
common among scholai^p winners and among girls ir 
secondary schools as they are among the dull and backwarc 
at the same adolescent stage,> Judged by the coefficients, 
the correlation between baclwardness and spinal curvatur« 
as such, though positive, was not large enough to be reall) 
significant Nevertheless, such curvature was often th« 
most conspicuous characteristic in those iU-developec 
youngsters who, as I have already pointed out, make up sc 
great a proportion of the dull and backward groups 

Curvature itself is a symptom rather than a cause ; anc 
the causes may differ m different cases <(^Weariness, laziness, 
and what is popularly called weakness of wiU, lack of move- 
ment and exercise, deficient neuro-muscular tone, proneness 
to nervous and muscular fatigue, excessive lolling over desks, 
defective nutrition, defective hearing, defective sight, and 
m the severer cases early rickets — all of them conditions 
frequently found among retarded children — ^these seem tc 
be the commoner sources of such postural defects^) Among 
the poorer girls, too, a daily habit of carrying a heavy baby 
or a loaded shopping basket on one arm appears occasionally 
to set up a one-sided attitude 7 and I have known^a similar 
posture produced in schoolboys or students who go about 
with a bundle of books wedged under the arm-pit. > In my 
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own groups no instances were found of grave organic 
causes. With the doubtful exception of a few older or 
rachitic children, nearly all the ca ses were fun ntional rather 
than fixed and the twist could be temporarily straightened 
by simply telling the child to bring his feet together, hold 
himself upright, and make himself as tall as he couldJ> 

The importance of postural reflexes, and of the action of 
the muscles in maintaining bodily attitudes as distinct from 
executing bodily movements, has been brilhantly brought 
out by the researches of Sir Charles Sherrington^ The 
implications of his work, both for mental hygiene and for 
mental and manual activity, have scarcely yet been realized 
by the teacher in the classroom <(^Upon the teacher must 
mainly depend the daily efforts necessary to prevent the 
child from habitually assuming wrong and lopsided postures 
Few of the cases need formal exercises Most would 
benefit by better feeding, longer rest, and freer movement 
in school and in the open air} In particularx^edentary 
work should be sufficiently reduced to avoid the undue 
fatigumthat sitting imposes on these children Excellent 
results are generally obtained if from time to time^he child 
is allowed to take all strain off his weak, atonic back muscles 
by lying flat on his back without a pillow for half an hour 
each afternooiyor — ^better still, if it can be arranged — for 
short but repeated spells throughout the day. In the junior 
classes, and more especially in the infant§!.i£hQols^ accom- 
modation should always be provide d for lying down in this 
way , and similar facilities"snould be available for the back- 
ward. .^^ut the best principle of all is to arouse the child’s 
own z^and wish for improvement, as he alone can habitu- 
ate himself to a better balance of the body,) 

4. Defects of Nasal and Palatal Formation deformed 
nose and palate, often accompanied by signs of rickets and 
spmal curvature, and, in particular, by defective develop- 
ment of the chesty seemed recurrent features in that set or 
cycle of conditions which I have already mentioned as 
extremely pr evalent amon g the backward and the dull 
Indeed, in maby^fthe cluIdfenLfonrthis^roup-, the whole 
1 See especially The Integrative Action of the Nervous System (1906), 
pp ssyetseq 
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framework of the respiratory apparatus looked frail and 
undeveloped To judge by the figures for the more obvious 
defects, namely, those of nasal and palatal formation, this 
general condition appeared somewhat commoner among the 
boys How far it is congenital, and how far it is due to 
malnutrition, climatic exposure, or the ailments of early 
childhood, would be difficult to determine. In many cases 
It had certainly been aggravated by, in others perhaps it 
had induced, recurrent respiratory catarrh But again, 
taken by itself, as the coefficients show, an ill-formed nose 
or palate has but slight significance it would evidently be 
rash, with the old-fashioned theorist, to count these mino: 
deformities as ‘ stigmata ’ of mental dullness or deficiency, 

5. Recuirent Catarrh — The frequent occurrence oi 
catarrh, m one or more of its numerous mamfestations, 
among the backward and the dull is a point of some signifi- 
cance Naturally we expect a child showing signs of pool 
nutrition and resultant debihty to present a low immunity 
to these mild but troublesome infections , but, •''catarrhal 
conditions seem exceptionally prevalent in those whose faces 
are marked by developmental defects — by the rounc 
receding forehead, the protruding muzzle, the short anc 
upturned nose, the thickened hps,' which combine to giv£ 
to the slum ‘child’s profile a negroid or almost simian out- 
line. Once again, these are the very defects that are singlec 
out as ‘ stigmata of degeneracy ’ and supposed to indicate i 
throw-back to some primitive stock , and often the primi- 
tive, impulsive conduct of these youngsters seems to beai 
out this notion ‘ Apes that are hardly anthropoid ’ wai 
the comment of one headmaster, who liked to sum up hi! 
cases in a phrase. 

In point of fact, however, there is no need to invoke th( 
doctrine of ancestral reversion. The true cause is probablj 
much simpler Both the ^appearance and the behaviour o 
these children may be expTamed^s acquired rather „than a 
innate characteristics Emotional instability and a nervou 
temperament maybe direct results of the rheumatic or quasi- 
choreic condition which these catarrhal infections set up 
And a defectjye^development of the fagial ^ries.»am 
respiratory passages is, as we have seen, a "Sequent con 
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sequence of^early malnutiition, and the like Such struc- 
tural defects must undoubtedly enhance the habilit^to 
catairh, and the chronic catarrh, with the consequent 
blockage, will interfere still further with normal growth 
The whole condition could be obviated or remedied by 
more careful measures of hygiene, in which the school should 
play its part With better-arranged periods for exercise 
and rest, better diet (including perhaps a cup of fresh milk 
during the morning session), and above all rational open- 
air treatment, cMdren with these catarrhal tendencies can 
be much improved Too often, however, the open-air 
treatiheht of the ordinary school means simply inflicting 
fresh chills by unwise attempts at ventilation, lowermg 
the temperature, and creating draughts In the classroom 
a common cold easily arises and quickly spreads , yet its 
presence is almost always disregarded Many of the back- 
ward children in my groups were declared to be scarcely 
ever without the symptoms of a cold , and a condition so 
chronic and uncomfortable must not only increase inatten- 
tion and liability to fatigue, but may also lead — as was 
demonstrated in many instances — to headaches, sore 
throats, sore eyes, pains m the limbs, mflamed mucosae 
generally, perhaps even to affections of heart or lungs, and so 
suggest an unhealthy diathesis like those so often denomi- 
nated rheumatic or tubercular Cases of this kind are 
particularly frequent in the damp, low-lying areas ^ 

6 Hypertrophied. Tonsils and Adenoids . — Of the dull and 
backw ard cases in lyondon, as many as 37jger ceiit. were 
observed at one time of“ mother to be suffering from some 
form of tonsillar trouble — ^an unexpectedly high proportion. 
Most were cases of chronic enlargement and congestion. 
Adenoid growths,* sometimes shght, sometimes severe, and 

1 See the comments below on the geograplucal distribution of the more 
definite types of rheumatic affection, such as chorea and heart disease p 197 

“ The roof and back of the nasopharynx is the seat of lymphoid tissue, 
sometimes gathered into a mass and called the pharyngeal tonsd This 
tissue may undergo an enlargement analogous to the chronic hypertrophy 
of the visible tonsds in ordinary tonsillitis — with which, indeed, it is 
commonly assoaated The eidargement usually takes the form of 
protuberant grovrths or ‘ vegetations ’ Bacteria lodge in the recesses , and the 
whole not only becomes infected and inflamed, but senously blocks the 
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often occurring in conjunction with tonsillar enlargement, 
appeared almost as common. A number of these cases also 
showed at the time of the examination an infectec^condition 
of the nose or t^oat, this was rioted with especial frequency 
among girls of the catarrhal type just mentioned By itself 
(if the coefficients of correlation can be trusted) tonsillitis has 
little effect on the child’s mental activity m school But 
when attended by rheumatic symptoms or associated with 
adenoids as well, its consequences aie clearly discernible. 
The largest numbers were found in the junior classes of the 
upper departments, that is, between the ages of 7 and 10. 

The importance of adenoids, and of nasal and pharyngeal 
obstruction generally, has been stressed again and again. 
Few physical conditions have been so constantly accused 
of engendering mental dullness , and every teacher 
can now recognize an adenoidal face ."^ince the nose is 
blocked, 1 the child breathes through nis mouth., and 
mouth-breathing is, therefore, the most conspicuous 
symptom it should be remembered, however, that the 
mouth-breathing may be continued as a habit long after the 
obstruction has been removed The open lips and droopijig 
jaw impart a peculiaily fatuous look. The* child snores, at 
night and inhales noisily during the day , his voice becomes 
thick, _ expressionless, and nasal Since the air-pressure 
within the nasal cavities is regularly dimimshed, the nose 
and facial bones remain undeveloped , the bridge oF the 
nose IS flattened and the eyes are wide apart and rather full , 
the wings off the nose collapse , the nostrils look pinched , 
the palate _ becomes highly arched and narrowed , and 
the upper teeth in consequence are crowded and project® 

respiratory passages To these enlargements the name ‘ adenoids ’ (i e 
‘ gland-hke ’) is now generdly given In spite of its prevalence it is only 
fifty years since Meyer first drew attention to the condition 

' The blocking of the nose may be roughly tested by closing first one nostril, 
and then the other, with the forefinger pressed against the side of it , the 
child is then told to keep his mouth shut and to try to breathe in 

* In many cases perhaps cause and effect are reversed The undeveloped 
nose and palate, due, as we have seen, to poor skeletal growth, foster the 
adenoid enlaigements For tlus view, and for a cautious and critical study of 
the whole question, see Yearsley, ‘ Occurrence of Adenoids m London County 
Council Schools,’ Journal of Chtldren’s Diseases (1910, February and March) 
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The diminution of air-pressure within the chest renders it! 
sunken and pigeon-breasted , the bony sternum sticks out 
like a keel, and the softer cartilages fall in 

As regards menUhty, the child often seems more 
undeveloped than heTeally is In the worst cases the power 
of application is appreciably weakened , the chilc^ looks 
dense, vacuous, and sleepy, anc^at times becomes tinud and 
iket’fuT i Sleep is constantly disturbed ; the child wakes up 
unrefreshed, and appears even too tired to play He is 
pecui’arly slow in the uptake , and, since he fails to attend, 
his memory is weak while the impression that he so often 
gives of general stupidity may be stiU further heightened by 
the fact that, for part of the time, he is a little ^af. 

In the classroom the milder cases show great variabdity 
On certain days the child seems fairly sharp and attentive , 
on others, when his nose and throat are inflamed with 
catarrh, or swollen and congested from the dampness of the 
air, he becomes vacant, day-dreamy, and extremely abs^t- 
minded The lessons that depend most on mental applica- 
tion, and are especially hindered by fatigue, are the lessons 
that suffer most conspicuously , at Birmingham it was in 
the group of children picked out as specifically backward in 
arithmetic that the highest proportion of erdarged tonsils 
and adenoids was discovered. 

As the tables show, the correlation between adenoids 
and general backwardness — 28 in London and *18 in 
Birmingham — ^is one of the highest in the list of purely 
medical defects Even so, the coefficients are not large. 
Thus the figures suggest, and many of the case- 
histories corroborate the view, that the effect of adenoids 
upon intelligence has been somewhat exaggerated the 
teacher expects too much from their extirpation. He 
himself, however, can be of direct assistance , for quite as 
much depends on proper measures of hygiene after the sur- 
geon has done his task Breathing exercises majHie of gre£t 
value, not only after the operation^ Tut alio in those milder 
cases where an operation may be deemed unnecessary.^ 

^ I should like to urge that, in considering the desirability of such opera- 
tions, th ir probable effects on the nervous and emotional condition of the 
child sh uld always be borne m mind. 
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But the best examples of mental improvement that I have 
noted were in cMdren sent back to pla7ground classes 
and kept mainly in the open ayr - - — 

It so happens that, among the London children whose 
tonsils and adenoids had been excised, many, for one reason 
or another, had been tested both before and after the 
operation. At the second test several showed a defimte 
advance in scholastic subjects, particularly in mental arith- 
metic, but only a trifling advance in tests of intelligence — 
rarely more than would naturally be accounted for by 
spontaneous growth during the interval that had elapsed. 
This, however, is only to be expected Tests of intelligence 
are designed to measure innate ability, not actual or net 
efficiency , and, at the very first examination, the examiner, 
by virtue of his technique, endeavours to see that his 
examinees hear properly, attend carefully, and do their 
best, however much they may be handicapped at the time 
by fatigue or poor health Improvement in health and 
general fitness, therefore, should not affect a test of pure 
intelligence.^ 

7 Defective Teeth — ^Another common condition often 
blamed for backwardness is the presence of bad teeth? 
Under this heading I have entered aU cases where there was 
a record of dental caries or allied conditions grave enough 
to affect genei al health and comfort children with less than 
four decayed teeth were usually classed as satisfactory 
Contrary to expectation, such defects — even when un- 
treated — seemed to have had little or no influence upon the 

1 Terman and others agree in finding no significant improvement in the 
mental ratios of children after such operations a review of the various 
results 13 given by Gladys M Low, Psychological Clinic, IV, 1923 But the 
comment in the text apphes equally to these American studies if the mental 
ratio is an index of innate rather than acquired abdity, it should, in theory 
at any rate, remain unaffected by variations in the child’s health. Hence 
It IS rather by the results of scholastic tests that tlie mental effects of treat- 
ment should be judged A systematic research is stdl much to be desired on 
the degree to which educational effiaency, as distinct from general intelli- 
gence, is benefited by the operation. My own re-testing was carried out for 
routme purposes, not for any inquiry on this subject Consequently, the 
comparisons are merely incidental , and I can offer no statistics showing what 
proportion of the cases were defimtely improved. 
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children’s mental efficiency or school work The rare and 
doubtful exceptions were noted chiefly among those who 
were backward m arithmetic After all, it is hard to con- 
centrate on sums when a tooth is aching or health has been 
sapped by gumboils and free pus. 

The worst cases were found in weak and undersized 
youngsters of a rachitic type, whose bony growth seemed 
altogether poor , and my impression was that thd-bad teeth 
were not so much a cause as a result of continuous low 
vitahty and feeble health For the rest, my experience 
fuUy bears out that of my colleague Dr writes 

<^except in very bad cases there appeals to be no direct 
relationship between dental conditions and the state of 
general nutrition ’ ^ Between dental conditions and educa- 
tional progress, the relationpas the coefficients in J^ming- 
ham and London show, is virtually zero * 

Of the physical defects I have so fai described, the 
ma]ority affect the pupil’s work chiefly by then injurious 
influence on his general health and vitality I now turn to 
those that affect more specifically his nervous system All 
the nervous disorders that were definitely diagnosed or 
recorded-^chorea, epilepsy, hyperthyroidism, and the hke 
—show fairly high correlations with backwardness.^ But 

1 Loc at , p 140 

2 Many daims have been made for a connexion between bad teeth and 
bad scholarship , yet little evidence can be found to show that the one causes 
the other On the physical side, one or two fairly thorough investigations 
carried out in Germany indicate that, during childhood at any rate, defective 
teeth are less prejudiaal to health than is commonly supposed (See 
Henneberg, ‘ Ein Beitrag zur Zahnfrage,’ Zettschr fur Schulgesundhett, 
1911, pp ^gt^etseq, also Ernst, iW , 1912, pp 241-4) On the psycho- 
logical side, practically the only research is the study undertaken by Dr J, E. 
W Wallin with the aid of a committee of the National Dental Assoaation in 
America Twenty-seven backward children with bad teeth were subjected 
to a year’s dental treatment and hygiene they were tested at the beginmng 
and at the end of the year , they showed an improvement of about 50 per 
cent in aU tests Unfortunately, however, as Dr WaUin himself regrets, 
he was unable to organize a control group Hence we do not know how 
much of the improvement was due to the special hygienic measures, how 
much was due to an extra year of normal mental growth, or, finally, how much 
was due to the inevitable improvement that is found when novel tests are 
repeated a second time (See ‘ Experimental Oral Euthemes,’ Dental 
Cosmos, 1912, April and May) 
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th-e cases are so few that the coefl&cients themselves are far 
Less significant than might be imagined from their size. 

Among children nervous disorders tend to undermine 
steady mental work, not so much by damaging the intellect 
as by unbalancing the temperament Teachers are apt to 
picture such disorders as hterally diseases of the brain, and 
to expect that ‘ brain-work ’ must in consequence be 
inevitably impaired If we are to use anatomical words m 
a metaphorical sense, then it is the child’s ‘ nerves ’ and not 
his ‘ brain ’ that are more hkely to succumb But the 
actual effects are better described in psychological than in 
physiological language .<i:what are primarily disturbed are 
the child’s emotions the disturbance of intellectual 
capacity — of attention, memory, and reasoning — is usually 
secondary and indirect ) 

8. Epilepsy — ^Here we may glance first at what are 
generally regarded as organic troubles , and leave the 
functional tdl later -^^f aE organic nervous disorders that 
affect the school chEd, epilepsy is the most serious , but it 
IS also one of the rarest ^ Epilepsy, however, denotes a 

1 As given by the schedules, the number of epileptic children of school 
age in London during the period of my survey amounted, in round figures, 
to between 150 and 200, the numbers varying according to the year This is 
far smaller than any other defective group — ^bhnd, deaf, physically defective, 
or mentaUy defective , and is equivalent to less than 025 per cent of the 
total scheduled population Of this number 5 per cent were under instruc- 
tion at ordmary schools, lo per cent at special schools, 50 per cent at homes 
or institutions, and 35 per cent not under instruction at all The diagnosis 
of epilepsy is fraught with difficulties , and my colleague Dr Kerr has 
estimated that the total number of school children m London needing 
prophylaxis against chronic epilepsy is actually nearer one thousand than a 
couple of hundred {Fundamentals of School Health, p 403) 

On making a small but intensive investigation in sample districts I found 
that between i and 2 per thousand of the population are apparently epileptic 
— say, on an average, about o 15 per cent A large proportion of the cases 
are unknown to the school authorities Of those for whom detailed informa- 
tion was obtainable, nearly one-third are intellectually deficient , rather 
less than one-third are temperamentally defiaent or unstable , and rather 
more than one-third technically normal, but frequently dull or backward 

There is evidently an urgent need for a systematic inquiry into the whole 
subject. The educational problem is by no means disposed of by enjoimng 
that the severer cases (which in practice generally means children who have 
had a fit in school) shall be recommended for a residential institution , and 
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group of diseases rather than a single disease and in some 
forms certainly the seizures may be due to local disease of 
the brain. It has long been known^at many epileptics 
show an intellectual deterioration Mten amounting to 
mental deficiency or dementia^ though several writers ^ have 
recently maintained that eveh here the^primaryidelectys m 
m ost cas^ emotional ra Aer than, mtellectual iCQu applying 
inteUtgeiichTestSToTgroup of epileptic children of various 
ages, Shepherd Dawson found that 40 per cent were dull 
and backward, and another 22 per cent mentally defective J 
a few were actually above the normal On re-testing the 
group after an interval of about one to four years he found 
that the majority had stdl further deteriorated® This 
agrees with my own experience • of the epileptic children 
I have tested I find that only about one-third are approxi- 
mately normal in intelligence , the remainder, during school 
age at any rate, are more often dull than positively defective. 
The statement so often quoted ® to the effect that 
fiphildren who develop epileptic fits before the age of 
7 are destined to become idiots incapable of education ’ 
is not borne out by the results of actual testing during 
childhood. 

For educational purposes, since the passing of the 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic) Act, 1899, 
epileptics have been grouped with the physically or mentally 

the after-histories show that many, if not most, need caie and supervision 
similar to that accorded by the Central Association for Mental Welfare to the 
mentally deficient 

‘ L P Clark, ‘ A Psychological Interpretation of Essential Epilepsy,’ 
1920, XLIII, p 38 J T MacCurdy, ‘ A Chnical Study of Epileptic 
Detenoiation,’ Psychtat Bulleitn,igi6,lX,pp i86etsef The theory here 
put forward may hold good of a few cases, but it is not generally accepted as 
holding good of the majority 

^ Loc at , pp 36-7 

^ The statement is found, for example, in W B Stoddart’s well-known 
textbook on Mtnd and Its Disorders, p 295 A similar pronouncement is 
attributed to Sir George Savage , and, like several traditional maxims that 
are stiU often cited, seems ultimately to have been handed down from 
Hippocrates Hippocrates himself, however, gave a more accurate and 
specific prognosis Dawson found no relation between the age at which the 
convulsions appeared (about 54 years, on the average, in his groups) and 
the subsequent mental ratio 

7 
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defective ^By the terms of the Education Act, 1921 
(Section 55, I {b) A), local education authorities must 
ascertain what ‘ children, not being imbeciles or idiots, are 
unfit by reason of severe epilepsy to attend the ordinary 
elementary schools,’ and must make suitable provision for 
their education either by estabhshing special schools or 
classes, certified by the Board of Education for defective 
and epileptic children, or by boarding out such children 
near such a class or schod^ If the authority is satisfied that 
the parent is not making suitable provision for the child at 
home, It may require the parent to send th e^child (if over 
7) to such a class or school. Severe and chronic cases are 
usually sent to cblonies,'~as much for the sake of others as 
for their own Accordingly, in towns like London or 
Birmingham, clear cases of epilepsy should be extremely 
infrequent in the ordinary school 

Among the backward groups three children — all boys — 
were reported to have suffered from periodic seizures, the 
description of which — ^together with the personal and 
family history — afforded strong presumptive evidence of 
their epileptic character. Two were subsequently removed 
to a hospital for treatment AH were mild cases of grand 
mal — ^the fits generally occurring out of school, and very 
often at night In these the backwardness appeared to be 
the irremediable outcome of the steady mental degenera- 
tion accompanymg the condition <'During examination, 
each displayed a typical slowness of mental reaction, vnth 
marked failures of memory and of motor promptitude 
These features are characteristic of epileptic cases> Owing 
to the way in which their failures and successes are scattered 
up and down the scale,4the mental age of such children is 
always difficult to determine by means of the usual in- 
telhgence tests^ The boys just mentioned seemed but 
little below the borderline for ‘ dullness ’ in the technical 
sense , certainly none was feebleminded. 

In the control group one instance of fetit mal was 
reported But, on investigation, it seemed possible that the 
‘ fits ’ were simple attacks of faintness or dizziness, due to 
weakness of vasomotor control, rather than true examples 
of minor epilepsy.. In the Birmmgham investigation five 
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cases of epilepsy were reported and as many as twelve 
instances suspected 

9 Chorea — From the standpoint of frequency, chorea is 
a far more important disorder Alike in London and in 
Birmingham, considering the comparatively small size of 
the groups examined, the number of mBd choreic cases 
was unexpectedly high. Of these several had never 
been recognized as such, either by the teacher or by anyone 
else In London the majority were found in the backward 
groups , at Birmingham, where special attention had already 
been drawnAto such cases, the effects on school work 
were less obvious^ 

Chorea, or St Vitus’ dance, is now generally regarded 
as a rheumatic condition virtually confined to children of 
school age It is usually insidious in its onset Indeed, a 
gradual^etrogression m the child’s school work is often the 
earhest sign. His copybook is no longer neat and clean^s 
his sums are full of slapdash errors , his spelling is careless 
and erratic. In o ral work his thought processes become at 
times so disorganized and muddled thatlhe makes the most 
foohsh slips and gives the most ludicrous replies His atten- 
tion grows weaker and more fitful , he cannot concentrate, 
and so fails to remembe^ 

With aU this there goes an increasing amount of clumsi- 
ness and fidgeting AThe child is always shuffling his feet , 
he seems unable to sit still , he spiUs or splashes the ink , he 
drops whatever he is carrying His temper changes , and 
he gets cross, petulant, and irritably From home 
there come stories of nightmares, fits ofaepression, speUs 
of causeless crying, and occasionally outbreaks of violence. 

^J\t times a diagnosis can almost be guessed from the child’s 
handwriting alonej In Figs 4 and 5 I give two typical 
specimens. The characteristic signs can easily be picked out 
after a little close inspection Perhaps the most sahent 
feature is the child’s mabihty to keep the letters on the line, 
so that the inexperienced teacher is tempted to suggest that 
there must be ‘ something wrong with the boy’s sight.’ 
What IS really at fault is the control of his muscular move- 
ments m spite of every effort, his hand jerks, as though 
impelled by some freakish spring The size and particularly 
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the slope of the letters are highly irregular. They are 
badly spaced as well as badly ahgned The side motion of 
the wrist is usually excessive, but now and then inadequate , 
the result is a sprawling hand with occasionally crowded 
strokes Sometimes the convulsive motion of the arm 
sweeps the mb completely off the page Where the child 
lifts his pen from the paper at the end of a word, there is 
often an angular turn or a dragging stroke , and, when he 
puts It down again to begin a fresh letter, there is a queer 
little tremulous shake. The thin long strokes may quiver 
like finely undulating lines , and, where a smooth loop or 
turn should be made, there is often a couple of sharp 
angles Some attempt at forcible control is indicated by 
an excessive and irregular thickening of the down-strokes. 
And all over the page there are blots, smudges, and correc- 
tions At times, indeed, if the child is watched, it will be 
seen that he is adopting odd devices in the effort to guide 
his movements better : he not only grips the pen very 
rigidly, but may even try to steady the right thumb with the 
knucMes of his left hand. 

After a week or so, the involuntary movements grow 
more and more marked frequently, the first httle crisis 
comes at the dinner table at home, when the child is scolded 
for spilhng his food or smashing a plat^ or for the grimaces 
that he appears to be making. In mud cases it is princi- 
pally the face and hands that are affected When the child 
is called out for examination,fhe starts twisting his fingers, 
shrugging his shoulder, jerking his head, or twitching his 
lips and eyebrows'^ If his hand is gently held, the shghter 
spasms of the finer muscles can sometimes be felt before 
they are seen In some there is a visible tremor of the fingers 
when the hands are outstretched , and usually the knee- 
jerks are exaggerated. The tongue may look thick and 
flabby , and when the child is asked to put it out, it shoots 
forwaid like a dart and vanishes as if pulled back by elastic. 

^The disease is most prevalent about the middle of the 
school period , and, at any rate in the senior classes, the 
sufferers are mainly girls. Among my backward cases, there 
were nearly four times as many choreic girls as choreic boys. 
The majority were thin, ansemic, iU-nourished girls of 1 
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or 12, often sprouting up rather rapidly, sometimes 
chronically suffering from naso-pharyngeal catarrh, and 
continually ill with sore throats. Many complained of 
frequent ‘ stitch ’ or ‘ growing pains ’ — of petty aches in the 
muscles or joints, aches that seemed to shift from part to 
part, and were most severe during damp weather and the 
spring In a large number of cases, particularly among 
those from the better classes, the child, and often his 
relatives as well, were of a neurotic type In the majority, 
most of all in those from the poorer classes, there was a 
histoiy of rheumatism, and in a few, by no means always 
the worst, definite signs of heart trouble. The significance 
of these attendant conditions becomes obvious when it is 
remembered that chorea has been described as literally a 
rheumatism of the brain. Rheumatism, as indeed the 
etymology of the word conveys, seems to mamfest itself most 
typically as a hability to a chronic catarrhal inflammation of 
the mucous membranes — ^the hnings of the joints, the eye- 
balls, the passages of the nose and throat — and of the con- 
nective tissues that envelop the muscles, the nerves, and the 
brain itself. 

In London, cases of chorea, like those of rheumatism 
generally, are distributed very unevenly m different areas. 
In the damp low-lying districts just north or south of the 
Thames, and in streets near the courses of the old tributary 
rivers — the Hole Bourne, the Shore Ditch, the rivers 
Wandle and Effra — cases are singularly numerous. South- 
wark, Stepney, Poplar, and Greenwich report more than 
twice the proportion found m Wandsworth, Paddington, 
or Hampstead 1 

fAmong backward pupils aU degrees of the disorder are 
founds The children who give most trouble m the class- 
room are often mild cases that should perhaps be designated 
sub-choreic rather than diagnosed as dovwiright examples of 
chorea In such conditions, as in all states of nervous 
instabihty from whatever cause, any mental work calling for 

^ In a study of cluldren suffenng from acquired heart disease (rheumatic 
in origin) and attending speaal schools for the physically defective, my 
colleague, Dr Strubsall, has noted that comparatively few are found in those 
areas of London which he more than 50 feet above sea-level 
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steady application and attention is bound to deteriorate. 
Frequently, too/the child’s backwardness is further aggra- 
vated by the long absences from school,;, since, particularly 
in the obstinate relapsing cases, exclusion is almost essential 
In Birmingham my sister, Dr, Marion Burt, found that the 
^average period of absence in cases of well-defined chorea 
amounted to 41*3 weeks in two years, and in minor cases 
to 29 weeks 

About the treatment of chorea, much has been written , 
and the teacher must generally leave the matter in the hands 
of the medical officer. The severer cases will be removed 
to a hospital, the more refractory to a convalescent home, 
the milder perhaps to an open-air school, according to their 
individual needs. In the cases of latent chorea the teacher’s 
co-operation wiU doubtless be required to shield the child 
from exposure to humidity and chill, from over-pressure at 
school work, and from every form of nervous strain. But 
probably the most valuable thing that he can do is to realize, 
and to convince others, that the child is not responsible for 
his instability and fidgetiness, and must be treated rather 
as a victim of his complaint than as a specimen of wilful 
naughtiness 

10 Hyperthyrotdtsm . — Few cases of hyperthyroidism 
were noted in London, but a comparatively large number 
in Birmingham Almost all of them were girls of i3,_in 
the last year of school hfe They usually exJubited a full- 
^ness or enlargement of the thyroid gland in the _neck, 
together with one or more of the various symptoms currently 
associated with excessive thyroid,activity — ^rapid pulse^ fine 
tremor, quick and vvidespread flushing,* occasionally an 

^ Rtfort of the School Medical Oficer for Birmingham, 1923 

“ In two cases, I was told by the headnustress that it was the excessive 
flushing that had led to the condition being noted and discovered In a 
third case attention was called to the girl by the singular red marks she 
frequently showed on her neck and arms It was first thought that the 
girl was a hysteric, and was trying to attract interest by self-caused ‘ erup- 
tions ’ The patterns, however, proved to be letters and geometrical or 
heart-shaped designs which one or two other pupils had produced on her 
skm with a finger-nail. 

This susceptibihty, which schoolfellows love to exploit — dermographia, 
to give It Its learned name — ^appears to be one pecuhar result of the excep- 
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overaction of the upper eyelid (giving the child a staring, 
wild expression), and, very rarely, an actual though slight 
exophthalmos One or two — ^possibly more — were half- 
developed instances of exophthalmic goitre. The majority, 
no doubt, were temporary consequences of that disturbed 
functioning of the en docnne^lands so commo n in girls 
ab out pubert y. Several, suspiciously enough, had bad 
septic teeth and complained of digestive disturbance — 
possible sources of the trouble. ,^very one showed nervous 
irntabihty and mild emotional di^rder — excitability, talka- 
tiveness, bad temper, speedy exhaustion, bouts of giggling, ' 
weeping, or worry, together with a general instabihty of ' 
character and attention;;;>all of which made them difficult 
problems m the classroom, and greatly impeded jtheir 
regukr___^ork Their mistresses usuallj^ dubBedT them 
‘ hysterical ’ A few were bright, imaginative young people, 
shining in oral and written composition, who passed for 
backward chiefly because of their carelessness or ignorance 
in the drearier and more formal subjects 

II Recurrent Headache — ^With other functional dis- 
orders I shall deal when I come to discuss the tempera- 
mental characteristics of the backward child, since they are 
really emotional disorders rather than nervous disorders m 
the stricter sense. Here, however, I may refer in passing 
to one particular trouble that was frequently reported m 
the backward cases, namely, headache. Teachers and still 
more parents often suppose that headache has some direct 
relation to headwork, and that the brain aches as a result of 
Its own activities Headache has innumerable causes, most 
of them originating outside the head I touch upon it here, 
not merely because it is a common symptom in the nervous 
child, but because the nervous child is more easily upset by 
it than other childien 

4,Where a pupil is continually afflicted with pain — 
Tvhether headache, toothache, or earache — ^arithmetic is the 
subject that suffers mo^ Among the backward readers, 

tional vasomotor reactivity of the hyperthyroid type A ‘ trade-mark ’ 
(as the children themselves sometimes term it) can be written with the blunt 
end of a penholder on the naked back or forearm in half a minute or so the 
writing stands out in red and white wheals 
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lowever, recurrent headaches were also noted with some 
irequency. Here they seemed principally to occur in those 
rt^ho were troubled with defective sight, most of all in cases 
vhere astigmatism rather than simple myopia or simple 
lypermetropia was demonstrably present Often the defect 
vas comparatively mild, and had therefore remained un- 
:orrected But, generally speaking, to judge from the 
figures in the groups here studied, the commonest cause 
of recurrent headache in school children would seem to be 
rheumatic conditions rather than errors of refraction ^As 
1 rule, the headache associated with bad vision appears later 
in the day, after a long spell of bookwork or paperwork^ 
while the headache of which the rheumatic child complains 
generally appears m the morning Such , com plaints were 
mentioned -quite- £r-equently-by 4 ;he_backward children, and 
were repeatedly found in conjunction with mild neuras- 
thenic symptoms. 

If the percentages and coefficients given in the tables can 
be trusted, there is no demonstrable relation between 
recurrent headache and general backwardness On the 
other hand, those who were backward solely and specifically 
in reading, and (to a less extent) those who were backward 
solely and specifically in arithmetic, included a dispropor- 
tionate number who complained of frequent headache • 
with specific backwardness of this kind, however, we are 
not concerned in this volume ^ 

12. Heart and Lung Defects . — ^More serious diseases can 
be passed over quite briefly. /The graver affections of heart 
and lung do not produce backwardness, unless they necessi- 
tate repeated absence for long periods^) or are attended by 
a general lowering of bodily vitality ' 

The figures for organic disease of the heart appear some- 
what higher at Birmingham than at London but the 
difference doubtless depends upon the number previously 
ffetected and already removed to special schools i The few 
showing valvular defects had histories of acute rheumatism 
and chorea. The remainder were cases of weakness or 
mefficiency of the heart muscle, often secondary to some 
toxic infection, such as that of diphtheria, scarlatina, 

‘ Compare the figures given in the Birmingham report, loc, at., p 13 
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tonsillitis, or (most frequently) rheumatism Several of the 
mild cardiac cases showed a curious variability in scholastic 
tests, when re-tested on successive occasions <Their treat- 
ment IS manifestly a medical rather than an educational 
problem.;? 

Under school conditions, a diagnosis of active tuberculosis 
IS hardly possible ; and only two cases of a definite kind were 
recorded m my groups. The general pubhc displays a deep 
interest in tuberculosis during childhood* yet, at these 
ages, clearly developed cases appear to be far rarer than is 
ordinarily believed 

In the backward groups a history of lung trouble — 
bronchitis, pneumoma, or broncho-pneumonia — ^was com- 
mon enough , and among these a substantial proportion 
had been previously noted as instances of suspected tuber- 
culosis, or of a so-called ‘pre-tubercular type.’ Most of those 
who showed — or seemed to show — a tubercular predisposi- 
tion belonged to one or other of the two familiar forms. One 
batch comprised a number of pretty, fair-haired children, 
slender but well-formed, with refined features, long eyelashes, 
silky hair often growing low down on the temples and cheek, 
and a dehcate transparent skin revealing the blue veins 
beneath ; many were of a somewhat neurotic, happy-go- 
lucky, sanguine temperament, neither very earnest nor very 
even in their classroom work, yet possessing distinct intel- 
lectual and even esthetic gifts The other type consisted 
of darker, heavier individuals, of squat figure and sallow 
complexion, with bps and nostrils thickened and congested, 
and lymphatic glands often enlarged , these were slower 
and more stolid at their lessons, but often proved far less 
obtuse than they outwardly seemed 

The suspicion of tubercle had usually been tentatively 
suggested by the school doctor at his first examination — in 
most instances, I fancy, on account of tubercular disease in 
the family or the home The actual disorders most 
frequently reported, and possibly affecting scholastic work, 
were recurrent spells of lowered health, marked by a general 
lassitude and a quickened pulse, with nausea or l oss o f 
ap petite in the morn ings, slight f ever in the evenings, and’ 
outbreaks of sweating during the nightl A'closer investiga- 
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tion of the cases occasionally indicated an infection of the 
glands — cervical, bronchial, or more rarely abdominal 
More often than not, however, no evidence of actual 
tubercular trouble was found Of the cases diagnosed as 
‘ suspected tuberculosis ’ or possessing a ‘ tubercular dia- 
thesis,’ those at Birmingham gave a fairly high correlation 
with backwardness, whde those at London showed none. 
The discrepancy is no doubt very largely to be explained by 
the difference in the nature or severity of the conditions 
indicated by these vague labels 

13. Zymotic Illnesses . — There can be little question that 
the common infectious diseases of children — ^whooping 
cou^, measIesTlhumps, scarlet fever, and the like — may 
at times definitely retard educational progress. Both in 
London and in Birmingham the total number of such 
illnesseTwas appreciably higher among the backward than 
among the normal^ What seended especially significant 
was the Targe number of retarded children whose history 
revealed a long succession of such attacks , among the dull 
or backward the proportion who had suffered from four 
or more infectious ailments was nearly double as great as 
\ among the other children A cumulative series of four, 
Jfive, and even six feverish illnesses, besides inflicting repeated 
periods of prolonged absence from schoola. must often leave 
behind it a more or less permanent sequel, in the shape of 
reduced vitahty or local trouble , and both in Birmingham 
and London an appreciable correlation was found between 
this feature of the child’s medical history and his backward- 
ness m school work. 

14 Hereditary Conditions . — ^Were it possible, it would be 

* The average number of such, illnesses was, as shown on the medical cards 
and checked by inquiries from the parents, 2 5 among the backward and 2 i 
among the normal But percentages for zymotic diseases, unless obtained 
from a large and diversified sample, are bound to be unrehable. Epidemics, 
the varying ages, the lack of full information, all render figures from small 
groups untrustworthy At Birmingham, a recent outbreak of measles in 
one of the girls’ departments had enlarged the average in the normal control 
group , while, especially in the poorer schools, the reqmsite information was 
at times either unrecorded or demonstrably incomplete In London, where 
interviews with the parents could be more easily arranged, the particulars 
were more accurately obtained 
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interesting to determine how far the defects thus discovered 
rest on a hereditary basis. In collecting data for the family 
histones, I have always endeavoured to obtain notes upon 
the physical as weU as the mental characteristics of the other 
members of the family. Of p hysical conditions that might 
be supposed^ to be i^entable, the only specific disorders 
mentioned with any frequency in the records are instances 
of tuberculosis, rheumatism, hyperthyroidism, epilepsy, and 
ch(^a. InT a” far larger number of cases, however, there 
were strong reasons to suspect that the dull child who was 
also an lU-developed weakling came of a stock possessing 
low physical vitality this was very often noted m cases 
where the child was independently considered by the 
medical exammer to be suffering from malnutrition of 
a ‘ constitutional ’ type. But it is almost impossible to 
secure trustworthy evidence which would warrant treating 
this as an inheritable condition, and, even if inheritable. 
It is probably to a large extent remediable Altogether, 
ftherefore, the information obtainable in regard to the 
j inherited physical constitution of these children is too 
'meagre and too unreliable to possess any genuine value. 
For the sake of completeness I have worked through the 
records, and have counted up the number of cases in 
which a physical condition that might reasonably be 
supposed to be inherited was recorded the figures are 
given below in Table XV Where general physical weakness 
has been noticed in other members of the family, and (so 
far as can be ascertained) cannot be explained by poverty or 
other domestic conditions, there, as the table indicates, the 
correlation with backwardness is distinctly high — one of 
the highest, indeed, in the hst. 


TABLE XV HEREDITARY PHYSICAL CONDITIONS (LONDON) 



1 Nonnal j 

1 Backward. | 

Coefficient 


Boys 

Girla 

Average 

Boys 

Girls 

Average 


Specific 

General 

67 

93 

81 

76 

74 

84 

II 4 
187 

14 I 

237 

128 : 

16 

32 
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Treatment. — ^These, then, are the mam defects of health 
that might be supposed to contribute towards a child’s 
educational backwardness A glance at the list and at the 
figures in the table is sufficient to reveal one comforting 
conclusion, namely, that slight and remediable conditions 
are far commoner than grave or irremediable. 

Among the groups investigated the following are the 
main conditions that may be classed as non-remediable, or 
nearly so (i) deafness due to serious disease of the ear ; 
(ii) defective vision due to corneal scars or serious disease of 
the fundus , (in) graver cases of tubercular mfection , 
(iv) graver cases of organic heart disease , (v) epilepsy 
Taken together, these make up less than 8 per cent, of the 
total number in the backward group, and account for less 
than one-fifth of those cases in which backwardness seemed 
largely attributable to physical disorder. 

In the remainder, the conditions found may, with scarcely 
any exception, be considere d capable of remedy, or at any 
rate of relief. The followng fall under this category . 
(i) malnuCntion, with its numerous after-effects, particularly 
where the malnutrition is of a ‘ social ’ rathei than a 
‘ physiological ’ origin , (ii) the various acute zymotic in- 
fections with their after-effects, particularly where measures 
to prevent spreading can be adopted , (in) more chronic 
conditions, where infection probably plays a part though 
Its importance is not generally stressed, namely, the less 
obstinate tuberculous, rheumatic, and catarrhal infections , 

(iv) septic conditions of nose, throat, ears, teeth, glands, etc. , 

(v) hypertrophied tonsils and adenoids , (vi) defective hear- 
ing due either to the conditions just specified or to slighter 
affections of the ear , (vii) defective vision, due to errors oi 
refraction , (viii) left-handedness and minor disorders of 
muscular control , (ix) chorea , (x) functional nervous dis- 
orders generally , (la) defective speech These conditions, 
It wdl be seen, account for over nine-tenths of the cases in 
which physical defects were observed. 

From this review it is evident that with few exceptions 
the physical conditions that chiefly interfere with school 
progress are not so much weU-defined or active diseases as 
generahzed conditions sapping the child’s physical and 
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mental vigour And from what I have already said above 
It wiU be realized that no great increase in educational 
progress can, as a rule, be expected from medical or surgical 
measures alone. Occasionally, a spontaneous improvement 
may be noted, even with no special help or coaching , but 
such improvement is generally small and by no means 
universal , and in my experience it is whoUy exceptional for 
physical treatment of itself to turn a baclward pupil into 
an average scholar. 

From the overlapping of the figures it can easily be seen 
that, in most individual cases, the adverse conditions must 
be multiple and complex. Hence single or simple remedies 
are usually unavailing The defects we have hitherto 
examined appear to be so intimately associated, and so 
closely interdependent the one upon the other, that an 
attempt to relieve the most conspicuous trouble — excising 
tonsils, extracting teeth, or providing meals at school — does 
little more than palliate a superficial symptom The real 
need is to investigate and (as far as may be) to remove the 
more general underlying causes The commonest of these 
deeper causes apparently faU under one or other of three 
main headings first, catarrhal conditions, affecting the 
respiratory and gastro-intestinal tracts, sometimes even 
the heart and nervous system, and leading to defective 
breathing, defective hearing, and a deficiency of stability and 
stamina , secondly, rachitic conditions, often accompanied 
by a partial arrest of physical and mental growth, and 
followed more particularly by defective formation of chest, 
palate, and nose, which in turn further weaken the child’s 
health and physique as a whole , thirdly, an inherently 
defective vitality, retarding the development both of mind 
and of body, and due to some inadequacy either in the 
general metabolism and nutrition of the body or in the 
composition of the blood as determined by the secretions 
of the endocrine glands, or, it may be, to some vaguer and 
yet more primitive defect m the germ-plasm itself Possibly 
these three groups may m turn be resolved into one — ^the 
first set of factors being frequently the sequel to the second, 
and the second the outcome of the third All three con- 
ditions, as the histones so often show, seem closely related 
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to a state of malnutrition and weak health, in early infancy 
— ^though how far such a state, when it exists, is a cause, and 
how far it is a sequel, would be difficult to say. 

Thus, as seen in the schoolroom, the typical and the 
commonest case of aU is one in which the child appeals to 
be suffering, or to have suffered during his pre-school life, 
not from any single weU-defined complaint, but from a 
plurahty of minor troubles, aU combining to manifest or to 
maintain a lowered state of boddy vitality. Hence the 
outstanding condition is what is often vaguely termed 
general debihty, partly no doubt innate, and partly due to 
various post-natal and environmental conditions — poor 
feeding in early years, a series of minor infections, lack of 
proper nourishment or sleep, aU aggravated perhaps by 
excessive worry and fatigue and the countless petty evils 
that obstruct a child’s growth and undermine his energy in 
unwholesome and insamtary surroundings 

This means that not only medical but social measures are 
required Physical defects are sufficiently numerous to 
make it desirable that Jtevery backward child should be 
medically examined, ana that every backward class should 
be, directly or indirectly, under medical supervision , 
wherever necessary, too, medical or surgical treatment 
should be promptly applied.* But, nearly always, it will be 
essential to foUow up such\j:reatment by suitable measures 
of general hygiene This m turn wdl entail improving the 
home conditions Where they cannot be improved, they 
must be supplemented by special care at school, or else the 
child must be temporarily removed from home to some 
healthier situation A week or two m the country wiU 
seldom be enough , but six or twelve months in a rural 
school may effect a well-marked change for the better, 
mental no less than physical ) Even then, all too frequently, 
the cases will relapse when they return to the old environ- 
ment Hence one of theifgj'eatest needs is the provision of 
open-air classes and camp schools where such children may 
make a lengthy stay.! But, more than anything else, it is 
imperative to attack the matter at the earliest possible 
age. ^Social and medical remedies, if they are not com- 
menced until the child has spent several years at school and 
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has already become notorious as a backward pupil or a 
‘ problem-case, ’^1U inevitably have to undo much that 
might have been successfully prevented by adequate pre- 
cautions at the very outset of his life , and hence are never 
likely to be completely successful Above all/tbe teacher 
must remember that, when the doctor or surgeon has done 
his best, special educational help must be given to enable 
the child to recover the ground he has lost and use his new 
mental energy to the utmost advantage.^ 



CHAPTER VIII 


SENSORY DEFECTS* 

Sensory Defects as the Concern of the Teacher . — ^We now 
come to defects that are more specific in their nature and 
their consequences— {defects of the senses and defects of 
movement Weak sight, poor hearing, bad control of the 
hands and of the hps, these hamper the work of the class- 
room far more duectlp than a general weakness of bodily- 
health , and It IS these that the teacher should be able, more 
or less accurately, to detect for himself ) It is natural to 
take them for consideration next, because their discovery 
and measurement ordinarily form part of the routine 
medical examination Certainly, in a majority of cases, 
they arise, not as pathological abnormalities, but as per- 
fectly normal variations m a normal but variable character- 
istic. Nevertheless, at times they form the symptoms or 
the sequels of definite and curable disease. 

Strictly speaking, however, (sensation and movement are 
mental capacities rather than physical , and individual 
differences in these respects are as much the business of 
the psychologist as of the doctor. To measure sensory 
acuity is to attempt a psychological measurement ® Hence 
It needs a psychological rather than a physiological train- 

* I am greatly indebted to my colleagues Dr R J. Lythgoe and Dr P M 
Kerridge for their kindness in readmg the visual and the auditory sections 
respectively of this chapter, and for the generous way in which they have 
put their special knowledge and experience at my disposal 

2 Tins, perhaps, is strictly true only of what might be termed net sensory 
efficiency to assess the various contnbuting factors — the efficiency 
of the peripheral sensory mechanism (the retina, for example, m the 
case of the eye), the efficiency of the subsidiary apparatus (the refractive 
apparatus of the eye, for example), and so on — and thus to determine what 
specific physiological or pathological shortcomings are reduang net sensory 
efficiency in a particular person is a most complex task, and one which, as we 
shah, see, demands all the shU of the expenenced speciahst i 

208 
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ing and, as carried out in the school, calls for a familiarit7 
with children and their ways far more than for any special 
experience of bodily diseases or disorders In my view, 
therefore,(the imtial tests at any rate should be conducted 
by the classroom teachei rather than by a visiting doctor 
or nurse In America and in certain schools in this 
country, that is already the practice , and our own teachers 
would greatly benefit, if systematic instruction on the neces- 
sary psychological technique were embodied in the trai nin g 
college curnculumj 

A Defective Vision 

Tests of Visual Acuity -fMan is a creature that lives by 
his eyes. He rehes more upon vision than upon any other 
of his senses. To learn about the world he has entered, he 
either looks at that world, or else looks at descriptions of it, 
set forth on the printed page / If, then, our knowledge of 
the things around us is so closely dependent upon our power 
to see, what a handicap must be imposed upon the grow- 
ing child by any impairment that affects the eye.'\ Sight, 
therefore, should be the first of the senses to be exanuned 
in studying the backward and the dull ) 

(Every teacher may learn how to make a first rough test ^ 
He can, of course, only sift out suspected cases the final 
examination and prescription must be left to the medical 
speciahst with a proper training in this field of work.t As 
It IS, most teachers have but a dim and hazy notion of the 
visual difficulties to be met with among school children , 
and few understand the simpler methods that can be used 
for detecting them, or the precise way in which such handi- 
caps impede the child’s progress, or how they should be 
dealt with in the classroom A woid or two is therefore 
necessary upon these points. 

' Here I am fully m accord with the remarks of Professor Terman “ The 
tests may and ought to be made by every teacher and the results carefully 
recorded for use Oculists of the highest standmg have long contended 
that the ordinary routine examinations of the eyes should be undertaken by 
teachers The teacher can make the tests fuUy as well as can the physician 
who IS not also an ocuhst , and by virtue of her constant opportunity to 
observe the symptoms of eye-strain among her pupils she is m even better 
position than the school doctor to single out the children who need to be 
referred to a© ocuhst ” (The Hygiene of the School Child, pp 269-70.) 
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Wisual impairmeat ma7 be caused, first, by some past o: 
present disease of tlie eye itself — ^for example, by early in 
flammation or ulceration which, may have left the come; 
permanently scarred, or again by some disorder, possibb 
progressive, which may affect the retina, the optic nerve 
or even the brain , secondly and more frequently, bj 
some error of refraction — ^that is, by some imperfection ir 
the focusing apparatus of the eye A simple preliminar) 
test is often suggested to discriminate between the two 
The child is told to look through a pinhole in a thin blacl 
card ; if his vision is thereby improved and objects seen 
clearer, then the sole cause of indistinctness is presumablj 
some error of refraction. Disease, or the results of disease 
are, of course, the special concern of the doctor , and ar 
actual affection of the optic nerve or retina can be diagnosed 
only by expert and systematic investigation, which wili 
include a thorough examination of the eye in the dark roon 
with the ophthalmoscope ) 

The effects of defective refraction are relatively simple, 
Its immediate consequence is merely to throw the eye out 
of focus This may happen in three ways The differences 
are so important in the classroom that I may be pardoned 
for entering on a brief and elementary explanation. 

(1) yif the eyeball is too long, or (what amounts to the 
same thing) if the curvature of its lens and refracting sur- 
faces IS too strong, the result is myopia or ‘ short sight.’ A 
myopic eye can see objects near at hand quite clearly, but 
objects that are only a few yards away may look misty and 
confusedj they will have, in fact, the appearance of the 
b lurred pic ture seen on the ground-glass screen of a camera 
when set too far behind the lens. |The defect is corrected 
by wearing an artificial lens of gla^s before each eye , for 
myopia the lens must be concave\ that is, more or less 
hollowed out according to the degree of the defect. 

(2) (If the eyeball is too short or its curvatures too weak, 
the reMt is hypermeti opta or ‘ long sight ’ Obj'ects that are 
far away can be seen clearly enough (at any rate, in all except 
the severest cases) ; but objects near the eye — ^the letter^ 
on a printed page, for example — cannot be sharply focused] 
u&ess a special mternal adjustment is made. The eye 
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(possesses an adjustable lens of its own , and the focusing 
power of this lens can be strengthened by muscular effort 
Hence this particular defect can be temporarily overcqme 
without external aid, and so may pass unnoticed. If pro- 
longed, however, the effort induces strain. 

|[n older persons the lens begins appreciably to lose its 
elasticity, and the curvatures themselves become weaker \ 
The apparent hypeimetropia that ensues towards the age of 
45 or 50 is accordingly termed presbyopia, that is, old man’s 
sight , everyone knows how the elderly tend to hold their 
books at arm’s length and are sometimes quite unable to 
decipher fine print. The very young have much the same 
difficulty, since, up to the age of about 8 or 9, a shght degree 
of hypermetropia is normal and indeed almost umversal; but, 
ovTing to the wide range of accommodation which they stiU 
possess, they are nevertheless able, with an effort, to focus 
near objects tolerably well As the eyeball grows, the child’s 
long-sightedness gradually diminishes, and ultimately, as a 
rule, disappears Both in old and young, hypermetropia 
can be corrected by wearing spectacles with convex or bulg- 
ing lenses, like the ‘ magmfymg glasses ’ of our grandmothers 

(3) There is a third defect that often coexists with the 
other two — asUgmattsm, } The lens, or rather in most cases 
the cornea, is more strongly curved in one direction than in 
another, f This means that, when the eye is clearly focused 
for hues running one way, perpendicularly, let us say, it is 
not focused for lines runmng at right angles, for example, 
horizontally. /Thus the child may be able to read quite 
easily the vertical figures on a clock-face, like XII and 
VI , but iffie horizontal figures, like III and IX, ma;^ appear 
smudged. ) No amount of spontaneous focusmg can get rid 
of this inequality , it is, therefore, one of the commonest 
causes of eye-strain. It can be corrected by lenses that are 
shghtly cylindrical 

If proper spectacles have aheady been provided, the 
teacher can infer the nature of a cluld’s d^ect by lookmg 
at the lenses if, held a few inches above a page of prmt, 
the glass magmfies the letters, the lens is convex and the 
eye has presumably been diagnosed as hypermetropic (or 
long-sighted) , if the lens makes the letters look smaller, it 
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IS concave and the eye myopic (or short-sighted) ; if the 
letters change their size and shape as the lens is rotated 
like a wheel, the eye is astigmatic 
TTo detect visual defects in the schoolroom, the test most 
generally employed is the familiar letter-card. This is 
primarily a test of distant vision, and is therefore used to 
discover and measure cases of short sight. On the 
ordinary charts, devised by SneUen and usually called by 
his name, large square letters are printed so as to be just 
legible by a normal eye at 6o, 36, 24, 18, 12, q, and 6 metres, 
respectively. The child stands at 6 metres (about 20 feet) 
from the chart. He reads out the letters first with one eye, 
then with the other/— the unused eye being covered with a 
card, not shut or held tight with three fingers over the hd 
(If his eye is normal or ‘ emmetropic,’ he should read all the 
letters correctly ; if it is short-sighted or ‘ myopic,’ he wiU 
fail when he comes to the smaller letters The test is con- 
tinued until he reaches a line at which he makes two mistakes 
out of ten( The visual acuityof either eye is then measured 
, d. Actual distance 

by tie fraction V= p. t.e. Vision = Normal distanci’ 

‘ actual distance ’ meaning the distance at which the child 
is standing {i.e. 6 metres, unless the child is so short-sighted 
that he can read nothing without going closer), and ‘ normal 
distance ’ meaning the distance at which a person with nor- 
mal sight could read the line of letters over which the child 
IS just beginning to stumble If, for example, the child can 
only read as far as the last hne but two, his visual acuity is 
taken as or half^ the normal, since this line (marked 
D = 12) should be read by a normal eye at 12 metres.® 

1 The meaning of this fraction must not be pressed too far It may 
roughly be said that, if a child with •§■ vision can just read the blackboard at 
6 yards, then a cluld with vision wdl need to be 3 yards from the 
board to read the same figures with equal ease According to the table drawn 
up by the House of Delegates of the American Medical Assoaation, the 
fraction representing visual acmty as measured by tests is smaller than the 
percentage that would express actual visual efficiency as a true ratio of the 
normal thus, for a visual acmty of the visual effiaency is stated to be 
about 80 per cent of the normal 

I Defects of refraction are sometimes recorded in terms of the refractive 
power of the lenses reqmred to correct them The umt of refractive power 
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For practical purposes, the working vision of the child 
may be taken as determined by that of his better eye. It is 
convenient to recognize two grades of defect : (i) ‘ slight ’ 
defects — that is, cases where vision with the better eye is 
only to t , (ii) ‘ marked ’ defects— that is, cases where 
with the better eye vision is worse than Roughly speak- 
ing, this picks out those whose bmocular vision is (i) rather 
more than half the normal, and (ii) decidedly less than half, 
respectively. 

Since, as we have seen, the measurement of visual 
acuity, as of every form of sensory capacity, is 
in Its essence a psychological test,/ it cannot be 
carried out with scientific accuracy, unless the examiner 
IS famihar with the psychological as well as with the 
ophthalmological techmquej In children the psychical 
factors — ^timidity, a tendency to guess, famiharity or 
unfamdiarity with letters and their names and meanings, 
not to mention a mass of subtler influences — ^may be of 
crucial importance It is, no doubt, in part the neglect 
of these psychical factors that has led to the incredibly 
discrepant figures to be found in the annual reports of school 
medical officers from various parts of the country thus, to 
take an official review of the results, we find Tynemouth 
reporting 89*1 per cent, of its scholars as having V (for right 
eye) = f , while Blackburn reports only 30*6 per cent ^ The 
younger and the duller the child, the more important are 
these irrelevant influences ; so that the visual acuity of the 

IS called a dioptre. The dioptric strength of a lens = + ~ — \ 

^ JT D — focal length m metres 

The plus and minus signs indicate convex and concave lenses respectively 
Teachers often mquire what preasely, in practical terms, the need for a lens 
of so many dioptres actually means Approximately it may be said that loo 
divided by the number of (mmus) dioptres will give the greatest distance (in 
centimetres) at which the myopic child can read small type — a 6-point 
nonpareil Where the myopia is marked, the number of dioptres may be 
taken as inversely proportional to about three tunes the fraction measunng 
visual acuity thus, very roughly, — o*5D = -§-V, — ioD = ^V, 
— 5oD = -j^V, — iooD = -i^V The lenses are generally prescribed 
after a direct examination of the eye in a dark room, checked by trymg the 
lenses proposed to see if they improve the patient’s reading of the letter-test 

1 Annual Report of the Chef Medical Officer of the Board of Education, 1911, 
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young and of the backward is very liable to be erroneously 


The letter-test, m the form just described, is in theory a , 
test of distant vision only ^ practice, however, it often 
serves to indicate the presence of other defects. Properly to 
test near vision, and to detect those who are predominantly 
long-sighted or hypermetropic,’ is a more compHcated 
task, owing to the reflex adjustments made automaticaUy 

observe that, as vntL dmost every test, the ‘ personal equation ’ introduced 
by diSerent examiners p ays an unusuaU^ large part m examining the dull 
It often happens that a duU is tested and re-tested by different doctors, 
different discrepancies are sometime 

astonisbng ^ the same time it must be remembered that acmty of vision 
IS Itself a variable ^d may alter m one and the same child from 

hour to hour and from day to day this is a further reason for placing the 
first exanmnationm the hands of the teacher Nevertheless, the teacher has 
disadvantages of his own to contend with the child may imagine that the 
test IS a test of reading for which he may be scolded or blamed , and some 

kouioa. .louitd by . nrangt donor or nurjt “ „ ofjn mni«d*™ra 
re-test the younger cases, offering the child a penny for every extra letter he 
can read ““*1 f^^tors, menml, p^ical, and ocular fatigue 

have a profound effect on the results Variations in the dlumination of fhe 
card, and the presence of murninants or bright objects near by, are comphca- 
ting influences that are frequently overlooked by the untramed exammer. 
Duller cliddren are ^ly to compensate or allow for these irrelevant 
factors It should also be noted that on the ordinary SneUen card different 
letters have different le^b^ quite apart from their Le , and, on the cards 
obtained even from he best commerm^ firms, the test-typ^s, when measured, 
often prove to vary in size by as much as in n^r a ~ ..i. ^ i. 

will easily reahze, the rarer letters, like 

1 1 j 1. 1 j a.1 J A harder for the youne or 

backward child to n*me correcdy, particularly if he has been taught, Lt their 
alphabetic names but only their sounds The lower hnes on the test-card 
contain several letters in a row j and. manv *. ...i- r 

the test, try to make words out of what tKi w ^ 1 u \ 

letters except one should be covered by aTcre' f ^ f 

this further aids the child’s attention Or in 
with different letters whidihave to be remlr, t 
a letter E only may be employed thS!'? 

capable of rotation) in different directions i 

, 'a ^ "“’craons and the child has nothme to 

read, being required merely to indicate the direction of the E with his 
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by the lens. For exact purposes some other form of 
ophthalmological examination is therefore necessary but 
/a thorough testing of near vision is seldom undertaken, in 
the school. For ordinary purposes it is sufficient to use a 
test depending on the power to read small print. Test-cards 
have been devised by Professor Jaeger consisting of a few 
lines of reading matter set up in type of graduated sizes. 
The cards are obtainable from most optiaans The 

fingeis Even here, however, the problem of orientation may be confusing 
to some a few children, for example, will imagine themselves in the 
position of the chart and so produce mitroi images of the directions they see 
Accordingly, the very young and the very backward child will still need a 
little preliminary training For the youngest and most illiterate of all, 
picture-tests have been devised Of these perhaps the best is McCalhe’s 
‘ visual test for illiterates ’ the test is presented as a game, and turns upon 
the perception of a dot in a cirde 

The recognition of letters or pictures depends essentially on the active 
co-operation of the patient With the very young or dull, a more objective 
method is preferable Hence for the accurate diagnosis of visual defects 
every doctor who examines school children should be a master of the art of 
retmoscopy. When such innumerable difficulties hinder the measurement 
of so simple a capaaty as vision, the teacher vnll easily understand what 
an extremely precarious task it must be to measure the higher capacities of 
the imnd 

1 Jaeger’s test-cards are numbered J I to J 20 J i, the smallest, corres- 
ponds approximately to what the printer calls ‘ Diamond ’ type , it is the 
smallest type seen m this country, and has a face for small letters that is 
about 0 02 inch high It should be read by a normal eye at about one- 
third of a metre Nonpareil (6 point, generally used for newspaper 
advertisements) and Mimon (7 point, generally used for the text of news- 
papers) , wluch correspond approximately to J 6 and 7, should be read at about 
I metre, or rather more. 

If aU the type designated by a given name were of uniform style and size, 
any ordinary passage in small print might serve Unfortunately there is 
much confusion over the printer’s nomenclature. Not only does the 
termmology vary, but the same name is given to types of different sizes by 
different founders All this is very perplexing to the teacher who, m ordering 
textbooks for his class, has to consider what hnd of type is smtable The 
printer is more interested in knovrmg the height of the body of the type , 
psychologists, educatiomsts, and ophthalmologists only m its prmted face 
In this country and America the umt measurmg the body of types is the 
‘ pica ’ , this 18 supposed to be approximately -J- inch high (now standard^ed 

at o 166044 inch Parhamentary reports are usually printed in pica) The 

pica IS divided into 12 ‘ points ’ , and thus a point should be about inch 
The French point — or ‘ Didot pomt ’ — is shghtly larger than the Enghsh, 
o 0148 inch instead of o 01387 inch Since the point system is mtended to 
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moderately hypermetropic can manage the smaller types 
after an effort of accommodation, usually involving a slight 
but appreciable delay , often they can read such type far 
better at a greater distance Those who are extremely 
hypermetropic cannot read the tiniest types at aU. Even 
with the ordinary SneUen letter-chart they frequently make 
similar hesitations and errors but here they will occasionally 
read the smaller letters more readily than the normal person , 
and, when a weak convex lens has been placed before the eye, 
they can still read perhaps with greater ease than be- 
fore , for the normal child, of course, the interposition of 
such a lens would be not a help but a hindrance. Contrary 
to the common notion, no matter what the defect be, it is 
rarely a safe method simply to allow the patient to state 
which glass he can see best with , and in dealing with 
hypermetropic children of school age the oculist nearly 
always finds it necessaiy, before prescnbmg spectacles, to 
paralyse the muscles of the lens first with atropine 

\To test astigmatism, a chart consisting of lines radiating 
from a centre, hke spokes from a wheel, is generally used 
With children I find it better to use reproductions of letters, 
geometrical figures, or simple objects, made up of thick 
parallel lines or stripes — ^vertical in one case, horizontal in 
another, slanting to the right or left in others.^ \ If carefully 
measure oaly the body of the type, it gives but a rough notioa of the size of 
the face as a rule, the body of the type is nearly three times as high as the 
face of a small letter 

Owing partly to the diminishing hypermetropia of the average child, it 
18 generally agreed that prmt should be larger the younger the child. For 
school books psycholog(aal mvesugators recommend that the minimum height 
of the face of small letters should be about .jJg- inch for children over 12 (say 
II to 14 pomt), and twice as high for children under 7 (at least 24 point), 
with intermediate sizes for the mtermediate ages The text of this page is 
prmted in 12 point (pica), and this footnote in lo point (long pnmer) these 
correspond roughly to J 10 and J 8, and should be legible to a normal child 
of 14 at about i 5 and i 25 metres respectively The acuity of the eyes 
IS not the only factor to be considered, however Hence, for backward 
readers I usually recommend that the size of type should be that suited for 
an age midway between the child’s physical age and his mental age for 
reading (See Bnt Ass Report of Committee on School Books and Eyesight, 
1913, and Medical Research Council Report on Legibility of Print, 1926) 

1 Fray’s striped letter-tests, obtainable from most optiaans, are convenient 
for this purpose 
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printed, the objects all seem equally daikto the normal eye ; 
but to the astigmatic eye some seem blacker than others. 

jThe existence of hypermetropia and astigmatism can 
often be guessed from minor symptoms and peculiarities,! 
which every teacher should be alert to observe in the course 
of the ordinary work of the classroom, particulaily^during 
near work hke reading, writing, or sewing. 1 The chief 
indications are the /following. J^irst of aU, the ch^ld-him- 
self will constantlyjcomplain that letters, stitches, and other 
objects, appear foggy or indistinct they seem to ‘ run 
together,’ and ‘ look jumbled up ’ , or he will sometimes 
say . ‘I see two edges close together instead of one ’ Often 
the complaint is expressly hmited to the lesson which the 
child finds hard. Or again, when trying to read or write, 
he wiU adopt some eccentiic posture, twisting his head or 
leaning it on one side or he may hold his book or paper^ 
at an unusual distance from his face or at a pecuhar angle. 
He may contract a habit of peermg or frowning when trying 
to fix an object with his eyes, and will frequently evince a 
marked distaste for aU close work /There may be local 
symptoms, such as redness or soreness of the eyes or eyehds, 
constant watering, and spasmodic bhnking or winking. He 
may complain that his eyes ache, itch, or smart, or that he 
feels a pain in his eyeballs, or in his forehead just over the 
eyes. Not uncommonly there are more general symptoms 
as well — a vague headache, an undue tiredness, shght spells 
of dizziness or giddiness, and the hke Indeed, the ultimate 
effect of eye-strain is often to undernune health altogether, 
and produce a state of mild neurasthenia >), 

1 For a more detailed description of standardized tests of vision, see 
Whipple, Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, I, pp. 164 et seq 

With tests for colour-blindness and other anomalies of colour vision I have 
not dealt here, since such defects play httle or no part m the causation of 
educational backwardness In surveys earned out on smaller groups I find 
about 3 I per cent of the boys and o 2 per cent of the girls suffenng from a 
defect of colour vision sulRciently pronounced to be regarded as ‘ partial 
colour-bhndness ’ About half were cases of the photerythrous (deuteranopic) 
type, seeing apparently a neutral band in the blue-green region of the 
spectrum , about a third were cases of the scoterythrous (protanopic) type, 
seemg apparently the red end of the spectrum markedly darkened, often with 
a neutral band in the red-green region as well , the remainder were difficult 
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htctdence of Visual Defects among the Backward . — ^As s 
check upon the figures recorded on the medical cards, and 
to preserve a similarity of standard, the vision of everj 
child m the investigations I am describing was specially 
tested. The examiner for the backward was the same as 
for the children in the corresponding control group — Dr, 
Lloyd in Birmingham, and myself or one of my senioi 
research students in London Reliance was placed chiefly 
on the three tests just mentioned , and the children weie 
classified as explained above. In addition, a close watch 
was kept for other defects, whether of refraction or of the 
internal or external parts of the organ, which would not 
be revealed by these simple test-methods. In a few cases 
the children were further examined with the retinoscope oi 
ophthalmoscope and with the Maddox rod-test for 
heterophoria. 

Among the groups here investigated I found only a single 
case of serious d'sease — a London girl in the backward group 
showing hazy scars on corneas that permanently obscured 
her Vision these were associated with other symptoms 
suggestive of ? specific infection in infancy For the rest 
the defects recorded or observed consisted chiefly of the 
usual errors of refraction — ^myopia, hypermetropia, and 
astigmatism — together with external or surface inflamma- 
tions. The two were often found in ^he same child, 
and in a few cases were comphcated by a squint. The 
percentages noted among the normal, backward, and 
mentally deficient groups respectively are given in Tables 
XIII and XIV (pp 165-6 above) 

(1) Defects of Refraction.-^yiaxk&A errors of refraction 
were found in nearly one -fifth of the backward casesv 

to classify under the usual headings A few had been suspected by the 
teacher, who had noted the child’s difficulty in matching colours during 
lessons in painting or sewmg , but in most instances the discovery came as 
a surpnse both to teachers and to parents In my view systematic tests 
should be earned out by teachers (eg by means of Stilhng’s pseudo- 
isochromatic tables), smee the disabihty not only causes occasional mcon- 
vemence in school work, but, particularly among boys, has to be taken 
seriously into account in giving vocational guidance (See Mary Collins, 
Colourbhndwss, Kegan Paul, 1925, esp pp 221 et seq , and for test methods, 
Whipple, loc at , Tests 16A and 16B, pp 187 etseq ) 
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Slight defects were still more numerous , but these, par- 
ticularly at Birmingham, were surprisingly prevalent among 
the normal Consequently, the correlation of backward- 
ness -with these slighter defects, though positive, was here 
barely significant The correlation with marked defects, 
both in London and in Birmingham, was definitely signi- 
ficant but small. In London 3 per cent of the backward 
had a myopia of — 3 dioptres or worse, as compared with l-5 
per cent, of the normal. fAs usual, defects of refraction were 
found rather more frequently among the girls than among 
the boys, tha figures being roughly in the proportion of 
about 5 to 4./ 

In the course of my regular work, I have been struck with 
the existence, not only of slight sex-differences, but also of 
slight race-differences. It is a familiar fact that myopia is 
commoner among Jewish adults than among non-Jewish. 
Analogous differences are noticeable among Jewish children. 
I find that, as perhaps might have been expected, a 
^noticeable excess in myopia does not appear until the later 
ages , but at all ages hypermetropia seems distinctly rarer 
It is tempting to suggest that this may be one of the chief 
reasons why backwardness in reading is so much less frequent 
among Jewish pupils ^ 

The differences between the different age-groups were of 
the usual kind Tmore hypermetropia in the younger and 
more myopia in\he older f The change was most evident 
in the case of the milder defects, no doubt because these 
were more numerous Among the backward the com- 
1 See below, p 462 In Jews, the excessive tendency to myopia becomes 
very pronounced among the older boys, so much so, indeed, that the usual 
sex-difference is almost obhterated. The race-difference might readily be 
explained by supposmg that the Jewish child starts with a smaller reserve of 
hypermetropia in infancy If his eye were emmetropic at the outset, and 
the same change takes place in him as in other cbldren, this would naturally 
lead to a greater frequency of myopia It is temptmg to speculate whether 
the rarity of hypermetropia is itself the effect of a kind of natural selection 
Before the invention of spectacles, the Jew whose living depended upon his 
abihty to keep accounts and read them, would have been incapacitated by the 
age of fifty, had he possessed the usual tendency to hypermetropia on the 
other hand (as I can personally testify) the myope, even with a moderate 
amount of presbyopia, can dispense with glasses for near work without much 
loss of efficiency. 
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monest type of defect was that of the young child showing 
a mild degree of hypermetropia, generally accompanied by 
slight astigmatism. 

I have aheady commented on the fact that^ among the 
younger children — ^those just learning to re ^d and write — 
-^hyperoistcapia is far more usual^haa^myopia.^ Teachers 
are prone to assume that defective vision means simply 
short sight — ^mabihty to see objects at a distance On the 
contrary, \during the earher years of school Hfe, the pupil 
/ who has a difficulty in seeing fine print close to his eyes is 
' much commoner than the pupil who sees nothing but white 
smudges upon the distant blackboard ;i and he labours 
under a greater disadvantage in the typical work of the 
schoohoom — ^in dealing with readmg-books and figures on 
paper, in handwriting, drawing, needlework, and wherever 
near vision is required By an effort of focusing he can 
overcome the difficulty, at all events for a few minutes ; 
and so, as we have seen, it is apt to pass unnoticed. As a 
result, the very defects which most seriously hamper school 
work — ^hypermetiopia and the astigmatism which so often 
comphcates it — ^are the defects most likely to be missed, par- 
ticularly if the examination of the eyes is hmited to the 
ordinary letter-test Nevertheless, the child labours under a 
constant strain , and the strain may quickly result in aching 
eyes, an aching head, and a vague unanalysed dislike for all 
that occasions such discomforts. 

Defects of this sort, therefore, especially with backward 
children, must be carefuUy watched for, even in the infants’ 
department. It is there that the child is first using his eyes 
to read ; and, as my data amply reveal, a marked backward- 
ness m reading is one of the commonest results of this early 
! neglect. JjfAmong older children short sight becomes more 
prevalent / and, with these, the most obvious consequence 
— ^but by no means the most important-j-is a backwardness 
in arithmetic, arising from sheer inabdity to see the black- 
board ^ Short sight, however, is more regularly detected , 
and untoward results are consequently rarer * 

^ See above, p 211 , also Bishop Harinan, Report of Owthalmological 
Congress, 1919, and Kelynacl, Defective Children, p 178 ^ 

* In the majority of cases (roughly assessed at about 95 per cent of those 
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T reatment . — ^Tlie tables printed above show that of the 
visual defects discovered among school children the majority 
are comparatively slight. Even the more serious seldom be- 
come an important cause of backwardness, unless they have 
escaped both detecti on and c orrection. With a few obvious 
precautions in the severer cases, such children can usually 
attempt the regular work of the ordinary classroom. At 
their worst they should be noted for easy treatment as 
regards eye-work— (ahowed to sit in the front row, with 
their reading and their writmg confined to twenty- 
minute periods with large type and teld letters. For 
girls, knitting is better than sewing / knitting can be 
done almost automatically by touch and muscle-sense , 
Lsewing demands a fixed concentration with the eyes. \ To 
the myopic, reading from the blackboard is often far more 
trying than reading from books ^For such children nothing 
IS so distressing as copying sums chalked up by the teacher, 
when first the distant board and then the paper on the desk 
have to be focused and re-focused in turn. Time and 
trouble might well be saved if the sums were given to the 
pupils on clearly hectographed sheets, and only the solutions 
had to be written out by the child j 
But, no matter what may be the degree and nature of the 
defect, directly the child shows those characteristic signs of 
discomfort and distaste for lessons that are associated with 
eye-stramjhe should not b e pressed or s colded, but reheved. 
Trouble of this sort, however temporary, will tend to make 
the child resent all intellectual effort, and so become more 
backward than ever. When spectac les have been supplied, 
he may at first need a httle pra ctice a nd enc ouragem ent in 
their usef especially if the lenses are strong and the correction 
has been delayed. jTeachers should see that the lenses are 

leaving school with a definite visual defect), the impairment of vision, though 
It may seem at first to be progressive, causes httle mconvemence apart from 
the necessity for wearing spectacles In rarer cases, sometimes described as 
‘ progressive myopia ’ — oi better perhaps as ‘ pathological myopia,’ the 
disease usually appears first during the early school period, and progresses at 
the rate of one or more dioptres of myopia per annum Unfortunately, not 
enough is at present known either of the causes or of the course of the 
condition to enable an early differentiation to be made between the ‘ physio- 
logical ’ and the ‘ pathological ’ types with any degree of certainty 
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kept clean and the frames straight | To peer through 
greasy glasses, skewed so that the eyes look through the sides 
instead of the centres, is often more trying than discarding 
glasses altogether. 

In the backward groups examined at London and at 
Birmingham I found no instances of really serious visual 
defect with the provision already made in those areas by 
the education authorities, it was hardly to be anticipated 
that any grave cases would be discovered at the ordinary 
schools. In other areas, however, where I have carried out 
tests on backward children, such cases have been from time 
to time encountered , and it seems evident that the arrange- 
ments made for deahng with them still leave much to be 
desired I may therefore briefly summarize the advice 
that I have generally put f^;pward. 

(children whose vision IS worse than 15 dioptres,^ or whose 
vision cannot be cori'ected with glasses up to at least 
are unsuitable f or instr uctiaQ...in-the ordmary classl At 
present, where som^provisioiiyhas been attempted, "^hey 
are often transferred to specim schools such as those un- 
happily named schools for the ‘ partially bhnd.’ j A number 
are even to be found in schools for the totally blind 

[With the ‘ partially bhnd ’ the methods adopted for the 
totally bhnd are certainly to some extent helpful.-^ But the 
important characteristic of these children is not that they 
are partly blind but that they are partly sighted. A psycho- 
logist is bound to insist on the injurious mental effects which 
must inevitably follow from a policy that segregates such 
children from their fellows and emphasizes their defects 
and shortcomings instead of their positive abilities. Here, 
as so often, our philanthropic efforts to help the child who 
IS defective physically end hy doing more harm than good, 
because, even when they arrest the physical trouble, they 
produce a mental trouble that is stiU. more injurious 
j Accordmgly,] schools or classes for the partly sighted should 
i never be associated, even by proximity, with schools or 
institutions for the blind./ 

The ide al pl an, which might be adoptecLmore freely in 
populous areaSyUS to attach a special sight -"living class to an 
* See footnote 2, pp 212-13 
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srdmaiy school. Children should be transferred not later 
;han the age of 7 ,\and relatively mild cases could then be 
iccepted that might otherwise go to a school for the partly 
bhnd. Where this is not practicable, I suggest that a large 
proportion might be accommodated in the special classes 
[or backward children. I With them as with the backward, 
band-work should take the place of eye-work.^ Yet they 
should not (as so often happens) be altogether discouraged 
from trying to read and write, but taught to do so with a 
judicious expenditure of effort and time [Instead of the 
usual school desks the younger should have tip-up black- 
boards on which they can write in free-pm fashion , the 
aider might learn to use the typewriter ( Left to himself 
I child of this bnd will generally tend to peer and grope ; 
ind in an ordinary school the fear is often expressed that 
the remainder of the class may tend to copy his giimaces or 
mimic his odd ways. Such fears are exaggerated , and the 
tendency itself is a reason, not for segregating the child, but 
[or traimng him to mix with his fellows without making 
bimself painfully eccentric. 

bChildien with less serious defects, ranging, say, horn 
ibout 5 to 1 5 dioptres,® wlII usually have to remam in the 
ord inary scE o^l , but they should be marked for oral 
teaching mainl}^particularly if the defect appears progres- 
sive and incapdHe of reasonable correction by glasses 2Most 
of them seem to comprise either hereditary cases with a de- 
[imte history of myopia in their families, or cases in which 
:he eye itself has been injured by accident or its tissues 
mpaired by inflammation. \ For all subjects that can be 

1 For a detailed description of the methods desirable m such classes, see 
Sishop Harman, Bni Med Journ , II (1910), p»i320, and School Hygiene, I 
1919) Since the above was written, the Board of Education has pubhshed 
in admirable Refort upon Partially Sighted. Children (H M. Stationery Office, 

■m, 30 

^ The British Council of Ophthalmologists pubhshedini924amemorandum 
uggesting standards for exclusion for scholarships, etc The suggestions 
here made, however, seem somewhat drastic ‘ In all candidates for scholar- 
hip visual acuity with glasses should be not less than m the better eye 

child of II with 3 or more dioptres of myopia in the better eye should be 
ejected for scholarship traimng ’ I could quote many instances of able 
imversity students and even distmgmshed professors who suffered in child- 
lood with far severer defects of vision than this 
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taught without bookwork or paperwoik, they can par- 
ticipate in the daily routine of the ordinary classroom They 
will thus escape any stigma, or any depressing sense 
of then own peculiarity , and, at the same time,4^they 
will gain greatly from continued association with their 
normal fellows These slighter cases should only be 
moved to a backward class if seriously backward in 
academic work 

(ii) External Defects — The incidental discomforts of the 
weak-sighted, particularly of thos^ who suffer from un- 
detected hypermetropia or astigmatism, are often aggrav- 
ated by some minor disease of the outer tissues of the eye. 
External defects of this kind were observed in rather over 
5 per cent, of my backward cases In an additional 3 per 
cent, there was a history of such troubles in the past, though 
none was noted at the time of examination. In the normal 
group they were found or reported almost as frequently, 
but Chiefly among the children coming from the poorest 
'liomes.') In both normal and backward by far the com- 
monest complaints were blepharitis and conjunctivitis- 
inflammation of the outer or inner surface of the eyehds, 
sometimes inyalv ing the _ surface .m£.th.e.-eyeball 

T^reatment — ^These petty ailments are so widespread, so 
contagious, and so irritating to the child, that the teacher 
should know how to detect and deal with them. Few 
troubles make the essential work of the classroom more 
painful. Many a teacher has helped the child more at his 
lessons by insisting thatthis sore eyes should be cured than 
by giving him extra coaching and drill > 

Blepharitis appears most prevalent, first, at about the/ 
age of 4 or 5, that is, soon after the child enters the school,' 
and, secondly, at about the age of 7 or 8, when he passes 
from the infants’ to the upper department and eye-work is 
increased, h-it chiefly affects pale, lU-nounshed, unhealthy- 
looking children,} and particularly those that are hable to 
lymphatic enlargement — the so-called scrofulous or strunmus 
type. 1 In districts where hands '^e dirty^ and face^n- 
washed, the trouble is nearly ten times as frequent as else- 
where. . It starts usually with some ^difficulty in seeing 
clearly ; the child’s eyes feel tj;?ed and sore ; he rubs t)iem 
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■with his soiled fingers, and so in^ts them. At the earliest 
stages the eyes look a httle tej^ful,! and the child seems 
hypersensitive to light. (Presently there may be seen a 
shght, dry, bran-like secretion, fixed to the lashes, hke tiny 
ragged papers skewered on a diminutive file Later the 
lids get tender, and look swo llen and red Eventually the 
inflammation spreads , the lashes drop out , the eyehd 
pouts , and the eye that first looked weak now looks wet 
and altogether sore and unsightly. ^With continual rubbing 
the child re-infects his fingers, and then his pencils and 
pens , and these, passing into the hands of others, may 
infect fresh pupils in their turn^ 

With a httle vigilance all this may generally be checked 
at the commencement , and thq^eacher should strive his 
best to prevent the mischief being handed on. So soon as 
the trouble is noticed, the child should be temporar ily r e- 
leased from all paper and_ pencil work, his fingers kept 
scrupulously clean , his (or her) hair kept short , and, if 
speedy improvement does not ensue,^ the child should be 
examined by an oculm , a lotio^ointment, or other treat - 1 
ment may then be "prescribed,| a nd th e teacher can assist Jpy 
seeing that it is use.i^ 

'' VConjunctlvitis is rarer.! But an inflammation of the 
delicate membranes that line the eyeballs and the eyehds 
may have more serious consequences J It is commonest in 
young and lU-fed children, who often suffer from sore 
nostrils, bps, and ears as well j It is frequently associated 
■with catarrhal conditions of the nose and throat. Some 
forms clear up spontaneously as soon as proper glasses have 
been prescribed , others have a specific origin, and yield 
readily to medical treatment Such cases are by no means 
rare among the healthier social classes , but, among children 
of the type with which we are dealing here, the trouble is 
apt to be more obstinate / With them better feeding, better, 
cleanliness, and removal^ a brighter and fresher neigh- 1 
hour hood, ^f or preference by the sea, are, as a rule, likely 

^ In children from dean homes an obstinate type of chronic blepharitis 
often starts with an attack of measles In spite of skilled dressings at the 
hospital or dime, it wiU occasionally persist for years Open-air treatment 
15 frequently successful 
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to be far more effective than any home-made medicaments 
applied to the local condition itself. 

One factor, which often contributes directly or indirectly 
to these minor inflammations and which nevertheless is 
largely overlooked, is that of glare Its influence is es- 
pecially noticeable in open-air clo ses for weak or back- 
ward children. Hereonime days one may occasionally see 
Wall children put to rest on their backs with their eyes 
"gazing up at a briUiant sky, and older children bending over 
their books with the sun brightly shining on the white page. 
Under such conditions, even healthy eyes are quickly 
irritated ; and, if the child rubs them with his grimy 
hands, infection as well as inflammation may result^ At 
the same time, in order to shut out the strong light, he 
keeps grimacing and puckering up his face ; and, with those 
whose muscular co-oidmation is at aU irregular, the innerva- 
tion IS apt to overflow into the muscles that move the eyeballs, 
and the consequence is a temporary squint.^ In arranging 
open-air classes for the backward, therefore, as much atten- 
tion should be paid to the conditions of illumination as 
would be given by an official architect in planning the lighting 
arrangements for a new classroom in an up-to-date school 

(ill) Strabismus or squinting is attributable to a numbei 
of different causes Those most commonly suggested art 

(1) ''hypermetropia, in which case the excessive efforts tc 
focus near objects is supposed to foster a tendency to squint 

(2) inyopia, especially a greater weakness in one eye than ir 
the other ; (3) a defective neuro-muscular mechanism fo; 
simultaneously fixating the same object with the two eyes 
and for simultaneously focusing the corresponding retina 
images then obtained , (4)^ a more general weakness 0: 
neuro-muscular efl&ciency, either innate or due to disease 
upsetting neuro-muscular control, such as diphtheria anc 
the like. In the cases noted during the course of my own in 
vestigations, the causes were usually mixed — sensory defect 
and motor defects being both very frequently observable. 

1 The squinting may often be noticed m such children, when they try t 
fixate in bright illumination ; and I am tempted to inquire whether, in th 
tmy mfant left lying m the sunshine, a more permanent squint may not b 
produced by this cause 
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The figures for the incidence of a discernible squint ^ 
are given in Tables XIII and XIV As will be seen, it was 
found rather more frequently among the backward childrem 
than among the normal, and particularly among the boys 
as compared with the girls j> The correlations, however, 
though positive, are hardly high enough to demonstrate, 
on the basis of the statistic^ evidence alone, an indisputable 
connexion between squinting and backwardness A study 
of individual cases seemed to indicate that in several in- 
stances, especially among the boys,^he tendency to squint 
had definitely hindered reading. ) 

In about three-quarters of the cases errors of refraction 
were discovered — usually hypermetropia ; divergent eyes 
were found mainly in myopic children (often of low-grade 
intelligence), convergent eyes (‘ crossed eyes ’ — ^by far the 
commonest variety) mainly in the hypermetropic. But in 
some of the most marked and most obstinate squinters 
no refractive error of any sort could be detected In these 

‘ The less obvious cases of squinting often remain for some time un- 
noticed They can best be detected by asking the children to look at the 
examiner’s right eye , the sqmnting eye is then seen to be turned towards 
some other point if now a card be placed in front of the fixating eye, the 
squinting eye ]erks round to look at the examiner The mildest cases of all, 
and the cases of latent tendency to asymmetry (heterophoria), need, for 
decisive ascertainment, a special test in a darkened room (For methods, see 
Whipple, he cit , pp 175 it seq , Tests ijA and 15B ) 

In the tables under the heading of ‘ Squint ’ I have included a few cases in 
which a marked heterophoria appeared to be interfering with the ease of the 
child’s reading This seems justifiable because, as I find from repeated 
examinations, a child who is markedly heterophonc one day may be found to 
be squinting on another Here, however, are hues of inquiry in which the 
degree of the defect should be taken into account in future intensive re- 
searches So long as the same examiner is dealing with all the cases, the 
results are suffiaently comparable , but the records can hardly be comparable 
from one examiner to another unless the defect is more preasely measured at 
the same time a measurement of its varying amount would enable a more 
accurate study of the correlations to be undertaken My colleague, Dr 
Philpott, has shown that there is a marked correlation between hetero- 
phoria and spatial perception, but that the regression is curvilmear this 
suggests the need for further investigation into the beaiing of heterophoria 
and kmdred defects upon the child’s recognition of pnnted letters 

The figures obtained by Dr Lloyd at Birmingham appear very much 
higher than my own But in his account of his methods he points out that 
he included a large number of sbght or latent cases {loc at , p 43) 
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the trouble seemed to mamfest itself rather as a local 
symptom of a general deficiency in nervous control several, 
for example, showed tendencies towards stuttering, left- 
handedness, and clumsy control of the fingers and hands. 
This no doubt explains why squinting is so prevalent among 
the most seriously backward and the mentally defective. 

Treatment. — ^ Children,’ said the doctor to Mr Pepys,^ 
‘ look several ways with both eyes, till custom teaches them 
otherwise ’ , and the power of binocular vision, with the 
;^o e ves lookin g parallel anc^orking togethetJllJia.tmony, 
lias to be ripenedT^nd fixedHby exercise If one eye is 
weaker than the other, the task is as difficult as learning to 
drive an ill-matched pair of horse^ harnessed to a single 
cart in either case it is the control of the drivei;that tells. 
The obvious treatment, therefore, is, first of all, to_eQxrect 
any weakness in the sq mnting eye/ either by a suitable lens 
or by giving it extra exercise^ -wfele the straight eye is 
covered with a bhnker , and, secondly, and at the same 
time, to tone up the child’s general nervous control by ah. 
available measures. The st raig ht eye, however, is usually 
the ev& cwith the sharpest vis ion. Hence, whatever methods 
are adopted, the child is nkely to be handicapped for all 
visual work in the classroom, and to find such work peculiarly 
aggravating. /Squinting is often intermittent it may be 
seen, for example, only when the child is tired or emotionally 
disturbed. Consequently, the detection of an occasional 
squint becomes a most important task for the teachef)> 

In cases that resist these gentler efforts it is often con- 
sidered necessary to put the squinting eye straight by a 
surgical operation on the guiding muscles. Probably, 
however, few cases of squint would require an operation 
if only they were discovered and treated at an early stage. 
In the older and severer cases the operation often improves 
nothing except the child’s personal appearance.® 

1 Dtary, May z^th, 1660 (ed Wheatley, 1 , p I49) 

^ The teacher who wishes to study the whole subject further will find an 
excellent introduction in Dr James Kerr’s little book, School Vision (1925) 
He should also be famihar with the admirable report of the Board of Educa- 
tion Committee of Inqmry on Partially Sighted Children (H.M Stationery 
Office, 31 ) which has been issued since the above was written 
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B. Defective Hearing 

Influence of Auditory Defects — li it is mainly through the 
eye that we discover the quahties of the world of things, it is 
chiefly^j^ough the ear that we become acquainted with the 
world of human beings Sight helps us to learn from our 
material environment , hearing, to learn from our social 
environment^ During childhood the social environment has 
a twofold value. In hstenmg to the persons about us, we 
are not only learning about human beings themselves ; we 
are also learmng what they have to teU us about the silent 
universe of things Thus Ay keeping in touch with our social 
surroundings, we get to Imow more and more about our 
material surroundings as weU^ the very existence of that 
long dependent phase of immaturity called childhood has 
for Its main purpose the grand opportunity that it yields 
to the newcomer for getting to know from the older in- 
habitants aU that he can about the world he has just 
sntered. Now the qui^st, the easiest, and the most 
intel ligib le mode of commun^mion betwe en one ma n_a_nd 
inotE^ and abovelalCEitween tKeTIHr and t he young ? is 
s peech 4,With children who are too young or too duU'to 
[earn by reading, speech is practically the only means by 
which human knowledge can be handed o^ Those, there- 
fore, who from the outset of their lives dre deaf to human 
speech, are left in tra gic i solation No^douBt, amid the 
noises of these modern days, many of us who are already 
grown up would choose rather to be deaf than bhnd we 
can compensate through books. But for the tiny child, 
deafness is beyond question the more grievous calamity of 
the two 

This difference between their indirect effects, so obvious 
in the gravest forms of the two disabdities — in total blind- 
ness and in total deafness (or what passes for such) — ^is opera- 
tive on a smaller scale in the slighter forms Lesser defects 
of hearing seem much rarer than lesser defects of vision ; 
nevertheless, as iviU presently be seen from a comparison of 
my figures, the former offer a far more serious bar to school 
progress than the latter — ^more serious indeed than almost 
any other physical infirmity Among boys and girls who 
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gaiu scholarships, defective sight is hj no means uncommon ; 
but to find a pupil who is partly deaf and yet shows high 
ability in his work at school is altogether exceptional. 

Not infrequently children are referred to the psychologist 
as cases of mental deficiency, when on examination they 
prove to be merely deaf /L.the child sits at the back of the 
class, dull, impassive, inattentive, and appears to make no 
headway whatever , after a term or two in the senioi 
department, he is found to be so backward and obtuse that 
not his ears but his brains are thought to be at fault. In 
the infants’ school and in the lower classes, where teaching is 
mainly oral, the deaf child’s progress is likely to be penahzed 
m every direction At a later stage reading in particular is 
liable to suffer , the child’s knowledge of the constituent 
sounds that make up syllables and words is too vague anc 
inexact for him to relate them to their respective symbols 
In spelling and dictation his mistakes may spring froir 
nothing but inability to hear, and to analyse through hear- 
ing, whatever has been said. Even arithmetic may at times be 
affected The deaf child can often do mechanical computa- 
tions perfectly , but the teacher’s exposition of new rulei 
he cannot catch and therefore does not understand^ Menta 
arithmetic more especially may reveal instructive blunders 
but all oral work is lia^jtoJiejdistvirbed ^ 

/ ‘Tests of 2 tidt toryTjcut ty — ^It is amazing to discover how 
day after day, deaf children can conceal their defect fron 
their teacher, and get put down as merely dense or stupid 
Among the young as well as among the grown up, theri 
are plenty who fail to hear almost everything they shoub 
, hear, and yet succeed quite well when not expected 0 
intendEdrte hear A single auditory test carried out durin: 
the medical inspection, often with a''“gc56d‘ deal of nois 

‘ In one of my regular tests in mental arithmetic the child is asked ho^ 
much he would have left out of I2r if he spent 5r Hid One boy rephe 
quite promptly ‘ 2s ’ He had understood me to say gs jid On m 
relating this to the teacher, I was shown a recent composition by the sani 
chdd The title suggested by the teacher, and actually written on the boarc 
was ‘ How I spent my Christmas hohdays ’ The boy had described how I 
had spent his ‘ Christmas pocket-money ’ Every teacher of expenenc 
however, will have a store of similar blunders, more pathetic than amusmj 
committed by children who are shghtly deaf. 
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going on, may easily miss more than half the slight and 
intermittent cases The doctor is consequently obliged 
to depend in a large measure on the reports of those who 
are in daily contact with the child 

It is, then, essential that thqhteacher should be alert to 
note any sign of such disabdities. The tilt of the child’s 
head as he turns his better ear, the intentness of his eye as 
ne watches the teacher’s lips, Hs trick of muttering over to 
himself questions or instructions that he has not quite 
caught, the way he cranes forward with his mouth half -open, 
either to reinforce his hearing, or, more frequently, because 
his nose as well as his ear-passages is partly blocked— -these 
and other little mannerisms will often betray even a minor 
case in class With others nothing but systematic and re- 
peated testing may suffice to ehcit the symptoms , and, 
indeed, a systematic survey of all school pupds, by up-to- 
date scientific means, soon after they enter school, is much 
to be desired ^ere again the teacher should be acquainted 
with the simpler methods that can be used ^ 

To test auditory capacities is a far mom difficult task 
than might at first be supposed. As ordinarily carried out 
m the schoolroom, the esamination of the child’s hearing 
is even more rough and ready than the examination of his 
vision In consequence, no rehable statistics exist in regard 
to the prevalence of auditory defects either among school 
children or in the population at large. 

Here, at the outset of our discussion of psychological 
testing, It may be well to formulate two general principles 
which, I beheve, every psychologist would accept. Nearly 
aU our /testing has two mam aims — ^prehminary detection 
and mdivid ual diagno sis ,\and we may laWTt~^3o^ as 
axiomatic, first, that that part of the testing which is 

* ‘ It would be valuable,’ says a medical colleague of wide expenence, 
‘ both for pubhc health and for education if heanng tests had to be done by 
teachers They are often unaware of deafness , and seem to take little 
interest m it ’ (} Kerr, Fundamentals of School Hygiene, 1926, p 580) The 
London County Council’s aural specialist writes to the same effect ‘ Such 
tests (j e the preliminary tests of hearmg) are best carried out without 
formality by teachers who are known to the children ’ {loc cit tnf , XXXII, 
p. 204) In the United States, it may be noted, such tests are nearly always 
apphed by the teachers themselves 
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designed to measure the net efficiency of a function f( 
practical purposes should call into play the same concrei 
processes as are required by the ordinary activities of everi 
day life , secondly, that that part of the testing whic 
is designed to discover the causes of any inefficienc 
thus revealed should, so far as possible, deal separate] 
with the several elementary capacities, known or assume 
to underlie the more concrete and complex processe 
Throughout, therefore, we must bear in mind what I ai 
tempted to call the extreme specificity of specific ment; 
functions. All recent work on mental testing tends 1 
show that the elementary capacities of the mind, sensor] 
motor, perceptual, associative, and the like, are high] 
limited in their inffii^ce from a test of one particuls 
activity it IS always precarious to draw inferences about tl 
efficiency of some other activity. 

Let us apply these principles to the usual means ( 
measuring the efficiency of hearmg. For the practici 
purposes of education we need primarily to measure tl 
child^T'^®^ of understanding the teaches voice in tl 
classroom the recognition of musical sounds and the dii 
crimination of small differences of pitch will be of interei 
in considering the child’s musical education, but may hei 
be treated as of merely secondary importance Where th 
prehminary examination reveals cases of relative failure, tl 
extensive survey must be supplemented by an intensii 
etiological investigation of each individual so picked out, wit 
a view to determimng the probable causes and the apprc 
pnate treatment. For these diagnostic purposes, it will I 
I necessary to investigate which ear is weaker, whether tl 
/source of the weakness lies in the external canal or tl 
Eustachian tube, in the drum or the ossicles of the midd 
ear, in the receiving mechanisms of the inner ea^ or in tl 
central neural mechamsms concerned with the perceptic 
and interpretation of sounds, and finally whether the difi 
culty arise s chi efly in connexion with certain intensitie 
certam levels oTpi tch, or certain patterns of sound. Th 
second inquiry is the task of the specialist ,~But, to c( 
operate intelhgently in the classroom treatment which tl 
speciahst will prescribe, the teacher must also know som( 
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thing of the principles on which that treatment is based. 
If, too, he is himself to assist in the preliminary detection, 
he must be familiar with the more general tests of lessened 
auditory efficiency But whoever actually applies such 
tests, ^hether teacher, doctor, or psychologist, should first 
of all be trained in the requisite psychological techmque^ 

/ (i) Watch Test . — The watch test,^ which was for so long 
a favourite, serves neither of the purposes I have described. 
At times It may be used as a convem^t and hor nely de vice 
for prehminary observations ; but, as a scientific method, 
it may be rejected forthwith In an enclosed space the 
ticks often provoke illusions of hearing, and differ greatly 
from one watch to another. But, above aU, such a test has 
little relation to the capacity to perce^ human speech, 
^(u) Speech Tests: (a) Vocakzed.^^ox testing practical 
efficiency the natural method is one in which the ordinary 
voice is used and in which acuity is measured by the maxi- 
mum distance at which the voice can be heard.^^ Simple 
commands, whose content can be readily understood and 
obeyed by the child, will provide the most appropriate test 
material 7the mere repetition of isolated numbers involves 
a shghtly different task , and moreover many isolated num- 
bers can be guessed from the vowel sounds alone * 

For children suffering from serious deafness, this provides 
by far the best test. Yet with thnsejybnspJu=-gring is J-tnr 
httle impaired, such a procedure i s-di fficult to a^ ly in the! 
ordinary_school_Qwmg to hiqit^tions of space anounavoid-! 

1 A standard procedure is described by Whipple, loc at , and ed , I, 
pp 207 et seq , Test 18B 

2 Different sounds are audible at very different distances Vowels, for 

example, carry much farther than most consonants Sibilants and close 
front vowels {e g ee) can be distinguished at a much greater distance than 
unvoiced plosives (e g t) and back vowels (eg u in ‘ cut ’) ‘ Sixty-six ’ 

can be recognized at about twice the distance of ‘ twenty-one ’ , and numbers 
ivith similar vowels, like ‘ mne ’ and ‘ five,’ ‘ seven ’ and ‘ eleven,’ are 
continually confused Recogmzabihty is not quite the same as ‘ phonetic 
lower ’ or relative loudness The open vowels (aa/ and certain pronuncia- 
lons of ah) have the most powerful sound, and the unvoiced fncatives 
/ and th) the faintest Measured in microwatts the intensity of the former 
5 nearly 700 times that of the latter , measured in sensory units or deabels, 
he difference (owing to the operation of the Weber-Fechner law) is not 
0 great (Cf Fig 6, p 246 ) 
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ible differences in the competing background of noise. In 
1 quiet, well-built haU, the ordinary voice can be heard by 
i person with normal hearing at about 120 feet, and in an 
iverage school haU at about 60 feet^with wide variations 
depending on the conditions of the moment and the struc- 
:ure of the particular building ^iBut many schools and 
dimes have no haU of this size 3 and, wheipiheyJiaie, it is 
•arely avail able for p jolonged and systematic tests__of 
rearing ^ 

(11) Speech Tests * {b) Whispered . — ^For the preliminary 
;estmg oL«:^ldei:_^defecta„ ol ^school children, therefore, 
vh , ispered sp eech has generally been employed both in this 
lountry andeisewhere^Hnrihg“recent years.^ The whisper 
ihould be a standard whisper one of our best authorities 
las remarked that the ‘ whispers ’ of some examiners are 
nore hke the ‘ death-rattle of a despairing and infuriated 
dephant — & bellow for winch the normal limit is a thousand 
?-ards, not the Board of Education’s limit of twenty feet ’ ^ 
Hence, to keep the utterance of uniform quality and in- 
tensity, the sounds should be made at the end of an expira- 
tion as one textbook quaintly puts it, the whisperer first 
■ expires,’ t.e empties his lungs as completely as possible, 
ind then speaks with the residuary air If this method is 
adopted, it •wiU be found that whispered speech varies far 
less from one examiner to another than the ordinary voice, 
and IS far less influenced by the acoustic properties of the 
room in which the examination is carried out 

To begin with, a rough group-test may be attempted by 
placingjdue-ehjldxeiiJn^xa5s_at thejb|£k_pf the room, and 
then giving whispered nu mbers to b e written da wn, or, 
better still, wh ispered instructions to Mis performed For 
more exact purposes, each indiviiduar, and even each ear, 
should be tested separately. ) To prevent lip-reading, the 
child should either dose liis eyes, or turn his back or the 

1 See Board of Education’s Instructions to School Medical Officers, 1912 
Undei good conditions, in a quiet place, free from leflections or air currents, 
the ordinary voice can be heard by a normal person at about i,ooo feet , and 
a forced whisper at about 100 feet In a quiet schoolroom a forced whisper 
can be heard at about 4.0 feet 

2 Madeod Yearsley, School Hygiene, VI (1911;), ‘ Hearing Tests in School 
Children,’ p 154 
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side of his face towards the speaker.! The acuity of any 
given individual may be assessed in one of three ways 
first, by the percentage of numbers which he can correctly 
repeat at a normal range (the normal range itself being 
first experimentally ascertained by the same examiner in 
the same room) ; or, better, by the ratio ^ of the farthest 
range of the child tested to the average range of normal 
children , or, finally and most simply, with any convenient 
constant range, by the ratio, of the number of whispers heard 
by the child tested to the average number heard by a 
normal child at the same distance. 

It should be noted that, in an ordinary room, audibihty 
does not vary with the distance only reflection and 
resonance will at times unexpectedly enhance or confuse 
the sounds. Hence it is safer to average the results obtained 
by the method of ‘ constant range ’ and ‘ extreme range ’ 
respectively. iJThe tests should be repeated on subsequent 
days, Wnce hearing and partial deafness are with some 
extremely variable As a rule, a child with good hearing 
will be able to hear whispered speech quite clearly across the 
whole length of an ordinary classroom ; and for rough 
purposesi^s hearing may be considered normal if he can' 
hear it at a distance of 20 feet.^ 

In the preliminary examination of the groups of normal 
and backward chddien here described, Dr Lloyd and I 
relied mainly upon the whisper test, carried out as above 
described. The hearing capacity of each child was measured 
in terms of extreme range, corrected, so far as possible, 
for pecuharities of the different schoolrooms and of the 
general conditions of the examination, by the aid of the 
supplementary tests to be described in a moment. To 

' See footnote r, p 236 

® This IS the distance laid down in the ^innual Report of the Chtef Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education (1912, p 47) For criticisms, see Yearsley, 
loc nt,pp lifSetseq Since the reflection of sound from walls, ceiling, solid 
furniture, and floor, and, above all, noises from outside, greatly affect the 
range of audibihty indoors, the room should be central and as large as possible 
{e g the school hall), and the surroundings should be kept as sdent or at any rate 
as constant as possible. For more detailed instructions m regard to method 
and technique, with a seleaed list of test-numbers, see Whipple, loc at , 
pp, 204 et seq , Test 18B 
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render our figures in some degree comparable with those 
of existing reports and surveys, we have endeavoured to 
follow the classification adopted hitherto by most school 
medical officers. 

/Teachers tend to classify children into two groups only 
■<~the perfect hearers and the stone-deaf they are sur- 
prised to find that there are all degrees of auditory weakness, 
from an acuity well above normal down to total silence. 
Even the official classifications fail to do justice to the 
various grades to be found among the milder and more fre- 
quent cases. Children who have less than three-quarters ^ of 
the normal hearing — t.eJca.ses where the chdd, using both 
fears, cannot hear a forceoWhisper beyond i tfeet— wdl here 
be recorded as ‘ s hgffit^ cases , children who Lave less than 
half ^ the normal hiring — i e cases where the child cannot 
hear the whispers even with his best ear at 10 feet — ^wiU be 
described as cases of ‘ marked defect “Children who 
cannot hear a forced wh isper 1; or 6 feet-a wav with at least 
one ear will be termed'~^'Eard of Jiearing ’ , those who 
cannot hear a whispe r at 3 ie et may be considered ‘par- 
tially deaf.’/ These loose 'descriptive phrases, however, 
thougS~lised in official publications and instructions, 
should in my view be dropped They suggest the existence 
of distinct groups instead of varying grades, and are, as a 
rule, exceedmgly ill-defined For admimstrative purposes 
It would probably be sufficient to recogmze three broad 
classes those with ‘ slight,’ those with ‘ marked ’ though 
moderate, and those with ‘ severe ’ degrees of auditory 
defect, and, for the rest, to define these three classes, and 

1 These fractions, like the ratio suggested above (p 235), must not be taken 
too literally Strictly speaking, a measurement in terms of a simple ratio is 
invalid , and I have used it only to give a rough notion of the practical 
consequences of the defect Theoretically the intensity of the sound vanes 
mversely vnth the square of the distance , but the conditions of school 
testing render this, and any other theoretical rule, of little value in actual 
practice Because of the irregular effects of increasing the distance, it is 
usually wise, before beginning the test in any fresh room, to compare the 
results obtamed by varymg the distance with the results obtamed by keeping 
the distance constant and varying the strength of the sound I may add that 
the child’s ears should be mspected first of all temporary accumulations of 
wax may render the results decidedly variable from time to time 
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to specif7 the defect of the individual, in terms of actual 
loss of hearing as revealed hj standardized testmg 

(m) Acoumeters — In the psychological laboratory, the 
various capacities of hearing are tested in greater detail by 
means of specially devised apparatus Simple acuityT^the 
lowest intensity of sound which can just be heard — ^is com- 
monly measured by an instrument known as an acoumeter^ 
Pohtzer’s acoumeter is the form best known and most 
extensively used in chmcal work abroad In this a small 
hammer, dropped upon a steel cyhn'der', yields a brief tone 
of constant intensity and pitch|(an octave above middle C) ; 
the examinee’s acuity is measured in terms of extreme range. 
Lehmann’s acoumeter is j prefera ble wherejpace is hmited.'^ 
pn thirnfeel BalTiTdropped upon a'glasspIateT'and by 
hmimshing the height of the dropuhe intensity of the sound 
can be diminished indefinitely, l^ne examinee sits at a con- 
stant distance from the instrummt, and his acuity is meas- 
ured by the faintest noise that he can heai| — i.e by the 
shortest distance through which a bafi of specified weight 
IS dropped ^ 1 The use of both instruments with the same 
children is instructive) since it demonstrates that hearing 
for complex sounds or noises does not run parallel with 
hearing for simple musical tones with a group of 45 deaf 
children I find the correlation to be only *54, and with a 
group of 63 normal children only 36. 

[iv) Tests of Pitch . — ^The laboratory tests of hearing, 

* Besides the distance of the drop and the weight of the ball, there is a 
third factor — the sonont7 of the glass plate It seems to have been tacitly 
assumed that, unhke the natural voice, the artificial acoumeter does not ■''ary 
in sonority from one mdividual instrument to another. Actually it will be 
found that results are not comparable unless obtamed with an identical 
instrument 

Lehmann’s acoumeter was the instrument originally lecommended in 
Whipple’s tests for auditory acuity (loc ctt , 1910 ed , I, p 173, Test 18B), 
and a full description of the standard procedure was appended , in the second 
edition this has been omitted and a short description of the watch test substi- 
tuted Accordingly, it may again be well to remind those untrained in 
psychological techmque that, in aU determinations of sensory thresholds, some 
systematic procedure or ‘ psycho-physical method ’ must be followed, if the 
results are to be rehable and comparable the standard methods are described 
in aU textbooks of experimental psychology {eg Myers’ Textbook oj Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1911, pp 2^'ietseq) 
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however, deal, not only with the loudness or intensity of 
sounds, but also with their qnahty or pitch. In the more 
detailed examination of a child whose hearing is defective 
the most important point wiU therefore be to measure, 
not merely his general sensitivity to sound as such, but his 
sensitivity to sounds of different pitch. To the teacher, 
tests for range and disciimination of pitch will be of interest, 
not merely because they may throw some light on the child 
who IS backward in music and singing,^ but — ^what is far 

' Foi investigatmg the musical capaaties of children several systems of 
testing have been attempted Of these the best known, is that of Seashore 
( 2 " he Psychology of Musical Patent (1919)) A more recent set of tests, m many 
ways better adapted for work with children, are those devised by Kwalwasser 
{Tests and Measurements in Music, Birchard & Co , Boston, 1927 cf also 
The Kwalwasser Test of Musical Infmmation and Apfrectation, Bureau of 
Musical Information and Appreciation, University of Iowa, 1927) In these 
tests, pitch -discrimination and similar abihties are estimated by means of 
musical tones recorded on gramophone discs tests of more complet capaci- 
ties are included, such as the appreciation of consonances and cadences 
The simpler of these tests may be used for investigating the child’s hearing 
of pitch, though, in my own eiperience, they are not so satisfactory as the 
methods described in the text 

The musical abilities of backward children are the subject of frequent 
comment among school teachers, who often declare that dull or defective 
individuals are quite equal to the normal in musical appreciation, and suggest 
that more might be made of such talents m the classroom My own experi- 
ence is that, as in handwork, so in music, the capacities of the dull and 
defective appear unusually high only in comparison with their own low per- 
formances in more academic subjects rarely are they as good as those of a 
normal child of the same age I agree, however, that special talent in 
this direction is too often overlooked, and might be more systematically 
watched for and tested The American tests I have found disappointing 
With the assistance of one or two research students I have endeavoured to 
compile tests of musical capacity which shall reqmre, not a costly set of 
gramophone records, but merely the ordinary school piano For those 
teachers who are attempting similar investigations for themselves, two points 
are perhaps worth stressing First, m music, as in pictorial art, the psycho- 
logists’ standards (as shown by their pubhshed tests) are often far removed 
from those that would be accepted by the best modem critics m the 
American tests just mentioned, for example, the ‘ correct ’ preferences in 
consonance rest frequently on theories of harmony that are now entirely out 
of date Secondly, I find that the method of correlating the relative per- 
formances of individuals with an ideal (a method that I have described and 
used for pictorial appreaation) yields by far the best method of measurement 
With music, however, there are special difficulties a child can arrange 
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more important — because of tlie part pla7ed by pitch- 
differences in the understanding of language and in the 
analysis of word-sounds during the early stages of reading. 
LOrdinarily it is tacitly assumed that an ear that is partly 
deaf will be equally deaf to all knds of sounds or noise^ no 
matter what their special quality or nature. That is rather 
hke supposing that the loud-speaker of a wireless set wdl 
reproduce with equal clearness, or with equal obscurity, 
every bnd of note But, just as most colour-bhnd persons 
are blind only to certain colours in the spectrum, so other 
persons are deaf, or relatively deaf, only to certam portions 
of the tonal scale. This gives rise to pecuhar differences in 
the form of deafness, which until recently have been almost 
wholly overlooked ; and a thorough analysis of defective 
hearing corresponds in many ways to the analysis of defective 
colour-vision. But m practice the methods of analysis 
are by no means so simple to apply as the tests for colour- 
vision. 

In the first place, as vnth colours, so with tones, it is 
desirable to work with stimuh that are as pure as possible 
The teacher will think first of trying a test with the piano, 
since a piano is available in every school Such an instru- 
ment, however, is unsatisfactory. To begin wnth, its notes 
are never pure , they aie accompanied by overtones and by 
a certain amount of noise, and these may easily be heard by 
a child who is deaf to the fundamental tone In hstemng 
to the higher notes at a distance — ^the most important form 
of the test — ^the objection is not so serious. But here the 
miano is inadequate on other grounds , its notes do not go 
high enough to enable the commoner cases to be detected. 
The psychological laboratory seldom contains a piano, but 
nearly always possesses a monochord A monochord can 
easily be manufactured by stretching a banjo wire over a. 
resonating box, and stopping it down with a movable 

twenty pictures in order of preference as he looks at them , he cannot arrange 
twenty tunes in order of preference as he hstens to them If he knows them 
already, he can do so when he is merely given the names but when the tunes 
or phrases are fresh to lum, special techmcal devices have to be employed to 
obtam a fair ranking, and the method of paired comparison proves an general 
to be the most practicable procedure. 
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bridge Sounds of a very high, pitch can be obtained , 
and for lough tests this simple apparatus proves of con- 
siderable value. 

But in general the laboratory psychologist has shown 
a preference for the tuning fork, as yielding a purer 
sound than any other instrument A pair of tuning forks 
are commonly used for measuring small differences in pitch , 
and a cahbrated senes, ranging by octaves from Cg (32 vib. 
per sec) to c* (2,048 vib per sec) or higher, is often 
employed for determining limitations in range ^ To regulate 
and equate the loudness of the different notes, however, is 
far from easy , nor do the sets as usually constructed run 
high enough to determine the upper limits in the milder 
cases. To obtain tones well beyond the ordinary musical 

* The testing of simple auditory acuity and of pitch discrimination by 
means of tuning forts is described by Whipple, loc ctt , pp 208 et seq , Test 
18C and Test 19 , but no method is there given for determining the degree of 
what might be called pitch deafness 

The tuning fork is also systematically used in endeavouring to locate the 
source of the deafness Two criteria in particular are employed 

(1) Rinre's T est — ^The iibrating fork is first placed upon the mastoid bone 
behind the ear, and the patient is asked to indicate when he ceases to 
hear it It is then rapidly brought dose to the external canal If heanng 
is normal, the sound can be heard for about twice as long by air conduction as 
by bone conduction If some defect of the auditory conducting mechanism 
IS present, hearing by air conduction may be very much diminished if the 
canal itself is blocked, or the drum or bones of the middle ear are damaged, 
no sound at all may be heard when the fork is moved to the opening of the 
ear If, on the other hand, the defect hes in the sensory cells of the inner 
ear or their nenous connexions, the heanng of bone-conducted sounds will 
be equally reduced below the normal (cf the results recorded in Fig. 8) 

(2) W eber^s lest — To discover differences between the hearing capaaty 
of the two ears, the stem of the tuning fork may be placed either on the top 
of the head or between the front teeth If both ears hear equally well, the 
patient will probablyperceiyeonly a single tone which he locates in the imddle 
of the head, or he may declare that he hears a sound m either ear of equal 
loudness If, however, one ear is more defective than the other, then this ear 
may hear the tone either more faintly or (paradoxically enough) more loudly 
than the other In the former case, t e when the sound is heard better by 
the better ear, the defect on the other side probably lies in the inner ear or 
in the more central portions of the auditory mechanism In the latter ease, 
s e when the sound is heard more loudly by the ear which previous tests have 
shown to be the more defcttive, the defect hes most probably in the external 
or the middle ear, and is more likely to yield to appropriate medical treatment 
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scale, Galton invented a minute wlustle wlncli will emit 
notes from 4,096 to about 25,000 vib, per sec ; and 
until recently this has been regularly used by psycho- 
logists to determine the upper hmit of hearing in normal 
persons 

In the use of these various instruments — ^acoumeters, 
standard forks, whistles, monochords, and the like — all 
students of experimental psychology are now systematically 
trained. To the aural speciahst, such contrivances may at 
times be exceedingly helpful m diagnosing probable causes , 
but in working with children the use of apparatus tends to 
set up a highly artificial attitude, unless the examiner is 
already famihar with the special difficulties that are en- 
countered. For the purposes of prehminary detection in 
the classroom, particularly with the young and with the dull, 
instrumental tests of this type are generally worse than 
useless The complexity of the piocedure transforms what 
should be a pure test of sense-perception into a partial test 
of intelhgence , and the results obtained have a demonstrably 
low correlation with the capacity of the examinees for re- 
cognizing speech I venture to suggest that, in these 
respects,^ie' practical exercises of the psychological labor- 
atory noi^need to be brought much more closely into hne 
with the latest work on the testing of hearing^ 

(v) Audiometers — ^To rule out the influence of intrudingi 
noises and of conduction across a space of varying distance/ 
and character, attempts have more recently been made to 
devise an apparatus which will permit testing at the ear 
itself Most of these instruments are constructed on the 
principle of a telephone receiver ; tones, noises, or words 
are produced by a gramophone disc or other means , and 
the loudness of the sound can be graded and measured 
with the aid of a rheostat. Nowadays nearly every child is 
familiar vvnth earphones, gramophones, and telephones , 
hence the use of such appliances no longer seems to them 
artificial or formidable, and with a skilled investigator 
may actually arouse an enhanced degiee of interest and 
attention. 

(fl) Gramophone Audiometeis — ^For prehmmary surveys, 
the most useful apparatusC^ow* available is undoubtedly the 
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gramophone audiometer with verbal test materials In 
/competent hands it not only discovers d efects that might 
' otherwise be missed— ^ gdelectT affec;nng/on£_.ea^ 
4but also prowdes a fairlp accurate estimation of the degree 
of the defect > Since a large number of headphones can 
be provided, it is possible to test the older or more in- 
telligent children in groups — a whole class at a time. In 
its usual form the method requires the children to write 
down figures from dictation This might easil/ lead to an 
over-estimation of the number of defects among the back- 
W’ard, the dull, and the very young <;With these it would 
be better to use, not numbers, but name^of concrete objects, 
v'and allow the child to pick out corresponding pictures,J 
(^) Fure Tone Audiometers . — Scientific research upon 
wireless telephony has now rendered it possible to construct 
apparatus in which pure tones can be generated electrically 
and dehvered to a receiver held at the ear of the patient 
the pitch can be easily altered, the volume easily regulated, 
and both accurately measured. By the systematic use of 
1 The Annual Report of the Chief Medual 0 -fficer of the Board of Education 
for 1931 describes the method m detail Up to the present, the returns 
available from difierent areas seem to yield figures that are highly discrepant, 
and evidently the technique and the conditions of the testing vary con- 
siderably m Afferent hands Quite recently the London County Councr 
has commenced a survey of the schools witlun its area, to be earned out with 
this apparatus by two trained specialists The figures obtained by the oldei 
methods and published from time to time in the annual reports of the Board 
or of local education authorities reveal such wide irregularities that one li 
forced to conclude that they are determined not so much by the aural con- 
ditions of the children as by the acoustic conditions of the school and 
probably also by the pecubai technique of the examiner Accordmgly, in 
view of the extreme uncertainty of existing statistics, it is much to be 
desired that surveys by the newer method should be undertaken, not only 
among school children, but also among adults from different distncts, 
different social classes, and, in particular, different trades and occupations 
I may add that I have lately had an opportunity of analysing figure! 
supplied to the British Broadcasting Corporation by schools that have taker 
their tests for the efficiency of reproduction m the wireless sets in differenl 
dassrooms It is interesting to find that several unsuspected cases of deafnesi 
have inadentally been brought to hght in this way Such experiments, li 
they do not solve, at any rate serve to throw into high rehef, the problem! 
of individual hearing in the classroom The available data, however, show 
very dearly how an understanding of psychological pnnaples is necessary 
before any terts of this nature can be successfully attempted. 
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such an appliance, it is possible to plot out, for any given 
person, the threshold of audibility for sounds of different 
level The results are most conveniently expressed in the 
form of a curve of hearing — ^an audiogram, as it may be 
called, in which the base-line represents the pitch of the 
sound in octaves, and the vertical lines represent in decibels 
the intensity of the sound that is just audible at each pitch 
(see Fig. 8 , p 250)* 

Results — ^To interpret the results obtained by these test- 
methods, to describe in detail the defects thus revealed, and 
to discuss their probable causes, would require a long and 
technical discussion, quite out of place m a volume such as 
this. For fuller mformation on the problems of diagnosis 
the reader must, therefore, be referred to the standard 
textbooks^ The mam practical points will be these • (i) to 
determine the general degree of hearing loss, so that children 
who are more seriously handicapped may receive special 
expert attention, and those who suffer from milder defects 
may be appropriately dealt with in the ordinary classroom ; 
(2) to decide whether the underlying condition is hkely to 
be improvable by medical or surgical means, so that, if 
necessary, the child may receive proper treatment at the 
earhest possible moment ; (3) to determine what modifica- 
tions of the ordinary teaching methods are necessitated by 
the peculiarities of each individual case ; and, in particular, 
(4) to discover whether the regions of pitch chiefly affected 
are those of special importance in the hearing of speech 

Incidence of Auditory Defects among the Normal and the 
Backward — Since both at London and at Birmingham the 
groups investigated were comparatively small, and special 
schools for the deaf were outside my purview, my figures 
give only the roughest notion of the prevalence of auditory 
defects among the total school population. More exact 
information on this point is urgently required 

1 A simple account is to be found in J Kerr Love’s book on The Deaf Child 
(Bristol, 1911, 4/ 6 d) I may also refer to tbe senes of papers recently 
pubbshed by Macleod Yearsley, formerly Consulting Aural Surgeon to tbe 
London County Council, ‘ An Analysis of 4,000 Cases of Educational Deaf- 
ness,’ British Journal of Children’s Diseases, XXXI, 1934, pp 177 et seq ; 
XXXII, 193s, pp 21 et seq 
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In groups possessing normal educational attainments, the 
proportion shomng ‘ marked ’ defects of hearing was barelp 
j 1 per cent , the proportion showing ‘ slight ’ defects was 
tp per cent in London and nearly 1 5 per cent in Birming- 
ham.^ Among the backward the number showing marked 
defects of hearing was about 6 per cent in both London 
and Birmingham, nearly half bemg children who would be 
classified (by those who use the phrase) as definitely ‘ hard 
of hearing ’ ® , the number showing shght defects amounted 
to 12 per cent, in London and over 18 per cent, in Birming- 
ham. We found no instances in either area, within the 
schools examined, of ‘ partial deafness,’ as usually defined ^ 
(See Tables XIII and XIV.) 

I The coefficients of correlation show clearly that defective 
hearing is associated with educational backwardness far more 
closely than defective sight.® ] In both investigations the 
correlation betw'een backwardness and ‘ marked ’ defects of 
hearing proves to be the highest in the table. In London 
the correlation for ‘ slight ’ defects of hearing is nearly as 
high as for ‘ marked ’ defects , at Birmingham it is by com- 
parison almost insignificant. At Birmingham, however, we 
found that the teachers were already ahve to the special 

* How far this difference between the two investigations was due to an 
accidental difference in standard, and how far it was the result of a genuine 
difference either m the social character of the groups examined or in the 
policy of the education departments and the teachers, it would be difficult to 
say. On the whole, it is improbable that the standards differed greatly The 
striking fact seems to be that, at any rate at the tune of our inquiries, children 
with shght defects of heanng were, at the Birmingham schools, more likely to 
make normal progress in their educational work We were told that tlus was 
attributable to the special attention that had recently been drawn to the 
whole problem Judged by the figures obtained among the control group, 
our critena might appear to be less stringent than those usually adopted but 
It must be remembered that this group was limited to children whose school 
attainments were normal An estimate commonly given by aural speciahsts 
is that about 15 to 25 per cent of the school population suffer from defective 
hearing of various degrees (cf Whipple, loc cU , p 209 , Kerr, lac ext , p 
585) ; the audiometer survey at present being earned out m London schools 
will no doubt yield more prease and more reliable results 

• For definitions see above, p 236 

» Seashore is almost the only investigator who finds ‘ no indication that the 
heanng of duU children is poorer than that of bright ’ {Umvernt-i of Iowa 
Studw, II, 1899, pp 158 et seq ). 
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needs of these children In one case after another, the 
information was volunteeied that the child had been ex- 
ceedingly backward until a year or two ago, ‘ until ’ (as one 
of them put it) ‘ we found out he was hard of hearing and 
took him in hand.’ The educational consequences, there- 
fore, of these lesser defects are sometimes slight and 
sometimes serious — probably slight, if due allowance is 
made, certainly serious, if the trouble is overlooked. 

Among children of ordinary abdity hearing is one of the 
few sensory functions m which no dear sex-difiference has 
hitherto been established According to my own figures, 
there would seem to be an appreciable though statistically 
insignificant preponderance of auditory defects among the 
normal boys among the backward, however, cAe boys 
seem more frequently handicapped by marked defects, 
and the girls by slight )>The speculative may be tempted 
to connect this with the greater part played by speech m 
the upbringing of the ordinary girl 

(Of the severer cases nearly aU came from poor, dirty, and 
overcrowded homes In the majority the trouble was the 
consequence of some infectious disease hke measles or scarlet 
fever, of suppuration m the middle ear following some other 
cause (tubercular trouble, for example, or bad^tgeth), of 
adenoid growths, of blockage by accumulated wax, and 
finally — and perhaps commonest of all — of catarrh Otor- 
rhoea was noted in a number of the cases , but of itself 
appeared to have no demonstrable correlation with back- 
wardness (see Tables XIII and XIV) No cases of con- 
genital or hereditary deafness were found in these groups 
Influence of Auditory Defects upon the Hearing of Speech . — 
From an educational standpomt^uditory defects are of 
special importance, not merely because they may at tiroes 
prevent the child from hearing what is said, but also because 
they may distort or obscure it even when audibly Speech 
may be described as combining sounds of two levels of pitch 
which are heard simultaneously There is, first of aU, the 
deeper fundamental tone which rises and falls when we smg. 
or when we use semi-melodic inflections to indicate a ques- 
tion, a command, an affirmation, or some more specifi( 
emotion, and which serves, as it were, to carry speech 
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Secondl/, there are what may be regarded as higher over- 
tones accompanying this fundamental note, serving to render 
speech articulate and intelligible. These overtones alter the 
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PITCH C C> C* C’ C* C® C' 

Fig. 6 —Pitch and Intensity of the Chief Component Sounds in 
English Speech. 

The symbols used are those of the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion. The vowels have approximately the Italian pronunciation • a as 
in father, 0 as in all, o as in not, 1 as in see, e as in p!ay (diphthongalized 
m southern English), u as m rude, v as in put, a as in hut, a as in hat 
The consonants have for the most part their usual values f = si as 
m show, 5 = vocalized sh as in pleasure, 6 = tb as in thm, ^ ~ th as 
in then, g = as in smg, 3 as in yes 

timbre or specific quaKty of each sound as it is uttered. 
Much as the addition of certain harmomcs differentiates 
the note of a clarinet from that of a cornet or a viohn, so 
the addition of certain higher notes differentiates the 
voweh and consonants from one another. If, for example, 
you sing a z-sound (as in the word ‘ buzz ’), you may easily 
distinguish the deeper note produced by the vocal cords (a 
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note in the neighbourhood of 128 vibrations per second, if 
you are a bass singer, and of 439 or thereabouts, if you are a 
soprano) from the high-pitched hissing (a note or noise in the 
neighbourhood of 7,500 vib. per sec ) produced at the same 
time between the tongue and the upper teeth If you 
whisper the vowels in order — 00, ah, ay, ee — ^you may 
distinguish, as it were, a scale of faintly whistled notes, rising 
in pitch as the resonating cavities of the mouth and pharynx 
alter their shape. 

The influence of these higher components can be best 
understood from the chart on p. 246 (Fig 6). The diagram 



Fig 7 — The Regions of the Characteristic Resonances of Certain 
Speech Sounds indicated in Staff Notation 
— The fainter components are indicated crotchets The 
sounds marked with an astensk (*) were mandible m ordmary conversa- 
tion to the boy suffering from high-note deafness whose audiogram is 
given on p 250 (Fig, 8) 

roughly indicates, for each of the vowels and consonants 
in the English language, the pitch and the loudness 
of the principal components Fig 7 shows the approxi- 
mate pitch of the chief components in ordinary staff nota- 
tion here, however, it is impossible to indicate their 
relative intensity^ It wiU be seen that for the under- 

I I am indebted to Dr Harvey Fletcher, the Acoustical Research Director 
of the BeU Telephone Laboratories, New York, and to his publishers, Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co , for their kind permission to make use of the chart given in 
his book {^eech and. Hearing, 1929, p 76) My own diagram is based partly 
on Dr Fletcher’s diagram and figures, partly on the investigations of other 
workers, checked by rough observations of my own Since in Harvey 
Fletcher’s experiments the vowels were presumably given their American 
pronunciation, it is much to be desired that the work should be repeated 
in this country, and with standard sounds {e g the cardinal vowels and 
carefully defined representatives of the various consonantal phonemes) 
For an earher attempt to analyse Enghsh sounds by ear (vowels only) and 
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standing of articulate speech the most important range 
lies bet'll een 250 and 2,500 vib per sec — say roughly 
betiveen and /*, that is, the notes of the treble stave 
and a couple of octaves above But for the full apprecia- 
tion of many common speech-sounds the hearing of still 
higher tones is of mtal importance ^ The shrill vo'wel ee, 
for example, is characterized by squeaky notes in the neigh- 
bourhood' of 2,600 tib per sec such as are almost wholly 
absent from hoUower vowels like 00 The sounds s, z,f, 
V, sh, zh, ch, th (voiced and unvoiced), are all characterized 
by fneatne noises -whose pitch is nearly an octave above the 
highest note on the piano , and in the case of s and un- 
voiced th^ It wiU be seen, these high-pitched sounds are 
not merely exceedingly faint, but are practically the only 
audible notes 

A child, therefore, who was completely deaf to these 
higher notes w'ould still be able to follow the low undulat- 
ing melody of the human voice during ordinary conversation, 
but would wholly fail to distinguish between the constituent 


for refereaces to previous investigations, see Sir Richard Paget’s article on 
‘ Voice Sounds,’ Encyclopadta Erttanntca, 14th ed , r & , with bibhography, 
and hi5 more recent volume. Human Speech (Kegan Paul, 1930, esp pp 40’ 
99, 3ior/rr?) 

‘ For the benefit of those w ho are more familiar with the musical nomencla- 
turt. tor pitch of tones than with the physical, it may be explained that the 
lowest note of an ordinarv piano (Aj) is about 27 vib per sec and the highest 
(d*) about t,Sl2 vnb per sec (with English plulharmonic tunmg) For 
scientific purposes middle C (f‘) is taken to be a note of 256 vib per sec The 
bottom note of the bass clef, G, is a note of loz vib per sec , and the top 
note ot the treble clef, /-, is a note of about 683 vib per sec the untrained 
bass voice can sing a note Ijing a tone or two below the former , the un- 
trained soprano, a tone ot two above the latter The fundamental tones of 
the conversational voice for male and female speakers lie well between these 
limits 

The bel is a logarithmic umt employed m telephone engineering to express 
the difference in intensity between two sounds If these are denoted by 
bo »nd Sp then ^he difference in deabels (d, say) is given by the formula 
d = 10 X logm The addition of one decibel thus represents an increase 


in energy ot approximately 26 per cent over the preceding stimulus At 
conversation is roughly 50 decibels above the normal 
ttaeshold of audibihty , a forced whisper about 15 decibels , and a loud 
shout 2 inches from the ear about 70 decibels 
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sounds themselves <(^ost vowels would appear very much 
alike to him ; and the unvoiced fricatives he would be quite 
unable to hear^ Some notion of what human speech must 
sound hke in such a case can be obtained by hstening to an 
ill-adjusted loudspeaker that intensifies the bass and cuts 
out the upper treble touring infancy, a defect of this 
type may entirely prevent the child from learning to speak.^ 
As a result he will probably be set down as deaf-mute , 
and in a sense he is. But with more careful testing it -will 
be found that he not only hears sounds of a moderately low 
pitch quite well, but also seems to recogmze the emotional 
indications of the voice, though he cannot discriminate 
articulate words as such in fact, he responds to human 
speech rather hke an mtelhgent dog Accordingly, unless 
the peculiar nature of his defect is understood, he may 
easily be mistaken for a case of total deafness or, more com- 
monly perhaps, of congemtal aphasia, 

Htgh-note Deafness . — ^In the psychological laboratory it 
has long been known that wide differences exist in regard 
to the highest note which different persons can hear. Tested, 
for example, by the Galton whistle, it appears that an 
average ear can perceive notes up to about 20,000 to 25,000 
vib per sec (about three octaves above the top note of the 
piano) , many, however, cannot hear any note over 10,000 
vib. per sec. unless the stimulus is exceedingly powerful ; 
and, with increasing age, the upper limit may gradually 
drop as much as an octave Few people over 50 can hear 
the squeak of a bat ^ More elaborate investigations have 
shown that, in this respect, almost every degree of limitation 
is to be found 

When systematically tested, the majority of persons suffer- 
ing from defects of hearing prove to be limited, not merely in 
A the loudness of the sound, but also in the range of pitch, to 
[which their ears are fuUy sensitive. Children and adults 

1 Senile deafness almost invariably begins as bigh-note deafness , but, once 
the recogmtion of speech has been learnt, the perception of high components 
13 of minor importance witness the readiness with which teachers accept 
loudspeakers m the classroom which are quite incapable of reproducing the 
higher components — a pomt stnkmgly exhibited m the BBC investigation 
referred to above. 
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who are equally deaf to every note in the tonal scale are 
quite exceptional The graphs or audiograms just described 
show clearly that, even for persons of normal hearing, very 
low and very high tones are far less easily heard and dis- 
criminated than tones falling within the middle range — 
the range involved in human speech (say 100 to 7,000 vib. 
per sec ). But the way in which audibility varies with 
variations of pitch differs considerably from one individual 
to another 

Among persons suffering from severe d eafne ss (severe 
enough in the case of children to justify transference to a 
special school) it appears that about 65 per cent, have a 
maximal loss of hearing for the higher tones (above 2,000 j 
vib. per sec.), and about 30 per cent a maximal loss 
for the middle tones (500 to 2,000 vib per sec.), the re- 
mainder having virtually a uniform loss throughout the 
tonal scale. Deafness with a maximal loss for the lower tones 
(below 500 vib per sec ) is comparatively rare, and is usually 
characterized by what are loosely described as ‘ tone-gaps ’ ^ 

In the ordinary elementary school, well-marked cases 
of high-note deafness are seldom encountered , but in 
schools for the deaf almost every grade may be found. 
Within the backward group in London, I noted one child 
with a defimte defect of this land His speech, I was in- 
formed, had been late in developing Although his in- 
telligence was nearly normal (M R. 92), he did not talk tiU 
the age of 4. He had experienced an unusual difficulty 

‘ In the severest cases of all, the condition may be best described by saying 
that the person is left with ‘ islands of hearing ’ But the vanous types differ 
only in degree , and the brief phrase ‘ high-note deafness ’ must not be 
taken to imply that there is of necessity any extreme contrast between the 
audibihty of lower notes and the comparative inaudibility of higher notes, 
It may be observed that deafness with maximum loss in the middle range 
seems to arise most commonly from middle ear disease , with maximum los: 
in the higher levels, from lesions or affections of the organ of Corti, and in 
particular from a partial atrophy of the portion of the auditory nerve that 
supphes the basal turn of the cochlea Recent research, however, makes it 
clear that the correlation between the pathological cause of the trouble 
and the end-result as given by the curve of hearing is far too complex to be 
reduced to any simple rule (See S J Crowe, S R Guild, and L M 
Poloogt, ‘ Pathology of High-tone Deafness,’ Bulletin of Johns Hofkin. 
Hosptal, 1934, pp 314-80 , d id, Acta Otolaryngol , 1931, pp. 292-301 ' 
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in learninjg to read , his pronunciation was still muffled 
and slurred, nun uj ^ ; to a la de. -ol .. . natural .m taaation. 
Ills speech sounded flat and monotonous , and he 
possessed a 'Siaracteristic hsp, due to the complete omission 
of sounds like s and sh A subsequent test of his acuitp 
for tones of different pitch revealed a marked loss of 
hearing for sounds above 2,000 vib per sec. (about three 
octaves above middle C see Fig. 8).^ A similar but 
milder condition was suspected in several other cases , but 
It was impossible to subject them to a prolonged or detailed 
series of tests. 

The diagnosis and treatment of this pecuhar form of 
deafness can, indeed, be properly undertaken only by a 
speciahst. It is, however, a possibility which the teacher 
should bear in mind, particularly in dealing with young 
children who enter the infants’ school apparently incapable 
of speech (^uch cases should always be referred for expert 
examination . ) The effects of the condition among older 
children I shall discuss more fully when I come to consider 
speech defects.* Here I need only add that, as a rule, 
children handicapped in this way seem to hear much better 
when they are spoken to in low tones The teacher who 
imagines that they are deaf in the customary sense is 
tempted to shout , as a consequence, the loud fundamental 
note droitms or masks the higher overtones He should 
remember, too, that the^nsonants that are hardest for such 
children to distinguish — s, /, and among the easiest 

to interpret by observing the position of the lips In these 
cases, therefore, l ip-readmg will be of special assista nce * 

‘ The family doctor reported ‘ At the age of 18 months [the boy] had 
an acute febrile attack, accompanied by convulsions, which I diagnosed at 
tht time as meningitis I considered him to be a case of aphasia, probably 
due to a consequent local injury to the brain ’ An otologist who examined 
him at the age of 12 reported ‘ The boy is certainly not aphasic and there 
IS no other indication of cerebral injury His deafness is probably attribut- 
able to impairment of the inner ear or auditory nerve, perhaps consequent 
on the attack of meningitis ’ Under special training both his speech and 
general backwardness rapidly improved, 

• See below, p 385 

’ For a fuUtr descnption of such cases, with suggestions for their diagnosis 
and treatment, see A W. G Ewing, Aphasia in Children (1930) 
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Treatment — The detailed histones of the cases of ear 
trouble discovered in my survey indicated that much of the 
educational disabihty might have been prevented, and the 
defect Itself very possibly cured, had the parent or teacher 
noted Its presence during the initial stag^ One of the most 
valuable services of the free school medtcal clinic in England 
has been the availability of steady and regular treatment for 
minor ailments such as these — ailments which, trivial as they 
may seem in themselves, may nevertheless, when neglected, 
culminate in major disasters to progress, health, and even 
hfe The treatment should be in the hands of an o tologis t, 
or at any rate of a medical practitioner possessing an adequaTe 
knowledge of otological conditions For otorrhoea and the 
hke, the usual routine-regular cleansing followed by the 
instillation of antiseptic drops — seldom leads to a permanent 
cure ) A relapse is exceedingly common , (^nd cases regarded 
as cured should still be kept under close observation in the 
classroom, and report from time to time at the chnic ^ > 

It has generally been held that neither the ‘partially 
d eaf ’ nor the ‘ hard oLhearmg ’ can be profitably taught in 
the large classes of the ordinary school / Since, under 
ordinary conditions, they usually fad to receive the in- 
dividual attention they require, the plan regularly ad- 
vocated is instruction in schools or classes established 
expressly for such cases^ The criterion given above — known 
sometimes as ‘ th e six-foot rul e ’ — is usually recommended 
to the teacher or medical otficer who is considering what 
children are to be selected for transference * 

‘ For more detailed suggestions, see Madeod Yearsley, loc cit , XXXII, 
pp 196 et seq 

“ See above, p 236 This cntenon would mdude both the ‘ partially deaf ’ 
and the ‘ hard of hearing ’ Other authorities have preferred to adopt a 
‘ three-foot rule ’ for such a transference, on the ground that an intelhgent 
child who IS merely ‘ hard of hearing ’ can often make good progress if placed 
near the front of the class Others advise special classes for the 'hard of 
hearing ’ and special schools for the ‘ partially deaf ’ Many teachers, who 
remember readily enough the existence of speaal schools for the blind 
and mentally defective, seem often to forget the existence of similar pro- 
vision for the deaf Under section 52 (i) of the Education Act of 1921 
It 18 a statutory duty of local education authorities to provide a special 
school, certified by the Board of Education as smtable for the education 
of deaf children withm the area. It may be added that the first legislation 
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Here as elsewhere, however, the specialist is tempted to 
classify children according to the himted defect m which he 
himself IS chiefly interested, and so to forget the importance 
of considering the needs and the situation of each individual 
child as a whole <iNo doubt, the removal of a child to a 
/Special school where the rest of the pupils are as deaf as he 
may largely help to compensate for the auditory handicaps 
that would hamper him in the ordinary classroom) But a 
psychologist is bound to point out that the general effect 
on the child’s intellectual and temperamental development 
may be severely prejudicial, ^he psychologist’s own policy 
^s rather to encourage teachers and education authorities 
to deal with aU children individually instead of merely 
classifying them into segregated types.? 

It is instructive to note what happens in those areas that 
make no special provision for the moderately deaf or m 
those cases where the existing provision has not been in- 
voked. There can be little doubt that the majority of the 
children suffer Nevertheless, here and there, it may often 
be observed that a child who is severely deaf is able, some- 
times with, sometimes without, the aid of an understanding 
teacher, to make good progress in the ordinary school , and 
a study of the methods spontaneously adopted by the child 
or the teacher in such instances suggests that a great deal 
more could be done than is commonly assumed, apart 
from actual removal to a special school or class 

dealing with the need of special instruction for subnormal children, was an 
Act providing for the blind and deaf — the Elementary Education (Blmd 
and Deaf Children) Act of 1893 

There are nearly twice as many deaf children as bhnd in London the 
speaal school accommodation is 654 and 352 respectively But those con- 
sidered ‘ partially deaf ’ do not seem to be so numerous as those considered 
‘ partially bhnd ’ for these the speaal accommodation 13 in London 132 and 
895 respectively. The London figures, however, are somewhat in excess 
of what could or would be enforced elsewhere , for the country as a whole the 
offiaal estimates are, in round figures, as follows totally deaf, o 9 per i ,000 , 
partially deaf, o 3 per 1,000 , totally bhnd, o 4 per 1,000 , partially bhnd', 
I o j^r i,OTO But these, like all statistics relating to auditory defects, are 
highly unreliable So far as the school population is concerned, the inquiries 
recently instituted by the Board of Education should do much to remedy this 
gap m our present information, and lead to more appropriate methods of 
dealing, not only with the severer, but also with the milder cases 
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one device tkat most teachers adopt is to put the 
cMd in the front ro w. This is the recommendation gener- 
ally naade by the school doctor , and, as a rule, it is taken to 
mean that for oral work the child should sit as ne ar the 
teacher as he can^in fact, immediately in front of him. 
But this IS by no means the best position. Some hear better 
when they sit, not necessarily near to the teacher, but away 
from irrelevant noises such as tend to obscure their dis- 
crimination of speech , others — ^particularly those suffering 
from middle ear deafness — often hear better m a background 
of sound, the irrelevant noise reinforcing the essential 
stimulus ^s a rule, it is best to place the deaf child 
well to the^de of the second or third row, with his sharper 
ear towards the teacher Incidentally the side view of the 
teacher’s face facilitates so-called hp-reading.7 In following 
what another person says, we all of us, far more than we 
commonly reahze, use our eyes at the same time as our ears , 
[^nd the deaf should be expressly taught to watch a speaker’s 
face) This is one reason why it is especially important to 
discover and correct visual defects as well as auditory in 
such children. But to look at the hps alone is not suffi- 
cient What is popi^rly called _lip-reading might be 
better termed spe ech-r eading ^t should include attention 
to the speaker’s whole facial expression, to his gestures, to his 
head and eye movements, and not merely to the position and 
movements of his hps*^ Often it wiU be found that speech- 
readmg is self-taught. In such a case the parent sometimes 
reports that the child suffers from ‘ m ght-de afness.’ since he 
always hears best in the dayhght ' These subsidiary aids, 
however, are less likely to be^iscovered by the duller children 
for themselves ; and during all oral work the less mteUigent 
wiU require systematic help and supervision 
//Another plan often exploited by the child is to appeal tc 
'' nts neighbour whenever he has not caught what the teachei 
says^ Such info^al assistance should be not only allowed; 
but positively e ncou raged AH too frequently the teacher 
not reahzing the value of the procedure, merely scolds tht 
two for ‘ constantly talkmg in dass.’ 

There are several minor points which a teacher who has 
a deaf child under his care should bear in mmd. As i 
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general rule^oral work should be conducted in brief spells 
Any prolonged straining of the attention is bound to pro- 
duce intolerable fatigue/ and may ultimately generate and 
justify a self-protective habit of indifference. Let the 
teacher consider his own experiences in listening to some 
preacher or lecturer whose words were barely audible, and 
recall how the effort to follow conscientiously for half an 
hour has left him over-wrought and exhausted he wiU 
then realize what a tax is imposed, lesson by lesson and 
day after day, on the attention of the deaf child in the 
classroom. 

/The anxiety, the shyness, the diffidence and sense of 
stupidity bred by a memory of continual mistakes, must 
be carefully warded off is better for the teacher to 
strive always to make himselfheard on the very first occasion 
than for the child to keep asking for a more audible repetition. 
In talbng to deaf persons, it is fa r_more h e lpful to spea k 
distinctly, slowly^ an d with am.everLjpTiTIT'an dlou'driess, than 
to raise the voice . An indistinc t^^unciatiorris mu ch harder 
to foUow than a quiet enunciation > in a theatre or a large 
haU It IS not^e speaker who shcJms that is easiest to hear. 
A high speea IS even worsej, it not only leads to a slurring 
"bf consonants and a running together of different words, but 
leaves the hearer no time to analyse and t^e in what he 
has only partly caught. /Those, too, who are deaf often find 
it difficult to accustom their ears to a voice which varies 
constantly in pitchy Casual parenthetic remarks, interjected 
on a lower ^note and in a quieterjone, they are apt to miss 
altogetherT'alidT-thougirthe remark in itself may have had 
no great importance, the hstener is left puzzling over it 
and feels a hiatus in the conversation 

By scrupulously attending to these simple points the 
teacher in the ordinary school can do much to prevent what 
may seem a mild and perhaps a temporary defect holding up 
the child’s whole education. Above aU, he should remember 
that, doubtless because of the strain that is simultaneously 
inflicted on ourselves, we are apt to be far more im- 
patient vsith the deaf than with the dim-sighted <;T)efects 
of hearing excite nothing hke the sympathy, interest, and 
attention that are accorded to defects of vision. The blind 
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arouse our deepest pit/ , tlie deaf are still regarded as little ■ 
more than a laughing-stock or a nuisance.^ 

To a large extent this is simpl/ the result of ignorance 
and lack of understanding. Both on the theoretical and on 
the practical side there are still big gaps in our knowledge. 
Of the distribution of auditor/ defects among both the 
child and the adult population we know far less than we do 
about the distribution of visual defects. (Earl/ experiments 
in optics produced a simple apparatus wnich would correct 
the majorit/ of visual defects , and it is now considered a dut/ 
to see that ever/ child suffering from imperfect refraction 
is furmshed with spectacles.^ But few education authorities 
provide hea ring aids for th e deaf Within the last few 
/ears, however, ph/sical research has led to the invention 
of amphf/ing app aratu s which will in tensify sounds for 
those who are dull of hearing almost as effectivel/ as a lens 
wiU sharpen up the visual field for the dim-sighted No 
doubt the <txist ing instruments are clums/, costl/, and” 
full of practical shortcomings.) But with continued in- 
vestigation man/ of the disadvantages could rapidl/ be 
removed At the moment both the demand and the suppl/ 
are unfortunately small. The facts and figures I have ad- 
duced above show clearl/ thatCajiditor/ defects form a far 
greater bar to school progress than visual defects^ and that, 
when recognized, the obstacles can to a large extent be over- 
come It IS time, therefore, that scie ntific and pja.ct ical 
efforts should be concentrated on this problem.^ 

^ Note on Instrumental Atds — ^The manufacture and sale of apparatus for 
the deaf is still a commercial rather than a scientific undertaking , and 
advertisers of such appliances exploit the disabilities of the deaf in ways which 
an optician would nowadays hardly think of employing in catering for those 
who suffer from bad sight Aids to hearing, therefore, may first be classified, 
as one authority has already suggested, into those that are frauds and those 
that are not, and the latter may then be subdivided into those that suit the 
patient and those that do not Suitabihty is the cruaal problem, and 
depends on many different factors, psychological as well as physical Every 
oculist regards it as an essential part of his duty to prescribe proper lenses 
but the aural speciahst, until quite recently, has, as a rule, taken little interest 
in matching apparatus to meet the needs of each individual Teachers and 
parents, however, are beginning to appeal for information , and it may be 
useful to indicate qmte briefly the various types of instrument that are now 
available Apphances for correcting poor hearing are far more rarely seen 

9 
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and worn than apphancLS for correcting poor sight Hence ear-trumpets and 
the like still elicit the same sort of ridicule as was provoked hy spectacles when 
schoolboys first began to wear them a generation or two ago Women and 
girls accept auditory apphances with greater readiness than men and boys, 
since they can camouflage them more successfully beneath their dress and 
hair The teacher, however, could do much towards overcoming such preju- 
dices, pressing for suitable apparatus where it is likely to be of real help and 
popularizing it' benefits 

In the case of hearing it is not so easy to classify types of apparatus and 
types of defect on parallel hnes, as can be done m the case of errors of 
refraction In general, the pathological origin of the auditory defect is less 
helpful as a guide than its net psychological result as revealed by systematic 
tests and trials From a physical standpoint, aids to hearing may be divided 
into (l) electrical and (2) non-electrical instruments , and both may be 
arranged to operate either (a) by air conduction, or (b) by bone con- 
duction As a rule, however, bone conduction is most effective with 
instruments of the electrical type Instruments arranged for bone con- 
duction may be of speaal assistance to those whose middle ear is severely 
damaged, while the inner ear is unimpaired , but most of the instruments 
in common use employ air conduction 

(i) Electrical apphances operate on the principle of the telephone 
indeed, it may be remembered that the telephone was first invented by a 
professional teacher of the deaf, Alexander Bell, m the hope of helping his 
deaf wife to hear As aids to hearmg, such mstruments either (1) possess 
carbon microphones constructed on the principle of the ordmary telephone, 
and operated by a small dry battery with a switch and a volume control, or 
(u) contain valve amplifiers, workmg on the pnnaple of a wireless set So far 
as generahxation is possible, instruments of the electrical type seem most 
suitable for those suffenng from middle ear deafness — particularly the 
type of deafness where the patient can usually hear well on a telephone or 
where there is accessory noise The microtelephones may be safely recom- 
mended for those whose maximum loss lies m the middle range, and are often 
satisfactory for those whose maximum loss lies m the higher range, provided 
the curve of audibihty is not too steep Instruments vnth valve amphfiers 
give a stronger and a better tone, but, until quite recently, have been made 
only in bulky form The larger instruments of this type are well adapted for 
permanent installation m the special school , they can be arranged to lead to 
multiple receivers, so that one instrument can be used by several children at 
the same time Apparatus for classroom use, in which binaural hstemng 
is made possible by the use of separate microphones, 4-stage valve amphfiers, 
and moving-coil or crystal telephones for the right and left ears respectively, 
has been designed by Dr T S Littler in the Department of 
Education of the Deaf at Manchester University and is now in use at a 
number of schools for the deaf in Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Derby, 
Bradford, and elsewhere Smaller portable mstruments with valve amphfiers 
are a comparatively new mvention , they are not hkely to be regularly used 
by any but the extremely deaf (e g those with a heanng loss of 60 deabels or 
more) ; with further progress in design, however, they wiU probably prove to 
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be of the greatest value Electrical appliances are also now constructed with 
selective amplifiers , these wiU be espeaally serviceable to those who hear 
different parts of the scale with unequal clearness But at the moment there 
are still very few small battery-operated instruments that are rehable or 
produced at a reasonable price Although considerably augmenting the 
volume of the sound, most of the electrical instruments, particularly the 
microtelephones, introduce a large amount of distortion Miss Kerridge 
relates how one child, when using such an instrument, told her that it made 
the teacher ‘ sound like a movie star ’ Persons who try out such apparatus 
generally pay too much attention to the magnification of the sound and too 
httle to Its quahty 

(2) The non-electrical instruments collect sound, magnify it by resonance, 
and convey it nght into the ear They arc made in various shapes and sizes — 
horns, trumpets, speaking tubes, auricles, and so on Such appliances increase 
the loudness of the sounds only by about 15 deabels, and are therefore 
suited rather to the milder cases — but these, after all, are a majonty On the 
other hand, the tones of conversation are conveyed tvith a far more natural 
effect, Such instruments may be espeaally helpful in cases of inner ear 
deafness and in those where high notes are badly heard, since they magnify 
sounds of a high pitch more intensely than those of a low pitch At present, 
It may, I think, be said that of all the apphances available the earlet — ^a simple 
horn with no electrical amplification — ^is still the hghtest, cheapest, least 
conspicuous, and most effective instrument for the greater number of cases 

A simple pamphlet on The Choice of a Hearing Aid, approved by the 
Hearing Committee of the Medical Research Council, is issued by the 
National Institute for the Deaf, 105, Gower Street, London, W C I The 
Institute also keeps a list of the more rehable firms On the whole subject the 
teacher may usefully refer to the article by Dr Kerridge on ‘ Can Physics 
Help the Deaf Child ? ’ {Lancet, 193S, Jan 12, pp 104 et seq ) , the 
medical officer will find a suggesuve review in the Symposium on ‘ Affec- 
tions of the Ear ’ in the Praciitioner (CXXXV, 1935, pp 641 et seq ) 



CHAPTER IX 


MOTOR DEFECTS 

Motor Capacities . — It is a truism m ps7cholog7 that the 
mechamsm of^he’ mind stands on a sensori-motor basi^ 
The world outside can stimulate the mind only through one 
of the senses ; and, in return, aU that the greatest intellect 
can do is to contract a set of muscles and move a set of bony 
levers The end-product of every mental process is simply 
a muscular reaction. The chief avenues of sense-perception 
we have already discussed , we have nest to consider the 
different forms of motor response. And so we turn from 
eye and ear to hand and tongue y 

^ Manual DisabiUties — ^Man,’ as Carlyle has told us, ‘ is 
a tool-using animal with me gift of talk J) From the lowlier 
creatures he is distyiguished almost as much by the sEHul- 
ness of his fi ngers ' as by Oie"fadhty of his to^ngfife.— by his 
power of mam pulatid n as by his power of spee^ch'' Hence, 
manual disabihties, no less than speech defects, may 
gravely retard the growing child’s attempts to acquire 
and use the benefits that his civihzed forerunners have 
achieved 

The teacher, himself a member of a scholastic profession, 
tends naturally to over-prize scholastic accomphshments — 
skill in employing and understanding words, written, spoken, 
or printed ■ the value of skill in more practical directions 
he is prone to forget f Of late, however, and partly by way 
of a reaction, hand^aft has been introduced more and more 
into the curriculum ; but the prof ouniT individual differ-^ 
ences in these humbler Jor^j^abih^'a^ stdl overlooked; 
If we hear of exceptional peculiarities in thlTrespect, it is 
special manual dextenty, not special manual inefficiency, 
that is generally stressed, /^et manual or motor disabihties 
are quite as common as manual or motor gifts b and it is 
unreasonable to assume that all rhijdrgn^will ffie (s.q ually 
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capable of pr ofitin g by the addition of handwork to the 
syllabus This is especially true of the backwardTor whom 
handwork is sometimes advocated as the supreme educational 
need. Accordingly, in discussing the motor capacity of the 
backward child, I shall first consider the testing of manual 
dexterity and the discovery of speaal disabilities affecting 
the movements of the fingers and hands ; and I shall then 
turn to the problems of motor inco-ordination where other 
muscles are mainly affected 

Motor Tests . — We have seen that, on the basis of test- 
results, psychologists have sometimes supposed that they 
could distinguish between a ‘ verbal ’ and a ‘ non-verbal ’ or 
‘ manual ’ type of child The designations are not well 
chosen, but their meaning is sufficiently clear ^(Jhe verbal 
type does better in tests conducted through speaking, read- 
ing, or writing words , the non-verbal type, it is generally 
imphed, does better in tests depending on manual activities 
Among teachers and laymen, there is an analogous notion, 
still more widely circulated, that^ildren who are backward 
in the academic lessons of the regular school curriculum — 
reading, writing, calculating, and all forms of bookwork — 
may yet excel in handwork and in tasks of a more practical 
kind ") This no doubt is one of the chief reasons for the 
common view that, in special scho ols for the defective and 
in special classes for the backward, the traini ng bj§ t_sinted 
to all retai^d pu p^ will be a tra ining along itiaimaliines. 

The surest wa^ to verify an assumption such as this 
would be to apply standarized tests of motor capacity, 
and compare the results with the pupils’ inteUigence and 
with their attainments in other subjects Unfortunately 
tests fQrjmitOf-capacity have n ot been so thoroughly worked 
out as the accepted tests for hearing and vision , and con- 
siderable difficulties attmdT^eir use outside the psycho- 
logical laboratory by the teacher in the school Yet 
occasionally the addition of some such test, however in- 
exact, wiU shed much light upon the relative abilities 
of the backward child , and every teacher should know 
something of the various aspects that may be measured. 

The specialized tests themselves take far too long to be 
apphed as a routine procedure to each individual. Ordin- 
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anly, the more essential processes can be observed incident- 
ally during tests of handwating or cowing. As a 
subordinate part of my inquiry, hoivever, isystematicaUy 
tested about loo representative boys and girls (50 of each 
sex) in both the backward and the normal groups These 
were nearly all between the ages of 10 and 12. The results 
are summarized in Table XVI ^ 


TABLE XVI TESTS OF MOTOR CAPACITY 



1 Control Group j 

Backward 


Bovs j 

Girls 

Average 

Boys 

Girls 

Average 

I hluscular strength 
a Muscular endurance 

3 Speed of movement 

4 Accuracy of movement 

1043 

966 

981 

983 
921 
93 1 
92 2 1 

lOi 3 

967 
94 9 

952 

991 

972 

948 

887 

92 7 
875 

go I 

891 

95 9 

924 

925 

889 


I. Muscular Strength —fFor tests of strength the ordinary 
dyna mome ^ter was used.^ It is ah oval spring of steel, 
squeezed m the hand, and calibrated to register the grip in 
kilograms or p^und^ For rough purposes, where no quanti- 
tative assessment oi the strength of hand and fingers is 
required, it may be sufiiciemj;Q_n^ wh^Jiappens when the 

' For the technique of such tests and for age-norms see Whipple’s Manual 
0} Mental and Physical 7 ests,Tp^ 93-164 My own procedure followed, as far 
as possible, the methods there described Age-norms are furnished by Whipple 
only for certain tests , and, owing perhaps to shght differences of procedure, 
seemed often inappropnate for London children Accordingly, the same tests 
were given to median children at each age, and the annual curve of progress 
smoothed The children selected for this purpose were average boys from 
typical schools outside the control group The scores obtamed with each 
test were then converted into mental ages , and, for the sake of compara- 
bilitj with other results, the figures are here given m the form of mental 
ratios Throughout, the girls’ results are expressed in terms of norms ob- 
tained from the boys m order to brmg out sez-differences The standard 
deviations average about 10 points on the scale of mental ratios With 
groups of 50, therefore, the standard error of the differences wiU be about 
z points Consequently, between the two sexes the differences are not 
significant unless thev exceed 4 points Betvjeen the averages for the back- 
ward and the control group all the differences are significant For help in 
this part of the work I am especially indebted to the assistants named 
above (p. 107). The full detads of the research I hope to pubhsh in a 
separate artidc. 
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■thild shakes, hands, or when he tries to squeeze-yonr fingers 
at his hardest. For estim ates of more general phys ical 
str^gth, the most useful are the familia r ]umpm g-tests • 
the child is required to jump first as high as possiWe, and 
^en, after a complete rest, to keep jumping as rapidlp as 
possible for 15 seconds without stopping. w 

Since, as we have seen, Ibackward chitiren tend to be 
weak in general physique, we should naturally expect to 
find them feeble in the muscles of their hands and fingersj 
Between the backward and the norrqal groups, however, the 
^verage~ 21 ference proves to be small The marked in- 
feriority apparently revealed among a few of the dull (and 
exceedingly common among the mentally defective) is not 
entirely due t o mus gular-weakness , it springs largely from a 
lack of 'gener al ene rgy and an incapacit y for volu ntary effort 
_In most children, the right hand is appreciably stronger 
than the lef^usually by about 7 or 8 per cent But m the' 
dull the difference between the hands is far less marked 
than it is in the normal * 

2 Muscular Endurance measure muscular endur- 
ance and fatigue, the chud is required to squeeze the 
dynamometer continuously for one minute, and then (after 
a rest) 16 separate times at intervals of 4 seconds^ Apart 
from the actual pressure reached or sustained, the course of 
the curve of the pressure — ^whether stationary all through, 
rising throughout, steadily falling to the end, or falling at 
first and then stationary — ^is very frequently suggestive 
The ergograph — a laboratory instrument that has obtained 
some notoriety for the purpose of__measurmg work and 
fatigue in this way — pr oves cuinhrous and u nsatisfactory 
with yqung_children /' I f special appliances are not avail- 
able, the child may be required to hold a heavy object out 
at arm’s length, or to stand as long as he q^n on tip-toe.) 

‘ In considering a single jump, the height to which the head rises is the 
best criterion Weight and stature can be allowed for by the formula 

Jump_ X_W’eight repeated jumpmg a comparison of the pulse-rate 

Stature 

before and after the jumps, and the speed with which it returns to the 
normal, incidentally afford a good test of physical fitness 

“ The figures in the table are based throughout on right-hand measure- 
ments with, right-handed children and left-hand with the left-handed 
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Could the results of tests be taken at their face value, 
It would seem that(the backward child shows fatigue far 
more quickly than me normal, but that he fatigues less 
easily with muscular tests than with mental testsj^ Yet 
this apparent fatigue, even wnth a simple test of hand 
grip, depends on many complex factors , and the figures 
are not so conclusive as might be supposed If aU the 
individuals of a nervous, temperamental, or delicate type 
kvere excluded, there would be no discermble difference 
between the averages for the dull and the averages for the 
aormal With the mentally defective, fatigue will often 
aetray itself more patently by slight involuntary movements 
ind by an extreme unsteadiness , but these are not so dis- 
rinctive of the dull. Here again, however, the value of the 
:est lies less in the actual record, and more in the way the 
ndividual child faces and fulfils the test-requirements 

3. Speed of Movement.-^^pt^di is most conveniently 
neasured by some form of tapping test In group-testing 
he child is required to tap with a soft pencil on squared 
laper, one dot in each square, or to make holes with a 
ilunt pricker in squared paper resting on a thin piece of 
elt.^ In individual testing he may be required to tap with 
us own finger on an automatic counter. The tapping or 
he prichng is to be done ^s rapidly as possibly Here I 
lave used chiefly the pr icking test. 

So far as the results can be trusted, they indicate that 
hqMull child IS also as a rule a slow child , while the 
nemy backward, if health and intelhgence are normal, are 
[uite up to the average in quickness of simple movement^ 
Vith tests of speed the, index of left- hand edness (efficiency 
if the left hand expressed as a percentage of the efficiency 
if the right) is, at any rate among children, somewhat lower 
han with tests of muscular strength . 85 per cent as 
ompared with 92 per cent The movements of the right 
Land are approximately 17 per cent, quicker than those 
if the left 

Whether speed of reaction is a general mental factor or 

* For details as to Inethod see my early paper, Brit Journ Psych , III 
'909)1 PP 9+-177 For measurmg the speed of single reactions I have 
jund the portable d’Arsonval chronometer most convement for school work 
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not, has been debated again and again. Many psychologists 
have claimed that^n one and the same individual, speed in ^ 
any particular mental function may be wholly independent 
of speed in the rest p> Among school children my own figures 
go to suggest that there is in fact some kind of fundamental 
tendency, and that the dull are not merely slow in finger- 
movement, but slow all round. In the main, however, the 
tendency seems temperamental rather than intellectual. 

I The emotional, excitable, extraverted child is generally slap- 
dash he walks quickly, talks quickly, eats quickly, scribbles 
1 quickly, and, indeed, executes almost every movement at 
a high impulsive speed. The unemotional or apathetic, and 
sometimes also the introverted and repressed, appear char- 
acteristically lethargic in nearly all their thoughts and 
actions ^ 

Sometimes it is important to assess, not only the child’s 
power to make movements, but also his power to refrain 
from them, in other words his capacity for keeping stilh or 
at any rate for avoiding wrong or unnecessary movements j A 
simple and suggestive observation, especially i n nervous and 
temperamental cases, is to require the ^hild to stand motion- 
less, with h eels an d toes together, aM^witETeyes fifst’^en 
and then closed For observing more particularly the steadi- 
ness of the hands the child may be told to extend his arms , 
in front of the body, with the palms horizontal and turned 
downwards^ tremors too fine to be seen can often be felt if 
the child’s finger-tips rest hghtly on the examiner’s palms. 

These, however, are but rough preliminary methods, 
although to the practised physician they may yield plenty 
of information. Where it is desirable to measure steadiness of 
hand more exactly, the child may be asked to take a pencd 
and draw a hne between two ruled hues that are nearly 
parallel but approach each other more and more closely 
towards one end. Unsteadiness is then indicated by the num- 
ber of times the chdd involuntarily touches these margins ® 

1 See below, p SSS 

“ Cf Whipple, loc cit , Test 12 , also W C Bagley, ‘ On the Correlation 
of Mental and Motor Ability m School Children,’ Amer. Joum Psych , XII 
(1901), pp 193-205 In the original form the ‘ pencil ’ and the edges of the 
path were of metal and the errors or contacts were recorded electrically 
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This or some similar test I have regularly used in those 
special cases where an inability to control and steady 
the hand seemed likely to hinder the child in certain types 
of school work It is interesting to note that several of 
the most unsteady children discovered in this way were 
later diagnosed as suffering frouq/mild or latent chorea. 
It may be added that the ‘ tracing test,’ as it is somefiines 
termed, \^brings out, far mofe~stnkingly than the tests of 
strength or speed, the differences between the two hands 
the right hand is, on an average, steadier than the left by 
about 1 6 per cent / 

4. Accuracy of Movement — ^More important than any of 
the aspects so far mentioned — strength, speed, or steadiness 
— ^is the accuracy of movement when guidedyliy the eye 
For this I have employed two tests — a sorting test and an 
ai ming te st. /In the first the child is reqmrejWrteal fifty 
cards as rapidly as possible into five piles according to their 
colour In the second a paper tape, marked with an 
irregular senes of dots, is placed in front of the child, and 
he is required to hit each dot with a pencil at a standardized 
rate.^ A mo dified for m of this test has been devised by 
Musci o each dot is ringed round like a target with a bull’s 
eye! The child taps or pricks in time with a metronome. 
Ordinarily a dozen little targets are printed or hectographed 
on a single sheet but for rehable results I find that a strip 
of at least fifty is required. 

The tracing test just described for measuring simple 
steadiness may be modified so as to increase the amount of 
visual control, and may thus be employed as a test of pre- 
cision. The path to be followed between the nearly parallel 
lines, instead of being straight, is bent into zigzags or curved 
into scrolls If the whole is arranged m the semblance of a 
maze, the child’s interest is more keenly aroused, and ex- 
cellent results are obtainedi^quare mazes and circular mazes 
may both be used In each the path is spiral, and should 
run clockwise in one half, and counter-clockwise in the othexJ 
The path itself gets narrower and narrower, but, unhke the 
more familiar mazes of the Porteus type, shows no side- 
turmngs.^The child’s task is simply to draw his pencil 

* See Bnt. Joum. Psych , Uc, nt. suf 
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down the narrowing, winding path without touching the 
sides or ‘ walls.’ ^ ) 

check precision of movement, when the movement is 
guided not by vision but by the musde-sense, the child may 
be required to close his eyes and to trace a maze with his 
finger the path is indicated by a groove or bent strip of 
wire. If the necessary apparatus is not procurable, he may 
be asked to draw a square bhndfold, or to sketch a face and 
insert the eyes, with his own eyes closed. Another rough 
and rapid test is to tell him to touch in quick succession his 
nose, the tip of the opposite ear, and the tip of the middle 
finger of the opposite hand, first with one hand and then with 
the othe^ surprising failures are often seen in neurotic 
cases. But once again it is perhaps necessary to remind 
the inexperienced reader that crude observations of this sort 
are of value only as a starting-point for further inquiries and 
more accurate tests. 

On comparing the results obtained wth the whole series 
of tests I have mentioned, it would seem that the^backward 
fail most of all in tasks requiring exactitude of eye-and-hand 
co-ordination (see Table XVI above) With children of 
this type accuracy of controlled movement is decidedly more 
deficient than strength, steadiness, endurance, or even speed. 
N ev ertheless, the difference is seldom large Generally speak- 
ing, as we shall learn later^he backward group differs muck 
less in motor capacity than in higher mental processe^but, sc 
far as they differ at aU, they_3iX«i£eiiaxJ-a tbemouTulr^oi 
sup^ior There is thus no vahd evidence whatever to con- 
firm the popular notion that the child who is backward 
intellectually may yet find compensation in superior manual 
gifts.') With tests of accuracy the general efficiency of the 
right hand is still more marked the average index of left- 
handedness is 78 per cenp. 

^he sex-differences are noteworthy In both normal anc 
backward groups the girls are poorer in muscular strengtl 
and endurance. In accuracy but httle sex-difference is per 

* This modificuion, I believe, is due to Dr L S Hollingvvorth It \\a 
suggested to me by one of my American research-students , and has sine 
been described by W N Durost, ‘ Group Tests of Manual Laterality 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, XVI, No 4, pp, 257 et seq 
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ceptible among the backward, indeed, the girls appear 
slightly superior in accuracy^ but the difference is too 
trifling to be truly significant On the other hand, in 
strengtlijind endu rance the wea kness of the back ward^ g irls 
as contrasted with the backwar^boys stands out as one of 
their most sa lient c haracteristics The supenor_strength 
of the boys in t heTontr oLgroup, when compared with the 
normff standard, is doubtless due to the fact that many 
from the poorer social classes have been regularly engaged 
Tn heavy muscular work ) 

Tests of Manual Subjects tn the Curnculum —In the class- 
room,jlQloiidisabihties-.show themselves most plainly in 
what are called the (manual subjects — ^writing, drawing, 
sewing, and the various forms of handicraft By in- 
capacitating the child for efl&cient work of this kind they 
tend to retard his school progress in numerous directions. 
Achievement in the subjects mentioned may be readily 
measured by standardized tests such as I have described 
elsewhere in deahng with the different branches of the 
curriculum. All the children in my groups were tested 
for drawing and writing in this way , in addition the girls 
were tested for sewing, and the boys, as a rule, for simple 
handwork ^ 

The results of scholastic tests for manual subjects tally 
with the conclusions just drawn from the psychological tests 
for the elementary motor functions y In handwork, in draw- 
ing, and above all in writing, the^U and backward fall 
demonstrably behind the normal'> The differences, 
assuredly, are smaller than in the more academic 
branches of their work ; yet they are greater than 
we might be led to expect from the psychological tests 
of motor capacity taken by themselves. Clearly these 
acquired dexterities depend largely upon intelligence, 
as well as upon mere qmckness and accuracy of move- 
ment The children in the control group, it wiU be 
noted, fall but httle below the level of their motor 
capacity (cf. Table XVII). 

' The tests emplo7ed were Tests 15, 16, 17, and (for boys) 19, as described 
m Mental and Scholastic Tests (pp 308-28) With girls tests of needlework 
were used instead of Test 19 (cf tbtd , p. 329) 
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TABLE XVII TESTS OF MANUAL SUBJECTS 



Control Group j 

Backward 


Boys 

Girls 

Average 

Boys 1 

Girls 

Avoragt 

1 Handwriting 

Quality 

2 Drawing 

3 Handwork 

925 

910 

.7t 

944 

95 3 
loi 3 

93 5 
909 
932 

992 

80 2 

778 

82 4 
887 

824 
83 7 
856 

874 

81 3 

80 8 
840 
881 


As we have seen, it is repeatedly alleged that^e child 
who IS backward in the formal subjects shine and even 
surpass his schoolfellows in manual subjects of this sor^ 
and that, while some pupils learn best through words and 
not at all through handwork, others can not only learn more 
effectively but also express themselves more effectively with 
their hands and fingers, and hardly at all through language. 
The testing of motor capacity threw some doubt on these 
assumptions the testing of manual attainments yields a final 
answer. The results show plainly that such generahzations 
are inaccurately stated Here, as in the tests of the more 
academic subjects, the backward still occupy a place that is 
roughly midway between the normal and the defective ^<!rhe 
backward child, like the defective child, seems good at hand- 
work only by contrast with his own poor performances in 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic, not in comparison with the 
handwork of the normal.^ Certainly, as I have already stated, 
something like a manual type and a verbal type can here 
and there be distinguished But, if I may trust my own 
experience, any clear-cut example of a one-sided ‘ type ’ is 
exceptional and rare To sort out the whole school popula- 
tion into one or other of these two classes would be impos- 
sible, and to identify the backward child with the ‘ manual ’ 
or ‘ practical type ’ would be altogether absurd. 

' Figures for mentally defective children are given m Mental and 
ScholasUc Tests, p 337 



CHAPTER X 
LEFT-HANDEDNESS 
I Methods 

Complexity of the Problem.-CSDi all the specia] motor dis- 
abilities found among school children, that which interferes 
most wiclelp with the ordinarp tasks of the classroom is 
left-handedness ,>and no question is put hj the teacher to 
the school psychologist more frequently than this ‘ How 
should I deal with a left-handed pupil ? ’ A condition so 
common and so perplexing will require examination at some 
length. 

One fact mu|t be emphasized at the outset Left- 
handedness is by no means so definite a characteristic as is 
popularly supposed, ^ight-handedness and left-handedness 
are relative terms^indeed, somewhat ambiguous terms, not 
sharply defined alternatives, mutually exclusive and abso- 
lutely opposed To describe a child as left-handed without 
further explanatory details conveys very httle inf ormation 
about his manual habits generally and still less about his 
neuro-muscular co-ordination as a whole Usually it 
simply means that the teacher has observed the child regu- 
larly writing with his left hand, and is tempted to infer some 
inherent and abnormal asymmetry m his nervous organiza- 
tion or brain 

Closer inquiry soon reveals that left-handedness can 
manifest itself in very different forms and with very differ- 
ent degrees of strength Moreover, the mixed forms and 
the milder degrees prove quite as common as the thorough- 
going or extreme. How many persons are consistently 
left-handed— or, for that matter, consistently right-handed 
-^for every transaction m which hands are requhedjf We 
shall find ample evidence to show that, quite apart from 
anyy^general inclination such as might be ascribed to an innate 
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or hereditary tendency, individual preferences in this move- 
ment or in that are dictated now by habit, now by special 
circumstance, and now by the intrinsic delicacy of the 
muscular co-ordmations involved Accordingly, mere 
casual observation of some particular stereotyped action, 
like writing or drawing, will be of little value by itself . such 
observations need to be supplemented by an inquiry into 
the conditions under which the action has been learnt,^ 
and by specially devised tests which -will estimate the 
strength of any original or ineradicable bias. 

Definition and Tests — Before we can devise a proper 
test, we must clarify our conception of what left-handed- 
ness denotes An exact definition is essential, left- 
handedness ^ I understand a consistent tendency (whether 
congemtal, or induced post-nataUy by accident or by 
some other change in the hand or its neuro-nEiuscular ap-i 
paratus) to undertake new dexterities with the left handl 
rather than with the right It must be judged, therefore, 
not so much by long-standing habits as by an unfamiliar 
task, and not by a single action, but by several. The points 
to observe are not merely the child’s customary mode of 
using the pencil or pen, but his power to throw a ball or 
pick up a weight, to hammer or bore, to sort marbles, deal 
cards, cut with a kmfe or scissor^ stir with a teaspoon in a 
cup, turn a handle or wind cottdn round a reel, more easily 
with the one hand than with the other Probably the best 
single test for rapid use is to ask the child to cut paper with 
loose-riveted scissors ^ Incidentally it is at times instruc- 

1 The etymology of the word 15 suggestive In the present sense the word 
‘ left ’ IS not connected, as is so often supposed (e g by Webster’s Dictionary, 
s V ), with the verb ‘ to leave ’ It is derived from the Anglo-Saxon ‘ lyft ’ = 
weak, broken (akin to ‘ lopt ’ or ‘ lopped,’ and possibly to the German ‘ hcht ’ 
and ‘ leicht,’ and to ‘ hght ’ in the sense of fragile) Thus to the Saxon the 
left arm meant the weak arm to the Latin and the Greek (if we may trust 
the usual derivation) the left hand meant the shield hand {laeva, \aid 
— archaic and poetic words), or,later on, the pocket hand(rtjKrf«r, a less poetic 
word, from the ‘ sinus ’ of the toga) These designations, as we shall see in 
a moment, might almost be taken as emblematic of the two contrasting 
theories of the function of the left hand in man 

“ In their earlier experiments investigators rehed solely or mainly upon the 
dynamometer The data collected by the Galton laboratory and analysed 
by Pearson and Woo were baaed on strength of grip , and similarly with much 
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tive to mate a note of an7 half-unconscious manual habits 
that are not influenced bj social pressure. For example, in 
clas ping the hands, which thumb is placed on top ? And — 

K ' ips a little moie significant — ^in folding the arm^J which 
IS placed on top of the opposite arm 
If quantitative measurements are required, any of the 
tests of manual dexterity described above may be employed, 
.^he child carries out the test first with the hand that he 
usually writes with, and then with the other? The index 
of left-handedness moat commonly adopted (generally, but 
inaccurately, termed ‘ index of right-handedness ’ or ‘ dex- 

trahty ’) is given by the simple formula X loo, where 

R and L denote the number of marks scored with the right 
hand and with the left respectively , a somewhat better 
measure of right-handedness is given by the formula 
R — ■ L 
R -(- L' 

CSo important is it to detect tendencies towards left- 
handedness at the earliest possible momenp:hat a word or two 
may be added on the testing of young infants. CThe critical 
period hes between six and fifteen months At this tender 
age a rough ‘ reacting test ’ is the easiest to appl^ Pro- 
visionally, in default of first-hand studies in this country, I 
suggest that the experimenter should adopt the procedure 
and the noims worked ou - t by ripRell .in- Jum^riAa-. ‘ A red 
■irod ’ ^ a red pencil) ‘ is held in the median plane, and the 

child is encouraged to make repeated efforts to grasp it.’ 
With the shy, the dull, and the mentally deficient/ a sweet 
wrapped in coloured paper is sometimes more raective. 
The examiner is also instructed to note ' whether the child 
uses one hand independently in his ovm spontaneous 
manipulations ’ — e.g in picking things up or flinging them 
down^ 

of the evidence in regard to primitive races But the dynamometer 13 
primarily a test of strength. , whereas right- or left-handedness as I have 
defined it turns pnmaiily on capacity for skill I find that as many as 41 
per cent of those who habitually use the left hand for skilled actions neverthe- 
less have a stronger grip with the right (see also Whipple, loc at ) 

^ Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child, p 80. Something a little more 
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Right- and Left-handedness in Two-handed Operations . — 
Vith ol der chil dren more recent investigators have urged 
hat tests’ sucETas I have mentioned, which they regard as 
ests of uni-manual activities only, should be accompanied by 
ests and inquiries upon bi-manual activities.^ These they 
livide into two sub-groups on a basis which at first sight 
eems purely ernpirical. The typical activities chosen are (1)'' 
hrowing a ball (^r the um-manual test), and (for the bi- 
nanual tots) (11) using a cricket bat, a goli club, or an axe, 
ind (ill) using a pitchfork, a shovel, or a broom — ^the use of 
he bat and the broom being generally taken as the most 
■epresentative, A ‘ handedness formula ’ is then proposed 
vhich wdllndicate, by three letters, each individual’s habits 
n each of the three directions. Thus if he (1) throws with 
us right hand, (11) bats with his left, and (111) sweeps and digs 
vith his right, he is classed as R L R.'^But what are we to 
■egard as ‘ right-handed ’ batting or sweeping, when by 
lypothesis both hands are used ? The criterion proposed 
.s the hand which is held ‘ nearer the business end of the 
nstrument ’ — that is, the lower end, the end farthest from 
:he shoulders 

To me this latter principle appears quite mistaken (The 
real question is — ^which of the two hands executes the great- 
est movement and consequently undertakes the more delicate 
ind more active task of guiding or directing the instrument) f ^ 
[n batting, as in wielding a hockey stick or golf club, the 
Eulcrum is near the body, and the ‘ business end ’ executes 
the wider movement. The right-handed batsman, there- 

precise and detailed, however, is urgently needed m regard to both methods 
and results Miss Woottey’s method (fc of tnj) — ^plaang two coloured 
discs side by side in front of the child — though adopted by many early in- 
vestigators, seems still less satisfactory It yields one fact of theoretical 
interest with this procedure one can often observe a definite tendency to 
look towards the disc on the right quite apart from any movement of 
the right hand. 

^ The suggestion seems first to have been put forward by } Merle Rife 
(‘ Types of Dextrabty,’ Psych Rev , XXIX, 1922, pp 474-81) An extended 
investigation along these lines, made with the aid of a grant from the Ameri- 
can National Research Council, is described by June E Downey, ‘ Types of 
Dextrahty and their Imphcations,’ Am Joum Psych , XXXVIII, 1927 
(pp ziyetseq) 
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fore, almost always places his right hand below the left 
But in sweeping or digging it is usually the nearei end of 
the broom or spade that is chiefly moved With the 
broom, it is true, various methods may be adopted But in 
digging the movements are fairly uniform the left hand 
generally holds the middle of the spade and supplies a ful- 
crum , the right hand moves the handle to balance the 
heavy earth at the other end Should we call the ordinary 
method of using a billiard cue ‘ left-handed ’ because the 
left hand is ‘ nearer the business end ’ f With each of these 
instruments, apart from special conditions (e g. sweeping in 
awkward corners), the dominating tendency is for the oper- 
ator to work always on the same side of the body Thus a 
right-handed person keeps the handle of the bat, broom, or 
spade mainly on his right It follows that the relative 
positions of the two hands on the handle wiU naturally be 
mverted for swinging and for thrusting movements respec- 
tively — ^for swinging as in using a cricket bat, and for thrust- 
mg as in sweeping, digging, or striking with a spear or push- 
ing with a cue. 

If these observations are correct, the third letter in 
the usual ‘handedness formula’ should evidently be re- 
versed • R R L should be called R R R, and so throughout 
the series And, m point of fact, the figures given by aU 
investigators show that, in using the spade or broom, the 
vast majority of persons, who are otherwise right-handed, 
place the left hand down — t e ‘ nearer the business end.’ 
It seems whoUy illogical to designate this a left-handed 
procedure. 

Manual fly pes . — ^Those who lay stress on the difference 
between bi-manual and uni-manual operations believe that 
we must recogmze a number of clear-cut types. Instead of 
splitting the whole population into two simple categories, 
the right-handed and the left-handed respectively, there 
are, they assert, at least half a dozen subdivisions. Each 
type IS different in nature, and calls for a different treatment 
in the classroom. Hence they argue that all the earher 
work on left-handedness as it affects the child at school is 
invahdated from the outset. It over-simplifies the problem. 

Their detailed classification follows from the formula 
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given above A twofold division, as we have seen, is 
applied and re-apphed on three successive principles. In 
theorf this should furnish 2 ® = 8 possible types But m 
practice, it is said, ‘ there is no such combination as R L R 
and L R L. . , When a man is seen throwing with the 
right hand and batting with the left hand, then it is certain 
that he wdl sweep and pitch hay with the left hand.’ 
Hence we are left with only six ^ 

The suggestion emanates from America, where most of 
the more recent inquiries have been carried out To check 
their deductions, and to verify my own hypotheses, I have 
collected the following data from English adults The 
righ t-hand ed persons were mainly post-gr aduate students 
at a training college ; and to obtain a laf^ number of 
left-handed types I have extended my investigations to all 
the alleged cases of left -hande dness I have encountered at 
The following table 
XVIII). 


summarizes the chief results (Table 


TABLE XVIII FREQUENCY OF VARIOUS RIGHT-HANDED AND 
LEFT-HANDED TYPES 


Right haade( 

3 for Uni n: 

laaual Opei 

rauona 

Left banded 

for Uni mi 

iDUal Open 

itiona 

Operation 

Men 

Women, 

Both 

Sexes 

Operation 

Men 

Women 






i S 












llfi 
III J 




III! 




® S I I 




saf 1 




R R R (L) 

470 

512 

490 

L L L (R) 

265 

403 

322 

R R L (R) 

423 

1 291 

359 

L L R (L) 

24 I 

316 

Styx 

R L R (L) 

8 8 

! 14 8 

11 7 

L R L (R) 

44 6 


364 

R L L (R) 

^ 9 

1 49 

34 

L R R (L) 

48 

35 

43 

Total 

1000 


1000 



rooo 

1000 

Number 

215 

203 

418 

i 

83 

57 

140 


^ Rife, loc at , p 477 No figures, however, are given in support of this 
assertion According to my own results (cf Table XVIII, last hne), 
the rejected combinations, though rare, are hy no means non-existent. 
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At first sight the variety of combinations appears somewhat 
bewildering. They are largely accounted for when we 
00k more closely into the nature of those two-handed 
ictivities that are taken as the basis of the sub-classification 
\s we have already seen, the movements in the first set 
using a bat or a golf club) involve a swinging stroke, care- 
iully aimed and shlfuUy apphed . they are, in fact, difficult 
ind dexterous operations , moreover, they are learnt and 
Dractised in teams or social groups , hence nonconforming 
methods are apt to be quizzed and criticized until they are 
brought into line The activities m the second set (sweep- 
ng and digging) are by comparison coarse and unskilled 
brocesses as usually carried out, they involve a push or 
ihrust, and demand strength rather than precision. They 
ire generally undertaken alone , hence individual oddities 
may pass uncorrected ^ 

1 GeneraEy speabng, with the unsophisticated sweeper the natural move- 
ment in pushing a broom is rather like the movement in pushing a billiard 
:ue, a bayonet, or a spear The butt end tends to swing back past the body , 
the active hand is therefore nearer the butt That this is the mam factor in 
determining the relative position of the hands in sweeping may be seen on 
contrasting it with the opposite motion of paddling In paddling a canoe it 
IS the blade and not the handle that comes back past the body , consequently, 
the active hand must now be nearer the blade, while the other hand rests on 
the butt end This resembles the position in batting, except that, since the 
strong stroke is now a backward pull mstead of a forward drive, the palm 
curves round the front of the handle mstead of round the back For efficient 
sweeping mdoors, however, some skill is reqmred, and the movements, and 
consequently the hand positions, may often be altered accordmg to the part 
of the room to be swept Indeed, many women consider themselves ambi- 
dextrous for sweeping Further, at housewifery classes, sweeping is generally 
performed under criticism and instruction Hence girls tend to adopt a 
more conventional and therefore a more nearly unanimous position In 
sweeping indoors the girl is usually instructed to pull or draw rather than to 
thrust or push, and to press and keep the bristles down rathei than to fling 
them (and the dust) up and away The position of the hands relative to each 
other will usually remain the same , but (and this is a point that is missed by 
psychological writers) the same position of each hand relative to the handle 
is now reversed the left pahn is now nearly always placed over the handle, 
and the right usually under it, because the ‘ business end ’ has to be pressed 
doum—z motion which is given best by the left hand with right-handed per- 
sons In hftmg the ‘ business end ’ of such an instrument up (as in using a 
pitchfork) the left palm wfll be wider the handle and the right usually above 
It In thrusting (e g in strikmg with a spear) the palms are usually at the 
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The following conclusions, suggested the figures in the 
table, will now become intelhgible. 

(1) The commonest type of all is the type that is consistent 
throughout ^ (The right-handed tend to be right-handed for 
all the operations tested , the left-handed (except for male 
cricketers) tend to be left-handed^ But the tendencj is far 
from universal taken together^ 4 jie exceptions are mom nu- 
merous than the ruleJ^s(u)Tji the main, it is the degre^m s kill 
required, much mog^js than the number oTnands involved, 
that determines how the hands shall be used Thus hand- 
preferencejs much more hkel/ to vary in the different two- 
handed operations, which may be either skfiTeToFuMUled, 
than in different skilled operations, which maybeeiSer one- 
handed or two-handed j It follows that, among right- 
handed and left-handed alike, the preference in skilled two- 
handed activities, such as batting, nearly always follows the 
preference in one-handed activities, such as throwing 
The only noteworthy instance to the contrary is that of 
right-handed batting among left-handed men, which is 
explicable by social pressure (m) (Among the many who 
consequently employ the same hand for all difficult or 
dehcate movements,^hether the total operation is of the 
one-handed type (Sl of the skilled two-handed type, the 
procedure adopted for operations of the unskilled two- 
handed type IS fairly well divided Some keep the skilled' 
hand near the business end, so preserving the same position! 
for all two-handed operations, skilled or unskilled, I and! 

side Observe that, when a right-handed man thrusts, the positions of his 
hands, both as regards each other and as regards the surface of the, handle, are 
very similar to those adopted when a left-handed man bats Hence the 
man’s method of holding the more farmliar bat often influences him when he 
comes to handle the less familiar broom, for the male method of sweeping is 
generally to thrust or shove and thus he is sometimes tempted to sweep 
left-handed Similarly, the woman’s method of holding the broom often 
influences her when she comes to pick up a bat These somewhat thought- 
less and awkward positions, assumed with unfamihar instruments, are 
especially noticeable among those who are less efiiaent m novel activities 
of every hnd, t e among the less mteUigent. 

^ This may seem at first sight to contradict Rife’s statement that ‘ the type 
which throws, bats, and uses the spade right-handed seems to be the 
least common ’ (pp 474-S) , but it must be remembered that what Rife 
terms a right-handed use of the spade is here regarded as left-handed 
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holding brooms as though they were bats. Others, more 
appropriately, lleep the skilled hand near the guiding end— 
/■that IS, near the free end of the handle, and so follow out 
their one-h^ed tendency , this practice is commoner 
among iheSromemT^no doubt because for them sweeping is 
a relatively skilled operation (iv)ykmoiig the right-handed, 
those who throw with one hand and bat with the opposite 
are distinctly scarce, especially when the batsman is a male. 
Among the left-handed they are more abundant,] and, in- 
deed, with the males provide the commonest type These 
latter are mainly men in whom a left-handed tendency is 
present to a mild degree for batting they have learnt the 
orthodox right-handed fashion, but have kept of cultivated 
a left-handed method for bowling, throwing, and tossing.^ 
(v) Finally, /when a person uses opposite hands for one- 
handed and for skilled two-handed operations respectively, 
the procedure which is most consistent with both of these 
practices is almost invariably adopted for unskilled two- 
handed operations j e g the man who throws with the left 
hand and bats with the right, will use his left hand to guide 
a broom m sweeping and keep his right hand down on the 
handle — thus holding the broom much as he holds a bat 

I conclude that we cannot regard these differences as 
signalizing fundamentally distinct or basic types The 
^ght- or left-handed aptitude, whichever it may be, tends 
^to dominate throughout, though in differing degrees with 
different personsV-^ When comparatively weak, it may be 
easily overcome by circumstance or tradition, and may never 
come definitely into play in activities that require little skill 
and can be performed in various ways according to the con- 
ditions of the moment (as, for example, wielding an axe or a 
broom) When strong, it may influence every action. 

How far do these considerations affect inquiries on 
children of school age ? Plainly, among boys and girls of 
the class we are studying, it would be all but useless to 
attempt such classifications. Among the elementary school 

^ In golf, It may be noted, and in mowing, the right-handed form of tlie 
dnb and scythe often compels the learnei to follow the traditional method 
It IS true that golf dubs and cncket bats exist for the left-handed , but I 
have never heard of a left-handed scythe 
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population in London few of the girls pla7 cricket or 
hockey , and not many of the boys use a shovel or a broom. 
So far as my observations go, the younger boys at cricket and 
the younger girls m sweeping seem to follow almost without 
exception their one-handed preferences The older left- 
handed boys who play under the supervision of a master are 
usually taught to comply with the traditional practice , and 
the older girls who attend housewifery classes accept the 
methods of mopping and sweeping m which they are 
instructed. Though the degree of skill achieved by a left- 
handed child with a right-handed method is admittedly a 
little poorer, in neither case does there seem to be any irk- 
some struggle in making the adaptations required Doubt- 
less because no fine accuracy is imperatively demanded, 
there is nothing hke the conflicts that are observable in 
learning to use the pen Accordingly, if my view is right, 
these further subdivisions have no wide bearing on the 
problem of the teacher, and, so far as children are con- 
cerned, are of interest only here and there m analysing the 
general tendencies of certain individuals In every case 
what we really need are tests of ease of learning, not of 
habits already learnt. I have, therefore, not considered it 
necessary to supplement what some would regard as uni- 
manual tests with extensive testing for bi-manual activities. 
In the mam I have contented myself with the methods and 
observations described above. 

Questionnaires and Group-tests — For grou p^ inquiri es a 
questionnaire on the following lines •wi ll pick out a bout 90 
per cent, of those with left-handed tendencies ‘Which 
hand would you use^iJTo write, '(zT^fo draw or paint, (3) to 
throw a ball, (4) to strike with a racket, stick, or bat, (5) to 
hold a penknife, (6) to cut with a pair of scissors, (7) to carry 
a cup of water or lift a glass m drinking, (8) to clean your 
teeth, (9) to wind a clock or watch or musical-box, (10) to 
reach a book or plate on a high shelf almost out of your 
reach ? Imagine yourself doing these things before you 
answer , and underline the true reply ’ The words ‘ left,’ 
‘ right,’ ‘ either hand,’ are printed as alternative answers 
against each question 

For group-tests in class the simpler of the tests of manual 
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speed and dextent 7 cap. be readily applied | In my own 
investigations the ‘tapping, ’ ‘aimmg,’ a nd nracmg’ tests 
were chiefly employed^ 

II Results 

Degrees of Left-handedness — ^When the results of such 
inquiries and tests are plotted m the form of a distribution- 
curve, It appears at once tha1/right-handed and left-handed 
tendencies are entirely a matter of degree The curve is 
continuous. It is not, however, a normal or even a uni- 
modal curve. With tests of coarser activities, mvolvine the 
larger muscles of the hand'lnci arm, the distribution, it is 
true, approximates more nearly to a um-modal and sym- 
metrical type, as if for the largCT^i^scles the original ten- 
dency was towards symmetry or ambidexterity' though even 
here the right-handed, or perhaps I should say the right- 
armed, tendency seems to prevail. But with tests involving 
the fin^rmusdesjof the hand and fingers a completely or prer 
dominantly npit-handed type is by far the most frequent , 
the completely or predominantly left-handed typTiTnot so 
well marked, but stfil much commoner than the mixed Thus 
the curves suggest that the total population is made up of 
two widely varying and slightly overlapping groups, and 
that the individuals in the smaller or left-handed group vary 
far more widely (as, indeed, is common in abnormal groups) 
than do the individuals in the larger or right-handed group. 
What is noteworthy, however, is that those children whose 
two hands are of nearly equal dexterity as judged by the 
tests, nevertheless tend ultimately to acquire fairly definite 
preferences or habits Extremely few use either hand in- 
discriminately for one and the same skilled action , and com- 
paratively few use different hands even for different skilled 
actions 

^he double peak in the curve is less evident among younger 
cMdren than among old^ hence it is not easy to say with 
absolute assurance whether the increasing opposition be- 
tween the two groups is due to some innate difference in 

' f - ‘I'lestiomiaire and a senes of such tests, speciaUy devised for discovering 
left-handedness together with the results obtained by their use, have recently 
been described by Durost, he, cit suf. ^ 
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aptitude that exercises a slow but cumulative influence, 01 
whether (as would seem more probable) it really arises 
from an increasing self-consistency which in turn may be 
attributed largely to habit. The point of division between 
the two curves falls roughly at zero, t e where L = R and 
the child appears ambidextrous, this being in fact by far 
the rarest condition of all When quantitative tests have 
been applied, I have taken this zero-point as marking the 
line of demarcation between the right-handed and left- 
handed respectively 

Incidence of Left-handedness in the General School Popula- 
tion — With this line of demarcation, among the groups I 
have systematically tested, numbering about 600 children 
In all, I find that just over 5 per cent (5-2 per cent to be 
exact) appear to be left-handed. 

Of the children thus shown to be predominantly left- 
lianded, [only four out of five among the boys, and only 
thr ee out of fiv e among the girls, use the left hand to write 
or draw m the classrdorn. Based on a writing test alone, 
there^fbfe',' the percentage of left-handed children would 
prove much to o small, and would seem to dwmdle very 
rapidly witfi, age y With the generouslid of the teaclfSs^ I 
h.ave made’al^er survey in a larger number of representa- 
tive London schools, covering in aU over 5,000 boys and 
»irls ^ Here I obtained the following percentages (Table 
XIX) 


TABLE XIX INCIDENCE OF LEFT-HANDEDNESS AMONG 
NORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 



1 Ordinary Elementary Schools | 

special {M D ) 
Schools 

Nonnal 1 

Backward 

Defective 

Boys 

58 ' 

96 

135 


37 

6 0 

103 

Average 

48 

78 

XI 9 


[f we add the backward to the normal, taking each in due 
proportion — namely, one to ten — ^the general percentage of 
.eft-handed children taUies closely with my own results 

^ The teachers were requested to make speaal tests and inquiries for each 
ndmdual child The cnteria suggested were those noted above (p 27 1). 
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among the smaller groups It is a fraction lower ; but that 
is only to be expected with, somewhat cruder methods. Thus 
may conclude that at least 5 per cent of the ordinary 
school population may be classed as left-handed ^ 

Among the senior departments, out of several -thousand 
children, only seven vrore reported as ambidextrous when 
subsequently tested, aU proved to be definitely (though some- 
times only slightly) left- or right-handed In the inf ants’ 
departments there were tl urtv -two instances repor'S in 
which the teachers were in doubt for twelve, when 

subsequently tested, the formula ^ gave approximately 

zero. This confirms my conclusion that ambidexterity is 
extremely rare ; and suggests that,<(as soon as the child 
begins to form manual habits, a genuine ambidexterity 
becomes almost non-existent \ Among adults, those who 
claim to be ambidextrous are,"as a rule, congenitally lefK 
handed persons who have subsequently acquired a skill with 
the light hand equal to that of the left^ 

Incidence of Left-handedness among the Two Sexes , — There 
is a marked sex-ifference (tlT the boys, just under 6 per 
cent , and of the girls, just under 4 per cent appear to be 
left-handed The figures usually cited from earlier school 
surveys are based, as'^rule, simply on the use of the pen 
or pencil. Such figures, however, differ enormously from 
school to school, from area to area, and even from one year 

^ Ci 'Yahli'SNWl, iAso Mental and ScholasUc Tests , 311 Other investi- 
gators give figures ranging between 2 and 6 per cent , and averaging about 
4 per cent My higher figure seems attributable to the fact that the teacheis 
and I myself have rehed more upon direct tests of natural tendency and less 
upon mere observation of the child’s current habit in writing, drawing, or sew- 
mg Considering the shght divergences in the criteria, the proportion agrees 
qmte well with the figures found by Downey and others in America {Am J. 
Psychol , XXXVIII, 1927, p 323), by BaUard in London (J Ex-p Fed , I, 
1912, p 298 seq ), and by Oates in theMidlands (unpubhshed investigation) 

I sWd add that my percentage (unhke that of some other mvestigators) 
includes all cases, whether known to be pathological rather than natural, 01 
not These latter amounted to approximately o 3 per cent . m some of 
these the left-handedness was manifestly due to injury or deformity in the 
right hand , in others to a mild paralysis datmg from early childhood , and 
m others agam qmte possibly to some unverifiable damage or weakness m the 
nervous system or left heimsphere of the train 
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to another, ^hus, in two inquiries into left-handednes 
with the pen or pencil, I found the following percentages 
in 1913, 3 8 per cent among the bo7S, 2‘i per cent amonj 
the girls , in 1923, 4 9 per cent among the bops, and 27 pe; 
cent among the girls. It is noteworthp that the figure 
show a marked increase, particularly among the boy^ I car 
trace no such increase in the results obtained from system- 
atic tests of sheer manual dexterity, ^n the infants’ school 
left-handedness is almost twice as cornmon among boys as 11 
IS among girls , but the sex-difierence tends definitely tc 
dimmish during the later year^ It may be that the natura] 
age-changes in dexterity, which I shah describe m a moment, 
affect the two sexes differently My own results, however, 
were not sufficiently numerous to estabhsh any such effect, 
and quite possibly the change in sex-incidence with increas- 
ing age is an indirect outcome of school mstruction in an 
inquiry carried out by teachers, an effect of this sort might 
naturally appear more prominently Nevertheless, so^ai 
as the data can be trusted, it would certainly seem thatpoys 
tend to grow out of, or at any rate to correct, this habit some- 
what more readily , doubtless, too, both teachers and 
parents are less insistent with the girls'^ 

Age-dtfferences — Most observers are agreed that no clear 
preference for the use of the right hand or the left is to be 
discerned until the second half of the first year of life, that is, 
^ntil about the time that the speech-mechanism begins to 
ripen and the child starts to babbli>>. While the movements 
of reachin g , grasping, and picbng up (apposition of finger 
and thumb) are fhemselves developingj;liny bias towards one 
hand or the other remains imperceptible')> .^he infant of 
five months grabs with either hand or -mth bothly 
According to the American norms, ^nder the age 
months the reaching-response in nearly ah. ba bies involv es 
move rnents of two ha nds and usually of head andTrnqmh as 
well. *§0011 after this date, uni-dextralityTirSjicoverable in 
a very few By the age of 9 months one hand is preferred in, 
about 60 per cent, of the cases^ With these results my own 
limited experiments on Enghsn children are roughly m ac- 
cord. So far as my experience goes, during the seventh or 
eighth month casual observation rarely discovers any right- 
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handedness or left-handedness in the child’s spontaneou 
movements , bnt about this period its first manifestation 
may often be caught with an actual test If, for example 
by the conditions of the experiment the child is forced t( 
make an effort in reaching, then a pieference for the righ 
hand may regularly be displayed, though otherwise it woulc 
not have come to light vSoon after the ninth month ; 
preference for the right hand, apparently spontaneous, car 
generally be noticed in most ordinary activiti^and may bf 
seen even by those who make no deliberate tests (^By the 
eighteenth month the habit is pretty well established, 
Further tests will show that its strength steadily increases 
during the next five or six years — ^that is, during the pre- 
school and infant school periocT^ 

On left-handed children, my notes, though necessarily fai 
more scanty, point in most cases to similar conclusions. 
They are quite in keeping with the general view thatiin a 
majority of instances, though certainly not in all, left- 
dandedness seems to develop spontaneously.^ There are 
many^ notable exceptions, but these we may return to 
sxamine later 

One point, however, has hitherto received inadequate 
ittention. Tests on groups to determine norms, and on 
ndmduals to determine the dominant tendency of a given 
:hild, are too frequently carried out on a single occasion 
mly, Zif the test is repeated at intervals throughout the 
leriod during which a predilection is emerging, it will often 
le found that one hand is chiefly preferred on one occasion 
md the opposite hand on another As a rule, the same 
land IS preferred throughout the same day and even 
hroughout a period of two or three weeksj^ but m many, 
lefore the preference is finally fixed, it seems to pass 
kough a stage of preliminary vacillation During this 
mase, therefore, it is possible that accident or training 
nay clinch the eventual choice ^n an experiment made at 
ny suggestion in traimng two b^es of 9 months, it proved 
[uite easy to set up a left-handed habit, and later to sub- 
titute a right-handed habit, by s’lmply keeping objects to 
)e grasped first to the left side and then to the right side of 
he child^ Further studies on early experimental training. 
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however, are sorely needed <^xisting information leaves it 
uncertain how far the increa^ng right-handedness of most 
little one-year-olds is really due to the encouragement or 
the habit s of their m others and how far it has been left to 
nat ural de veloprneiiLrdrto sheer chamce^ 

In' t'ests'-TOth cKnHf en oFschdoTage my experiments reveal 
several instructive variations with increasing years The 
general result is that, at any rate up to adolescence, any 
approach to ambidexterity becomes (as our rough surveys 
have already suggested) more and more rare Ambidexterity, 
however, is not altogether an unequivocal term. Does the 
alleged equality between the two hands relate to skill alone — 
to dexterity in the literal sense ? Or are we also to watch 
for equality m speed and even m strength ? 

4 Jn strength the^fference between the two hands is never 
so great as in speed or skill ^ and a good many of the re- 
ported instances of so-caUed ambidexterity prove to be 
based on tests or observations directed more to the question 
of strength than to the question of skill, but even in 
strength a growing divergence is discernible ^With 
right-handed children the superior strength of the right 
hand increases, though slowly, throughout the school 
period, and becomes most marked towards puberty^ It is 
then, on an averagCj/about 10 per cent, stronger than the 
left The difference is comparatively small and its small- 
ness IS due, not merely to the fact that the strength of the 
right hand does not increase so definitely as its dexterity or 
skill, but also to the fact that many individuals whose right 
hands are more dexterous nevertheless show slightly greater 
strength with the left,> 

/M(Vith tests of the finer forms of skdl, on the other hand, 
the difference between the two hands increases far more 
rapidly during the school period, though it seems to dimin- 
ish a little after adolescence has been reached. At 8, the 
right hand is superior by about 21 per cent , at 14, by^ 
nearly 30 per cent , in adults, by about 25 per cent. With 
tests of coarser forms of manual skdl and of speed the 
superiority of the preferred hand is also less marked in adults, 
and even in older boys and girls, than it is during earlier 

1 See the results of the motor tests described above, pp. 262-7. 
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childiiood At 8, it is per cent, quicker , at 14, 16 pe 
cent , in adults, 13 per cent. We may perhaps infer tha 
tests involving little skill for older persons may nevertheles 
be tasks of some difficulty for younger children. 

These general conclusions are not without a theoretics 
/bearing. <^Much of the change that occurs with age can ni 
doubt bee^lained by practic^ But if this were the sol 
factor, and if the superiority of one hand over the other wer 
due exclusively to habit, we should expect that ambi 
dexterity would be far commoner, and that work with th 
inferior hand would be far easier, among the very young 
This IS hardly borne out by the facts But evidently, n 
view of the intricacy of the various processes, much more in 
tensive inquiries are needed Hitherto the influence both o 
age and of practice has received but little systematic study 
yet from the standpoint of practical treatment the problen 
is of urgent importance.^ 

'^/Association between Left-handedness and Intellectual DiS' 
abilities — ^The table above (Table XIX, p 281) shows th( 
incidence of left-handedness among the backward anc 
mentally deficient by comparison with children of norma 
intelligence. ^Among the backward it occurs half as oftei 
again, and more than twice as often among the mentallj 
deficient^ The figures in the table may be summed up ir 
the form of^co-efficient showing the correlation betweer 
left-handedness and lack of intelligence When the whoh 
group is divided into normal children and backward, the co- 
efficient IS ^^14 , and when it is divided into ordinarj 
children and defective, the coefficient is *19 ® One furthei 
point of practical significance is disclosed by the tests applied 
to the backward and the defective groups quite apart froir 
definite left-handednessAhe superiority of the right hand 
tends to be far less marked in the mentally defective thar 
in the dull, and m the dull than in the normal and bright, 

^ The available evidence on the variation of handedness with increasing 
age IS sununanzed by H E Jones, ‘ Dextrality as a Function of Age,’ 7 Exf 
Psych,, XIV, 1931, pp 125 et seq 

“ As before, I have used Pearson’s formula for calculating the tetrachoric 
correlations With the large numbers tested the probable error is well undei 

± 01 
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The connexion between left-handedness and inferior 
intelligence, as ordinary observation would indeed suggest, 
is by no means close or regular < Among bright and 
imaginative children of an emotional disposition, left- 
handedness IS far from rar^i, and biographers report many 
eminent persons, of high ability and unquestioned sbll, as 
having been left-handed Perhaps, however, the famous 
artists and craftsmen to whom left-handedness is ascribed — 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Sebastian del 
Piombo, for example — ^were, hke many brdhant operative 
surgeons of the present day, virtually ambidextrous. On 
the other hand, many of the dull and backward who pass for 
left-handed might truthfully be designated ambi-sinistral , 
they seem not so much dexterous with the left hand as 
gauche with the right. 

^Association between Left-handedness and Temferamental 
Disabilities -4jSfot infrequently the left-handed child shows 
widespread difficulties in almost every form of finer muscular 
co-ordination^ This is particularly characteristic of those I 
have just dubbed ambl-simstral they sqmnt, they stammer, 
they shuffie and shamble, they flounder about hke se^ out 
of water AwkwarcTm the house, and clumsy in their games, 
they are fumblers and bunglers at whatever they do, and it is 
evident that their general disability is as much nervous or 
temperamental as it is intellectual. 

In many of the cases, quite apart from the guidance of 
specific skilled movements, nervous control and nervous 
balance are conspicuously poor in aU directions . tics, habit- 
spasms, odd, incorrigible manneiisms, minor obsessions of 
every type, are continually observed or reported. Indeed, 
if It IS ever safe to treat left-ha nded ness as a sign or symptom,^ 
It should be regarded ratheii^as a mark of an ill-organized 
nervous system than of a duU ok a deficient mind Among 
those who are temperamentally neurotic, whether their 
intelligence be normal, supernormal, or defective, the 
condition is demonstrably more prevalent^ A rough 
estimate for temperamental instability in the cases here 
described yields a correlation with left-handedness of nearly 
• 4 , more than double the correlation of left-handedness and 
intellectual retardation. 
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'Association between Left-handedness and Speech Defects . — ■ 
Of all the neuro-muscular disorders that characterize the 
left-handed as a class, by far the commonest is their liability 
to disturbances of speech — in particular to stuttering or 
stammering This is perhaps the most noteworthy differ- 
ence between the left-handed and the right-handed as a 
whole Again and again it has aroused the attention and 
called forth the warnings of previous observers. To obtain 
exact evidence on the matter I have made a careful analysis 
of my records ^mong aU the right-handed children 
examined by me, only i *7 per cent, showed any tendency to 
stammer ^ Among the left-handed, 6 5 per cent — nearly 
four times as many — showed an impediment at the time of 
examination, and ii-g per cent were reported as having 
stammered or stuttered m the past, as against 3-2 per cent, 
of the right-handed 

'The detailed notes on my cases indicate that most fre- 
quently neurotic troubles, and particularly speech-defects, 
are found, not in those who are consistently left-handed in 
■ah their actions and left-sided with all their limbs, but in 
those of the so-called mixed type, that is to say, in those who 
are left-handed for some tasks and right-handed for others, 
and especially, so it would seem, in those whose dominant 
eye or foot is on the opposite side to the dominant hand. 
Among those I have systematically tested,^stammering is 
nearly twice as frequent among left-handers who are right- 
eyed (8 4 per cent ) as among left-handers wKo are also left- 
eyed (4 3 per cent.). This inconsistency may be either a 
cause of nervous conflicts or a symptom of badly-integrated 
nervous tendencies In either case it suggests some under- 
lying lack of nervous balance and stability that reduces the 
capacity for easy and efiicient neuro-muscular cq-ordmation. 
Such children seem to have a special difiiculty in kinesthetic 
control, which shows itself wherever the finer muscles are 
involved — in the co-ordinated movements of the eyes and of 
the vocal organs, as well as of the fingers and hands. Strabis- 
mus and heterophona,-*^ for example, are particularly notice- 

Strabismus or squinting is an actual or manifest lack of parallelism in the 
movements of the two eyes , heterophoria is a latent tendency towards such 
lack of parallehsm (See above, p 226 ) 
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able in such, cases. As we shah, presently discover, the 
stuttering is very apt to appear when injudicious methods 
are employed to tram the temperamental left-hander to 
write with the right hand and m these mstances a tempor- 
ary squint occasionally supervenes at the same time ^ It is, 
too, the child who displays these various inconsistencies in 
the use of hands and eyes who is most likely to be backward 
m his work — ^though not necessarily dull the child who is, 
so to speak, unilaterahzed throughout, whether for the right 
side or the left, seems to hold his own m the various subjects 
of his school curriculum far better than the child of a 
‘ mixed ’ or inconsistent type When, therefore, we come 
to practical treatment, it will be essential to consider the 
type of sinistrality as well as the attendant symptoms 

III. Explanatory Theories 

The Alleged Increase and its Apparent Causes . — In 
London, during the past ten or fifteen years, many head- 
masters and headmistresses have become perturbed over 
what they take to be an alarming increase m left-handedness 
among their older pupils. ^ This year,’ writes one head 
teacher, ‘ more than twenty of the boys m my department 
are left-handed ’ .^And he goes on to echo the common view 
that the high proportion which he finds may be, m some 
way or another, an after-effect of the war, attributable 
perhaps to a nervous shock suffered by the child or by his 
mother during an air-iaid 

In reply it may be remarked, first, that there is not a 
particle of evidence to support the popular notion that 
nervous shock or strain during babyhood may of itself be a 
direct or essential cause , and, secondly, that twenty left- 
handed pupils m a department of four hundred would, in 
pomt of fact, constitute about the normal proportion. 
What appears to be happening is this In the more 
advanced of our modern iiffants’ schools, greaterfrsfidctm is 
nowadays allowed for the natural mclinatic^K of each 
individual child. Influenced m part by the recent theories 

^ For an interesting discussion of the relation of these three functions, see 
W S Inman, ‘ An Inq^uiry into the Origin of Sipint, Left-handedness, and 
Stammer ’ (Lancet, 1924, Aug 2) 
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that trace stuttering to unwise interference with an innate 
tendency towards left-handedness, headmistresses no longer 
compel the young left-hander to write and draw with his 
right hand. Hence/what strikes the eye of the master in 
the upper school is ai^ undoubted increase in the number of 
children now coming up from the infants’ departi^nt who 
st ill use their left handsJor ordinary school work .^ut the 
increase observed is itself the outcome, not of a sudden 
spread of constitutional left-handedness, but simply of a 
change in infant school instruction. This interpretation is 
borne out by the figures I have already cited ^ so far as my 
hmited surveys can be trusted, though there has been an 
undoubted increase in left-handedness as judged solely by 
the use of the pen, there has been no traceable change when 
more thorough and more fundamental tests are employed. 

What policy, then, should be followed — ^the older prac- 
tice which maintained that any child caught holding a pen 
in his left hand should have his knuckles rapped, or the more 
tolerant attitude which permits each child to keep to his 
own peculiar predilection ? Clearly, no answer can be given 
until we know something of the causes of left-handedness. 
Is i t innate or is it acquire d ? Is it due to some irrepressible 
bias in the child’s inherited constitution, or is it merely an 
obstmate habit or an accidental trick ? Only when we have 
solved these problems can we say whether a right-hand 
training for the left-hander is feasible and wise, or whether 
It wiH be attended by unsuspected risks and perhaps by 
msuperable difficulties. 

Broadly speahng, the various explanations of left- 
handedness have followed two hnes of approach. The 
earher views sought to interpret it by certain physiological or 
biological hypotheses , the more recent connect it rather 
with certain idiosyncrasies of temperament Each, as we 
shall find, embodies some element of truth. 

DifferenUatton tn the Functions of the Hands. — Nature, in 
givmg us two hands, has apparently arranged a division of 
labour between them. /Seldom, either in primitive life or 
in civihzed activities, ^ both hands occupied m doing 
precisely the same thing at precisely the same time^ Carlyle, 
^ See above, p. 283. r 
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indeed, once declared that ‘ no organized manual labour 
could be earned on unless there were a common agreement 
as to which hand should be used for specialized tasks.’ ^ It 
13 not that one hand is alone active, while the other does 
nothing and reposes idly in the trouser pocket <Elach hand 
has its function but the functions are complementary 
One hand is used for the more lively movements, and the 
other for steady postures , one for the finer, skilled actions, 
and the other for the coarser and more mechanical. With 
most human beings the more delicate tasks are regularly 
allotted to the right. The left hand grasps the shield, the 
right hand wields the sword or the spear , the left hand 
grips the rifle, the right hand puUs the trigger , the left 
supports the book, the right remains free to turn over the 
pages , the left steadies the dress material or the writing 
paper, the right manipulates the needle or the pe)i And, 
generally, whether in striking, cutting, sawing, painting, 
drawing, playing the viohn, or lighting a match, the left 
hand takes the bulkier portion of the thing to be used, and 
holds it firm and stiU, the right hand picks up the smaller 
object or the more mobile part — ^the knife, the saw, the 
brush, the pencil, the bow, or the matchstick — and carries 
out the active and nicely adapted movements controlled by 
the fingers or the wrist. Clearly, an innate tendency to 
work in this way would avoid the hesitation and effort that 
would otherwise ensue were we completely ambidextrous 
and obliged to decide afresh on every occasion which of the 
two hands to employ 

We have seen that in two-handed activities, hke batting 
or sweeping, the usage of the hands may, among certain 
persons, appear at first sight to be out of keepmg with 
the usage in one-handed activities , and we have noted how 
many investigators have recently urged that the left- 
handed and right-handed should be re-classified into sub- 
types on this further basis We also saw that the tru€ 
reason for a divided preference had never been made clear, 
But if the account I have just put forward is right, and li 
the course of evolution has led, not to a predominance oi 
one hand, but to a division of labour between the two, ther 
1 J A Froude, fhamas Carlyle A History of his Life, II, p 407 
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we may regard the difiference between ‘bi-manual’ and ‘uni- 
manual ’ activities as merely one of degree And this is 
confirmed by more accurate observation. In most of the 
activities described as ‘ uni-inanual ’ — ^ivriting, hammering, 
eating, and the like-^ second hand commonly plays an 
essential though subsifiary par^ it steadies the paper in 
writing, the nail in hammering, and the meat by means of a 
fork Two-handed instruments, on the other hand, like 
brooms, bats, and spades, are generally weighty , and, 
whether one hand is needed or two, weighty objects are not 
manipulated with much address or skill. Consequently, 
/th e, task of simply supporting them is usually relegated in the 
main to the unskilled hanc^ Then, if guidance is required, 
the more dexterous hand is free to impart it^ Thus, as 
we have already seen, with the ordinary right-handed 
person, the left hand serves to provide the fulcrum, and 
hence is placed lower with the spade and higher ivith 
the bat, hockey stick, or golf club. But if no special skill 
IS wanted, it matters but little which hand is used or 
how the labour is divided Accordingly, tasks such as 
pushing a light broom, carrying a parcel, or holding up an 
umbrella, may be executed with either hand indifEerently 
If, however, there is the least hkelihood that skilled finger- 
movement may presently be needed for some other 
activity^=— opening a door, for instance, or picking up change 
— ^then the weighty object — ^the umbrella or the parcel — is 
kept in the left hand, so that the right is free In such 
cases, indeed, it is not so much the left hand that is active 
as the left arih the larger muscles are principally involved, 
and the tiny muscles of the wrist and fingers are engaged 
in no swift or dehcate adjustments In those individuals, 
however, in whom the right hand is not only more skilled 
but also more powerful, the common usage wiU, as a rule, be 
reversed, particularly for those two-handed activities where 
power is more important than adroitness. And generally it 
will be found that the anomalies in two-handed work to 
which attention has been called arise from exceptional 
requirements not merely in dexterity but also in strength. 

Such considerations, therefore, confirm my view that 
these mmor dififerences do not really constitute further 
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‘ types of handedness.’ They are simply intelligible 
developments of the two main types The crucial point 
to be determined, then, for any given individual, is merely 
this. Which of the two hands is more trainable for skilled 
movements and how great is the difference between the 
two ? Whether the individual is consistent in his habits is a 
subordinate issue. This further question may, indeed, 
throw light on the degree of difference , more probably it 
will throw light on his general consistency — a matter of 
temperamental stability rather than manual skiU ; but, for 
the most part, his behaviour in these respects wiU be the 
Dutcomeof comparatively irrelevant influences — ^the strength 
Df the two hands and arms, and the particular conditions 
ander which his two-handed habits have grown up 

Is Left-handedness Hereditary or Inborn ? — ^The first and 
fundamental problem, therefore, is whether the differences 
h trainable skill are actually innate fNexe left-handedness 
purely the result of accident or custom, the teacher’s task^ 
would be both obvious and simple But were it the result 
if an inborn proclivity, we should doubt if it was wise to 
work against it, and we should certainly expect modifications 
:o be harder 

^The popular view has always been that left-handedness is 
nborn.*^ Yet m the past many writers piUoried this notion 
IS a ‘ vulgar error.’ They have maintained that /the pre- 
ference for one hand or the other is learnt afresh by each 
ndividual^ Sir Thomas Browne, for example, held that 
:he right-handedness of the multitude is nothing but a sane 
ind serviceable convention ‘ It is most reasonable,’ he 
writes, ‘ for uniformity and sundry respective uses that man 
hould apply himself to the constant use of one arm. 
Dextral pre-eminence has no regular or certain root in 
lature.’ ^ 

Scientific investigation leaves the issue still unsettled. 
Various Imes of evidence have been examined. The first 
ind the most obvious consists in an observant study of the 
jrowmg child during the pre-school stagey In most 
nfants, as we have seen, right-handedness can Be detected 
lefore the age of twelve months* and the tendency seems 
1 Vulgar Errors, IV, 5. 
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o emerge about the time that the nerve-fibres running from 
he higher motor centres of the brain towards the muscles 
cquire their insulating sheaths ^irst-hand observapon 
trongty suggests that the child’s preference for the right 
land IS a spontaneous preference'N but this of itself is 
Lardl7 conclusive, since, as was not^ above, to exclude all 
xternal influence is never so simple as is commonly sup- 
losed. Hence even the most careful observers do not agree. 
Vatson, for example, is convinced that handedness forms 
lut another instance in which what is hastily mistaken for 
n instinct is really an artificial habit due to early ‘ condi- 
ioning.’ He declares that ' our whole group of results ’<pn 
he development of young infants ‘ lead us to believe that^ 

. 4 handedness is not an insjmct, but is socially instilled 
nd conditioned!? ^ Gesell,*^ the other hand, whose pre- 
chool studies are equal^ numerous, inclines to the view 
hat sinistrality, though perhaps in itself ‘ a secondary by- 
(roduct of a more fundamental family trait, ^s, indirectly if 
LOt directly, the outcome of ‘ ger minal factOT S.’ He owns, 
Lowever, that the testimony from such sources has proved, 

0 far at any rate, somewhat inconclusive ® 

A more cogent argument might be drawn from the uni- 
■ersality of the right-handed tendency In every country 
nd in every race, primitive as well as civilized, right-handed 
lersons far outnumber the rest. If the preference rested 
nerely on social convention, we should expect it to vary 
rom one community to another, like the rme of the road 
Nfow It is stated that in the right-handed the bones of the 
ight arm are longer and stronger, and the bones of the left 
n the left-handed, and that a corresponding asymmetry is 
liscermble in the skuU.® Actual measurements would appear 
0 show that the right arm is longer m 75 per cent oL the 
lopulation and the left in 9 per cent.^ Of course, <^di- 

^ Fed. Sem , XXXII, 1925, p 322 “ Infancy and Human Growth (1928). 

® Elhot Smith, ‘ Right- and Left-Handedness in Piimitive Men,’ Brtt. 
Med, Joum , II, 1925, pp 1107-8 

Schaeffer, ‘ Spual Movements m Man,’ Journ Morph and Physiol , 
ILV, 1928, pp 393 et seq Schwerz summarizes bone-measurements in 
bfferent racial groups (‘ Die Rechtshandigkeit des Menschen,’ Jrch / 
Lassen und Gesellschaftbtologie, XI, 1914, pp 299 et seq ) Among children 
luring lifetime, structural measurements have proved to be of httle use 
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lonal use might conceivably lengthen and strengthen the 
)referrecl arm, since at birth the length is said to be almost 
dentical^ But it is singular that much the same proportions 
pparently hold good, not only among living races of to-day, 
mt at least as far back as the early bronze age Indeed, by 
ixamimng the interior of ancient skulls Professor Elliot 
5mith claims to have demonstrated that the earliest known 
Londoner and the earliest known ape-man (Pithecanthropus) 
were both right-handed and his inferences seem partly 
lorroborated by cave-drawings of the Madeleine (late 
paleolithic) type and by the stencilled left haAds in caves 
of the earlier Aurignacian period. Judged by implements, 
tiowever, right-handedness was still far from general during 
the stone age The semi-erect apes show a slight preference 
for using the right hand ^ , and, going farther down the scale, 
a preference for using the right fore-limb is said to be 
somewhat commoner in normal rats than a preference for 
using the left or a complete indifference, while a prefer- 
ence for the left appeals to be relatively more frequent 
in dull and backward rats who have been deprived of vita- 
mins ® These sporadic observations are not very widely con- 
firmed But, so far as the available evidence goes, it would 
certainly seem that a tendency towards right-handedness has 
been passed down from prehistoric if not prehuman times, 
and that it first became well marked and widely prevalent 
during the early tool-using epoch when the hand gradually 
evolved its characteristicaUy human flexibility and skiU ® ■ 

to determme handedness , and a special difficulty even with adults is that 
the diffeiences between the two sets of arm-bones are not always consistent 
the right humerus is in most persons longer than the left, but at the same 
time the right ulna and radius are not infrequently the shorter 

1 See Kohler, Mentality of Apes, pp 32-3, 36, and VV N and L A 
Kellogg, fhe Ape and the Child, pp 54 et seq But a ‘ preference ’ is not 
the same thing as a readier capacity for skiU 

“ Tsai and Mauer, ‘ Right-handedness in White Rats,’ Science, LXXII, 
1930, pp 436-8 Most horses gallop with the right foot leading , other 
quadrupeds, so it is declared, show similar tendencies when averages are 
taken 

^ Cf P, Sarasin, ‘ Rechtshandigkeit in der Prihistorie,’ Naturforsch. 
Gesellsch m Basel Verhandl , XXDC, pp 122 et seq The earhest written 
record that I know of gives the proportion of left-handers as 2 6 per cent 
(men of Benjamin, Judges xx 1$, 16) 
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There is, however, a step in the argument which is all too 
frequently overlooked — a step that is particularly relevant 
here It is, as a rule, taken tacitly for granted that the 
'"causes of right-handedness and left-handedness are neces- 
“^rily analogous^o that, when right-handedness has been 
proved innate, it has been assumed as a coioUary that left- 
handedness must be innate as well This does not follow. 
Left-handedness might be due (as in certain individual 
instances it undoubtedly is due) to some interfering factor 
But since right-handedness is twenty times as common as 
left-handednes^nrect observations on the emergence of the 
latter are twenty times as hard to procure 

But a third line of inquny may be attempted, which 
would be stdl more convincing were it successful It is 
claimed([that left-handedness, where it eiasts, tends usually 
to run in families^ Accordingly, it is tempting to ascribe 
the famJy resemblance to heredity Moreover, the pro- 
portions of left-handed persons are small but comparatively 
constant , and this has naturally prompted the view that 
Left-handedness might be inherited as a Mendehan recessiveA^ 
Let us glance briefly at the facts so far as they have been 
ascertained 

' In this direction the most ambitious inquiry is that of 
C hamb erlain A population of ove r^ 12,000 was surveyed. 

It was found that^famdies where on^r both parents were 
left-handed, 17 per cent, of the children were left-handed 
also , in families where both were right-handed, oi^ 2 per 
cent of the children were left-handec^^^hamberlam 
concludes that ‘ there can be no doubt the t^t is inherited, 
but not as a Mendehan recessive ’^^/Unfortunately 
material was collected mainly by questionnaire, and writing 
fvas used as the sole criterion. 

In the cases of left-handedness for which I myself have 
iccumulated data, 14 per cent had a left-handed parent, 
md in 31 per cent, there were left-handed persons among 
;he remo ter rela tives In one family I found seven, and 

^ This seems first to have been suggested by Ramaley, ‘ Inheritance of 
Left -handedness, ’ Naturalist, XLVll, i^ij, pp 730-8 

“ ‘ The Inhentance of Left-handedness,’ Jotim, of Heredity, XIX, 1929, 

'P- SS 7-9 
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in another five instances of left-handedness. A French 
investigator, Aim^ Pere, reports a family in -which he traced 
as many as twenty-five 

Of the left-handed children in my backward and control 
groups, five had t-win brothers or sisters Of these twins 
two were ‘ non-identical ’ and right-handed , three were 
apparently ‘ identical,’ and of these again two were left- 
handed and one was not. In a separate inquiry upon the 
mental characteristics of twms, I found, in a group of 
eighty-four, four instances where both t-wms were left- 
handed (these were apparently ‘ identical ’ t-wins), and only 
a single instance where one twin alone was left-handed 
(these twins were manifestly not ‘ identical ’). With the 
identical twins, it might perhaps be argued that sympathy 
or similar instruction could have produced the similar 
habits ; yet this seems scarcely tenable, for in three in- 
stances one or both had been trained almost from infancy to 
use the right hand, and the left-handedness was only re- 
vealed by careful inquiry and testing Other investigators 
likewise find that ‘ a great majority of the unequivocal cases 
of identical t-wins exhibit a same-sided asymmetry ’ , stiU, 
it seems equally certain that a few do not, and so the genesis 
of left-handedness proves far more complex than might at 
first sight be expected ^ 

Can these facts be explained -without invobng heredity in 
some form or other ? It is a commonplace, m discussing 
psychological transmission, to insist that a resemblance 

* H H. Ne-wman, ‘ Mental and Physical Traits of Identical Twins Reared 
Apart,’ Joum of Heredity, XX, 1920, pp 49, 97, 153, et seq From lus 
studies Newman concludes that left-handedness is inherited as a Mendehan 
recessiTe, but that occasionally epigenetic development (t e the differentia- 
tion resulting from environmental influences and the interaction of the parts 
of the developing embryo -with each other) may result in discrepancies 
between one twin and the other (‘ Studies of Human Twins,’ Btol Bull , 
LV, 1928, pp 298-315) It may be remarked that similarity of finger-prints 
and hand-pnnts has been put forward as one method of distinguishing 
‘ identical twins ’ and that some observers daim to have noted significant 
differences in the finger-prints of the left-handed both in left-handed twins 
and in left-handers generally Newman’s hypothesis is criticized by ReicMe 
(‘Diagnosis of Monovular Twmmng,’ Ibtd , LVI, 1929, pp 313 seq) 
Cf also Wilson and Jones, ‘ Left -handedness in Twins,’ Genetics, XVII, 1932, 
pp 560 et seq 
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between parents and offspring does not of itself provide 
proof of inheritance. Unlike physical characteristics, mental 
characteristics may owe their resemblance to imitation At 
the moment psychologists are far more chary of admitting 
heredity as an explanatory principle than they were twenty 
or thirty years ago Thus, it is contendedAhe left-handed 
child may have simply copied his parent’s left-handednessA’ 
and the behaviourist, as we have seen, ascribes left-handed 
and right-handed habits to what he calls Conditioning,’ 
that IS, to l earmng by slow as s ociati on > 

Now there can be no question that right-handed and left- 
handed habits can at times be formed m this way We 
have seen how the left-handed youngster may, when he 
comes to play m a cricket team, adopt a right-handed 
method of holding the bat. I have several examples where 
right-handed pupils (all of them girls) copied left-handed 
methods from a left-handed teacher A But to explain every 
case along these hnes would hardly be possible. In orphan- 
ages I have found many instances of left-handed children 
who had been taken from their left-handed parents during 
their earliest months. In other famihes the left-handed 
relatives are not the parents at all, but grandparents, uncles, 
aunts, or cousins, whom the child has rarely-seen. Finally, 
It IS quite easy in these days to discover young people who 
have come to write or sew vnth the left hand, without ever 
knowing that their father or mother was left-handed The 
parent, brought up in an austerer age when conventions 
were more sternly imposed, has adopted right-handed 
methods during childhood , and, not until a searching 
inquiry has been made, is it remembered that he was left- 
handed m his earher years. 

imitation, therefore, may account for some instances it 
cannot account for ally We must look for some other mode 
of regular transmission. 

Here reflection suggests one obvious factor influencing a 
child long before he is likely to imitate, in any true sense of 
the word. It is a factor winch operates just about the time 
that most children develop, a preference for one hand rather 
than the other — ^namely/the mode by which the mother 
carries the child when he is old enough to sit up in her arms. 
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Every mother, it might be supposed, would regularly use her 
stronger hand to support her baby Hence, if she is right- 
handed she will naturally hold him on her right side The 
child will accordingly put his left arm round her neck, and 
so have his right hand outwaid, and free for active move- 
ment Conversely, if the left-handed mother holds her baby 
on the opposite side, the child will use not his right but 
his left hand to pick up his toys or to wave ‘ Good-bye 

Now the right-handed method of holding the baby^ems 
certainly looked upon as orthodox it is taught in several 
institutions where nurses are trained, and occasionally in 
classes where younger girls are mstructed m infant manage- 
ment Further, a great many left-handed mothers un- 
doubtedly assume the opposite position Nor is it difficult 
to find instances where the mother’s attitude has apparently 
affected the movements of the child. I have three well- 
authenticated cases where the mother, from injury or other 
reason, altered her habitual posture , and the child in 
consequence changed from right-handed to left-handed 
habits — ^though, ^ must be admitted, the new habit did 
not become permanent,"^ 

Nevertheless, to attribute every instance of apparent 
transmission to this unconscious influence would be to fly in 
the face of the facts. First of aU, among the working classes 
It IS by no means unusual for the right-handed mother tc 
carry her child about on her left arm, so as to keep her own 
right hand free for work On makmg a peripatetic census 
in the streets of poorer districts, where mothers take then 
infants with them when they shop, I found that in seventy- 
three cases the child was carried on the left arm and in onlj 
twenty-seven on the right I have also examined a hundred 
weU-known pictures of the Madonna and Child, and fine 
that fifty- nine have the child on the left and only forty-on< 
on the right with the earlier pamters, in particular, th( 
left position seems commoner 

^^condly, the assumption that because the left hand i 
unskilled it must therefore be weak is, as we have seen, no 
altogether justifiet^ On the contrary ,'^he left hand is ver; 
generally used for^arrying heavy objects p Wider observa 
tion will show that, even where a mother clasps her chili 
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against her right shoulder, she often uses her left hand to 
support him, leaving to the right hand, as the more delicate 
and more agile member, the task of supplying any additional 
adjustment or aid. Glance again at the best-known 
Madonnas of all — ^the Sistine and the Madonna del Gran- 
duca in the one the child is on the mother’s right, in the 
other on her left , yet in both Raphael has placed the left 
hand beneath the child to bear his main weight 

Thirdly, my own records include at least a score of cases 
where a right-handed mother has habitually carried the 
child on her left arm, and the child nevertheless has in the 
end become right-handed, as if his own right-handedness 
rested on an inherited tendency that reappeared and slowly 
ripened,^ irrespective of the freer opportunity for exercise 
thus afforded to the left I have half a dozen more where 
the child of a left-handed mother was never carried by the 
mother at all, but by a right-handed nurse who adopted the 
orthodox right-handed method, and stdl the child developed 
a left-handed habit And I could cite another dozen, 
where a left-handed mother with a family of several chil- 
dren adopted the same method for every one, and yet some 
turned out right-handed and others left-handed. Finally, 
the explanation proposed must plainly breakdown altogether 
m the mstances where, not the mother, but the father is 
the left-handed parent of the left-handed child. Indeed, in 
accordance with the usual sex-difference, among the various 
famdies whose pedigrees I have traced, the left-handed rela- 
tives were far more often male than female. What is 
more, the proportion of male and female left-handers proves 
to be singularly constant , and this of itself is suggestive of 
-some specific law or principle, ^^ft-handedness, we have 
seen, occurs nearly twice as often among boys as among girls^ 
and a similar ratio holds good among adults, when careful 
tests or inquiries are made, and has, m fact, been noted by 
almost aU observers. Such points as these raise a strong 
presumption that left-handedness depends on much the 
same conditions as sex — namely, on innate constitution. 

^ Woolley (‘ Developmept of Right-liaiidediiess in tlie Normal Infant,’ 
Psych, Rev , XVII, 1910, pp. 17-41) records an instance of this kind in a 
child she kept under eiperunental observation 
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I find it, therefore, quite incredible that the various facts 
I have summarized can be interpreted in terms of habit- 
formation only, without invoking the influence of some 
innate and inheritable factor as well This general conclusion 
is borne out by prolonged observation of young children 
under scrupulously controlled conditions '^When every effort 
IS made to prevent the child being affected by conscious or 
unconscious influences, a preferential tendency seems in the 
majority of cases to develop at much the same age, and to 
develop fully, freely, and spontaneously"^ 

StiU, when all is said, the very need for these circuitous 
arguments has its own significance — a significance which 
bears directly on the practical problems of the teacher It 
imphes, first, that the inherited bias must in most instances 
be comparatively slight, otherwise it would not be so diffi- 
cult to substantiate , and, secondly, that there must be 
numerous instances, more or less exceptional, which cannot 
be explained by heredity at all With any individual 
child, therefore, other factors must be cautiously ruled out 
before any innate tendency can be safely presumed. 

Cases apparently Congenital. Sub-types . — ^Among what 
are usually regarded as congenital cases, two distinct groups 
or sub-types seem discernible I am tempted to call them 
anatomical and temperamental respectively. In the former 
the left -handedness seems to rest primarily on a structural 
basis , in the latter it seems to arise — ^to borrow a term from 
the neurologist — ^rather as a functional symptom In both, 
so far as the evidence goes, the left-handedness appears 
spontaneously in the individual, and is traceable in several 
members of the family but in the former the peculiarities 
accompanying it may be most easily described in bodily 
terms , in the latter they may be described in psychological. 

In the anatomical type (if 1 may use so loose an expression) 
the dexterity of the left hand appears as one special instance 
of a general transference of muscular dexterity from the 
right side of the body to the left In these cases the 
superiority of the left hand in nearly every test is definite 
and outstanding. Further, the left-sided preference often 
extends to other members of the body — ^to the left eye and 
to the left leg. 
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These are the cases that fit best with the explanation 
which, as we shall see in a moment, has been mainly put 
forward by anatomists and physiologists, namely, that, just 
as in some persons the heart may be found on the right side 
of the body, and the liver on the left, so in others there is an 
inborn transposition of structural delicacy and functional 
superiority from the left hemisphere of the brain to the 
right hemisphere and from the right side of the body to the 
left 

In all such cases the marked feature is the co-existence of 
other reversals. A left-handed child of this type usually 
hops and kicks with his left foot and uses his left eye for pre- 
dominant fixation ^ Of the left-handed cases tested by me, 
82 per cent were left-footed , of the right-handed, 94 per 
cent, were right-footed (the exceptions being often explic- 
able by injury or deformity), ^f the left-handed cases, 

I 61 per cent, were left-eyed (57 per cent among the boys 
1 and 65 per cent among the girls) , of the right-handed, 

^ The use of the foot is not always consistent The moie important tests 
or questions are — with winch foot does the child (i) first step off, (2) first step 
up, (3) first step down, (4) kick, (5) hop, (6) press (as in digging with a spade 
or stamping on a ball of paper), (7) spring off (as in jumping), (8) tap moat 
rapidly In marching the regular instruction is to step off with the left foot 
first , and actual measurements on adults indicate that the bones of the left 
leg are usually longer Once again the whole inquiry turns out to be unex- 
pectedly complex 

For testing the relative dominance of the two eyes, the following method 
IS the simplest Stand about 10 yards from the child, and tell him to hold 
up a finger or a rmg in front of your nose It will then be found that nearly 
all the right-handed children, but less than half the left-handed, bring the 
ring or finger before their own right eye, thus neglecting the image seen 
with their left For tiny children it is better to give the child a card with 
a hole m it, and require him to look at a second card showing three objects — 
say, a green leaf, a silver star, and a red cherrj — placed at intervals of 5 inches 
He IS to hold the card so that he sees notlung but the star through the hole 
The test should be repeated both with the right hand and with the left, since 
occasionally a child may tend at first to put the ring or hole in front of the 
eye nearest to the hand employed — ^the left eye if he uses the left hand, the 
right eye if he uses the right It is perhaps a neglect of this precaution that 
accounts for the high correspondences reported by one or two investigators 
With adults the use of the right eye or the left for the telescope, for the 
microscope, or for the sighting apparatus of a gun, depends on many different 
influences, and is not a rehable critenon a speaal test is always needful. 
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y3 per cent were right-eyed (70 per cent among the boys 
and 77 per cent among the girls):^, The correlations are — 
for correspondence between hand smd foot ’86, and between 
hand and eye -77 ^ Similar reversals are often found in the 
relatives , but it is difficult to investigate relatives as well as 
children with the completeness that a statistical comparison 
would require Rough as they are, however, the figures 
suggest that this type is by far the more numerous of the two. 

In the temperamental cases the child rarely shows 
reversals extendmg to other parts of the body, and often he 
IS left-handed for certain actions only significantly enough, 
these are, as a rule, the very actions in which the opposite 
usage — namely, the ri^^handed — ^is most rigorously en- 
joined by— stjg ial c onvStion Often other neurotic or 
temperamental peculiarities are reported both m the child 
and in his relatives , and, although among the relatives left- 
handedness is Itself also reported (otherwise the condition 
would hardly get described as congenital), it is not found 
with any gieat frequency 

Strictly speaking, of course, the left-handedness as such is 
here no more congenital than insanity or tuberculosis is 
congemtal At most it can be only an indirect consequence 
of some deeper underlying tendency What seems to be 
inherited is, as it were, a peculiar disposition or tempera- 
mental diathesis in virtue of which, under certain social 
conditions, left-handedness is particularly apt to appear as a 
quasi-neurotic reaction. But were I pmsed, I should m 
the last resort contend that probably forms of left- 

1 The coefficients are the tetrachoric correlations calculated by the method 
described m Appendix III This method assumes that both of the 
characteristics to be correlated — ^intelhgence and the strength of the ten- 
dency to use the left hand, etc, — are distributed by continuous variation 
and more or less in accordance with the normal curve Left-handedness, 
however, as we have already seen, does not appear to be distributed normally 
Nevertheless, it is not to be regarded as a completely discontinuous trait, 
sharply marked off from nght-handedness Both are found with vary- 
ing degrees of strength Hence, for purposes of a rough calculation, the 
method seems permissible The correlation between eye and hand appar- 
ently dimimshes with age among the older children, and again among 
students, I find less than half of the left-handers left-eyed but the groups 
are too small to allow any certain conclusion to be drawn. 
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handedness are only indirectly hereditary post-natal 
influence seems always to enter ih> Hence at bottom the 
difference is largely one of degree. 

I must accordmgly repeat that, here as elsewhere in 
psychology, our present knowledge is far too meagre to 
allow us to declare with any assurance what is inborn and 
what IS not The distinction is drawn only with a view to 
Its practical corollaries. In the one case the condition can 
hardly be prevented and very seldom changed in the 
other, suitable precautions may be expected to preclude its 
formation, and, when formed, the condition may be hope- 
fully treated or restrained 

The moral is plam \Jn no case should the left-handedness 
be regarded as a limited or isolated symptom It must be 
considered in the light of other associated characteristics. 
The teacher, theiefore, should always .note whether the 
child’sjr^erence for the left extends to othe r ph ysical 
actions or is restr icted only to the hand, and whether it 
affects all the finer movements of the hands or only sjogie , 
and furtEerhbwffar^ if at all, it seems to be constitut iona] — 
part of a general one-sided organization, and how far it is a 
sem i-neuroti c reaction or perhaps even a merely a ccide ntal 
or obs tinate j iabit > 

Cases affarently Acquired — That left-handedness is in 
some instances nothing but an acquired habit appears un- 
questionable I have several cases where the child was 
left-handed for certain old and long-established movements 
— for writing, for sewing, or for the use of the knife and 
fork, while in nearly all the psychological tests he showed un- 
mistakably that his right hand was superior in dexterity. 
In a few, the emergence or fixation of a^atural right- 
handed tendency had apparently been prevented or post- 
poned by injury to the right hand itself during the critical 
period ■ under such conditions a temporary left-handedness 
may develop, and at times get permanently established!^ I 
also havereports of three cases where both hands were injured 
durmg the crucial stage, and the child, presumably for some 
accidental reason, became in the end left-handed. And, 

, although I believe that, as a general ruleAand-preference is 
not caused by eye-preference, since e;^-preference arises 
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later) nevertheless I have come across two instances in vvhicl 
left-handedness appeared to develop at a comparative!) 
late stage as a result of a severe but recent weakness in th( 
right eye one child — a girl of 13 whose right eye had beer 
injured and was covered by a'^hade — expressly excused 
herself by saying(^e found it easier to use the hand on the 
side on which she could see best > 

Whenever it is traceable to accidental factors of these 
various kinds, the left-handedness of the left-handed child li 
nearly always far less marked than the right-handedness ol 
the ordinary right-hander indeed, the results of the dex- 
terity-tests indicate that this statement would hold good, 
though not in such a marked degree, for nearly all left- 
handed cases, even where the left-handedness seems to be 
innate A few anatomists have even claimed that the acquired 
types can be distinguished from the congenital by structural 
measurements . they aver that, in those who have been 
forced to use the left hand by accident, only the muscles are 
enlarged, whereas, as we have seen,^n those who have been 
left-handed almost from birth, the bones of the left hand 
and arm are generally larger^ In practice, however, it 
would be far easier to measure the activities of the limb than 
Its size or shape 

Relative Frequency of Congenital and N on-congenital 
Types — Taking into account aU the data available for the 
individual cases that I have been able to subject to systematic 
study, I find the relative frequency of the various types to 
be as follows Cases in which left-handedness seems pre- 
dominantly an acquired habit, 17 per cent , cases in which 
left-handedness appears predominantly hereditary (left- 
handedness spontaneous, found usually in several members 
of the famdy, and accompanied by other anatomical trans- 
positions), 36 per cent , cases in which an allied tempera- 
mental disposition appears hereditary (left-handedness, 
accompamed by temperamental symptoms and itself not 
found in more than one or two members of the family), 9 
per cent. , cases in which left-handedness seems to have been 
predominantly spontaneous, though the information is 
inadequate for further classification (no recorded instances 
of left-handedness in the family), 38 per cent 
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The answer, therefore, to our original question amounts 
to this We may agree that in most human beings— 
possibly in all — a tendency to use the one hand rather that 
the other is, in a greater or lesser degree, congenital 
Opportumty, exercise, social influence and suggestion, how- 
evei, are needed to call out this tendency, and ultimatelj 
to fix It. Moreover, we have been led to suspect that thf 
initial congenital tendency is by no means so overwhelming 
as casual observation of adult habits might at first convey 
and that its strength varies widely from one person tc 
another The left-handed tendencies, hke the right- 
handed, often appear not only innate, but also, at any rat( 
in many instances, hereditary, and incline in their inherit- 
ance to be sex-limited Accordingly it remains quit< 
conceivable that the underlying or contributory factor maj 
follow Mendelian laws, and act as a ‘ recessive ’ , but it cai 
scarcely be maintained that left-handedness as such — t e. al 
the manifestations covered by that somewhat inezac 
phrase — is to be regarded as a Mendelian recessive or evei 
as in itself strictly congemtal and innate ^ 

^ The cbef objection to a Mendelian interpretation is that left-handed 
ness, as we have seen, is so largely a matter of degree (For an eximinatioi 
of this question along statistical lines, see Pearson and Woo, Biotnetnkci 
XIX, 1927, p 199 ) Nevertheless, as I have already remarked, a closer stud 
of some of the curves of distribution reveals that, underlying the crude dats 
there are at times indications of two mutually exclusive tendencies Henc 
broad statistical surveys, such as that of Chamberlain, can hardly be taken t 
disprove the possibility of a Mendelian interpretation of certain forms c 
lateral asymmetry More mtensive studies are wanted In my ow: 
records there are three famihes m which both parents were left 
handed Were the condition a simple recessive, Mendelian principle 
would require that all their children should be left-handed Th 
happened in none of the famihes, although every child was thoroughly teste 
to detect any latent left-handedness. The proportions in fact were fairl 
equally divided That, of itself, would seem to dispose of the recessive theor 
in Its simplest form I would suggest that the prinaples underlying th 
inheritance of left -sidedness may possibly be found abn to those that gover 
hemilateral asymmetry (or, m plam language, lopsidedness) in general. Fei 
men have symmetric j faces or symmetneal finger-prints where the asym 
metry is well-marked — e g in difierently coloured mses or difierently shape 
ear-lobes — ^it usually proves to be explicable by a double mheritance from t-w 
different parental stocks With animals when breeds are crossed — four-toe 
game fowl with five-toed Dorkmgs, fantail and homer pigeons, cattle vnt 
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Causes of Right-handedness — -We can, however, hardly 
hope to -understand why the few are left-handed unless we 
know why the majority are right-handed This brings us 
to a far more puzzling problem. Assuming that hand- 
preferences are partly inherited and partly acquired, why is 
it that the right hand is so generally favoured ? Could we 
discover a reason or a cause, the teacher’s task would be 
clearer for he would then know how much was to be 
gained or risked by training the left-hander in right- 
handed habits. 

A survey of the literature shows that most theorists have 
sought a physiological rather than a social explanation, and 
have principally mclined towards one or other of three con- 
ceivable causes • they have sought to derive the asymmetry 
of the hands from some prior asymmetry in the eyes, or in 
the brain, or in the viscera. 

(i) Since all movement is imtiated by sensation, it is 
natural to suspect that any ividespread difference m move- 
ment may arise from some corresponding difference in 
sensitivity In human beings, after the first few months of 
hfe, nearly every movement of the limbs that is neither 
reflex nor mstinctive is made in response to visual stimuli . 
and, in particular, nearly every movement of the hands is, 
not only started by the eye, but also controlled by the eye. 

Now, as we have already observed, most people are right- 
eyed as well as right-handed. They look at things rather 
■with the right eye than with the left , and when they wink, 
they close the left eyelid Further, the preference for the 
left eye, though rarer m itself, proves to be much commoner 
among the left-handed than the right-handed That has 
been demonstrated by the figures aheady adduced Do 
not these simple facts disclose a possible reason for right- 
handedness and left-handedness respectively ? 
upward and downward curving horns — asjTnmetrical offspring frequently 
result In breeding pheasants, birds occasionally appear which on one side 
are coloured hke a male, with a spur on the foot, and on the other coloured 
hke a female, with no spur such asymmetry is again usually traceable to 
hybndization In human bemgs the differences are less well defined, and 
speculations about their origm still more precarious But certainly, m one im- 
portant respect, we are all of hybrid descent, for each of us is the offspring 
of a male and a female, both of whom may carry different characteristics. 
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The dominance of the eye in its turn (so at least it is 
natural to suggest) could readily be explained by its superior 
visual acuity Galton, for example, supposed that by 
choice we all rely mainly on the ‘ stronger,’ that is, on the 
sharper eye. The inference can be checked by answering 
a further question Is there any evidence that the acuter 
eye is generally the right ? 

In my own visual tests both of children and of adults I 
certainly find that visual defects are commoner in the left 
eye, particularly among the males This is further borne 
out by the figures published m school medical officers’ 
reports ^ It is noteworthy, too, that the tendency to 
use the right eye for fixation is stronger in the males • 
and I have already mentioned two instances in which 
a child, whose right eye had been mjured or weakened, 
had, apparently as a consequence, become in part 
left-handed 

Unfortunately for the argument, however, when the 
observations are made on groups large enough to yield fairly 
trustworthy proportions, the figures actually found for 
acuity are far from analogous to the figures for right- and 
left-handedness (^Judged by visual acuity, the right-eyed 
should amount to only 56 per cent of the population, 
whereas the right-handed amount to 95 per cent It is 
true that, among the left-handed, visual defects in the left 
eye are less common than in the right ^ but the differ- 
ence seems much too slight to indicate a causal factor operat- 
ing upon a widespread scale. Moreover, systematic inquiry 
into individual cases shows that there is really very little 
correspondence between visual acuity and eye-preference 
when we consider particular persons “ Finally, the three 
differences themselves usually develop in the opposite order 
from that which the theory demands — ^the difference in sight- 
ing tendencies develops after the difference in the use of the 

^ For example, tkose quoted in the Board of Education Reports {e g Report 
for 1911, p. 38, and subsequent issues) 

* Woo and Pearson made a statistical examination of Gallon’s data (col- 
lected chiefly among older persons) and similarly found no correlation 
between right- or left-handedness and visual acuity on the preferred side 
{loc. cit sup) 
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hands, and the inequality of vision, as a rule, develops last of 
all! 

It might, however, be contended that these crude tests of 
visual acuity discover only the coarser defects due to errors 
of refraction, which in most instances appear relatively late 
in childhood and even change their nature during the period 
of growth The determining difference, therefore, should 
perhaps be sought, not m any difference due to defects in 
the lenses (which alone are looked for m the ordinary 
ophthalmological tests), but rather in differences in the 
acuity of the retin<fi themselves — differences that would still 
persist after proper spectacles had been provided or when no 
spectacles were required* Two investigators go further 
stiU. They assert that the fundamental difference apper- 
tains, not to one eye rather than the other, but to one side 
of each eye. Most of us see things (so at least their experi- 
ments convey) more distinctly on the right side of the field 
of vision than on the left. In infancy, they declare, objects 
on the right-hand side must actually look larger and more 
conspicuous, and so attract movements of the right hand ® 

But here the argument begins to stray into very nebulous 
regions All the differences reported are extremely difficult 
to verify and, as a rule, comparatively trifling — ^so trifling, 
indeed, that it is doubtful whether they could possibly affect 
the use of the two hands In any case, we should stiU have 

* The view that right- and left-handedness are the result of eye-preferences 
has been argued most trenchantly by B S Parsons (Left-handedness A New 
Interfretatton, 1924) Parsons also believes that left-handedness is inherited, 
probably as a Mendehan recessive , but apparently his meaning is that the 
dominance of the hand is due to a dominance of the eye and this in turn to 
a dominance of the cerebral henusphere — that being the real inherited factor 

2 One observer, for example, J van Biervliet (‘ L’asymetrie sensonelle,’ 
Bull Acad Roy , XXXIV, m, 1897, pp 326-66), finds that, on an average, 
the visual acuity of the favoured eye excels that of the unfavoured by about 
12 per cent , even when defects of refraction are corrected 

“ H C Stevens and C J Ducasse, ‘ The Retina and Right-handedness,’ 
Psych Rev , XIX, 1912, pp i etseq The non-physiological reader should 
note that objects seen on the nght-hand side of the visual field are focused 
on the left of each retina, and that the nerve-fibres from the left half of each 
retma run exclusively to the left henusphere of the brain, although those 
from the spot of clearest vision — ^the centre of the retina — ^run to both 
hemispheres 
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to asi fwhy should the right eye, or the right half of the 
field of vision, be better developed in nearl7 all human 
beings It is tempting to retort because nearly all 
human beings are right-handed, and so more practised in 
looking towards the right ^ The influence of hand- 
preference on eye-preference must be at least as great as 
that of eye-preference on hand-pieferen^e?- 
I / (2) A more widespread view ascribes the superiority of 
the right hand (and possibly of the right field of vision) to an 
innate superiority of the left hemisphere of the brain, which, 
as every student of physidQogy is aware, is connected with 
i the right side of the body, J'lt is said that the left half of the 
brain is in most persons heavier than the right by about one- 
eighth of an ounce ^ . certainly, the surface of the left hemi- 
sphere appears generally to be the more extensive * , and, 
since the motor areas lie in the cortex or rind, it is surface 
rather than bulk that counts Hence, it is argued, the 
muscular activities controlled by the left hemisphere will 
f attain the highest degree of skill , and this, it is supposed, 

' apphes not only to those of the legs and arms and hands, 
but also to those of speech. Of all our muscular activities 
those involved in speech are the most delicate and the 
most elaborate ; and, though so-called speech-centres 
are found on both sides of the brain, the speech-centre in 
the left hemisphere is alone said to be active in right- 
handed persons, while in the left-handed it is the speech- 
centre in the right hemisphere that appears chiefly to 
function Certamly, in the rare cases where post-mortem 
examination of aphasic patients reveals a damaged speech- 
centre on the right side of the brain instead of on the left, 
there it has often been reported that the patient was left- 
handed. 

None of these statements rests on very secure grounds . 
Yet they have greatly influenced medical opinion , and, in 

^ R. Bo7d, ‘Table of Weights of Human Body and Organs,’ Phil Trans. 
Roy Soc, CLI,p 241 The statement is denied by Cunmngham, Zor at tnf 

“ The Sylvian fissure, or dip in the folded surface of the brain, is said to 
be deeper on the left side than on the right This condition can be noted 
in the ape The most authoritative review of the facts here cited is to be 
found m D J Cuimingham’s Huxley Lecture for 1902 ‘ Right-handedness 

and Left-handedness,’ Journ Anthrop Inst , XXXII, pp 273 et seq 
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particular, have led many doctors to infer a close connexion 
between left-handedness and speech-defects. In conse- 
quence teachers have repeatedly been warned never to train 
the left-handed child in right-handed habits for fear of ‘ im- 
pairing his speech-centre ’ 

Even, however, if we admit a prior superiority in the left 
side of the brain, it stiU remains to inquire why is the left 
side so specialized ? 

(3) Few writers have faced this question The only 
reply would seem to be that all higher vertebrates, although 
to outward appearance symmetrical in build, are, neverthe- 
less, highly asymmetrical as regards their inner organization. 
It IS scarcely correct to say that the heart is on the left, 
though Its beat is felt mainly on that side but it is certainly 
true that the right Jjjng^i^^er^thai^the left, and more 
expjjasifek when a great effortrequires a deep breath. The 
liver — a firm and massive organ — ^lies beneath it, also on the 
right , and the softer and hoUower viscera, like the stomach, 
are in consequence shifted towards the left Thus, the 
centre of gravity of the body is definitely to the right of the 
middle hne Accordingly (so at least it might be urged) the 
natural disposition of the warrior or the worker is to rest his 
bodily weight firmly on the right leg, turn the palpitating 
heart and vulnerable stomach away from harm’s reach, trust 
to the more solid support of the right side of the trunk, and 
so use his right hand and arm for wielding heavy instruments 
and weapons ^ 

1 Cf J Struthers, ‘ The Reknve Weights of the Viscera on the Two 
Sides of the Body,’ Edin Med Joum , VIII, 1863, pp 1086 ei se^ For 
more recent weights and measurements see T G Moorhead, Jnat 

and Phys , 1902, July The man who, from palpitation or dyspepsia, becomes 
over-consaous of the left interior of lus body, tends to take up the asymme- 
trical posture here described , and in childhood, when the weary back gets 
permanently curved, the curvature is usually convex to the right This, too, 
IS rouglily the position in which (until recently) the soldier ‘ stood at ease ’ 

It will be noted that it leaves the left leg loose and ready to swing forward , 
while the weight of the nght leg might conceivably hinder the lengthening 
of the bone, for in right-handed persons the right leg is said to be, as a rule, 
1 little shorter In most armies the place of semority and honour is on the 
right, so that the right-hand man has lus right arm free, and the next has 
his right hand ready to support him When stationary, armies dress by the 
nght, j e by the semor , when marching, by the left, t e by the weakest 
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Were acquired habits inherited, some such hypothesis 
might account for the general inheritance of right-handed 
habits Since they are not, we must look for some more 
indirect origin O'hus, some have affirmed that the left 
half of the brain receives its blood-supply more directly and 
more freely from the hear^ and have even claimed that the 
left carotid artery is in most persons slightly larger than the 
right Accordingly, they have inferred that th^ nerve- 
fibres in the left half of the brain must develop their insulat- 
ing sheaths a httle earlier, and that the nerves on the right 
side of the body — ^the median and the sciatic — ^will grow 
more rapidly and become demonstrably, thickef^ 

These further conjectures, however, are, to say the least, 
exceedingly speculative , and the evidence in their support 
IS tenuous in the extreme It would be easier to maintain 
that the shght asymmetry in brain-mechanism originally 
arose from some spontaneous or accidental variation in the 
germ plasm , <>and that, in view of the internal structure of 
the body, a brain-mechanism that happened to encourage 
these right-handed, right-footed, and right-eyed tendencies 
would confer a slight but distinct advantage in the struggle 
for existence /Thus, families born with an automatic instinct 
to stand in this way, and to move the right arm first, would 
find themselves more favourably equipped in any swift and 
critical operation, such as a tribal combat ^ On the other 
hand, a worker or fighter who was perfectly ambidextrous, 
and possessed equally balanced impulses to use either hand, 
would cultivate a supreme dexterity in neither, and, when an 
emergency arose, would stand hesitatmg like the proverbial 
centipede, wondermg which hand to us^ At the same 
time, the left-handed man, with his centre of gravity badly 

1 The best-known advocate of this theory appears to have been the famous 
anthropologist, Cesare Lombroso ‘Left-handedness and Left-sidedness,’ 
North Amer Rev , CLXXVII, pp 440 et seq Broca suggested a similar ex- 
planation for the fact that the speech-centre, which still bears his name, 

18 usually located in the left hemisphere 
‘ Cunmngham, however, reports careful measurements designed to test 
this point {Report Bnt Ass (Anthrop Sect ), Glasgow, 1901) he found no 
difference 

* Ide, ‘ On Several Characters Shown by the Cross-Sections of the Median 
and Sciatic Nerves of Human Males,’ J Comp Neur,, LI, 1930, pp 457-8 
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placed and liis more vulnerable side ^ exposed, would labour 
under a handicap of his own, slight, no doubt, but probably 
at times decisive In the long run, therefore, the right- 
handed stock would survive in greater numbers and so 
perpetuate its specialized tendencies. 

Then, as manual skill became more and more essential 
in the semi-civdized tribe, this specialization of the two 
hands would become more and more prized, Piimitive 
communities are sternly conservative , and social opinion 
would teU strongly against any unlucky left-hander who, 
by some freak of his innate constitution, faded to conform 
to the regular preference and the orthodox conventions 
so eccentric a fellow might fad to find a mate, or, if 
he did, his chddren would be far less likely to hold their 
own. Even to-day the left-handed fencer or boxer, like the 
left-handed bowler, has what seems an unfair advantage 
§;he left-handed workman is considered awkward and odd, 
"We are told that earlier societies often ostracized such non- 
conformists. Many popular phrases and proverbs have 
come down to us, hinting thali(left-handedness was held to 
/be a mark of ignominy, dl nature, or an evd star^ The 
Latin word, sinister, conveyed and stdl possesses the double 
meaning ; the French, gauche, and the German, linkisch, 

1 It 18 a traditional behef — shared, I find, by army surgeons as well as by 
army instructors — that wounds on the left are more dangerous than wounds 
on the right I have heard of one sergeant-major who, at bayonet practice, 
proud of his knowledge of anatomy, regularly urged his men to ‘ jab the 
other fellow m the stomach and not in the hver ’ But to discover statistics 
supportmg such views, or even bearing upon the point at issue, is by no 
means easy Certainly, a thrust on the left side is more hkely to mjure the 
heart than one on the right Moreover, figures from post-mortems appar- 
ently indicate that mjuries and infections of the left lung are more bable to 
end fatally, and left-sided infections generally are said to be somewhat 
graver because of the anastomosis of the lymphatics from the focus of mfec- 
tion with the lymphatics of the heart Sudi differences must at most be 
very shght but the advocate of a ‘ natural selection ’ of right-handedness 
can always remind the more sceptical that a very shght difference may have 
large cumulative effects, when given 10,000 generations to work upon 
Far-fetched as it may seem, therefore, this explanation, or a cautious 
modification of it, appears to be the best that the evolutiomst can offer m the 
present state of knowledge However, until more has been learnt about 
human mutations and human heredity, it would probably be wiser to 
refrain from such speculations. 
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have the same. The left was the unlucky side in augury, 
as It IS in current superstitions to this very day • 

If left-hand fortune give thee left-hand chance, 

Be wisely patient ^ 

We stiU talk of left-handed compliments, marriages, and 
oaths. The right hand is the right hand in more senses than 
one 

The stranger greets thy hand with proffered left f 
Accept not ’tis of loyalty bereft 
Left-handed friends are underhanded foes , 

True openness a swordless right hand shows “ 

Despite the fact that aU through human history and all 
the world over right-handed persons are, as we have seen, 
more numerous than left-handed, it would appear that in 
prehistoric races, as in primitive tribes of to-day, the 
tendency was somewhat less universal than it is amongst 
ourselves , and the evolutionary theory which I have put 
forward would account, not only for the widespread pre- 
ponderance of the right-handed, but also for the gradual 
increase in their relative numbers ® 

If we now push our inquiry farther back still and ask why 
the viscera should be arranged in this specific fashion, the 
only comment must be that such questions cannot be use- 

1 Quarles, Emblems, iv, 1 4 In many country districts, if you happen to 
spill the salt on the table (hke Judas Iscariot in Leonardo’s famous picture), 
you wiE be told to throw a pinch over your left shoulder, for there the Devil 
is standing your guardian angel stands at your right (Cf HoweU, English 
Proverbs, 1659,' I gott it ore the left shoulder.’ But the superstition both 
in regard to spilt salt and the unlucfaness of the left can be traced at least as 
far back as the days of Greek and Roman augury ) 

® Harvey, Sheep tn WolveE Clothing, 1 98 

• The figures from nearly all civilized countries give 3 to 5 per cent as the 
usual proportion of left-handers Where women or girls have been eitamined, 
it IS generally added that only half that proportion, or thereabouts, is found m 
the feminine sex Rivers and Haddon give nearly the same percentages for 
several fairly advanced savage tribes An examination of throwing-sticks 
yields proportions of 10 to 15 per cent , or slightly larger McDougaU and 
others who have tested primitive communities where httle manual skill is 
shown, report a deadedly smaller preponderance of nght -handed persons 
The evidence from palmohthic implements, cave-drawings, and methods of 
working flints, also suggests a high percentage of left-handers one observer 
puts the proportion at least as high as 33 per cent. 
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fully discussed until we know much, more about the processes 
of early evolution and of embryonic growth Possibly the 
chance structure of some chemical molecule far back in the 
primeval stages of animal life may have produced an acci- 
dental arrangement that in itself had no real biological 
advantage either one way or the other Strangely enough, 
persons are still occasionally born -with the viscera transposed 
Those who have investigated such cases have stated that 
the transposition is unaccompanied by any effect upon the 
pre-eminence of the right hand closely examined, how- 
ever, their figures suggest a slight correlation ^ But after 
all, the astounding fact abou^the body is not its inner 
asymmetry but its outward symmetry. Chance would 
easily lead to asymmetry , but symmetry imphes a regulating 
factor.^ This factor must evidently be connected with 
balance and movement A moving organism, like a motor- 
car or a ship, may be asymmetrical within 4,but its outward 
actions wiU be far more swift and efficient if its outward 
form is symmetrical ^ It is only when we reach the first 
ventures of manual skill that some division of labour between 
the two fore-limbs begins to yield a definite gam. 

Of all these speculative theoiies the practical upshot is 
clear. No vital or overwhelming reason is discoverable to 
explain why the right hand should dominate in most 
persons, or why the left hand should dominate where it 
does The direct benefit is small and elusive. And this result 
agrees with the conclusion I have already advanced . 
namely, that the congenital bias in either direction must be 
relatively slight, and that its^trength varies widely in 
different individuals If this be so, the most powerful 
influences wdl after all be habit a nd custo mN The few 
experiments that I have made show fEiatHn most persons, it 
is far easier to acquire skilled habits with the unfavoured' 
hand than is commonly supposed and psychological 
analysis reveals that what trouble there is springs less from 
the lack of capacity than from the presence of irritating 

^ E g Pye-Smith. reports 28 cases of transposition of whom 23 were right- 
handed and 5 left-handed This is about five times as many left-handers as 
we should expect in so small a group , and the difierence is statistically 
sigmficant 
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conflicts. What the learner has to overcome is not merely 
the clumsiness or inexperience of the unaccustomed hand, 
but also the tempting impulse to employ the habitual hand, 
^The teacher, therefore, in his efforts to re-train the left- 
handed child, has to deal, not so much with a physiological 
or biological obstacle^j, as with an unconscious mental 
resistance Where the operation to be learnt is wholly new, 
and no impulse or emotion has as yet become connected 
with It, the difficulty of educating the less used hand is 
seldom great. In the woodwork classes at Copenhagen it 
takes little more than a fortnight for the average pupil to 
Learn to hammer, bore, or saw with either hand Many 
modern machines — ^the typewdter, for example — and 
several ancient instruments — ^liH the harp, the piano, the 
violin — require as much speed or dexterity in the left hand 
as in the righ^ and, in everyday life, though civilization is 
rigid enough about sor ne onn-sid ed activities — ^for example, 
s baking ha nds, its practice is arbitrary in regard to others. 
“The buttons on men’s clothes are to the right , on women’s 
clothes they are to the left yet neither sex complains of 
any hardship^ In En gland the tra ffic keeps to t he lef t of the 
road , on the Continent mainly to the right in~one half 
of Austria to the right and in the other half to the left 
and no'^e seems so far to have finally decided on which side 
of the car the driver had better sit or even on which side his 
gear levers should be placed Nor does it need much astute- 
ness to perceive that most people really use their unfavoured 
hand far more frequently than is commonly assumed 
^Habit, then, after aU, is the chief process with which the 
teacher will be concerned^ If he begins early enough, he 
wiU have no stereotyped habit to destroy, and the new one 
will be easy to instil, 4, But besides habit, and besides 
heredity, there is yet a third factor, which, all too often, 
remains ignored and unsuspected — ^the temperament of the 
left-handed child. ^ 

T^he Temperament of the Left-handed . — In summarizing 
the statistical results of my surveys I have already shown 
thal(left-handedness is decidedly commoner among neurotic 
children^ and, as we have incidentally observed,^alike in 
congenital and acquired cases of left-handedness, tempera- 
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mental peculiarities are constantly found^ These peculiari- 
ties are themselves significant. Although I have no con- 
clusive figures to offer, all my experience confirms the 
impression that, when temperament and left-handedness 
are intimately related, the pecuharities and neurotic 
symptoms generally take what I have called the sthenic, 
aggressive form rather than the asthemc or submissive^ 
Again and again in my case-summaries the left-handed child 
is described by those who know him as stubborn and wilful 
At times he is visibly of an assertive type, domineering, 
overbearing, and openly rebellious against all the dictates of 
authority. But more often his aggressive tendencies are 
concealed or repressed ; and the child belongs to a class 
well known to practising psychiatrists and famiharly dubbed 
by them ‘ obstmate introverts.’ Analysis or psycho-analysis 
wiU sometimes show that the left-handedness itself rests on 
an unconscious neurotic compulsion the dogged adherence 
to a perverse way of writing symbolizes, as it were, a secret 
desire to defy all conventions ; and frequently the teacher 
or parent will remark that the child is highly contra- 
suggestible, or — ^to use their own favourite phrase — ‘just 
cussed,’ in many other ways 

A shrewd mother once volunteered the account of how she 
had chanced on this motive for herself At lunch her six- 
year-old boy, who was supposed to be mcorrigibly left- 
handed, had unexpectedly seized his knif e and fork vnth the 
proper hands His nurse, from sheer force of habit, called 
out sharply • ‘ Now, Roger, put your knife in your other 
hand ’ ‘ I can’t,’ said the boy, ‘ and if I did, I couldn’t 
cut I ’ And so, all through the meal, he continued cutting 
his food with the right hand — a hand he had hitherto 
refused to exert for this purpose. 

Even left-handed girls, as a httle watchfulness wdl show, 
often possess a strong, self-wiUed, and almost masculine 
disposition by many little tell-tale symptoms, besides the 
clumsy management of their hands — by their careless dress, 
their ungainly walk, their tomboy tricks and mannerisms — 
they mutely display a private scorn for the canons of 
feminine grace and elegance. In both sexes this refractory 
' For the distinction, see 7 he Subnormal Mind, pp 215 et seq and p 269. 
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vilfulness IS most frequently to be discerned in what 
[ have called left-handers of a temperamental type , yet it 
nay also at times be detected among children in whom — if 
:he evidence can be trusted-^the left-handedness is 
longenital and even inherited Hence it is but fair to add 
:hat this hardness of character may be quite as much an 
iffect as a cause. It may itself have been budt up as a 
reaction against early and repeated remonstrance upon this 
7ery point. Accordingly, the old-fashioned teacher was not 
vhoUy unjustified in assuming that, when his left-handed 
Dupils declined to employ their right hands, it was not 
Decause they couldn’t, but lather because they wouldn’t 
EIis mistake lay in fading to perceive that his own insistence 
vas more likely to reinforce this obstinacy than to dispel it 
My final conclusions, then, are these. After examining 
both the statistical data and the various arguments ad- 
vanced by independent theorists, we are forced, I think, to 
idmit that the causation of left-handedness is far more com- 
plex and far more obscure than has hitherto been assumed. 
A.mong children of school age three mam factors seem to 
Stand out — ^heredity, habit, and a half-unconscious per- 
versity But their importance differs widely in different 
cases and a proper understanding of each one is a neces- 
sary preliminary to treatment.^ 

•/iv. treatment 

‘ Consequences of Left-handedness -^There can be no doubt 
that in school left-handedness tends seriously to impede a 
child’s general progress It may, therefore, easily prove a 
genuine cause of backwardness Not only manual activities, 
such as writing and drawing, but also — ^what is far less 
commonly realized — even reading, speUing, and composi- 
tion, in fact, every subject of the curriculum may, in 
certain cases, suffer as a result \ 

At the early stages the left-manded child is very liable to 
confound shapes or curves that turn to the right with those 
that turn to the left, particularly if he uses for the self-same 
purpose now the one hand, now the other Thus, when he 
first starts learmng.^to write or read, he is apt to mistake — 
far more than the normal child — ^letters that face towards 
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one direction for similar letters facing towards the opposite, 
b for d, p for and vice versa. Later, he may become 
uncertain about the order in which letters should be 
written, or figures set out for calculation Sometimes he 
wiU work his subtraction sums from right to left when using 
his right hand, and then from left to right when using the 
other hand , so that he ends in chronic bewilderment, no 
matter which hand he employs.<^Nearly always, whether 
old or young, the left-handed writer pens his lines more 
^.skSWly. In actual tests for quickness, I find that on an 
average the left-handed reach only four-fifths of the speed 
of the nght-handecp This means that, other things being 
equal, in the written exercises of the classroom or at a 
written examination, ^he right-handed pupil can get 
through 20 per cent mcme work in the same amount of timej 
Direct and visible results like these will have been noted 
by every observant teacher But the less patent effects — 
the mner, indirect, and temperamental consequences — are 
even more prejudicial 4 Day after day, at his desk in the 
schoolroom, at his games m the playground, over the dinner- 
table at home, the left-hander feels, and is made to feel, that 
he is peculiar, that he is not as other children are, that he is 
distressingly different, unable to do the most ordinary 
routine actions in the sama'natural way as the res^ Per- 
petually correctedAhe gradually acquires a permanent and 
oppressive distaste lor every lesson, task, or pastime, in 
..which his hands have to assist , and, if harsh methods are 
publicly used, he may come to hate school and human 
companionship altogether, and grow egocentric, moody, 
and full of secret resentment^^ 

Need for Preliminary Investigation — What, then, is the 
teacher to do ? Is every child to be urged to use his right 
hand in the traditional way ? Or should each be free to 
follow his private preference, unhindered and unrebuked ? 

Smce the factors at work and the difficulties to be en- 
countered differ so much in different individuals, no 
universal rule can be laid down The t eacher must learn to 
discrimmate between the various cases Five points at least 
must be taken mto special consideration -^rst, the apparent 
strength of the innate impulse , secondlj^ the age and 
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fixity of the left-handed habit , thirdly, the dexteri^ or 
lack of dexterity shown by the right hand , fourthlj^f the 
practical handicap that the individual child may snff^ in 
after-hfe, if allowed to grow np left-handed , and last, bnt 
most important of all, the child’s individual temperament 
To begin with, by applying the tests described above, 
and, so far as possibW by reviewing the child’s personal and 
family history, the tekcher should ascertain whether the 
dominance of the left side appears to be inherited or inbornj 
extending, more or less consistently, to every action and 
perhaps to the whole bodily organization of the chdd, or 
whether, on the other hand, the left-handedness affects but 
a few routine activities, and is unaccompanied by any 
smistrahty in eye, leg, or other functions, in the end 
perhaps proving to be the sole instance discoverable in the 
Eaimly, and so presumably attributable to accident or late- 
developed habit Too much weight, however, must not be 
attached to its seemingly innate character /No instinctive 
tendency becomes fixed except through ex^cise ^ and the 
teacher should bear m mind that, whatever may be the 
precise congenital basis for the preferenceJa persistence in 
preferring the right hand or the left is uncmubtedly more a 
matter of habit than of physiological necessity. Every 
ichoolmaster must have known one or two right-handed 
iluldren who have had the misfortune to injure the right 
land or break the right arm such a child is then obhged to 
main himself to be temporarily left-handed^) Here the 
ihange of hands entails no worry, no strain, and no exhaust- 
ng effort ^ I have made the most careful inquiries ; and I 

^ Doublless, the fact that the other hand is unavailable prevents a good 
leal of conflict , usnallp the child is a little proud rather than ashamed of his 
lefect, and wins sympathy mstead of rebuke I myself, however, can provide 
nstances where the onginal change has been almost as easy without the aid 
)f an accident, and later caused conflicts of its own during the efforts to 
hange back again When as a child I first learnt to cycle, I mounted and 
iismounted, hke most people, from the left-hand side of the machine 
L,ater it seemed desirable to practise domg so from the opposite side I 
iractised assiduously , and then found to my astonislunent that, in cultivat- 
ng the new habit, I had also formed a new impulse It proved singularly 
lifficult, and, indeed, almost annoying, to go back to what at first had been 
he more natural mode. A friend teUs me that during a long journey abroad, 
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have never 7 et struck a solitary instance in which learning to 
use the left hand in this way has been attended by any un- 
toward disturbance either of speech or of nervous equili- 
brium. 

^ Since permanent left-handedness results frorn custom 
mher than from an inherited compulsion, eaily vigilance is 
always necessary, unless the custom is to become set^ If the 
child is young, it is improbable that the habit is as yet very 
firmly rooted -Llg effect a change at the age of six is far 
simpler than at the age of ten. The later the training is 
^deferred, the harder it will be to break the wrong habit, and 
to substitute a correct one> Save, therefore, in exceptional 
cases, the matter should never be left until the child comes 
up to the senior department, and by preference should be 
dealt with before ever the chold enters school. 

From time to t ime, pa xenfes-who aie themselves left- 
handed or aware of a strong left-handed tendency in their 
families (sometimes conjoined with stuttering) inquire 
about the risks of a right-handed training for their 
babies. My general recommendation is that 4he right- 
handed habit should, if possible, be established before the 
child starts to speak. This can best be done by placing any 
articles that he is likely to want near his right hand 
and out of reach of his left <? g by turning his chair, or by 
moving his table, so that the table is by the right-hand side 
of his body.-^ Where this advice has been accepted, 
and I have been able to keep in touch with the case dining 
later years, the child has shown no discernible inclination 
either towards left-handedness or towards stutteiing. 

The success of aU such training, whether during babyhood 
or the first few years of school hfe, will depend largely upon 
the educabdity of the right hand itself, or, to speak more 
accurately, of the nervous and muscular mechanisms that 
control It Accordingly, either by short trial tests, or 

when apparently his wardrobe was limited, he tore a large hole, which he 
omitted to mend, in the right-hand pocket of his trousers He therefore 
developed a habit of keeping his money in the left-hand pocket , and the 
habit has persisted, so that for tbs particular purpose he is still left-handed, 
even though his wife now keeps his clothes intact His efforts to letuin to 
the more convenient pocket have only caused an irritating indecision, and 
have been abandoned. 
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better by a little experimental practice, the psychologist or 
teacher should try to determine at an early stagediow far the 
child is educable in this respect The supposedly left- 
handed child, who is merely clumsy and unpractised with 
his right and not very dexterous with either, is a case for 
cautious exercise in right-handed habits. The child who is 
genuinely left-handed, and left-eyed and left-legged as well, 
will often show a marked difference in educability between 
the right hand and the left, and wdl frequently resist the 
best-planned endeavours 

^At older ages the teacher should think primarily of the 
type of employment the lad is hkely to take up ^on leav ing 
school If, in his probable trade onjprol^smn, left-handed- 
ness can impose no handicap or disadvantage, then, at this 
late stage, it will hardly be worth while to start a prolonged 
and strenuous struggle to effect a revolution m old-estab- 
lished habit^ 

<^With the neurotic and unstable particular care must be 
pxercised._> A history of stammering, nightmare, or in- 
somnia, together with the child’s sensitive manner in the 
classroom, may betray whether the left-handedness is itself 
a symptom or effect of some underlying nervous disturbance. 
But since so many left-handed children are prone to develop 
temperamental symptoms, too strict an insistence upon the 
right hand, at any rate by repressive and reproachful 
methods, is always to be deprecated, even when no special 
danger-signals have been noticed 

It is, then, more especially in what seepa to be congenital, 
^temperamental, or long-standing cases, that the teacher, 
win have to use his individual judgment and proceed, with - 
the utmost caution^ With these reservations, it* is- my 
opinion thatAas a general rule, every child should be taught, 
so far as possible, to use the right hant^if only in view of his 
after-hfe. 

Almost the whole apparatus of our civilization — ^from the 
door-knobs in the house to the steps on the bus, from the 
lathes in^ the workshop to the handles on egg-beaters, 
sewing-machines, gramophones, and the hke — ^all is designed 
on the assumption that we are a right-handed population. 
'Hence, 'anyone who grows up left-handed isTound to be 
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penalized m a hundred directions In many trades there is 
a strong prejudice agamst the left-handed workman most 
factory machines can be worked only by a right-handed 
operator , banks and engineering firms will often reject an 
applicant simply because he cannot use the right hand for 
writing, drawing, or manipulating tools ^ With a few older 
children whose future vocations are already decided, it may 
be safe to assume that their careers wiU not be endangered by 
left-handed habits . and I have known more than one young 
tennis-player and several ambitions cricketers who claimed 
such habits as a permanent asset But, in general, unless 
there are sound reasons for making an exception, ^parents 
and teachers wiU in the long run earn the gratitude of the 
child if they do all they can to make him right-handed from 
the very start 

Influence of Right-handed Training on Speech — One 
current objection must be finally disposed of. As we have 
seen, it is popularly supposed that any interference with the 
nervous mechanisms that govern the hand is likely to spread 
to and damage the nervous mechanisms that govern the 
child’s speech, so that teaching the left-handed chdd to use 
his right hand is hable to precipitate a stammer. So 
excellent an authority as Terman declares ‘ Left-handed 
children should remain left-handed, for writing at least ; 
the slight advantages that would accrue from the change are 
entirely outweighed by the dangers to speech ’ ^ How far are 
such apprehensions justified ? 

That disorders of speech are more prevalent among the 
left-handed, we have already acknowledged. But what 
does this mean f Is their prevalence directly connected 
with left -handedness as such ? Or does it merely arise from 
the attempts to compel the left-handed to become right- 
handed ? Or, lastly, are both the speech-defect and the 
left-handednesS due to some third underlying cause, of a 
deeper and obscurer nature ? 

(«) The Jj-giimentfrom Statistics. — A few further statistics 
may help us to answer these questions. Let us take, to begin 
with, the le|t-handers of normal mtelligence, and compare 
the figures for speech-defects, first among those who have 
^ The Hygiene of the School Child (1914), p 346. 
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been allowed to write witk the left liand, and secondly 
among those who have been trained to use the right. In my 
own survey the proportions are 4 2 per cent, and 6 i per 
cent respectively Thus the difference, though perceptible, 
is not very great 4.among left-handers who now habitually 
use the right hand, disturbances of speech are less than half as 
common again^^ Next let us turn to the backward left- 
handers Here the difference is far greater stuttering is 
more than twice as common in those who have learnt to use 
the right The percentages are 6 2 and 13 -9 respectively. 

But, before we draw any conclusion, let us first sort out 
the records according to the date of the inquiry. At once 
it appears that the difference is very much smaller in those 
surveys made recently as compared with those that were 
carried out some ten or twelve years ago. Most sigmficant 
of all are the wide divergences between different schools and 
different districts. In those more tolerant schools where 
the left-handers are permitted to remam left-handed if they 
wish, the pupds who have actually changed over to the right 
show no excess of speech-disorders the percentage of 
stutterers among the left-handed is only 4- 3 per cent. In 
other schools, where the rule is rigidly enforced that every 
child should use his right, stuttering is disproportionately 
abundant among both the right-handed and the left- 
handed . the figures are 6*6 per cent, and 8 0 per cent, 
respectively , the fact that the percentage is somewhat 
higher among the left-handed is sufficiently explained by the 
greater liability to stammering that the left-handed always 
exhibit. It IS, therefore, difficult to withstand the inference 
that, in the main, it is the general severity of the school 
discipline — of which the insistence on right-handedness is 
but a sample — that is really responsible for an excess that 
appears equally evident in both the right-handed and the 
left-handed groups.^ 

^ In America an extensive survey by Walhn in tbe schools of St. Loms 
revealed that, of the left-handed children taught to use the right hand, over 
90 per cent showed no speech disturbance , m the New Jersey schools, 
although every child is leqmred to write with the right hand, stuttering is 
declared to be almost entirely absent , in an investigation of over 1,000 one- 
armed mdividuals not a single case of stuttering was discovered (Kistler, 
Schfoeizensche Medtztmsche Wochenscbnft^ LX, 1930, pp. 32 H seq ) 
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The dullness of the backward pupil no doubt makes the 
struggle more arduous, since, as we shall see in a later 
chapter /the dullard always finds it harder to achieve new 
j adjustments or to learn new acts of skiU_^ But, when we look 
closer at the individual child himself, the obst^les that 
stand most prominently in the way (are not his intellectual 
but his emotional disabilities.^ Among the 6 5 per cent, 
described above as being stuttering left-handers,(four out of 
every five were demonstrably of a neurotic or unstable 
nature ^ and a milder lack of temperamental balance^in 
some instances, it must be admitted, appearing rather as a 
consequence than as a cause of the speech-defect — ^was 
inferred or suspected in nine cases out of ten. It was chiefly 
within this special neurotic group that the uncompromising 
enforcement of right-handed activities had, so it seemed, 
conduced to stammering , and, as a rule, the stammering 
was but one, although the most conspicuous, of several 
resultant disturbances in the more delicate adjus tments o f 
the nervous.iys.tem ^ ' 

In point of fact, however, the notion that right-handed 

^ The connexion has most clearly been shown by the three extensive 
inquiries carried out by Ballard In the last — a survey made in 1911 where 
the relevant cases were personally examined — ^he found, among about 12,000 
school children, only 51 pure left-handers, none of whom stammered Among 
271 ‘ dextro-simstrals ’-left-handers reqmred to use the right hand— 70 
suffered or had sufiered from speech-defects The inference has been drawn 
that, in such cases, trying to convert the smistral into a dextral has resulted 
in speech-disturbance and that ‘ one-third to one-half of the stuttering 
among London school children is produced m the effort to make nght- 
handed children out of those who are normally left-handed ’ (Terman, loc 
at , p 346) My own experience would rather suggest that the stuttering 
dextro-simstrals were examples not so much of marked left-handedness as of 
impaired co-ordination in the right, the speech-defect itseH being another 
symptom of the general impairment of muscular dehcacy In any case, it , 
will be observed, the vast majority of the left-handers required to write with 
the right 74 per cent — showed no signs of stuttering Dr Kerr, formerly 

school medical officer for London, declares that he has never s6en an instance 

of stuttering produced in the manner alleged {Fundamentals of School Health, 
1920, p 629 For illuminating discussions of inquiries carried out mainly in 
London, see Ballard, ‘ Sinistrality and Speedi,’ J Evf Fed , I, 1912, pp 
298 et seq , Kerr, ‘ Left-handedness and Mirror-writing,’ School Hygiette, 
1920 (leb and May) , Gordon, ‘ Left-handedness and Mental Deficiency,’ 
. 5 m», XLIV, 1921) 
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training might generate a stammer seems originally to have 
been derived, not from statistical inquiries or systematic 
case-study, but from somewhat dubious inferences from 
anatomical or physiological theory Such arguments are 
stiU quoted by doctors, teachers, and occasionally even by 
psychologists , and therefore call for a brief examination 
here. 

^ (b) The Argument from the Proximity of Sfeech and Hand 
Centres — ^In its earhest form, the deduction was based on 
the view that complex activities of the mind or body, such 
as those of speaimg or skilled^ hand movement, were con- 
trolled by definite ‘ centres ’ in the brain. According to the 
popular maps of cerebral localization,^ the ‘ centre for 
speech ’ was placed on one side of the brain not far from 
the ‘ centre ’ for the more dexterous hand in right-handed 
persons both were assigned to the left hemisphere , and in 
left-handed persons both, it was declared, were in the right. 
It was accordmgly inferred that, in consequence of the mere 
anatomical proximity, a disturbance of the hand-centre 
might flow over to the speech-centre 

I doubt whether any competent authority would nowa- 
days accept such an argument First, proximity is a very 
misleading description The two ‘ centres ’ may be separ- 
ated on the surface of the cortex by no more than a couple of 
inches ; but, when we consider that the cells of the brain 
have to be measured in ten-thousandths of an inch, a space 
of two inches becomes as vast as the distance between 
London and Edinburgh on a railway-map of England 
Would a tidal wave in the Firth of Forth disturb the organ- 
ization of King’s Cross Station ? ' And in any case why are 
the intervening ‘ centres ’ — ^those for movements of the 
head, face, and eyes, for example — left so completely un- 
affected ? Secondly, the brain is no longer conceived as 
possessing self-contained, quasi-phrenological ‘ centres ’ 
The so-called ‘ centres ’ are merely ‘ areas within which 
specific systems of projection fibres ’ (that is, nerve-fibres 
miming in or out of the brain) ‘ make their cortical connec- 

1 The usual form of such maps is shown b7the figure repnntedin James’s 
PnncifUs of Psychology (Vol. I, p 57, fig 18) and m Kerr’s Fundamentals of 
School Health (p 612, fig 121). 
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tions in switchboard fashion , but neither these centres, nor 
any sector of the intervening associational tissue, can be 
thought of as performing any one of the distinctly higher 
cortical functions in isolation , . Most of the charts of 
functional localization of psychological or other complex 
functions are misleading fictions ’ ^ Accordingly, more 
recent neurologists are inclined to regard disturbances of 
speech and disturbances of manual co-ordination, when 
found in one and the same person, simply as the two most 
conspicuous instances of a more general disturbance of 
nervous orgamzation, tending to affect the ‘ brain,’ or rather 
the nervous system, as a whole. 

(c) The Argument from ‘ Dominant Gradients ’ in the 
Cerebral Hemispheres — ^In a more subtle form, however, 
this theory has lately been revived and expressed in 
physiological rather than anatomical terms It is admitted 
that the so-caUed speech and hand centres are really 
‘ nothing but relay-stations on a complex network of tracks 
leading into and out of the brain.’ But, it is argued, a 
fundamental feature in all higher nervous organization is 
‘ the principle of the common path.’ ® This principle 

I C J Hemck, University of Chicago Press, 1926, 

p 249 I select the quotation given in the text because it is cited as repre- 
sentative of the best available opinion by the writers of the newest textbook 
of psychology (Boring, Langfeld, and Others, Psychology A Factml fexibook, 
1935, p 28) The statements of nearly all contemporary physiologists and 
psychologists are to the same effect e g ‘ There are no “ centres ” for 
speaking, reading, writing, or other forms of behaviour comprised in the 
normal use of language ’ (Henry Head, ‘ Speech and Cerebral Localization,’ 
Bratn Vol XL VI, p 359 , cf id , Aphasia and. Kindred Disorders of Speech, 
1924) “ The function of speech, as of all other specialized functions, involves 
the act,ivity of the whole brain ’ (A E Davis, ‘ Speech Reactions and the 
Phenomena of Aphasia,’ Psych Rev , No 33, 1926, p 429) It is interesting 
to note that this interpretation of cerebral locahzation was strongly expressed 
forty years ago by James ‘ There is no “ centre of speech ” in the bram any 
more than there is a “ faculty of speech ” in the mind the entire brain, more 
or less, 13 at work in a man who uses language ’ [Principles of Psychology, 1890, 

Lp 56) 

“ The formulation of the principle is due essentially to the work of Sher- 
rington 0/ 1906, p 115), but It seems 

clear from his general exposition of it that he would not accept the modified 
interpretation assumed by the argument set out above. To those who are 
unfamiliar with current physiological conceptions of the working of the 
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impliesj so at least it is urged, 4liat for smooth, and efficient 
working the nervous energy must discharge down one 
dominant gradient If the two sets of paths leading from 
the two hemispheres of the brain weie equally open to 
nervous discharge, a conflict or a confusion of movements 
would inevitably ensue ^ Hence nature has arranged that 
one hemisphere — in most individuals the left — shall domin- 
ate over the right In a few, however, namely, those who 
are naturally left-handed, the right hemisphere tends to 
dominate over the left If, therefore, by training these left- 
handed individuals to use the right hand we increase the 
gradient in the left hemisphere, the original dominance wfll 
presumably be destroyed , and the result will be an inco- 
ordination in all the finer movements concerned. 

As applied to the phenomena of stuttering and left- 
handednessj this hypothesis has been developed by Edward 
Lee Travis, and has attracted considerable interest because 
of the apparent success that has attended therapeutic 
measures based upon it.^ <[Travis declares that his laboratory 
tests show that most stutterers are native left-handers who, 
with or without effort, have come to use the right hand 
instead of the left, often quite apart from any explicit social 
pressure^ Thus their acquired motor facihty is ‘ out of 
harmony with their native physiological lead.’ 

The process by which this lack of harmony is supposed to 

nerrous system, the notion of a ‘ dominant gradient ’ may present some diffi- 
culty It should therefore be explained that nervous energy is commonly 
thought of as flowing in insulated currents towards the musdes along paths 
provided by the nerve-fibres, much as water wfll flow down a slope, or an 
electric current wdl flow from a point of high potential to one of lower, by 
the Ime of least resistance The greater the slope or gradient, or the lower 
the resistance along a particular path, the more likely is the current to run 
in that direction Hence the direction of the currents is said to be deter- 
mined by the dominant gradient Which particular gradient is dominant at 
the moment, however, must depend m the mam, not on the persistent per- 
meability of paths leading from one hemisphere rather than from the other, 
but on the degree to which each separate path or group of paths has been 
opened up either by previous use or by its inherited nature, and stdl more 
on the whole changing pattern of resistances, reinforcements, and deflections 
— short, on the general dynamic interrelations between the various systems 
and circmts at the time of discharge 

^ See Edward Lee Travis, Speech Pathology (Appleton & Co., 1931) 
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be brought about may be roughly described as follows, 
IvUntil the child begins to write, the use of language presum- 
ably involves the activity of both hemispheres, for he uses 
both ears to hear speech and both sides of his face, mouth, 
and throat m talking ^ But when he is taught to write, he 
has for the first time to employ an asymmetrical or one- 
sided mechanism. Speech is bilateral , writing unilateral^ 
In forming their letters, most children are taught to use the 
right hand , and this must involve predommantly motor 
centres on the left side of the brain alone If the child is by 
constitution right-handed, the necessary training of the 
right hand will cause him no special difficulty. If, how- 
ever, he IS left-handed and is nevertheless taught to write 
with his right, then, it is said, two gradients or paths of dis- 
charge are imposed upon his brain , and his whole motor 
mechanism, or at any late that part which is concerned with 
language, v^ be thrown into disorder. 

Thus, the stutterer is conceived as one who lacks a 
dominant trend for the outflow of his nervous energy. 

‘ During stuttering,’ we are told, ‘ the right and left 
cerebral hemispheres are equipoised.’ ^ ^^n this hypothesis, 
the primary causes of stuttering are declared to be 
lack of an inherent bias for the development of a sufficiently 
dominant gradient of excitation m the central nervous 
system to integrate the movements of the organism in the 
production of normal speech , and (27 environmental 
interference -with the development of a sufficiently dominant 
gradient of excitation in the central nervous system to 

^ The fact that in nght-Eanded adults the ‘ speech centre ’ is apparently 
on the left side of the brain has led many writers to assume that the left 
hemisphere, as a whole, is from the outset more delicately orgamzed, and 
that the one-sidedness of the speech centre is innate Were this so, we should 
expect motor aphasia to be commoner in those early instances of hemiplegia 
in which the right side of the body rather than the left is affected Early 
cases of motor aphasia, however, are rare , and there is so far no conclusive 
evidence in favour of this deduction Indeed, several authorities 
maintain that aphasia from a lesion affecting solely the left hemisphere is 
seen only in those cases where the patient has already learnt to write with the 
right hand , m dhterate adults, it is said, aphasia may ensue from lesions on 
either side 

* Loc, cit , p viu 
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integrate the movements of the organism in the production 

of normal speech ’ ^ 

The practical corollaries to be drawn from this theory for 
the treatment both of left-handedness and of stuttering are 
obvious. <;^The left-handed child must be encouraged in his 
left-handed ways, since any attempt to inculcate right- 
handed habits 18 hkely to precipitate a stutter. The 
stutterer must be re-trained to use the left hand rather than 
the rightAsince only in this way can we expect to ‘ unify the 
motor l^ds,’ that is, to build up ‘ a single dominant centre 
of activity in one of the two cerebral hemispheres ’ which 
shall be in unison with his natural physiological gradient.® 

The hypothesis, however, on which these recommenda- 
tions rest cannot possibly be accepted without far more 
direct evidence in its support than has hitherto been 
adduced. To assume that right-handM training may 
influence speech is to assume a spread or transfer of the 
eflEects of training such as is quite inconsistent with the 
extremely limited degree of transfer observed in every 
mental field that has hitherto been studied. It is true 
that one form of training may hinder as well as facihtate 
other forms ; but such obstruction seems only to occur 
when the two forms are closely allied The mere fact that 
both writing and speech are normally governed by one side 
of the brain provides a very weak ground for expecting any 
direct interference from activity of the opposite side No 
doubt, for a few specific types of movements the action 
of symmetrical areas or ‘ centres ’ on the left and the 
right side of the brain appears to be, in a greater or 
lesser degree, antagonistic , but for others it is not so. 
Thus, It IS far harder to turn both eyes symmetrically out- 
wards, or even to turn both symmetrically inwards (as in a 
voluntary squmt), than to turn both to the right or both to 
the left , on the other hand/to execute symmetrical move- 
i ments with both hands simultaneously is far easier than to 
execute similar movementsN Such incompatibihties, how- 
ever, seem rather to be a'^^secondary consequence of the 
structural organization of the body than a direct and 
immediate result of the structural organization of the brain. 
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In point of fact, for a far greater number of physical move- 
ments, the activities of corresponding motor areas on oppo- 
site sides of the brain are co-operative rather than incon- 
sistent, and in others perhaps are entirely neutral ^ , and, 
when the movements alleged to interfere with one another 
are carried out on entirely different occasions and concern 
entirely different parts of the body, the assumption of a 
mutual inhibition between the two hemispheres of the brain 
seems exceedingly far-fetched The violin player, for 
example, learns to execute highly delicate actions with the 
fingers of the left hand, though all his skilled finger move- 
ments hitherto have been executed with the right , the 
young pianist learns to employ both hands with almost equal 
dexterity yet in neither case have I ever heard of any 
disturbance accruing to speech. 

The fact is tha1i(when the hand movements are connected 
with other tasks than writing no one seems to anticipate any 
serious trouble. In lessons on needlework, woodwork, and 
k other forms of handwork, where the left-hander is often 
trained to use his right hand like other children, stuttering is 
rarely) if ever mentioned as a direct effect of the training. 
One point, therefore, overlooked by ' the physiological 
hypothesis is this • writing is not merely a manual exercise 
in which one-sided ‘ brain centres ’ play an essential part . 
It is also an activity closely allied to speech itself, both in the 
intellectual processes and emotional attitudes involved and 
also in its general psychophysical nature Writing is, in 
fact, a form of speech, and a form much more difficult for the 
young child to acquire than talking or reading. Moreover, 
when the mode of execution is peculiar or when the results 
seem clumsy and uncouth, it is the very type of manual sbll 
most apt to provoke comment and criticism from others and 
to cause embarrassment to the child himself. 

These considerations raise a question which has almost 
always been overlooked is it not far more likely that the 
Icause of the stuttering is not so much the use of the right 
hand in place of the left, but the strain of substituting 
written words for spoken words, of trying, as it were, to ' 
^ For a summary of the experimental evidence on such, points, see Sherring- 
ton, loc Clt , pp. 289-go 
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communicate with the hands instead of the lips After 
all, it is only natural that this new method should at times 
upset the old, and that quite regardless of the particular 
hand employed for the purpose, except in so far as the use of an 
ill-adapted hand would aggravate the difficulty stfil further. 

In a later chapter I shall give an analysis of the cases of 
stuttering encountered during my surveys ; and we shall find 
that there is an appreciable number of instaimes in which the 
stuttering has apparently been precipitated just about the 
age at which children are first taught to write ^ Like aU 
groups of stutterers, such a group inevitably includes an 
enlarged proportion of left-handed children , and, since 
under old-fashioned methods all children were taught to 
write with the right hand, it is not surprising that, in the 
earlier instances more especially, 4ihe teacher, doctor, or 
inspector often attributed the stutter to forcing a left- 
handed child to use the right hand*^ Careful testing, how- 
ever, showed that one case out of seven was definitely left- 
handed and at least four-fifths were definitely right-handed. 
Hence, even if vahd, the explanation would only cover a 
small proportion. In the more recent instances, particu- 
larly those observed during the period when headmistresses 
of infants’ schools had been warned to leave the left-handed 
to his left-handed ways, it stiU seemed evident that the 
difficulty of writing in itself, irrespective of the hand em- 
ployed, might at times induce symptoms of nervous strain 

But why should the nervous strain manifest itself so often 
by a stutter ? The first answer is that stuttering is one of 
the commone^^ a^J^it certainly is the most conspicuous, 
symptom of nervous stram in young cluldrei^it would be 
wrong to suppose its appearance is in any way limited to 
diffic^ties over writing. In the second place, in a few 
cases It is possible, not only to show that the strain of 
writing may at times be specifically connected with speech 
disturbance, but even to trace the way in which it operates. 
To get further light on the problem, I have persuaded some 
of the brighter children to make an effort of introspection 
and describe their actual experiences From l^eir reports 
It would appear that, in such cases, the cause is often to be 
^ See below, pp 365-7 
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■^found, not so mnch. in the neuro-muscular process itself, as 
in Its intellectual and emotional accompaniments Man^ 
children, as they write, say over to themselves the letters or 
the words that they are putting down on paper It seems, 
therefore, thatitheir first endeavours at writing often tend 
to slow down their natural pace of speaking, and even to set 
up httle habits of hesitation and repention*^ Any addi- 
tional c ause wh ich_ renders wn ti.ng _djffi ciflt (and left- 
handedness IS only one) may in this way stfi l further up set 
the mental mechanisms connected with fluent spee^ • 
with emotional children, the worry and struggle that they 
then experience in getting their mternal speech down on to 
paper may easily spread to all situations in which verbal 
expression is employed. On these as well as on more general 
grounds I conclude that the conflict responsible is not a 
conflict between two hemispheres, but a conflict between 
two interfering tendencies relating to one and the same 
sphere of mental activity.^ 

When we turn from the younger left-handed stutterers of 

1 Wiien the hesitation turns into a definite stammer, there seems almost 
invariably to be some predisposing factor in the background — e g a heredi- 
tary tendency in the family, or one of the many other influences that we shall 
notice when analysing the causes of stuttering I have observed similar 
results quite as frequently among cliildren where the difficulty in writing 
arose, not from using a relatively unskilled hand, but from changing from 
one style of writing to another An instructive case is that of a bright 
boy of seven who at home had learnt to scribble stories and the like at a 
rapid speed in a careless hand, and was then forced, when he went to 
school, to write moie slowly and more neatly he developed a stammer 
which vanished as soon as he was allowed to scribble at his own speed 
and m his own fashion I have records of five instances of temporary 
stuttering among children who changed from a style of writing learnt 
under one teacher to another style of writing favoured by a second — e g. 
from printed script to cursive, or from a runmng hand to print in two of 
the cases there was no change of class teacher, since the alteration was intro- 
duced by a headmistress who had been attracted by the new methods of 
wnting My attention has also been drawn to two instances in which youths 
who were learning to typewrite also developed a stammer 

An analogous interference is frequently reported by older persons who at 
a certain stage of their hves find themselves condemned to do most of their 
verbal work on paper The author who spends much of his time over his 
manuscripts, the lecturer who writes out his lectures in full, the man who has 
to answer numerous letters every day, constantly declare that their speed of 
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the inf ants’school to older cases where the stuttering develops 
a few months after the child has entered the upper depart- 
ment, the predominance of the psychological factors is stiU 
more obvious The largest number of instances in which 
right-handed writing seems suddenly to produce a stutter are 
found at about the age of eight, that is, just after promotion 
T his , indeed, is the period which is marked by a greater in- 
crease m stutteiingthan any other single year. The majority 
of the cases are not left-handed at all , and among those who 
are, the greater proportion have aheady learnt right-handed 
[ writing in the infants’ school. But there is a small and 
definite group in which pupils who had been allowed to 
write with the left hand in the infants’ school are now 
required to change over to the right (this group has 
appreciably diminished in number during recent years). 
In considering such cases it is essential to compare the 
remaining mstances of left-handedness in which the new 
method of writing has not precipitated a stutter. On making 
an individual study of each child, three factms stand out . m 
the former group there is usually either '41) a history of 
stuttering in other members of the family, or (2/ a history of 
other signs of emotional inst^ility in the child himself, or 
else, most commonly of aU,'q3) a demonstrable degree of 
tactlessness on the part of the teacher who has enforced the 
«ight-handed methods Here, therefore, what co-^nts is the 
manner of the training rather than the training itself. 
Daily nagging will engender a state of continual nervousness 
and worry. Harsh methods of correction vnU intensify the 
child’s secret shame at being different from his fellows, and 
so set up j‘ust that kind of social fear which leads to hesitant 
and stuttering speech And the clash between the old 
habit and the new requirements so rigidly imposed precipi- 
tates a general mental confusion.^ 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that, as the case- 

thmbng (and with them thinking is usually a form of mner speech) is slowed 
down to the pace of their handwnting Later on, when they employ 
secretanes, and dictate instead of wnting, their thinking and their talking 
resume a more natural rate 

^ I may add that this is the explanation preferred by so eminent a neurolo- 
gist as Sir Henry Head. 
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histories amply show, other emotional distuibances besides 
mere stuttering nearly always ensue Not infrequently 
there are more general symptoms characteristic of chronic 
anxiety and of inner conflict and strain — sleeplessness, sleep- 
talking, nightmares, and the like Almost as often, how- 
ever, the disturbances take the form of petty delinquency, 
bad temper, irritability, and spells of disobedience ^ It may 
be observed, too, that a history of stuttering is quite common 
among the relatives of the left-handed cMd even when he 
himself does not stutter, just as a history of left-handedness 
is often found among the relatives of the stuttering child 
even when he himself is not left-handed In short, both 
the tendency to left-handedness in its various manifesta- 
tions, and the tendency to stammei or stutter, must be 
regarded as forrmng but two among many alternative signs 
of ^general lack of stability in the child’s whole nervous 
organi2ation_^ and, like all such tendencies, both are apt to 
be aggravated by emoti onal st ress 

Although I cannot accept the hypothesis by which it was 
suggested, it is impossible to deny that the methods pro- 
posed by Travis, and by those who have adopted similar views, 
appear at times remarkably beneficial. In my experience, 
it is chiefly with left-handed children of a neurotic type, 
particularly those -with a family history of stuttering, that 
the reversion to left-handed writmg is most commonly 

* It has often been alleged that, whereas other stutteiers aie of an obviously 
nervous type, the left-handed stutterers frequently are not they have 
nothing of the shy, shrinking, over-sensitive nature associated tvith the 
ordinary stutterer This fact has been used as an argument for con- 
cluding that in the latter case the stuttering is attributable to a physio- 
logical rather than to an emotional mechanism The inference, however, 
springs from a restncted and erroneous notion of what the neurotic tem- 
perament reaUy covers The popular picture of the neurotic child in- 
cludes only those who suffer from anxiety neuroses and kindred disorders 
As we have seen (above, p 317), the left-handed child tends more often 
towards the assertive and domineering temperament than towardo the shy 
and timid But both hnds of temperament, when exhibited to excess, 
denote a high degree of nervous tension In my own experience, when 
stuttermg occurs in a left-handed child, both the stuttering and the left- 
handedness sometimes demonstrably lest on a kind of compulsion-neurosis, 
which yields to psychotherapeutic treatment, like other neuroses more widely 
recognized as such 
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followed by a cure ^ But the benefits, like the facts on which 
they are based, can be explained just as well along psychologi- 
cal lines as along physiological When a child who is naturally 
left-handed is set to do left-handed exercises in writing and 
the like, his interest is at once aroused He feels that his left-- 
handedness is no longer under a taboo — no longer branded 
as a source and sign of personal inferiority. He is provided 
with a new and congenial task which absorbs his attention 
and which rapidly leads to satisfaction and success. Thus his 
mind IS diverted from the problem of speech, and the interest 
taken in his case and in his own individual progress tends to 
heighten his general self-confidence This explanation is 
further corroborated by the fact that^when the new habit 
has been effectively established and the pupil is left to 
himself, the stuttering sometimes breaks out once again.^J 

1 In tins country an interesting expenment, somewhat along the lines of 
Travis’s methods, was earned out by Mr Hugh Gordon, one of H M In- 
spectors of Schools (for a brief account see Times Educational Supplement, 
1929, May 6th) At the special schools in the Lmgfield Colony for Epilep- 
tics, a group of children who were stationary in learning were given a traimng 
in left-handed work in the hope that ‘ additional centres in the brain might 
be opened up ’ It was found that after a few months many began to 
stutter , and these appeared to be chiefly those who were making the greatest 
progress But, so long as the left-handed movements were of the 
nature of mirror-wntmg, i ^ so long as the left hand worked in the direction 
most natural to it, there was no disturbance of speech At first sight this 
might seem to confirm some such hypothesis as that put forward by Travis 
Closer study of the results, however, led Mr Gordon to abandon the left- 
handed traimng in favour of ambidextrous exercises The speech defects 
then disappeared If, with Travis, we assume that the dominance of one or 
other heimsphere is essential for effiaent speech, then it is difficult to explain 
the improvement that followed the ambidextrous training, smee that would 
involve the activity of both hemispheres at once The most patural infer- 
ence would seem to be that these various exerases ‘ opened up,’ not ‘ addi- 
tional centres in the brain,’ but additional interests m the child’s scholastic 
life The madental stuttering is exphcable by the strain put upon a child 
already highly unstable , among epileptics, stuttering frequently follows 
any new task that imposes mental conflict and exertion, whether the ‘ hand 
centres ’ are concerned or not 

® In the treatment undertaken by Travis at Iowa, a good deal is included 
besides exerases m writing and speaking and the ‘ umfication of motor leads ' 
We are told that the treatment prescribed always includes physical hygiene, 
mental hygiene, and general speech exerases. > There is, therefore, little 01 
no evidence for ascnbing the results to the neurological processes alone 
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In my view, theiefore, the benefits of these left-handed 
exercises could usually be secuied by other tactics, with- 
out condemning the child to the many petty inconveniences 
that permanent left -handedness brings in its tram. Ac- 
cordingly, my general practice is this With the occasional 
exception of those who show marked neurotic tendencies, I 
recommend that all left-handed children should be taught 
in the first instance to use the ri ght hand, and taught irmn 
the eayl lest ..p ossible age. Special attention, however, must be 
paid to the methods adopted, and I would add that such 
precautions are particularly necessary m deahng with the 
d^^ 

"Practical Suggestions . — In school, as we have seen, the 
supreme difficulty for the left-handed pupil is right-handed 
writing other modes of manual training are comparatively 
easy, and idiosyncrasies in other forms of manual work are 
not subject in the same degree to social comment and 
criticism I shall, therefore, confine myself to the problem 
of teaching the left-hander to write ^ The difficulties of 
writing with an unskilled hand may be greatly minimized if 
the task is approached by gentle stages, and above all if it is 
begun at the earliest moment before counter-habits have 
been set up in the othei han^ I recommen d th e following 
prpicrgles. 

^ j'irst of aU, let the change of training be as un- 
conscious as possible. Say nothing whatever to the child 
about which is the proper hand to use. Carefully stage- 
manage the early occasions on which his hands are to be 
employed, so that the right hand will be employed naturally 
and automatically. Do not give him a succession of oppor- 
tunities to practise his left han^and then come down upon 
him for using the wrong one. At every stage, instd and 

1 It 18 often stated by those who deal with such cases at speech clinics that 
left-handed stutterers tend to be duller than right-handed stutterers This 
might be due in part to the fact that left-handedness is commoner among the 
duU and the defective than among those of normal or supernormal intelh- 
gence A preliminary statistical analysis of my data, however, strongly sug- 
gests that the correlation between left-handedness and stuttering is actually 
higher in dull and backward groups than in the normal , and, as already 
indicated, there can be little doubt that the child who is duU as weU as left- 
handed finds It more of an effort to adapt himself to the tasks required of him. 
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practise the proper habit unawares, without the child know- 
ing he IS being watched or corrected ^ 

There are manf obvious devices hj which this can be 
done It may be achieved most readily if we recall the 
principle which, as I have already argued, is nature’s own, and 
if, instead of leavmg the left hand entirely idle, we attempt 
a division of labour between the one hand and the other. 
Let both hands be active together, and at first let them be 
active in much the same way. To begin with, for example, 
the child may be asked to beat time or make circles in the 
air with his two hands movmg together simultaneously • 
actually the movements wiU be different — ^those of the one 
hand being, as it were, the complement to those of the 
other. Then he may be asked to take a piece of chalk in 
each hand, and, moving both hands simultaneously as 
before, to make symmetrical patterns on the board. Later, 
when the smaller muscles of the right hand have been 
practised to a sufficient degree of skill, the activities of the left 
maybe gradually confined to its larger muscles and ultimately 
reduced to simple postural functions — ^holding and steady- 
ing the slate, the mill-board, the sheet of paper, or whatever 
object the right hand is required to work upon All this 
^should be done without the child himself realizing that he 
i)is being subjected to a special form of traimng or guessing 
iwhat the secret purpose of the exercises may be. 

The general pnnciple may be illustrated as follows. Ask 
^e child to draw circles or wavy hues on the board ; but 
see that the board is covered with writing beforehand, and 
let him clean it first. The left-hander -mil naturally take 
the duster with his left. When he has cleaned the board, 
tell him to keep the duster, as he may want it Since his 
left hand is engaged with the duster, almost inevitably he 
wiU pick up the chalk with his right ; and so, for the first 
time, he spontaneously uses his right hand for drawing. 

I When presently he discovers what has happened and tries 
\to change hands, simply postpone the exercise without 
further comment If this procedure is tactfully repeated 
again and again, a right-handed habit may eventually 
,bfecome fixed_ -without, the-cluld ever being aware that he 
was originally tempted to use the -wrong hand The 
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ingenious teacher wxll be able to embod7 the same diplo- 
matic principle in a hundred little exercises of this type. 

(2) Before actually setting the child to write, employ 
' plenty of preltminary fracHce of every conceivable kind — 

drawing large patterns on the blackboard, tracing letters in 
the air, feehng the shapes of sandpaper letters with the eyes 

blindfolded 

(3) For aU such preliminary practice and even when he 
begins to write, let him start with large movements first 

/of all — movements of the arm rather than movements of the 
fingers This means that his earliest efforts will be made 
with enormous letters in the air or on the board . small 
letters with pen on paper will come much later, 

^ (4) Finally, lea ve th e harder sj^okes UlLJast} For the 
* unskilled right hand the chief difficulties, it will be found, 
occur at three mam points (i) in making the lateral curves 
such as are required for many of the shorter letters — f, 0, a, 
s, and the like , (11) in the horizontal movement involved in 
continuous and cursive small-hand, and (m) in forming 
light strokes directed upwards and inwards, t e obliquely 
from the bottom left-hand corner of the page towards 
the top right-hand corner in ordinary writing these 
oblique strokes occur over and over again in commencing 
or m joining the several letters. The left-handed child, 
therefore, mU find his task far easier if he is allowed to 
begin with big printed capitals, where there are few curves, 
and where most of the strokes consist of straight, downward 
lines. Later on he can proceed to prmt-scnpt, where the 
horizontal strokes are few and the upward joining strokes are 
omitted altogether. The curhng, circling, convoluted style 
of the regular round-hand copybook should never be put 
before him as a model. If eventually his strokes tend to 
to slope backwards (and backward-sloping writing is very 
common among the left-handed and left-eyed), do not be 
too eager to correct him 

Most of the stages to which these suggestions refer 
should be in theory completed in the infants’ department . 
)>in the semor department the sole requirement should b^ 
simply to mcrease efficiency and speed by steady practice 
1 Cf footnote i, p 347 
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practise the proper habit unawares, without the child know- 

ng he is being watched or corrected ^ 

There are many obvious devices by which this can be 
done. It may be achieved most readily if we recall the 
principle which, as I have already argued, is nature’s own, and 
if, instead of leaving the left hand entirely idle, we attempt 
a division of labour between the one hand and the other 
Let both hands be active together, and at first let them be 
active in much the same way. To begin with, for example, 
the child may be asked to beat time or make circles in the 
air with his two hands moving together simultaneously 
actually the movements wiU be diflEerent — ^those of the one 
hand being, as it were, the complement to those of the 
other. Then he may be asked to take a piece of chalk in 
each hand, and, moving both hands simultaneously as 
before, to make symmetrical patterns on the board. Later, 
when the smaller muscles of the right hand have been 
practised to a sufficient degree of skill,the activities of the left 
maybe gradually confined to its larger muscles and ultimately 
reduced to simple postural functions — holding and steady- 
ing the slate, the mill-board, the sheet of paper, or whatever 
object the right hand is required to work upon. All this 
should be done without the child himself realizing that he 
is being subjected to a special form of traimng or guessing 
what the secret purpose of the exercises may be. 

The general principle may be illustrated as follows Ask 
;fefie child to draw circles or wavy lines on the board ; but 
see that the board is covered with writing beforehand, and 
let him clean it first. The left-hander will naturally take 
the duster with his left. When he has cleaned the board, 
tell him to keep the duster, as he may want it. Since his 
left hand is engaged with the duster, almost inevitably he 
will pick up the chalk with his right ; and so, for the first 
time, he spontaneously uses his right hand for drawing 
^When presently he discovers what has happened and tries 
vto change hands, simply postpone the exercise without 
further comment If this procedure is tactfully repeated 
again and again, a right-handed habit may eventually 
.become fixed withoiit„tihe- child ever bemg aware that h§ 
was originally tempted to use the wrong hand The 
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ingenious teachei will be able to embody the same diplo- 
matic principle in a hundred little exercises of this type. 

(2) Before actually setting the child to write, employ 
plenty of prelimnary practice of every conceivable kind — 
drawing large patterns on the blackboard, tracing letters in 
the air, feeling the shapes of sandpaper letters with the eyes 
blindfolded 

(3) For all such preliminary practice and even when he 
begins to write, let him start with large movements first 

all — movements of the arm rather than movements of the 
fingers. This means that his earliest efforts will be made 
with enormous letters in the air or on the board small 
letters with pen on paper will come much later. 

^ (4) Finally, lea ve the h arder strokes till lasi^ For the 
unskilled right hand the chief difficulties, it will be found, 
occur at three main points (1) m making the lateral curves 
such as are required for many of the shorter letters — r, a, a, 
s, and the like , (11) in the horizontal movement involved in 
continuous and cursive small-hand, and (m) m forming 
light strokes directed upwards and inwards, t,e obliquely 
fiom the bottom left-hand corner of the page towards 
the top right-hand corner • in ordinary writing these 
obhque strokes occur over and over again in commencing 
or in joining the several letters The left-handed child, 
therefore, will find his task far easier if he is allowed to 
begin with big printed capitals, where there are few curves, 
and where most of the strokes consist of straight, downward 
lines Later on he can proceed to print-script, where the 
horizontal strokes are few and the upward joining strokes are 
omitted altogether. The curling, circling, convoluted style 
of the regular round-hand copybook should never be put 
before him as a model. If eventually his strokes tend to 
to slope backwards (and backward-sloping writing is very 
common among the left-handed and left-eyed), do not be 
too eager to correct him. 

Most of the stages to which these suggestions refe: 
should be in theory completed in the infants’ department 
the senior department the sole requirement should bi 
simply to increase efficiency and speed by steady practice 
i Cf footnote 1, p 34.7 
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'Ul through, the left-handed child should unobtrusively be 
.vatched to see that such training sets up no conflict or worry 
!0 soon as it does, the efforts should be relaxed It will b( 
n re-training those who have already formed a left-handec 
babit that this caution is most imperative — for example, ir 
the bottom class of the upper school. Here, as we shal 
see later on,^ it is by no means uncommon, particular!) 
among the bo)^, to find left-handed children who shov 
signs of stuttering and other mdd nervous disorder: 
about six months after their promotion. The trouble, as ; 
rule, comes from the change in disciphnary methods. It ii 
now,too,thatthe chdd begins to feel that heis peculiarandun 
usual • and, since in the senior department there is less timf 
and opportunity for individual teaching and for individua 
methods, some rough and ready mode of correction ha: 
generally to be adopted As a rule, if the child is taker 
slowly and quietly, and the above principles are applied, th( 
nervous symptoms wiH clear up. If they do not, it will b( 
wiser to let the child follow his natural bent and keep to hi 
left-handed ways 

I may add that, even when it has been decided to allov 
the left-hander to use his left hand for writing, he will stil 
require assistance IJ have seen teachers going round a class 
showing other pupils how to place the paper and hold thi 
pen, but leaving the left-hander to discover these thing 
entirely for himself Actually he needs more help, not less 
if he IS to learn how to manage his left hand efficiently 
His paradoxical task is to produce with the left hand a sty! 
of writing evolved for the right Abandoned to his owi 
devices, he may tend to copy the posture of the rest of th 
children in the class — a method which, of course, will hinde 
rather than help his left-handed movements , or he ma’ 
assume the position natural to a left-handed manipulatioi 
of the pen, and that m turn will very likely lead to so-caIle( 
mirror writing. There is, however, no necessity to describ 
in detail the requisite adjustments . they wih be evident ti 
the teacher after a httle reflection, particularly if he firs 
tries the experiment of left-handed writing himself.^ 

‘ See below, p. 367. * Cf Fig job and footnote i, p 34.5 

* The teacher’s mam problem— whether to teach the left-handed rhUa t 
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V. Mitror-wrtUng 

Dejinition. — quaint peculiarity, found especially among 
backward and left-handed children, is reversed writing or 
‘ mirror-scnpt,’ ^ By a mirror-writer I understand a child 
who writes two or more consecutive letters from right 
to left, m such a way that the forms of each and of the 
whole are reversed, hke the imprint left on a blotting 
pad. The writing looks illegible until it is seen reflected in a 
mirror, or until the paper is held up to the light and viewed 
from the back. 

Incidence — In making a survey of a sample borough, I 
calculated that the number of mirror-writers so discovered 
amounted to about one in five hundred children.® The 

write with the nght hand — ^together with the prevailing views, are examined 
by Uhrbrock m a brief but instnictive little monograph called ‘ What shall 
we do with the Left-handed Child ? ’ Cornell Rural School Leaflets, XXIV, 
1930, pp. 122-9 h. more general examination of the subject from a 
practical standpoint wiU be found in Scheideman, The Psychology of Excep- 
ttonal Children (Houghton Mifflin, 1931) A bibliography of 219 numbers on 
Icft-handedness and laterality has recently been published in the Psychol 
XXX, 1933, pp 133-42 

1 This designation is a translation of the term first proposed by German 
writers, S fie gels chnft The earliest description of it is to be found in the 
phrases used by the mathematician Fra Luce Pacioli in alluding to the hand- 
writing of his friend and compamon Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) ‘ Scrivesi 
alio rovescia e mancina che non si posson leggere se non con lo spectro, 
ovvero guardando la carta del suo rovescio, contro alio luce come fa il 
nostro Lionardo ’ Apart from this, the earliest recorded case in medical 
literature is that of a left-handed epileptic girl It was noticed that she 
wrote laeva manu, oriine inverse, a dextra versus simstram Judaeorum more 
the observer adds quae serif sisset legi non fossunt nisi obversa sfeculo (Rosinus 
Lentilius, Miscellanea Medico-fractica Tnfartita, 1698) The subject has 
given rise to much mterest and a voluminous literature Mohlman (training 
the Non-Preferred Hand, pp 223-30) gives a bibliography of 170 titles, and 
further references are added m FuUer’s article on ‘ The Psychology and 
Physiology of Mirror-writing ’ (Untv California Publications in Psych , II, 
pp 199 et seq) Of articles more easily accessible 'to the British reader 
perhaps the best is the recent paper by Dr James Kerr ‘ Left-handedness 
and Mirror-wntmg ’ (School Hygiene, 1920, Feb. and May) Compare 
also Judd, Mirror-uinting, Munro, Cyclofeedia of Education, IV, 
pp 252 et seq , and Cntdiley, Mirror-wnimg (m the Psyche Miniature 
Senes, 1928) 

* Beeley, by a questionnaire addressed to teachers in Chicago, discovered 
only one mirror-writer in every 2,500 children — practically all the mirror- 
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majority of instances were found between the ages o^five 
an d nm e. 93 per cent were left-handed , and 78 per cent 
. wrote the mirror-script with the left hand, /^irror-script 
appears most frequently when the child' passes from 
the scribbling stage to the stage of formal wntingj 
Unless kept alive by practice in this form, the tendency 
quickly dies ou t a s th e chil d grows older. In adults it 13 
comparatively rare.^ "Among the four hundred backward 
cases studied in London I found seventeen examples of 
1 occasional mirror-writing — seven boys and ten girls Six 
(all girls but one) were under the age of eight , and these 
were the only instances in which more than a few sporadic 
letters and letter-groups were affected. Among the 
defectives, 7*1 per cent of the boys and 136 per cent, of 
the girls showed a persistent tendency to mirror-writing 
in certain words, letters, or figures ® 

Mirror-script is by no means confined to the subnormal, 
though subnormality may usually be inferred from its 
persistence ® As a transitory phase among normal children 

writeri Uiingthe left hand {An Expermental Study of Left-handedness, 1918) 
Gordon, by actual tests of writing, found as many as one in every two 
hundred — ‘ nearly all left-handed children who write with the right hand ’ 
(Brain, 1921, ‘ Left-handedness and Mirror-Wnting, especially among 
Defective Cluidien’) 

^ Actual eicpenment wnU show that there is a great deal of difference in the 
ease with which adults can perform mirror-writing The left-handed find it 
easier. After a lecture on the subject, a Yorkshire teacher in my audience 
came forward, and wrote on the blackboard with surprising speed any phrase 
called out to him, in one of four different ways — ^normal or mirrored, upside 
down, or simultaneously rmttored and inverted he concluded by wnting 
short phrases wth both hands at once, the one hand always mirronng what 
the other was doing He claimed to be ambidextrous , but a few tests and 
questions indicated that he was apparently a case of inherited left-handedness, 
corrected during early years 

’ Similar figures from normal and abnormal children are noted by foreign 
obsetters hie Lochte and Lange (see Deducation modeme, 1908) Figures 
are not usually given for the separate sexes June Downey, however, states 
that she discovered no sex-difference (‘ On the Reading and Writing of Mirror 
Senpt,’ Psych Rev , XXI, 1914, pp 408 et seq). 

* Lewis Carroll often used to write to his young friends what he called 
‘ looking-glass letters ’ (See Fig 9, reproduced by kind permission of the 
publishers from Collingwood’s Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll I have 
omitted about twelve hnes of manusenpt before the last sentence ) His 
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in the infants’ school, reversals in writing are far commoner 
than is ordinarily realized. There are fetv who, when first 
beginning to print or write, do not at times reverse 
isolated letters b and d, q and p, which form mirror- 
images of one another, and N, S, Z, which to the un- 
analytical eye appear symmetrical but yet in fact are not 
(though eleven of the capital letters actually are) — ^these are 
the characters most frequently turned round This, 
however, is rather different from the tendency to write, 
or to start -writing, whole words or sentences backwards 
With normal children, whether confined to one or 
two letters or influencing the -writing as a whole, the 
tendency as a rule lasts only for a few days or at most for 
a few weeks Teachers report that the spontaneous 
dropping of such pecuharities, like the spontaneous adop- 
tion of the right hand for writing and for dra-wing, m 
preference to the left or to either indifferently, often 
Mincides -with a marked acceleration in general progress 
both among young normals and among defectives 
i Experiment wiU show that the mveterate mirror-wnter is 1 
almost always able to read his own -writing, though it may I 

mirror-scnpt is exceedingly fluent , and since lie is known to have stammered, 
he might be claimed by some as a probable mstance of an onginal 
left-handedness in a person of nervous temperament who had unfortunately 
been taught to use his right hand But perhaps the most notable 
example of mirror-scnpt among men of gemus is to be discovered in 
the cunous, cryptic-looking notes, left to posterity by Leonardo 
da Vinci I have already quoted Fra Pacioh’s description of them The 
manuscripts, numbering more than 5,000 pages, are (as Vasari observed) 
nearly all written from right to left Any visitor to the British Museum may 
observe this pecuharity if he pauses over the Arundel MSS m Case XI of 
, ue Manuscript Saloon. (I have reproduced a facsimile, together with 
samples from various children, in my volume on Mental and Scholastic Tests, 
p 314) Reflected in a glass the writings can be readily deaphercd The 
pecuharity is usually put down to his well-known love of mystification — for 
the MSS are full of rebuses, and many place-names are spelt backwards 
However, the penstrokes in the sketches that accompany the notes indicate 
that he used his left hand It is sigmficant that Cardinal Lms of Aragon, 
after a visit to him at Cloux, observed that Leonardo, then an old man of 
seventy, was aflflicted with a paralysis of the right hand But practically all 
the Well-authenticated instances of his handwriting are written m this way, 
some datmg from the age of twenty And, according to Fra Sabba da 
Castighone, it would appear that Leonardo had always been left-handed 
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present insuperable difficulties to his teacher Generally, 
too, he can read the mirror-wntmg of others, especially if 
their style of calligraphy does not depart very greatly from 
his own. Print mirrored in a glass, or typescript reversed by 
applying carbon-paper to the back of the sheet, he is usually 
unable to decipher 

Causes — Mirror-writing can readily be provoked by 
artificial means. Ask the children to begin from the right- 
hand margin of the page, or to write with the left hand , 
and many will, spontaneously and unconsciously, produce 
clear and fluent mirror-script, as though all their lives they 
had written in that way With this experiment the words 
and letters that are reversed with greatest frequency and 
ease are those of the child’s own name these, of course, 
involve movements which are the earliest to be learnt and 
therefore the most firmly and most thoroughly fixed In 
much the same way a similar reversal will appear after a 
sudden change of hands, due, not to a passing request, but 
to some accident wluch puts the usual hand out of action 
A girl of eleven whom I was testing sprained her right 
wrist the next day all her dictation and aU her sums were 
written and worked with the left hand from right to left^ 
(see F igs. lo A. and iob) But by no means every child displays 
these effects with many not a single letter is reversed. It is 
therefore instructive to test the two groups, and see if any 
further characteristics mark those who are liable to make 
reversals Two points stand out First, as I have already 
implied, most of the habitual mirror-writers, and a large 
proportion of those m whom spontaneous mirror-writmg 
can be artificially induced, prove, when carefully tested, to 
be in some degreddyt-handed ; secondly, nearly aU of them 
appear to ^ (if such loose descriptions may be permitted) 
motor-miffded rather than eye-minded • they seem to guide 
their fingers more by the feel of the movements made than 
by the look of the letters produced 

* It Will be observed that, when she writes with the right hand, she adds 
in the direction in which she writes, and so produces an incorrect total 
When she writes mirror-wise, she still adds m her habitual direction, namely, 
from left to nght, so that now the total is correct Note, too, the peculiar 
and varying angle at which the pen is held by the left hand 
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This suggests the explanation As the mirror-wnter 
forms his letters, the correctness of the particular shapes 
and the wrongness of the general direction seem alilce 
attributable to the fact that the nervous centres for 
motor control and the nervous centres for visual control 
map at times function in total independence With nearly 
all of us, immediately an action becomes completely 
automatic, it tends to slip away from the control of the 
attentive eye, and to be left to the half-unconscious guidance 
of the muscle-sense For most people, however, writing has 
not become quite so mechanical as this ; we usually fix our 
eyes on what we write, if only to keep the writing on the line 
and vnthin the page. But there are vnde individual 
differences. Some cannot shave or do their hair except 
with the aid of a mirror , others lely far less upon sight • 
and a few can write perfectly, and even draw a pig with its 
eye correctly placed, with their own eyes blindfolded The 
differing degrees of visual control and motor control may 
readily be observed if a number of persons are asked each to 
sign his name on a piece of paper held against his fore- 
head, or against the under surface of the table nearly 
always those who are strong visualizers will be found to 
have written mirror-wise , those who trust solely to motor 
habits will generally write in the normal fashion The young 
mirror-writer belongs almost invariably to this so-called 
motor type. At any rate, while he is mirror-writing, his 
hand as it moves is steered by its ovra muscle-sense, un- 
checked by the eye that is supposed to be watching it By 
force of habit, the successive movements — so far as their 
varying changes of direction, relatively to one another, are 
concerned — are executed correctly , but the absolute 
orientation of the whole result upon the page is visibly 
wrong. Yet the child seems scarcely to perceive that he 
has produced anything out of the common. 

This explanation, however, stdl leaves one or two minor 
points obscure First of all, why is it that lateral reversals 
are so much commoner than vertical — why is mirror-script 
comparatively frequent, andinverted script so rare ? Clearly 
the lateral changes involved in mirror-writing must appear 
much slighter than the up-and-down reversals of the m- 
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verted form : they must appear much slighter both while the 
movements themselves are bemg performed and felt, and 
also when their results are afterwards reviewed by the eye. 

Consider the performance of the movements, to begin 
with The human body is constructed on a symmetrical plan 
and the symmetry affects not only its structure, but also its 
functions and its actions.^ Hence, to a large extent the move- 
ments that go most easily together are symmetrical and not 
similar movements , presumably such movements are gov- 
erned by the same nervous centres Draw on the blackboard 
two circles or two capital S’s or two coding arabesques, using 
both hands at once it wdl be almost impossible to make 
identical figures simultaneously with the right and with the 
left. But, if the left hand mirrors what the right is doing, 
the double movement becomes easy and natural Usually, 
if the arms are free, the right hand will move clockwise, and 
the left counter-clockwise The tendency is most clearly 
seen if a piece of cardboard is held edgeways against the 
chest (much as the drummer carries the big drum), and the 
two hands then write the same word simultaneously on 
opposite sides of the same board. 

In writing with the right hand, the natural tendency is to 
begin at the left-hand margin and proceed towards the 
right • this, in fact, is the direction whic^ English hand- 
writing follows. The reasons are clear . 'mrst of all, it is 

‘ The symmetry is at times observable even in reflex action Indeed, one 
early physiologist, in generalizing the phenomena observed when nervous 
impulses spread from one part of the body to another, has formulated (among 
other law s) a ‘ law of bilateral symmetry in reflex action ’ ‘ when the change 

produced m the central organ by the exatation of a sensory nerve has already 
evoked a unilateral reflex, then, if it spreads farther, it exates in the contra- 
lateral half of the cord only those motor mechanisms which are symmetneal 
with those already excited in the homonymous half of the cord ’ (Pfluger, 
Die Sensonsebf Funkiionen des Ruckenmarkes^ 1853) His ‘laws ’ have been 
generally accepted Sherrington, however, points out that this statement 
‘ although true of a number of instances, fads to conform with fact m many, 
even perhaps the majonty’ (^he Integrative Action of the Nervous System, 
1906, p 162) It IS, for example, less true of leg-movement than of arm- 
movement walking (unlike jumping) does not proceed by symmetrical 
movements of the two legs simultaneously A human bemg who made his 
way down the street, like a sparrow, with both legs hoppmg at once, would 
assuredly startle the beholders. 
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easier to pull the pen than to push it , and, secon(il7, the 
hand in moving thus does not obstruct the view of what it 
has ]ust written When the left hand holds the pen, the 
reverse direction is more natural , to work from the left- 
hand margin towards the right would now involve a 
clumsy shove. With both hands abduction is easier than 
adduction ; and with either hand the easiest stroke of all 
IS a long, hght, rapid line drawn obliquely outwards and up- 
wards. With the right hand, this means moving away from 
the bottom left-hand corner and upwards to the top right- 
hand corner . and, as we have already noted, most letters, 
in ordinary joined handwriting, begin with such a stroke. 
With the left hand, such a stroke is the most difficult of all , 
hence, if he is not exercising careful attention and control, 
the left-hander tends naturally to substitute a movement 
upwards towards the left and so begins his letters ivith a 
reversed or backward movement ^ 

1 It will be instructive to the teacher to observe how the commoner strokes 
m handwriting consist in the mam of the strokes that are easiest for the right- 
handed person A consideration of the detailed prmaples involved will 
prove exceedmgly helpful in understanding the difficulties, not only of 
the mirror-writer, but also of the left-handed generally The direaion of 
the easier strokes depends on whether the stroke is light and rapid or heavy 
and short A heavy ufwari stroke is difficult with the penal and all but 
impossible with the pen Thus, when the stroke is made downwards and 
inwards, i # by adduction mstead of abduction, the natural tendency is to 
go more slowly, to press more heavily, and to make a shorter movement 
With straight strokes the easiest for the right hand are (1) a short, heavy, down- 
ward stroke, movmg almost but not quite vertically downwards, and a httle 
towards the left, and (u) the long, hght, slanting upward stroke just described, 
which moves up and to the right The smaller letters of German script 
are largely made up of these two strokes These straight strokes may 
be made with arm movements only , the curvihnear strokes require the co- 
operation of the wrist (With the practised writer the finer movements of 
the fingers enter into both ) With curved strokes the easiest are (m) a short, 
heavy, downward curve, made counter-clockwise and bendmg backlike a letter 
c a ‘ concave arcade ’ (inverted arches) made of a senes of it’s (usually looped 
like «’s) 18 the easiest of all prolonged curvihnear movements, and much rapid 
handwriting tends to degenerate into this form we all know persons whose 
m’s and »’s look like it’s , (it wdl be observed that most of our curved letters 
contain this stroke — e g n, c, d, e, 1, 1, 0, t, «, w, and the arcular parts of 
g and q , / and S begin with this stroke and end with the following) , (iv) 
a long, hght stroke, bent m the opposite direction, i e made clockwise, 
begmmng a little heavily but tendmg to curve widely away to the left, hke 
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It IS instructive to note that, when a left-handed child 
draws a man’s profile or a moving object like a railway tram, 
he nearly always makes it face, not towards the left, as the 
right-handed child does, but towards the right. As any- 
one may prove for himself, by outlining a forehead, nose, 
and mouth, first with the right hand, then with the left, 
this principle yields the easiest movement m both cases 
Further, m fitting on the hinder and less important parts, 
the hand does not obscure what has already been drawn. 
Finally, the result corresponds with the child’s habitual 
view of his toy animals and trains as he drags them along 
with his more active hand 

In -writing, the whole pattern of movements — the Gestalt 
(to borrow a term from a contemporary school of psycho- 
logy) — Shaving been learnt by one limb or by one set of 
muscles is learnt once for all Whether penned on paper 
■with my right hand, or chalked in huge characters on the 
blackboard with my right arm, or scrawled on the floor with 
a pencil held between the toes of my right foot, my signature 
bears always the same characteristic conformation — although 
until this day I never tried writing with my feet before. 
But when I use the limbs on the opposite side of my body, 
the likeness disappears, and a principle of symmetry or 
reflection rules in its place. A stroke made from right to 
left with my left hand corresponds with a stroke made from 

the large tails sometimes given to g’s, ;’s, j^’s, and z’s, and often seen in 
flourishes beneath signatures , and (v) a still larger and hghter stroke, also 
curving clockwise, moving up and over to the right, usually too wide for 
letters, but often seen in large flourishes over the signature the movement 
may end in a heavy stroke bv curving down, as in the first stroke of the letter 
m , but this is a somewhat harder and rarer movement owing to its diffi- 
culty there is a natural tendency for it to be fimshed off with a reversed curve, 
as though the wrist compensated for the first difficult movement by springing 
back like a released spring , the result is the ‘ pothook ’ which completes the 
b, the m, and the n when repeated, this stroke tends to degenerate into a 
‘ convex arcade ’ — z succession of arches made by a senes of unfimshed m’: 
with looped feet It may be noted that the tendency towards the small con- 
cave and the large convex arcades is very conspicuous in German senpt 
both are seen in the capital M I may add that Miss Richardson’i 
excellent method of teaching handwriting — a method particularly successful 
with the backward — begins by practising the child in the formation of these 
easy arcades. 
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left to right with my right hand. Abduction with the right 
corresponds to abduction with tjie left But, though both 
movements are physiologically similar, they are not similar 
m their results they take the limbs in opposite directions. 
Both, however, are movements away from my trunk ; and 
for me, therefore, they seem movements in the same direc- 
tion, though an onlooker rightly calls them symmetrical and 
reversed Hence, the apparent reversal of pattern when I 
transfer a scheme learnt with the right hand to the left is a 
reversal for an independent eye, but not really a reversal for 
my own feelings of movement Thus, from the standpoint 
of motor control, it entails no real exception to the rule that 
a pattern as learnt by one limb may be transferred auto- 
matically in Its oiiginal form to any other 

The child, then, in learning to write from right to left 
with his right hand is, as it were, unconsciously learning to 
write from left to right with his left hand that, at least, is 
the effect produced when he tries to execute, mechanically 
and without thought or visual guidance, the same pattern 
of movements with his left that he has already acquired with 
his right With the left hand, therefore, mirror-writing is a 
natural tendency to which we are aU more or less liable , and 
our liability is greater, the more we are guided by the motor 
sense and the less we rely on vision It is found most fre- 
quently of aU among left-handed persons, because vnth them 
the left hand can execute fine movements with the greatest* 
facility, and consequently depends least on the guidance or 
the eye. 

How IS It, then, that mirror-writing is occasionally pro- 
duced with the right hand ? The answer appears to be 
that It is a reversed transference from the left hand to the 
right instead of from the right hand to the left As the 
case-histories show, in the vast majority of instances it arises 
as a secondary result of previous efforts to achieve normal 
writing (runmng from left to right) with the left hand.^ 

1 Sometimes it would seem that, even when the movement-patterns learnt 
are not actually transferred from one hand to the other, a mere difference in 
the position from which the same hand starts may be sufficient to unwind 
the scheme of movements in the opposite direction. If, from accident or 
carelessness, a child begins the top stroke of Z or on the bottom line (instead 
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Wliy, then, does not every left-handed child turn into an 
habitual mirror-writer ^ The obvious answei is that most 
of them quickly learn to correct their writing by watching 
what they rvrite And this leads us to examine the second 
mam factor in the process — ^the influence of vision Foi 
the eye, as well as for the limbs, lateral reversals are less 
conspicuous than vertical , and some persons are slower tc 
note the difference than others ^ The fact is that the eye a1 
the outset identifies shape more readily than position oi 
orientation In practical life, shape is more vital We have 
to recognize the table and the chair whether we see them from 
the front or from the back We have to recognize our caps 
and our clothes, our knives and our forks, even when they he 
the wrong way round Draw a sloping crescent on the board , 
ask the class to look at it for half a minute, and then to cop) 
It from memory Nearly aU will get the form right , bul 
few will get the position right. Even if the figure is left or 
the board, and they gaze at it as they draw, the copy maj 
still be reversed, or inverted, or both ; and rarely will the 
youngest of the copyists perceive any mistake Similarly 
in reproducing letters, the tiny child is satisfied if he 
fashions the shapes correctly, and does not at first trouble 
whether each letter is properly oriented an isolated number 
such as ^ or 6, he may draw backwards, sideways, or ever 
upside down. 

But when he comes to setting letters side by side to make 
a word, he has to consider, not only the shapes of the com- 
ponent letters, but the shape of the word as a whole. Thi 

of -well above the Ime, as he would have done had he pictured the completec 
whole before commencing), or if he makes the stroke backwards instead o 
forwards, then the subsequent movements of his pencil may be determine( 
by their direction relative to this first movement, not by a visualized intentioi 
to orient the total shape the right way upon the page As a rule, howevei 
this cause seldom leads to the reversal of more than one or two letters — 
smgle word at most It is the chief explanation of such occasional reversal 
as are found with almost every child when he first begins to write 

* Cf Stern, ‘ Uber verlagerte Raumformen,’ Zettschr f Ang Psych , II 
1909, pp 512 etseq At an earlier age even vertical reversal, 1 e inversior 
may pass unnoticed Between the ages of and 3J children arc singularl 
indifferent to the position of drawings They may enjoy loobng at a picture 
book upside dovra almost as much as the right -way up, and wiU recognize 
‘ gee-gee ’ or a ‘ puff-puff ’ even when the legs or wheels are m the air 





Fig II — Drwmnc bi Backward Girl 

Chronological ag_, , mental age, 5 6 educational age, 5 o ■ 
congemtilly left-handed , draws and writes with right hand 
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means that, when writing the initial letter, he has 
implicitly to visualize the remainder The orientation 
of each now becomes important, because of its relation 
to the rest. Still, even now it is easy to overlook lateral 
reversals, though inverted forms may be no longer 
mistaken for the correct In everyday orientation, lateral 
directions — ^right and left, East and West — ^are always 
more readily confused than vertical directions (or what 
we loosely think of as vertical) — ^up and down in space, 
forward and backward on the desk, and North and South 
on the map. Show a Londoner a photograph of the Houses 
of Parliament in which the print has been taken from the 
wrong side of the negative • most wdl recognize the 
scene , few will notice the transposition , but all would 
turn the picture round if handed to them upside down 
A still more instructive instance of this cordusion is seen 
in a type of drawing occasionally produced by young or 
backward children and generally known as ‘ mixed pro- 
files.’ In an earlier work I have noted how nearly 70 per 
cent of the human figures, drawn by children at the age of 
6, are shown full face, and how, by the age of ii, nearly 70 
per cent, are drawn in profile, facing (with right-handed 
children) to the left But aU the parts of the body do not 
turn at the same stage or even in the same direction. 
Hence, during the transition, the drawing may for a while 
show incompatible aspects incongruously combined The 
face may turn to the left, the feet perhaps to the right, while 
the trunk — and sometimes the eyes and mouth as well — are 
stiU displayed in full view (see Fig ii). A child of normal 
intelligence soon perceives the inconsistency , but the duU 
often adhere to the same hybrid representation for a year 
or more. And, if my statistics can be trusted, the left- 
handed, especially those who have recently been required to 
write and draw vwth the right hand, or who are given to 
mirror-writing, seem more prone to these confusions. 
Much the same incongruities are to be seen m the efforts of 
primitive man, they appear in early Greek sculpture, and 
‘ Mental and Scholastic Tests, p 321 Wile and Wilson are quite wrong 
in inferring that prehistoric artists must have been left-handed because 
they made their profiles face to the left (loc cit tnf , p. 14) 
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persist in Eg/ptian and Assyrian sculpture even down to the 
latest periods . here the head is almost always seen m profile 
but the eye as in fuU face , the shoulders and body are seer 
from the front, and then, by a sudden twist, the legs and 
feet are drawn in profile ^ 

The lack of consistency arises from the fact that th< 
child, like the primitive artist, disregards orientation anc 
concentrates solely on shape he tl^ks of each separate 
part as seen in its most characteristic aspect, that is, as j 
rule, from its broadest side He draws a foot as a foot — as a 
typical foot, without considering the effect of his own posi- 
tion on what may be visible from where he stands, just ai 
he sees a chair as a chair, not as a chair facing this way oi 
that. The teacher who knows a little physiology is apt tc 
infer that, because the retinal image of the chair is flat 
therefore to begin with the child sees the chair in the flat 
and only constructs a tridimensional chair by fusing the 
various aspects This is erroneous There is now litth 
doubt that from the first the chair is seen stereoscopi- 
caUy as a solid object out there in tridimensional space 
It is not till a late sophisticated stage that the more thought- 
ful and observant child slowly comes to realize that, ii 
order to obtain a convincing representation of a three- 
dimensional figure on a two-dimensional sheet of paper, h( 
must imagine himself fixed at one point of view, and drav 
the whole object and its several parts consistently from that 
t-. The eye, therefore, needs to be progressively educated tc 
[observe orientation and lateral direction as well as shape 
So difficult is this process, and so dependent on intelli- 
gence, that tests of orientation have been successfully usee 
to measure mental development. 

But the eye has not merely to observe it has to learn tc 
guide the hand Muscular movements are primarily undei 
the control of the muscle-sense — ^that sixth sense resident ir 
the muscles themselves It is only secondarily that they come 
under the supervision of the eye. Eye-and-hand co-ordma- 
tion is a process of double functioning that is never acquiree 
without some difficulty. Now, as we shall learn in a latei 
chapter, many young children, particularly among the dul 

• Cf E Loewy, The Rendering of Nature tn Early Greek Art (1907) 
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and backward, tend to be motor-minded rather than eye- 
minded , with them, in particular, actions are regulated much 
more by muscle-sensations and movement-patterns, and 
much less by ocular analysis or visualized shape. For this 
propensity there are definite tests, and, so far as possible, I 
have applied them to most of the young mirror-writers whom 
I have examined. The results fully bore out the suspicion 
that most of them belonged to the so-called motor type 
With adults, as we shall find, the motor type is apparentlynot 
so common With them eye dominates more easily over 
muscle-sense As a rule, they have come to rely almost 
inevitably on visual guidance wherever the movement has 
to be expressly superintended : hence an adult finds it easier 
to write mirror-wise when he keeps his eyes closed ^ 

The trouble which the mirror-writer has m exercising 
this ocular control is plainly displayed when he attempts the 
test of mirror-drawing — t e. drawing with hand and paper 
visible only from their reflection in an upright mirror ’ 
The experiment throws a good deal of light on the process of 
mirror-writing, where, of course, no actual mirror is used 
I have carried out this test with a large number of boys and 
girls, includmg some twenty mirror-writers The results 
are of great interest to the theoretical psychologist , and 
the general reader -will forgive me if I briefly summarize 
them here. 

It might be supposed that mirror-writers would make 
good mirror-drawers. This seems true of the older, but 
not of the younger children. In mirror-drawing, the 
directions that have to be reversed are the sagittal 

1 It IS the slight difference of ease in acquiring motor skill that seems chiefly 
to explain the apparent sei-difference. Although left-handedness is com- 
moner among boys, mirror-writing is commoner among girls Now girls are 
quicker at acquiring fine skilled movements with the fingers and hands , and 
with them such movements are less controlled by sight they learn type- 
writing and piano-playing by the ‘ touch method ’ more readily than boys , 
and sewing, knitting, crocheting, and the like, with them qmckly become 
automatic. Older girls, too, are superior in the mirror-drawing tests , and, 
though this IS m part attributable to greater experience with the looking- 
glass, introspections show that m the test many actually rely but little on 
what they see in the mirror They adopt the second of the methods de- 
'cnbed in the followmg paragraph 

* See Burt, Bnt J Psychol., loc. ctt suf , pp. I4i;-9 , and below, p. 503 
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or ‘vertical’ movements, not, as in mirror-writing, tin 
lateral There are two ways of learning to accomplisl 
the change The first is to watch carefully the move- 
ments of the pencil in the looking-glass, and control 
the hand-movements accordingly by the eye. The 
second is to ignore altogether what the eye sees in the 
glass, and to think only of the feel of the movements them- 
selves the experimenter says to himself in effect, ‘ I have 
to bring my hand down towards me in such and such £ 
direction, whether or not I see my hand moving in the 
opposite direction in the mirror,’ With many persons thi: 
purely kmaesthetic control will greatly help in finding the 
right general directions, though the finer adjustments (as ir 
tracing a pointed star) stdl need the assistance of the eye 
According to the results of my own experiments, the formei 
method — ^that of purely visual control — proves to be the 
method chiefly adopted by the younger children , the lattei 
— kinsesthetic control — by older and brighter children; 
particularly the girls, and by most of the more mtelligenl 
adults Now when the younger mirror-writers are set to dc 
mirror-drawing, they show great difficulties in controlhng 
their hand-movements by vision At a later age, just be- 
cause they rely so little on what they see, they often achieve 
a remarkable success in these cases their introspection! 
suggest that their quickness is largely due to the ease witi 
which they can ignore all ocular perception of what then 
hand is up to, and trust mainly to their muscle-sense 
The varying influence of visual control is also well seen ir 
the learning of a foreign alphabet, where some of th« 
characters are new and others are not. Small boys in tht 
preparatory school, set to copy the Greek alphabet, nol 
infrequently reverse those letters with which their hand is 
familiar, such as Z or N, but they seldom reverse the strangi 
letters like F or S. In the latter case, just because of th( 
novelty, the learner is forced to look at the copy, and hii 
hand has to be piloted by the eye , in the former case, th( 
hand thinks it knows what to do, and the visible model ii 
neglected. Even when there are no actual reversals, it ii 
still the new letters that are most elegantly shaped — the tp 
6, 7t — ^while the old ones are carelessly scribbled, much as ii 
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speaking a strange tongue the unfamiliar gutturals or nasals 
will be most scrupulously articulated, while vowels and 
consonants approximating to the English wuU be given the 
easiest and most automatic pronunciation without any self- 
correction by ear 

The bearing of aU this on the training of the less intelli- 
gent will be obvious. It is with the dull and the defective 
more particularly that this higher and more sophisticated 
control of the finger-muscles by an attentive eye, instead of 
by their own intrinsic muscle-sense, proves diificult to 
acquire Hence it is with the dull and defective that 
mirror- writing is most likely to persist These are just the 
individuals m whom sustained attention is lacking and for 
whom complex sensori-motor co-ordinations are hard to 
acquire If these explanations are accepted, there will no 
longer be any need to account for the defective’s reversed or 
inverted letters by postulating some ‘ defect or lesion in the 
writing centre of the brain ’ Such a defect tvould pre- 
sumably be incurable , whereas trial w’lll quickly show that, 
even in the dullest defective, the peculiarity can generally be 
rectified by appropriate methods of training,^ 

^ In the past, medical writers have usually considered mirror-wnting to 
be a pathological phenomenon Hence mirror-wnting in the mentally 
deficient has been interpreted in the light of theories auggested by the occur- 
rence of mirror-writing in cases of hemiplegia and aphasia for example, it 
has been declared that the facts can be explained only by postulating two 
centres for writing, one in the right henusphere of the brain as well as one 
in the left This seems to be an instance of what I am tempted to term the 
‘ pathologists’ fallacy ’ The doctor’s observations are confined to patho- 
logical cases, and seldom extend to the normal , accordingly, he tends to 
attribute all his patients’ peculiarities to their pathological condition, quite 
unaware that the same peculiarities may be found among the normal 
According to the account I have put forward aboie, the reversals depend not 
so much upon a supposed symmetry in the functions of the brain or its parts, 
but rather upon the symmetrical structure and functioning of the body as a 
whole If I am right, mirror-ivnting is a normal consequence of the natural 
tendenaes of the left hand in motion All the cases cited by Buchwald (the 
earliest authonty to lend support to the pathological interpretation) were 
hemiplegics who were paral) sed on the right side and wrote mirror-wise with 
the left hand {Berlin Khn Woch , XV, 1878, pp 6 et uq) But the most 
extensive set of cases is that of C Fraenkel, who describes 79 hemiplegic 
patients, among whom 24 wrote mirror-wise {Archiv f Psych , XLV, 1908, 
pp 1275 el seq ) On eiamimng his data I find that, of the 79, as many as 
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There is, I think, one other factor influencing the 
emergence or non-emergence of mirror-writing among the 
left-handed This is the readiness of the child himself to 
give the extra effort that is required in order to inhibit the 
more natural tendencies and to fix what is (for the left- 
hander) an unnatural style of writing. Hence, whatever 
weakens the power of control — ^for example, temporary 
IFatig iie or -xhromc neurasthenia — ^is apt to induce mirror- 
writing in the left-handecTHiild. Many, having conquered 
It, will relapse into it when tired or irritable ^ Mirror- 
writing IS found with special frequency, not only in the 
motor-minded and dull, but also in the neurotic , and often 
'■the case-histories show that the first occurrence or the 

58 were paralysed on the right side, and therefore did their writing with the 
left hand of these rather more than one-third (21) wrote mirror-wise 
The three other mirror-wnters were patients whose left side was afiected , 
but we are told that these three were exceptional in that they wrote with the 
paralytic hand, that is, once again with the left. 

Now, as we have seen, it is easy by a simple experiment to observe 
what happens when a child’s right arm is rendered inactive without 
any lesion of the brain It will be found that a large proportion, particularly 
the jQung, the dull, and those of a motor type, write mirror-wise 
Accordingly I am led to infer that the primary cause of the mirror-writing 
in the hemiplegics was not the fact that the brain was damaged, but simply 
the fact that they were obhged to wnte with the left hand The slightly 
greater frequency of mirror-wnting m cases of mental deficiency, aphasia, 
hemiplegia, and the hie, is, in my view, to be explained not by the destruction 
of speafic cerebral centres, but rather by the general lowering of attention 
and vigilance wbch accompames these abnormal states the motor mech- 
anisms are consequently freer to operate automatically without aaive visual 
control Mirror-writing is very liable to arise in any state of lowered 
attention — e g under hypnosis, during intoxication, in mediumistic trances, 
and dunng hystencal dissoaation generally 
1 A left-handed teacher informs me that she has got into the way of writing 
her evemng diary entirely in mirror-scnpt At first, she told herself, this was 
for extra pnvacy on reflection, however, she realiKd that this was a super- 
ficial afterthought, a rationahzation, as the psycho-analyst would say, and 
that the true reason was fatigue. When she was weary — and, being of a 
neurasthenic type, she was nearly always weary in the evening — she rdapsed 
into what had onginally been a childish habit Leonardo’s manuscripts, it 
has been suggested, may have been written with the left hand to reheve an 
overworked right hand, just as he is said to have frequently changed hands 
when painting; but it is equally conceivable that, being of an eccentric 
turn, he dehghted in the feat for its own sake — a motive occasionally found 
in bnghter children. 
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recurrence of mirror-wnting in the sm all child w as observed 
during some passing emotional crisis or during some dis- 
turbance of nervous health Neurotic individuals, and 
those of a self-assertive type, disposed to stubborn obsessions 
and compulsions, are, as we have seen, by no means un- 
common among the left-handed. They are intolerant of 
social criticism, and react against social conventions Any- 
thing, therefore, that brings this self-wdled attitude to the 
fore, while the child is learning to write, is likely to keep 
alive the tendency towards a contrary fashion in writing, or 
at any rate to remove the effort and self-control that might 
otherwise prevent its appearance or fixation, 

I have noted several instances in which mirror-writing 
seemed to run in famil ies. At one school, for example, I 
found two young brothers who amused themselves by 
writing to each other scurrilous notes in what they described 
as a ‘ secret code ’ their secret code was simply mirror- 
script. A German writer has described how a father and son 
used to correspond with each other in mirror-script, when 
the latter was absent for military service.^ Such cases by 
themselves can hardly be cited as evidence of an inhe rited 
tendency, since one writer may merely have borrowed 
the idea from the other. Occasionally, the different ages 
of the two writers render the likehhood of borrowing 
rather small, and in a few instances the two relatives hav e 
neither seen nor corresponded with each other. But, unless 
we assume the inheritance of acquired characteristics, we 
cannot suppose that writing tendencies as such are trans- 
mitted from parents to children In nine instances that I 
have been able to investigate in detail, the results have 
shown that the members of the family who wrote mirror- 
wise were left-handed ; and I conclude that it was primarily! 
the left-handedness^that was inherited, together perhaps 
with a weakness of visual as distinct from muscular control. 

* Stier, Ltnkshandigkeit, p 69 

“ Just as I believe a study of the speech defects and mispronunciations 
to which the young and the backward are hable may throw light on the 
phonetic pnnaples that underhe the evolution of language (cf App IV ) 
so I beheve a study of the peculianties of their handwriting may throw 
light on the evolution of handwriting among relatively primitive peoples 
Why the earliest known vmting should apparently have been simstrad, why 
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Treatment . — ^The remedy is clear./It is simply to train 
the child to trust more to his eyes, aii3^ so far as possible, to 
visualize beforehand what he is about to produce Some 
teachers claim that the child is helped if he is encouraged to 
watch other children writing. In any case, for a while it wdl 
be wise not to let the child write spontaneously, and to allow 
him only to ivri te slow lwand carefully frpm a copj^ If it is 
found that he gives Ws cqpyjiut a single glance, ancJthen tries 
to reproduce the form from general impression, he should be 
required to make his version immediately below the model, 
or even at first to trace it oiua^sei ni-transparent sl ate or paper. 
4^Let him begin by practising isolated letters,~fepeating 
them in a running senes — pppp-’ So far as possible, each 

^ single letter should be made without taking the pencil from 
the page If the pencil is removed when the letter is only 
half finished, the child often gets singularly confused as to 
where he is to start the remaining portio:^ for example, if 
‘ p ’ IS divided into a vertical stroke and a 'semicircle, he will 
often commence the semicircle at the bottom of the 
vertical stroke or on the left instead of at the top and to the 
right On the other hand, particularly if the child is writing 
with his left hand, the difficult upward hne with which most 
letters commence should be omitted, at any rate at the 
beginning of words as we have seen, it is this stroke, more 
than any other, that starts the child mirroring the direction 
of his script. 

^ Here as elsewhere, however, preve ntion is bette r than 
cure , and the habit sh ould never be suffere dJxL.take root in 
the first instance. Among normal children the tendencies 

later on, by writing the simstrad script mirror-wise, deitrad writing should 
have been produced, and why the reversal should have taken place among 
some races (e g the Greek) and not among others (e g the Semitic) — these 
are questions to which epigraphists have devoted little attention Taylor, 
for example, is content to assume that the dextrad direction is ‘ the more 
natural direction,’ and leaves the ‘ simstrad direction of primitive picture 
writing’ unexplained (cf Hutory of the Alphabet, 1899, I, p. 179) 
Later writers have examined the historical faas in greater detail, but have 
rarely ventured on a psychological interpretation. The explanation of 
mirror-wntmg given above does much to duadate these evolutionary pro- 
blems, and thereby is itself to some extent confirmed But a full discussion 
of these remoter inferences must be postponed to another occasion 
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are usually transitory, and seldom get fixed <^ut all left- 
handers, especially the duU, should be clo^y watched 
from the outset, when first learning to write , and, if ever 
a reversal appears in forming any particular letter, that 
letter should be practised in isolation until the eye recog- 
nizes its shape unhesitatingly and the hand automatically 
makes the outlined ) 

1 A review of the whole subject of Handedness^ Right and Left, with a full 
bibliography, is to be found in a volume with that title by Ira S Wile, which 
has appeared since the foregoing chapter was wnttcn (Boston* 1934) 
Wile revives, and defends in great detail, the various theories attributing 
nght-handedness to the rotation of the earth. ‘ Man,’ he insists, ‘ has been 
influenced continually by forces deflecting him towards the sun,’ i,e towards 
the right the forces that he specifies are partly physical (gravity, momentum, 
heliotropism), and partly psychical (enjoyment of light, veneration of the 
sun, and magical and religious superstitions based on sun-worship) By 
combining aU these different theones into one ruling hypothesis, which he 
terms ‘ hehocentnsm,’ Wile seems open to a mild charge of sun-worship him- 
self The combination involves Imes of argument not altogether compatible 
If the mere rotation of the earth, or the mere direction of sunlight, acting 
afresh on each growing orgamsm, were of itself sufficient to explain the 
asymmetry of the nervous system and ‘ man’s persistent leaning movement 
towards the sun,’ there would seem to be no need to invoke the psychic in- 
fluences Only IE the northern hemisphere, however, are ‘ currents de- 
flected towards the east, that is, towards the nght ’ , from the equator south- 
wards they ate deflected more and more towards the west How, then, are 
we to explain the existence of right-handed individuals in the southern 
hemisphere, or, for that matter, of left-handed individuals in the northern ? 
The reply suggested is that ‘ many of the southern tribes may have migrated 
from the north,’ presumably after the ‘ traits produced by the earth’s move- 
ment had been bmlt into the history of the species.’ Dr Wile is 
evidently prepared to assume the inhentance of acquired habits on a scale 
which no contemporary psychologist would accept 
As regards the psychic influences, no doubt the veneration for the sun may 
largely be responsible for the good and evil quahties attnbuted by supersti- 
tion to the east and to the west and perhaps to the nght and to the left , but 
I should be more inclined to attnbute the respect for nght-handedness to the 
prior right-handedness of the majority (which seems traceable even in the old 
stone age) and the later superstitions to the need for imposing consistent 
methods of behaviour upon all by means of rationalized sanctions where 
inheritance had hitherto failed If ‘ social pressure ’ has led ultimately to 
‘ anatomical compulsion,’ this again must have been, not because of ‘ habit 
fixed by mheritance,’ but rather because, during the neolithic and bronze 
ages, the left-handed man and woman were subject to varying forms of 
ostraasm and so failed to marry and propagate their kind (Cf Sarasin, loc 
cit suf , p 295 ) 
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DEFECTS OF SPEECH 

Significance -z^Just as sight and hearing are the two main 
h.uman sens^, so hand-movement and speech — ^hand- 
movement guided by the eye and speech appealing to the 
ear — are the two typical motor activities of manJand. By 
their means civilized knowledge has been gradually budt 
up, and by their aid it is re-expressed and re-acquired in 
sach succeeding generation^ 

Of the two, the tongue is more important than the hand , 
md if, as we have just seen, an awkwardness in hand- 
movement forms a defimte impediment to intellectual pro- 
gress^’-e shall naturally expect a defect of speech to form 
in oMacle stiU more serious. CAmong the feeble-minded, 
defective speech is exceedingly preyalent^ it is almost as 
common among those who cannotTe ad ' and among those 
who afe~ba ckvya rd 'generally, as our statistics will presently 
show, flagrant speecl^efects are nearly f our times a s fre- 
quent as among t henor mal^ Often the defec ts are so slight as 
(o escape notice m the classroom, and are only detected by 
syste maticTestiniL 'a'nH.mcijnfy.lZ And again, even whe^hey 
have been obs&fv^, t!^y may have received no special atten- 
tion or adequate treatment. Nevertheless, through their 
indirect and cumulative influence, they impose a constant 
hand icap upon^he child in his regular school wo rk , and, 
whatls stul morTim^rtant, they frequently prove to be 
the superficial symptoms of some deep ^derlying disturb- 
ance that may menace his whol e Tnent^Lh ealth 

Definitions , — ^The defe cts of sp eech that are at once the 
commonest and the most conspicuou^are of two main 
kinds : first, lisping or laUing, and sec^dly, stammering 
or stuttering.*) , 

In the narfower meaning of the terms, to h sp is to pro - 

360 
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^nounce the sibilant s imperfectly, as . for example, ‘thickth’ 
'for ‘iix ’ ; and to lall is to substitute I for some more 
difficult consonant such as rPfor example, ‘ plitty lobbin led 
blest ’ for ‘ pretty robin red breast.’ By medical writers, 
however, the word ‘lisping’ has been widely adopted to 
cover all single or limited substitutions (usually the mis- 
pronunciation^ of a single sibilant or fricative — s, z, f, th, 
etc.), and the word ‘ falling ’ to denote any multiple or wide- 
spread set of substitutions (including mispronunciations of 
most other consonants besides the sibilants and fricatives) — 
in short, defects of articulation generally , and this usage I 
shall follow here.“ 

‘ It should be observed that thqjterm ‘ mispronunci ition ’ includes the 
complete omission of a sounds Thus, as we hare indeed already discovered, 
an importan^orm of hsping consists in the complete omission of sibilants 
the high hiss of sounds like s and sh, not being heard by children suffering 
from high-note deafness, is not reproduced in their speech 

® The above classification of speech-defects was first exphatly suggested 
by Itard. a physiaan to the School for the Deaf i n Pans , better known as a 
pioneer in the study of mental defiaency {De P/ducaiion d’un homme 
sauvage, 1798) In this country the classical work on speech defects has for 
long been] Wylhe’s Djwrdw «/ SpwfA (Edinburgh, 1894) It is only quite 
recently that the phoneticians, whose primary task is the study of normal 
speech, have turned their attention to a better description and classification 
of abnormal speech sounds (see, e g , Ida C Ward’s Defects of Speech, Dent, 
1923 — a most valuable httle ^ndbook, at once saentific and practical) 
The best foreign textbooks are those of Nadoleczny, Lehrbuch derSprach- 
vnd Stmmhetlkunde, Leipzig, 1926, and Gutzmann, Physiologic det Stivme 
und Sprache, Braunschweig, 1928 For a discussion of the more general 
problems of Speech in Childhood, see the recent volume with that title by 
G Seth and D. Guthrie (Oxford University Press, 1935, lor 6 d) 

A more clearly defined terminology is still an urgent need By its 
etymology, ‘1 ailing’ (Latin, lallare,Xo sing a lullaby, to lull a child to sleep with 
babyish talk) implies any form of infantile pronunaation It is thus the appro- 
priate word to designate the normal mispronunciations of the very young, and 
IS still so used by many writers But since the speech defects falling witlim the 
first of the two main groups distinguished above consist chiefly m the reten- 
tion of babyish mispronunciations, no ambigmty is hkely to arise if ‘ laHing ’ 
IS also used to cover defects of articulation which, owing to the age of the 
child, can no longer be regarded as normal To teachers the word ‘ laUing ’ 
seems rather strange , and many of them use the word ‘ lisping ’ to designate 
such defects Personally, I should have preferred this extension of the word 
as more in hne with its onginal meaning (in Old English and m German, 
lolispen and Itspeln seem first to have meant any faint or whispered speech, 
and so any indistinct or imperfect form of pronunciation) However, the 
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Strictly, too, stammering should be distinguished from 
stuttermg,45tuttering is the spasmodic repetition of speech , 
stammering IS the spasmodic arrest of speech. In stutter- 
ing the same sound, usually the first m an accented syllable 
or word, is repeated over and over again ; m stammering 
there is a sudden hal^ ending generally in an over-explosive 
utterance of the syllable that follows, / The stutterer 
rhythmically re-commences ; the stammers silently sticks 
The one says ‘ bub — ^bub — bub — bub — butter ! ’ ; the 
other says nothing, and then bursts out with a big ‘ BUTter ! ’ 
Of these two forms of hesitating speech, a simple stammer 
is by far the commoner , stuttering is much less prevalent in 
actual life than in anecdote and on the comic staged 
J_K stammer is often merely incidental, an exceptional 
delay or interruption in the rhythm of speech owing to some 
passing emotio^not necessarily a thing to which the speaker 
is chromcally subject , on the other hand, Stuttering, as a 
rule, is an insistent habit of long standii^an^ on the surface 
at any rate, strikes one as a mech anical ra ther tha^ a men tal 
action, a pathological sympt orora ther than the natu ral out- 
come of normal excitement. fWe , shall, however, discover 
that a stutter commonly grows out of the same conditions 
that precipitate a stammei^ Hence, stuttering may be con- 
sidered a severe and reiterative form of stammering, and 
stammering as an abortive or incipient stutter. Th e two , 
therefore, may be conye mently classed togethe r , and stam- 
mering, having the wider connotation, would seem the 
best generic term.^ 

more specific use of the word ‘ lisp ’ is to-day so widespread that an ambigmty 
might easdy anse The limitation of ‘ lalhng ’ and ‘ hsping ’ to the pro- 
nunaation of I for r and of tb for s respectively, appears to have been a later 
usage, due probably to the presence of I and s in the words themselves 
When It is necessary to refer expressly to the smgle substitutions, I would 
suggest that lamhdansm be used for the substitution of I for r and sigmattsm 
for the substitution of tb for s these terms have a good authority (see 
Oxford English Dictionary, sv) In medical wntings, ‘ dyslalia ’ (formed 
on the analogy of ‘ dyspepsia ’ and the like) supphes a convenient term for 
the more widespread trouble , but to lay readers words of Greek origin 
sound pedantic unless they are mtended to describe a defimte pathological 
symptom or disorder 

^ An exact and satisfactory dcfimtion of stammenngis not easy to formu- 
late, and would scaredy be intelhgible to the non-techmeal reader. I suggest 
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Incidence of Speech Defects among Normal and Backward 
School Children. — Figures for the frequency of speech defects 
have already been included in Tables XIII and XIV. In 
the London inquiry into backwardness, the percentages 
were as follows <;^Severe defects of speech^ were noted 
in just over i per cent of the control group, in more than 
5 per cent, of the backward, and m nearly n per cent, of 
the mentally defectiv^ Among the normal the only 
severe defect observed^ was stuttering or stammering , 
among the backward and defective the severer defects 

that It might be defined as a spastic neurosis of co-ordination, disturbing 
the rhythm of fluent speech by producing involuntary contractions of 
the articulatory, vocal, or respiratory muscles— most frequently con- 
tractions of the articulatory muscles at the stop positions during the 
attempt to enunciate initial sounds or syllables See below for a fuller 
description 

The English word ‘ stammer ’ is apparently derived from the same root as 
the verb ‘ to stem ’ , some connect it, directly or indirectly, with the root 
of the German word stumm (dumb) It seems, therefore, to imply that 
particular form of speech in wluch the flow of the speaker’s words is suddenly 
stemmed In English the word ‘ stutter ’ is a far more recent acquisition 
It does not seem to occur before 1570 Wyclif (1388) used the word 
‘ stuttynge ’ {Isaiah xxsu, 4, where the Authonzed Version has ‘ stam- 
merers ’) This later frequentative form describes the reiterated stoppage , 
and appears to have come into use as a more technical term to distinguish the 
more definite defect 

In German the corresponding words stammeln and stoitem seem to imply 
much the same difference Most dictionaries, in German as in English, 
treat the two words as synonyms Sanders’ Handuiorterbueh, however, 
defines stammeln as ‘ redegehemmt in abgebrochenen Silben sprechen ’ and 
stottern (connected with stossen, ‘ to beat ’) as ‘ stockend und wiederholt 
anstossend reden ’ the former describing the broken speech of the appre- 
hensive or hesitant, the latter the repetitions ‘ infolge eines Sprachfehlers ’ 

Medical writers m Germany often use stammeln to mean what I am here 
calhng ‘ laUing,’ thus distinguishing it from stottern, which is used to cover 
both stammering and stuttering, as above defined (English writers in- 
correctly refer to this as if it were a regular distinction observed in non- 
medical German parlance ) Scripture, working largely m Vienna, and one 
or two authonties in this country who have followed lum, have sought to 
bring the use of the Enghsh word ‘ stammering ’ into conformity with the 
medical usage of stammeln This, however, seems such a violent distortion 
of the regular English meamng that it is, I imagine, never hkely to become 
general and may easily lead to misunderstanding 

^ Under ‘ severe defects ’ I count only those cases which could hardly be 
missed even by an unobservant layman 
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were of various lands, 4 out of tlie 5 per cent being stut- 
f terers or stammerers. Mild defects, mostly laUing and 
lisping, were found in 4 per cent, of the normal (6 per 
cent, of the boys and 2 per cent, of the girls), in 9 per cent, 
of the backward (il per cent of the boys and 7 per cent 
of the girls), and in as many as 13 per cent of the mentally 
defective. Thus, of mentally defective school children, 
Sjaearly one quarter suffer from some form of defective speech. 
In the briefer investigation at Bir mingh am, only the 
severer defects were noted , but the general distribution 
appeared to be much the same. 

During the course of the other psychological surveys that 
I have made from time to time in London schools, I have 
endeavoured to procure data somewhat more detailed and 
exact. Table XX. gives the results arranged according to 
sex and age. Judging by the final averages, it will be seen 
that/about 5 per cent of the total school population suffer 
^ fronispeech-defects generally, and about i per cent, from 
stammering, but that there are marked differences between 
boys and girls and at various periods of school life^ 

^ Both as a whole and as regards sex and age differences, m7 own figures 
tallv fairly well with those obtained in London nearly thirty years ago by Dr 
Kerr {L C C Report, 1909, p 50) My percentages seem somewhat lower , 
but evidently there has been but little change throughout this period 
The small group of normal children used as a control in the present 
investigation included comparatively few children under the age of 8 , 
on the other hand, they were drawn, it will be remembered, from poorer 
and less cultured classes. Consequently they exhibit a slightly larger 
proportion of speech-defects, particularly of lallmg and lispmg, than would 
be found among London children gener dly of the same age. 

The percentages most commonly cited for companson are those of 
Conradi, who in a census of 87,000 American duldren found 2-5 per cent to 
be suffering from speech-defects and o 9 per cent, to be stutterers , these pro- 
portions are slightly smaller than those observed in London (‘ Psychology and 
Pathology of Speech Development,’ Fed. Sent , XI, 1904) In other countries 
the figures reported for stammermg are somewhat higher , nearly always, 
however, they are m the neighbourhood of i per cent e g. Belgium, i 4 
per cent , Germany, 1 6 per cent, ; Russia, i 7 per cent ; Italy, i o per 
cent, ; Spam, i*2 per cent. It is noteworthy that the frequency is smaller 
in south European nations than m northern It would be interesting to 
consider whether this is related to the slighter tendency to repression that 
is supposed to characterize the Southern temperament and tradition, or to 
the more fluid quahty of south European languages. But, of course, the 
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TABLE XX FREQUENCY OF SPEECH DEFECTS AT DIFFERENT 
AGES 
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differences shown b7 the actual statistics may largely depend on the extent 
to which mdder cases have been included, and on the thoroughness with 
which each individual child has been examined From my own mquines 
It would appear that the amount of stammenng 13 nearly twice as great m 
Jewish schools as elsewhere, and I have also noted a rather high percentage 
among children coming from certain parts of Scotland — a point which seems 
confirmed by recent surveys north of the Tweed. 

Most observers note that stuttering is about three times as common m 
boys as in girls (cf Nadoleczny, he cti sup ) And the fact that the males 
(whose heads are larger than the females’) and Jewish, Prussian, and Slavonic 
races (whose heads are brachycephalic) appear to suffer most may suggest to 
the speculative that the greater frequency of speech-defects might perhaps be 
related to the greater habihty to pressure and head injury at birth which is 
supposed to be the fate of those whose heads are large or broad But with the 
doubtful exception of one or two low-grade defectives, I find nothing in 
my case-histories to connect stammenng with this cause 
Vanations with age are clearly brought out m a table given by Hartwell, 
who has averaged the six best continental studies (Report of Director of 
Physical Training, Boston, 1894, pp 69 etseq) these seem in the mam to 
tally with the observations noted in the text 

‘ The figures m the last three columns give the total number of children 
exhibiting one or both forms of speech-defect , as laUing not infrequently 
occurs m a child who also stutters, these totals are smaller than would be 
obtained by simply adding the figures from the corresponding columns to 
the left In calculating the grand averages at the foot of the table, the 
bracketed figures for ages 4 and 14 have been onutted, since the children m 
these two groups were not all m attendance at elementary schools, and the 
samples were small and possibly selected 
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Incidence of Speech Defects according to Sex and Age . — 
Among boys, it appears, stammering is more than three 
times as common as among girls, and lisping and lallmg 
more than twice as common > The sex-difference is no 
doubt in part connected with the inherent verbal fluency 
of the female, and with the natural superiority that she 
seems to display in accuracy and grace of all finer move- 
ments. But there is perhaps a second factor <^Speech is 
a mode of social intercourse, and is therefore most likely to 
suffer in those who are susceptible to emotional strain of a 
personal or social character. Girls adapt themselves more 
readdy to social situations, and are treated more indulgently 
by the older persons with whom they are thrown into con- 
tact , boys, on the other hand, are supposed to need a 
sterner treatment, and at the same time react more un- 
favourably to personal authority. 

Of the two chief forms of defect, lisping and lalling are 
characteristic of the very young; they tend to dimmish 
rapidly so soon as the school period commences, and the 
diminution continues pretty steadily up to puberty^ If 
the figures for ages 4 and 5 can be trusted, at least one-third 
of the children in the social classes from which the elemen- 
tary population is drawn lisp and lall on first entering school. 
Among boys, the number showmg such defects at the end of 
the infant school period is still nearly 9 per cent , but by 
the age of leaving school it has sunk to barely li per cent. 
Among girls, the proportion is only about half as great dur- 
mg the infant school period, and declines yet more swiftly.^ 
The temporary increase in lisping and lalhng, discermble 
m both sexes about the ages of 7 and 8, /Appears to be 
connected with four different factors (i)Hhe after-effects 
of infectious infantile diseases (vsdiooping- cough, measles, 
md the like) which not only weaken the child’s general 
physical and nervous health, but sometimes disturb his 

' Even before the infant school penod, girls develop more rapidly m regard 
.0 speech than boys , but they seem to preserve their babyish pronunaation 
i httle longer There are, however, wide differences dependent upon social 
Jass, nervous temperament, the number of children in the family, and the 
jke. The worst cases of speech-defect, and the severest cases of resulting 
lackwardness, were found among girls from good families 
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respiratory meclianisms, apd not infrequently leave 
his hearing impaired , (11) the onset or increase of local 
troubles affecting thn nose and throat (adenoids, chronic 
catarrh, etc ) , (iii^ocal and general isturbances arising 
from the second dentition; and (ivj^he change to the 
more rigid methods of the junior school. In bo th sexe s 
there seems to be another slight increase towards the age 
of II or 12, con nected either with the transference to 
the senior school, or with the approac h oL piiherty and the 
derangement of the vocal organs and of general nervous 
stability which puberty so often entails, 

/^^Vhile lalling dimimshes during the school period, stam- 
mering, at any rate among boys, tends decidedly to in- 
crease, and appears to reach its highest at or soon after 
the onset of puberty During the first year or two in the 
junior department the number of lallers is more than 
halved ; but the number of stutterers is almost doubled 
On the whole, however/^e influence of age is not sc 
marked with stuttering as with laUingj? For boys my 
fissures rise from about o-6 per cent, at the age ol 
5^to nearly 2 per cent at the age of 8, and again, 
after a temporary decline, to 2i per cent, at the age 
of 14. For girls the figures vary far less , and, owing tc 
the fewness of the cases, the effects of age are difficult tc 
trace with certamty. The maxima, however, seem to occui 
about a year earlier with the girls. 

Where detailed records are obtainable it would appeal 
that most of the older stutterers have shown some shghi 
tendencies in that direction even before the age of 7, anc 
nearly all form their habit before the age of 16 In it! 
onset, therefore .? stut tering is pre-eminently a disorder o; 
the school period, just as lalling is primarily a disorder o: 
the pre-school period ^ Among the very youngest, stutter- 

1 If the individual case-histories were our only source of evidence and wen 
taken at their face value, they would suggest that most cases of stuttering com- 
menced at puberty This inference has constantly been drawn by writer 
whose experience has lam mainly among adults and who have made no surve; 
of the incidence of such defects among younger children In my expenenci 
the effect of puberty is more often to aggravate a pre-existing disorder, which 
during Its earlier stages, may perhaps have been so slight that the parent 
failed to notice or remember it. At puberty, too, the stutterer become 
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ing seems first to occur as a mere persistence of the rhythmic 
repetitions that nearly always mark the infant’s early efforts 
to babble and speak most tiny children hesitate breathlessly 
when excited, because they are not yet expert speakers and' 
f can neither find nor formulate words quickly enough to keep 
Ipace with their feelings But there is an unquestionable 
increase during the first two or three years at school — due 
partly, perhaps, to the slow learning of a new use of speech, 
namely, reading, and partly, no doubt, to the strain im- 
posed upon them by the new sociajjeavironment. Another 
increase, still larger, may be oB^rved just before or ]ust 
after the age of promotion to the junior department. This 
may at times be connected withtheThild’s first introduction 
to yet another method of verbal expression, namely, writ- 
ing , but is more often attributable to one or more of the 
four groups of conditions enumerated above.’- A third 
increase occurs towards adolescence, and rises to a maxi- 
mum at about jt6 The earlier cases in this adolescent 
group — ^pre-pubertal rather than pubertal — are often choreic 
in character and show other choreic mamfestations, the 
tsvhole trouble tending to disappear spontaneously with the 
close of puberty^ in the later cases jhe-treuble may be 
associated with the emoti onal changes of puberty i tself, and 
in boys often synchronizes with the breaking of the voice . 
but again much is probabljj due, not duectly to spontaneous 
physiological disturbances/lmt rather to the change to a new 
and more exacting life, as the child leaves school for businessi> 
Zit may be noted that defects of either kind are frequently 
preceded by a marked delay in learmng to tal^ According 
to the data gathered during my previous surveys,® the 

more sensitive regarding his disability , and, particularly if, at the same time, 
he leaves his old school for another or for work, he grows more acutely aware 
of It as a soaal handicap His tendency is thus to post-date its onset . 

‘ See pp 366-7 

* Refort on the DutnbuUon of Educational Abthues, p 17. The ordinary 
definition of ‘ beginning to talk ’ is ‘ to use for the first time a word in- 
tclhgently, assoaating the idea -with the object ’ But the power to use a 
single word is shown at vadely varying ages by different children, and may 
appear long before any continuous progress in speech commences a large 
number can use just one word (‘ dadda,’ ‘ mummum,’ ‘ tata,’ ‘ baba,’ or the 
hke) as early as the age of nine months. No mother ever asks the investigating 
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normal Londoner begins to talk at an average age of i i 
years , the defective not until an average age of 2*3 years 
The du U^fall rou ghly midway betw een the two, beginning, 
on an average, at l 5 years in the retarded group at least 
12 per cent, did not start to talk until after 2 years of 
age, and as many as seven cases were noted in which the 
child had reached the age of 4 before he could frame a 
complete sentence or use more than half a dozen words 
spontaneously On the other hand, the merely backward, 
those who are neither dull nor yet afflicted with any im- 
pediment of speech, apparently start talking almost as early^ 
as the normal child, namely, soon after the age of twelve 
months. Children of normal inteUigence and attainments ^ 
who suffer from speech-defects appear, on an average, to 
have been almost as late in learning to talk as the definitely 
dull , the median age at which they begin to talk is 
approximately i *4 years. Children who suffer from speech- 
defects and are dull and backward in addition, prove to 
have been almost as late as the high-grade feeble-minded , 
the median age at which they began to talk is apparently 
about 1-2 years. In these cases, where there is a history of 
a backwardness m talking, unexplained by backwardness in 
general intelligence, inquiry often reveals that one or more 
of the rela tives w ere also backward in talking or had suffered 
from some' form of speech-defect. 

This suggests a partial solution to a question which will 
confront us later on and which we shall find has been largely 
overlooked : granted that speech-defects often arise, now as 
an incidental feature m the irregular development of many 
duU children, and now as an incidental reaction to emo- 
tional or nervous stress, why, we may ask, in these particular 
individuals, does the reaction or the irregularity take the 
specific form of speech disturbance, and not of some other 
aberration ? The answer would seem to be that, in addi- 

psychologist for a defimtioii of fus phrase , as a rule, she seems imphatly to 
take tt to mean the beginning of a speaal phase of growth marked most 
conspicuously by the rapid acqmsition of a vocabulary My own criterion, 
therefore, has been the first emergence of the power to use four or five childish 
words appropriately, followed by a steady increase m vocabulary during the 
subsequent months 
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tion to the general dullness or the general emotional strain, 
there must, as a rule, be some predisposing weakness m 
the speech mechanisms themselves, inherited, innate, or 
left by local ailments 

Influence of Delayed or Defective Speech on School Progress 
— Retarded speech and retarded school progress interact in 
various ways ^^Chddren who are late in tahang are not 
likely to be sem to school until an older age than the rest, 
and this m turn prolongs the babyish stage of their talk^ 
Then, when they arrive, the tardy development of their 
speech^till further hinders them from taking a normal part 
in the work of the infants’ school^ and even at this early 
stage they may hit upon the device of keeping up a babyish 
attitude to cover or excuse their childish incompetence. 

-Thus from the very beginmng their education is held 
back. ) 

But this IS not the only manner in which the two features 
are connected. More often than not,^^e d elay in spe ech 
is Itself only a special symptom of a slowneVs in rnental 
development all round , and this general slowness -will be 
the mam factor impeding their further progress it will 
prevent them from making up for their bad start, and will 
continue to hamper them aU through their school career^ 

In favourable circumstances, the slighter defects of speech 
are by no means incompatible with exceptionally high 
attainments. In such cases, they are perhaps rather to be 
regarded as stigmata of an imperfect neuro-psychical 
organization than as grave retarding factors in them- 
selves Among schol arship children I find over 2 per cent 
suffering from mild distur bances of spee ch , ana of the 
super norm al boys studied by Terman, as many as 4 per 
cent, were afflicted with a slight stammer.^ Speech-d^cts, 
occasionally painful and persistent, have been reported of 
some of the most iUustnous personages of the past. Demos- 
thenes, Aristae, Alcibiades, .ffllsop, and Virgd, all had im- 
pediments ih^eir speech Charles _Lamb, Charles Kings- 
ley, Charles Dodgson (better known as Lewis Carroll), 
Boyle the physicist, Priestley the chemist, Erasmus Darwm 
the biologist and poet, Walter Bagehot the banker and 
‘ Gtnetie Studies of Genius, I, p 199 
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essayist, are described as having stammered badlyd Indeed, 
more than one neurologist * has declared that^tammering 
,is especially associated with periods of accelerated brain- 
I growth, and is therefore a natural characteristic of bright 
individuals^ In such cases, however, the true explanation 
IS perhaps rather to be sought in the uneven or irregular 
development which speeds up certain functions of the child’s 
psychophysical orgamsm more suddenly than others. Zjf 
bs ideas are expanding more rapidly than his machinery 
for uttering them, or if one part of his speech-mechanism 
IS ripening more swiftly than another, then slurring, splut- 
tering, or stammering may arise as a natural consequence.-^ 
.Of the two main type^of defective speech — so far as my 
own case-histories can be trusted-^i^stammering seems more 
hkely to form a serious cause of backwardness, while lisping, 
lalling, and indistinct speech are apt to be characteristic of 
the congenitally dull J) The closeness of the correlation, 
however, depends largHy on the age of the particular group 
studied , during early years, as we have seen,Cdefects of 
articulation are quite common among the normal ; during 
adolescence stuttering is by no means infrequent among 
the exceptionally bright ^ 

The handicaps imposed by defective articulation are most 
easily seen in oral and linguistic subjects More par- 
ticularly it is liable to hinder the child’s early efforts at 
phonic analysis, andisQ prevent him from learning to read 
as quickly as the rest) We shah find later on, however, 
that a weak power of auditory discrimination often lies at 
the root of both disabihties— of backwardness in reading as 
well as of indistinct speech Hence it is not always possible 
to decide what is cause and what is effect 
/Stammering, on the other hand, is one of the most tragic 
oTO the minor disorders of school life^ It holds back the 
child’s development in%iany obvious ways <;The stammerer 
can never enter freely into any mterchange of conversation. 


I In his Study of British Genius (1904) Havelock EUis states that 
thirteen eminent persons on his hst were victims of a stammer, 
defects, particularly hsping and a shrill, high-pitched, feminine or 
voice seem to have been commoner stiU (Joe cit , p 197) 


s E g Clouston, Neuroses of Development, p 286. 
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whether with teachers, school-fellows, or strangers. He 
IS shy of answering in class. He dreads asking questions 
for himself in front of other pupils Hence, nearly always 
the uncured stammerer becomes backward at his lessons 
At home his relatives lose patience with his slow and irritat- 
ing utterance, and seldom hesitate to criticize his faihng 
on all public occasions Everywhere he is likely to be 
looked upon as foolish or queer , and few of his comrades can 
resist the temptation to mimic or mock him. As a result, he 
soon prefers silence to ridicule, and grows up with a char- 
acter permanently warped ^ From most of the higher voca- 
tions, and from any career that brings him into close contact 
with hi s feUow me n, he feels of necessity e xcluded . <^e 
renounces all ambition , becomes diJEdent, emhittered^r 
morbidly eccentric ; and looks forward to nothing but a hfe 
of moral suffering j Yet, in spite of the singular persistence 
of the trouble, there are few disabilities which, taken in 
hand during early childhood, can be more readily, more 
surely, or more cheaply curedip 

The Examination of the Speech Defective — Since d efect s of 
spe£ch.are SQ prevalent among school children, particularly 
‘ among the dull and retarded, and since few other defects 
■^ow so high a correlation with backwardness in school workX 
I have made a special investigation into their causes ana 
treatment, and shall venture to discuss the results in 
detail here 

Whether the trouble is manifestly hindering the child’s ^ 
school work or not^U serious cases should be reported by. 
the teacher to the sHiool medical officer, so that a proper 
physical and neurological examination may be carried out 
Where necessary, surgical, medical, or hygienic measures 
will then be advised , and, in large educational areas, the 
severest cases wiH probably be handed over to a specialist at 
a clinic or speech-centre for appropriate <training and in- 
struction^ Owing to difficult ies of travel ling, however, if 
for no other reason, the sligh ter forms wdl generally be lef t 

in every instance it be extremely helpful if the child’s 
own teacher can make first a competent study of the precise 
character of the impediment, ^.This preliminary work can 
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be performed more thoroughly by the teacher than by the 
medical inspector, since the teacher has at his disposal fuller 
opportunities and far more time^ 

Accordingly, I may begin by revrewmg the chief points 
to be observed, and at the same time indicate the procedure 
that I have found most fruitful m my own investigations 
Generally, the examiner will discover that the defect, 
whether stammex_orhsp, is confined to particu lar soun ds, 
and that these sounds are usually one or more of t he hard er 
co nsona nts With each mdividual child the nature of both 
^he"' troublesome sounds and of the consequent distortions 
'should first be noted, and an endeavour should subsequently 
be made to ascertain the immediate and remoter causes of 
the disturbance^) 

J Lisping and Lolling 

Methods of Investigation.-^^LhAt the stammerer meets his 
difficulties by an additionalNiolence of effort, the laller 
commonly evades them by substituting an easier sounds 
For example, to produce a Southern English r, as in the 
word ‘ robin,’ the tip of the tongue has to be curled up 
towards the palatal ridge just above the teethd For the 
tiny child this is almost as hard as trilling the uvula is for 
the Englishman who is trying to produce a Parisian r. 
The laller, like the Englishman trying to speak French, 
substitutes a simplified or a more familiar movement : he 
says ‘ lobbin ’ or ‘ wobbin ’ instead 
/With the child who lisps or laUs, therefore, the first step 
iiTTo determine what are the movements of the lips, or 
j tongue, or palate, that he seems unable to achieve This 
means undertaking a systematic analysis of, the nature of 
his mistakes To find out what particular substitutions 
the child is habitually makmg, the quickest method will be 
to apply some comprehensive tes^ Merely to ask the 

‘ I have known many teachers jnstructing laDers to ‘ set the tongue-tip in 
rapid vibration,’ under the impression that an English r is always rolled 
This enormously increases the child’s difficulty , and, if successful, would 
lead to a pronunciation quite unnatural for most of us Except in the North , 
the imtial r is always a fncative, and even between two towels only one tap 
of the tongue is made. 
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child to repeat a few hard words is not enough ) many will 
>cho a sound correctly, when they would slur it in their 
spontaneous speech. For a scientific record it is essential 
to work through the whole phonetic series, and methodically 
examine every consonant and vowel. In an appendix I 
have given a list of the sounds which in practice need more 
especially to be watched, together with the mispronuncia- 
tions most commonly heard.^ 

/As a preliminary, the child may be asked to recite the 
al^abet in the ordinary way He may then be tried with 
a specially selected set of words} compiled so as to exemplify 
all the harder sounds in all tlm possible positions — initial, 
final, medial (between two vowels), and^ombined with 
other consonants immediately preceding or succeeding it. 
Nor is one example for each sound sufiicient^ Many older 
children, for instance, preserve theur childish hsp only with 
familiar or unaccented words, and pronounce new, learned, 
or emphatic words correctly. I have known two or thre^ 
students with a pronunciation as mixed as the following . 

‘ Vis fret of authority on ve part of his foughtless faver 
called out all ve sympathy of Theophilus ’ * here words 
of three or more syllables are correctly pronounced; 
the lisp affects only the simplest. ^(The surest and 
most thorough plan is to collect a set of pictut^S 
and common objects, chosen because their names, involve 
all the consonantal sounds in order. The child is thiin 
asked what each is called The teacher does pot say flie 
names himself^^ i 

J A set of alliterative sentences is useful to bring out spetial 
difficulties, as well as to afford concentrated practicej:^ 
‘ Round the rugged rocks the ragged rascals ran their rural 
races ’ ; ‘ She sells sea-sheUs by the sea-shore ’ ; ‘ Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper ’ , ‘ Gregory goes 
gaily galloping gallantly towards the gate ’ , 

‘ I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 

Among the shimmering swallows , 

I make the mottled sunbeam dance, 

Against my sandy shallows ’ 


See below. Appendix IV 
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' Most of the books on speech-training provide material which 
' can be used for this purpose i> 

Idtoglossta-i;^ extre me case s there is so much lisping 
and lalling, and artic ulation is so slurred and scampe d, that 
the child se ems to be'sp .eAtangLa ianenage- of his'nwn The 
condition is accordingly described by medical writers as 
tdtoglossta.p The chil d’s meamng can near ly always be 
inte rpreted by his parent s and by spec ialists familiar with 
su ch dis tortions : but to the inexperienced stranger every- 
thing he utters sounds as incomprehensible as Arabic to the 
untravelled Englishman. 

Among pupils in upper departments of the ordinary 
elementary school an out-and-out case of idioglossia is, I 
fancy, hardly ever to be found ; but it is by no means rare 
among bacl^ard children in the infants’ department or 
among defectives in the special school Among older boys 
and girls, whose intelligence, though dull, is perhaps not 
actually deficient, the peculiarity is occasionally encoun- 
tered , but It is then for the most part confined to better- 
class families, and hence seldom met with outside private 
practice. 

When he fi rst hears, it. the teacher or doctor is apt to 
confuse it with, mere b aby-talk o r with the s ensel ess 
jabbering of the aphasic imbecile. A closer study will 
show that this impression is not altogether justified. As a 
rule,^he idioglossic speech wiU be found quite easy to 
translate once the underlying principles are grasped^ It 
consists merely in the combination, in exaggerated form, of 
minor defects of speech, each of which by itself is quite 
common and famihar At times the consonantal changes 
are highly complex , but, in any given case, some in- 
telligible system may nearly always be traced Elsewhere 
I have pointed out how substitutions made by young or 
subnormal children often seem to follow much the same 
phonetic laws as have been found in part to regulate the 
evolution of modern languages from their more primitive 

^ See references at the end of this chapter, p 440 

* The word seems to have been first coined by Dr Hall White {Medtco- 
Chrurgical Trans , 1891, March loth) He apparently denved it from 
Strabo’s Greek expression — iSidyXoio-o-os (‘ having a tongue of one’s own ’), 
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forms j and idioglossic speech, perhaps affords the most 

strLkmg illustrations of the parallel. 

Recently a clergyman brought his only son to see me 
the boy was a well-grown lad of lo who proved to have a 
mental age just over 8 In the course of my examination 
I asked him to recite any little poem he knew Thereupon 
he plunged into a rapid rigmarole which (after one or two 
repetitions) I managed to get down in phonetic script For 
simplicity the first sentences may be transcribed in diction- 
ary spelling as follows • ‘ Ah bardy tzardy debbut , arrow 
piddi tabe ; die chitta chub , die wippy tut . ’ 

Now if we take what philologists term ‘ Grimm’s law ’ 
and the ‘law o f denas alization,’ ^ reverse them, an3~apply 
the principles so deduced to the consonants contained in 
this brief specimen, we get one step back towards the 
original namely, ‘ Farthi ’ch art in ewun ; arrow be 
Thy name , Thy kingda kum , Thy wi’ be dun . 
Except for the alteration or elision of the I sounds, this is 
practically identical with the Londoner’s ordinary pronun- 
ciation of the opening clauses of the Lord’s Prayer 
The teacher, and even the phonetician, talk of a child as 
changing the ‘ sounds ’ From the child’s own standpoint, 
however, what is simplified is not so much the audible 
sounds as the movements of articulation. Hence we must 
not expect the new sounds literally to resemble the old m 
their acoustic characteristics <:'what we must look for is a 
similarity of movement^' Except in vowels and in rhythm, 

' tzardy debbut ’ does not soundj like ‘ which art in 
Heaven ’ , but the positions taken up by the tongue and 
ips are very much the same for both phrases ^ 

‘ Roughly speabng, Grimm’s law states that fricatives (like /, e>, and th) 
end to become converted into the corresponding voiced plosives (i and d), 
'oiced sounds (hke h and 3) into the correspondmg unvoiced sounds (p and t), 
nd unvoiced plosives (like t and It) into the corresponding afiricates or 
ncatives {eg tr or the German ch) These tendencies are characteristic of 
he Teutonic group of languages (Enghsh and German, for example) as 
ompared with the older Indo-European forms , and the sub-group to which 
Inghsh more particularly belongs is further charactenzed by a tendency to 
enasalization, espeaally before consonants 

> As we shall see m a moment, speech in young children is controlled not so 
luch by the ear as by feelings of the movements and postures— by the 



This explains why such utterances strike the ear as so 
remote from everyday speech. We recognize our words 
more by their consonants than by their vowels. In short- 
hand as in Hebrew, the signs for most of the vowels may be 
dropped, and the manuscript still remains legible. Let the 
reader try to make out the following sentences . 

(i) . 1 . .e .a. o..e. a i. .,e .o, e. (a phonetic 

transcript will be fairer for those who know the symbols 
.1.1^ .35. .0.3 .a. I 3 0,3), 

(li) L ttl. J ck H.rn r s.t .n th. c rn.r 

The second can be guessed at once the former — ^which 
IS the same couplet with the consonants omitted instead 
of the vowels — is almost unreadable. 

The reason why the idioglossic puts us on an entirely 
wrong track is that he distorts nearly all his consonants in a 
manner which the ear alone cannot follow. <^he quickest 
way to understand him, therefore, is to ignore the consonants 
and to note only the vowel^ 

Here is a stiU more deaerate specimen of idioglossic 
speech The speaker was a borderhne defective of 8i. 
‘ Ow Dah-er ittarty Nedden Ah-wo de Di day Tie 
tiddy tub Tie iddy dud ot er addy tiddy Nedden. Dib 
ut tis day ow day-wy bed .’ Once again, what I have 
set down looks at first sight sheer gibberish, a haphazardmed- 
ley of meaningless noises. If, however, the reader will recite 
It to himself, omitting every consonantal sound, he will 
divine at once what the child was trying to say I had, in 
fact, asked him to recite the Lord’s Prayer, in order to 
obtain a record comparable with that of the foiegoing case. 

In this example it will be seen that one labial, three 
dentals,! and a smgle semi-vowel, do duty for all the con- 

kmassthetic sense rather than by the sense of hearing The existence and 
importance of this musclt-sense is continually overlooked even by phoneti- 
cians Thus, to take a well-known philologic^ example of Lautverschiebung, 
illustrating the two laws just mentioned, ‘ Dentes,’ ‘ Zahne,’ and ‘ teeth ’ 
all sound so different that the layman finds it difficult to conceive that they 
are all three derived from one and the same root , yet the movements made 
to pronounce them are very similar — the last two being m effect little more 
than simplified efforts at pronouncing the first 

* The dentals, it may be added, were articulated in the French fashion 
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sonants m the English tongue. The gutturals, the posterior 
hnguo-palatals, and the fricatives, are invariably elided or 
changed. It was the same in the child’s ordinary chatter. 
Asked about his pets, he readily replied ‘ Ah dot butti-yat 
’tome ’E’d dot e’er tut dyay-did eard ’ (‘ I’ve got a 

bunny-rabbit at home He’s got ever such great big 
ears.’) <^ere, it will be noticed, not only an infantile pro- 
nunciation, but also infantile phraseology! and words are 
still largely preserved.^ 

,/Lispmg, laUing, and idioglossia might be regarded as 
increasing degrees of the same form of specific backward- 
ness, namely, a retarded development in vocal articulation^ 
In Its general nature, speech manifesting^efects of this 
type tends to retain the special characteristics of baby 
language,^though that is by no means its only feature. 
All infants lall and lisp at first nearly all of them learn to 
Ttonounce their d’s and ot’s before they can say their r’s 
and j-’s, and with most of them a th is the last sound to be 
learnt Labials and Imguo-dentals — the easiest of the con- 
sonants, and hence, as a rule, itlie first to be acquired — are 
consequently substituted for the harder. These substitu- 
tions persist as habits , and, like other infantile characteristics, 
are dropped by some children very much later than by others. 
Simple laUing, therefore, can only be regarded as abnormal if 
it continues after the age of about 5, that is, after the child 
has been in the infants’ school for about a year , and lisping, 
only if It persists after the age of about 7, that is, when the 
time has come for the child to be transferred to the senior 
department. Naturally, in the backward such infantilities 
last longer, since the backward reach these mental stages at 
a later date^ 

with the tongue protruding and placed against the edge of the upper teeth, 
instead of against the gum ridge This is often the case with idioglossic 
children, and renders their speech stdl more unhke intelhgible Enghsh 
1 Miss Ward gives a highly interesting example of what was apparently 
idioglossia in a girl of twelve, formerly tongue-tied in the literal sense The 
training was successful in a very short penod {Defects of Speech, 1923, 
pp. 41 et seq) Another detailed study of a case of idioglossia, with 
references to earlier instances, wiU be found in the last chapter of Leonard 
Guthne’s book on Fmcttonal Nervous Disorders in Childhood, 1909, pp. 
270-93 
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In certain respects, however, the speech of the laUing 
school child, who is otherwise all but normal, differs signi- 
ficantly from the baby talk of the pratthng infant and the 
young defective./Lalling shows lack of ear-guidance or of 
mouth-control , Baby talk implies lack of developed in- 
tellect^ The contrast is most strihng when the laller’s 
intelligence is up to the average, and his character fully 
mature for his age. The syntax, the idiomatic turn, the 
grammatical structure of his sentences, are then far more 
correct and intricate than those of a baby or defective. His 
pronouns and his verbal inflections are aU accurately used , 
his announcements are longer and more involved , his 
vocabulary is far more apt and extensive , he no longer 
takes refuge in gesture, pantomime, or pointing. Thus, 
unconsciously complying with the maxim of the Duchess 
at the croquet party, he is quite able to take care of the 
sense, but leaves the sounds to take care of themselves — 
which they do very badly. In the extreme case of the 
idioglossic child it is these subtler features of his speech, 
much more than the ease with which his jumbled speech can 
be followed, that provide the best key to his true mental 
level 

Causes — ^The contributory factors leading to laUing and 
kmdred defects are very diverse. It is essential, therefore, 
that^he intelligent teacher should possess a detailed notion 
of the different influences that may be operative^ Medical 
writers commonly distinguish two main causal types — 
‘ organ ic (or mechanic al) dyslaha ’ and ‘ fu nctional d yslalia ’ 
respectively. /In the former the defect is attributed to 
some physicaT^eformity — such as irregular teeth or a 
shortened soft palate , in the latter no such physical cause 
can be discovered, and we are left to infer some psychic basis 
— a ‘ bad habit,’ a ‘ nervous shock,’ or perhaps an ‘ inferiority 
complex^ The distinction between the two types is useful 
as indicating the first problem in making a diagnosis , but in 
most cases the causation proves to be far more complex than 
this simple classification would suggest Most of the so- 
caUed organic cases are really mixed , and almost aU. the 
peculiarities that are commonly attributed to a mechanical 
defect may also arise from purely functional causes. Nearly 
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Iways a more thorough investigation will reveal that several 
actors are co-operating. Ip. the most typical instances, 
here seems to be first of all(a more general retardation of 
levelopment, sometimes intellectual, sometimes emotional, 
.nd then, in addition, some anatomical, physiological, or 
lereditary defect affecting more specifically the mechanisms 
)f speech themselves \ 

Some notion of the'different factors that may be at work 
:an be obtained from a brief statistical analysis of a small 
jroup of cases that I have studied more intensively. The 
:hildren were mainly between the ages of 6 and 12 — 
72 boys and 45 girls, referred to me for various reasons, but 
ill marked by a definite tendency to lisp and laU. 

(1) \^n 36 per cent of the cases the child’s intelligence was 
tself so retarded that he fell definitely into the category of 
the congemtally dull Except in one or two boys bordering 
Dn mental deficiency, the impediment was of a relatively 
simple type^and the backwardness in speech development 
ippeared to be a special mamfestation of the general re- 
tardation of all the higher intellectual processes ^-^hese 
cases, it may be noted, were chiefly found among cMdren 
From the poorer homes. ^ 

(2) '^ot infrequently, however, the childishness was more 
mperficial than real, and seemed attributable to a kind of 
hysterical fixation at a babyish stage. In 18 per cent, of 
the cases the child was an only child, seldom mixing with 
Dthers of his own age , in 24 per cent he was the youngest 
af his familyyand too often manifestly treated as such — a 
little Benjamin, screened, coddled, idolized, and even at 
the age of i ^ nr t t stiU helplessly dep^H4eB?kQQ_^s mother 
-^dl unintentionally, the mother herself frequ^ttiyTosters 
her child’s mispronunciation by constantly prattl^^ to him 
in baby-language, by taking his own childish babbl^as quite 
natural, and even referrmg to it as a ‘ pretty httle lisp ’ 
Then, later on, his laziness or carelessness, or an inertia in 
shaking off such infantile habits^ or perhaps even a covert 
desire still to be treated as a baby, helps to maintain a 
mannerism that the parent has unwittingly instilled In 
most of the cases of this type other nerTOjis symptoms were 
also observable, much as in cases of stuttermg ; and, as -with 
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stuttering, the defect was apt to vary with the child’s 
emotional condition, being, for example, distinctly ag- 
gravated by anything that wotild heighten feelings of 
inferiority or self-consciousness, and temporarily dropped 
during spells of self-assertion. Often it could be noted 
that, after the child had discarded his babyish ways in 
ordinary conversation, he would nevertheless revert to them 
on special occasions — ^when he wanted to coax and cajole, or 
when he was suffering or recovering from some intercurrent 
illness. <f^Frequently the relatives themselves were emotional 
or highly strun|^ In 4 2^ cent of the total group there 
was a history of insanity, and m as many as 13 per cent 
what may be loosely described as a ne uropa thic~taint. 

Conditions of this kind were most commonly observed 
among cMdren from the bet ter c lasses Thus, generally 
s^eaking^^t lalling of the bright child from the good home 
is neurotic lalling, and often resembles an affectation , while 
the lalling of the dullard from the poor home is negligent 
lalling, and sounds rather like an exaggeration of the slack 
or slovenly speech that he hears around him/ 

(3)^n some h eredity seen^ to play a more specific part 
In as many as 2S per cent other members of the child’s 
family were reported as having suffered from delayed or 
defective speech. These other members were mostly 
parents or older brothers or sisters'^ this perhaps was 
because the younger members were frequently too young 
for a definite report to be expected, and about the remoter 
members information was often unavailable Under such 
conditions, of course, it was almost as likely thatfEhe defect 
had been handed on by simple imitation as that it was due 
to some inherited predisposition^ and m three of the 
children several of the mispronunciations could be readily 
traced to an ear her compam on who was himself not a mem- 
ber of the family! After all, nothmg is so qmcHy copied by 
the young as an oddity of speech. But in at least a dozen 
instances, where fuller mquuries could be made, I have 
found a history of speech-defects or of retarded talking in 
remoter members whom the child had never seen , and 
here, too, the child’s own defect was generally more severe 
than usual. 
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(4) In many of the remaining cases, including more 
especially those whose heredity, intelligencg, and nervous 
condition appeared comparatively sound,C^ere was some 
incomplete development of the child’s speech-organs, often 
amounting to a definite anatomical deformity, and likely to 
hinder the proper formation of consonantal sounds'^ This 
was noted in 3i_per cent of the cases , but in only 9 per 
cent was the deformity of such a severity or nature"^ to 
be regarded as practically the sole cause of the speech- 
defect. Where such conditions alone are operative, the 
resulting mispronunciations may differ slightly from those 
that make up ordinary laUmg or lisping Lisping, in par- 
ticular, seems verj\commonly traceable to present or past 
deformities of this kind — most frequently irregularities of 
the teeth. But even here the mental or neurotic element 
was often contributory^/since it was easy to show that nearly 
aU children could, wim a little assistance, produce an s 
correctly '> 

The def ormit ies themselves may be of various kmds 
The most stribng, both in it s, nat ure and in its consequences, 
iis thg-clove iL palate^ this, however, is sufficiently distinc- 
tive to deserve separate discussion later on palate which 
is merely too short or too high, without being actually 
cleft, may interfere considerably with proper resonance , 
and a palate which is V-shaped instead of gently curved 
in the front may be out of easy reach of the tongue-tm 
and so render f’s, i’s, r’s, and r’s very difficult to product 
By far the commonest^alformations are those caused by ill- 
placed or misshapen teeth. Late appearance of the in- 
cisors may prevent the proper production of sibilants and 
dentals , crowded, irregular, or over-prominent front teeth 
are apt to make all utterance obscur^ such troubles are at 
the same time often associated with a distortion of the 
palate itself. Here the,de ntist can do a good d eal. But 
even after he has done his best^[^e teacher, as a rule, has 
stiU to cope with the long-standing errors in the movements 
of the lips and tongue persisting by sheer force of habiU\ 
■^f minor physical factors one of the most frequent'^ 
local obstruction, with or -vsnthQjit inflammation, m the 
passages of the nose or throatyN^Enlargement of the lym- 
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phoid tissue behind and above the soft palate — ‘ adenoids Y 
as It 18 commonly called — was noted in 24 per cent of my 
cases ‘ Adenoidal speech ’ is familiar enough to the I 
teacher , but it is not generally recognized that adenoidal 
growths may affect a child’s speech in two different ways, 
and so produce two somewhat different types of speech j 
distortion. First, the heavy growths may press down the 
soft palate so that it can no longer close the passage to the 
nose A leakage of the expired air is thus produced , and'^ 
the child’s speech sounds rather like that associated with 
cleft-palate, though the nasality is seldom so marked ■ in 
such a case removal of the growths is usually of itself suffi- 
cient to restore the soft palate to normal action. Secondly,^ 
however, the growths may be so large as to block the passage 
completely. Here nasal sounds are prevented, not produced , 
‘coming’ and ‘running’ are pronounced like ‘kubbig’( 
and ‘ ruddig,’ and a dull heaviness obscures almost every 
tone In these cases an operation may be insufiicienr^ The 
palate has remained unmoved so long that the mu^deS have 
grov ro. wea k through disuse Systematic practice, along the 
lines! shall"desCTtbeTn a moment, is requisite to strengthen 
muscular control^ 

<At times, a mere sore throat or a nasal catarrh will 
render the production of certain sounds difficult and pos- 
sibly painful / then, after the acute condition has subsided, 
the mispronunciation may still linger on as a habit. In 
13 per cent oLmy cases chronic catarrh was actually noted 
or reported. Occasionally excessive salivation, due to in-y 
fected or over-active glands, interferes with sibilants. AH 
such troubles, when present — swollen adenoids and tonsils, 
infected glands, and thickened nasal bones — should first 
be properly treated , but special exercises will often be as 
essential as medical treatment , and usually it will be wise 
to keep the child protected from chiU and catarrh, which 
are very liable to revive the old habits,^ 

Tongue trouble, in the literal sense, is far less important 
than is popularly imagined This is one of the many in- 
stances in which the umnstructed mind is apt to take a 
traditional metaphor au pied de la lettre. At times a larg e 
tjuigue — as seen, for example, m many Mon golian jefectives 
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— ^ay help to make the child’s utterance thick and in- 
distinct A broad tongue will render fricatives difficult. 
A long tongue will tend to produce i/^nstead of s ‘ Tongue- 
tie ’ IS repeatedly blamed by mothers ^ut, once again, they 
are taking a figurative phrase for a precise anatomical descrip- 
tion Occasionally, it is true, an actual shortness of the 
fr(£num hnguce (the membranous fold that keeps the tongue 
tied down from below, so that it cannot be raised very high 
or protruded very far) may hinder the formation of sibilants, 
and generally make clear utterance a little difficult , but it 
can seldom make it impossible Even in the worst cases, the 
tip, with an effort, can still be pressed against the upper 
teeth , and nothing more is needed for most articulatory pur- 
poses A cultured friend of mine is so tongue-tied (in the 
literal sense) that he cannot put out his tongue for the 
doctor’s inspection, or place a thermometer beneath it : 
yet this has in no way interfered -with the development or 
plainness of his speech ; the sole result is a famt tendency to 
burr his f’s — as a Parisian or a Northumbrian might , that 
IS, he gurgles them with his uvula, instead of triQing them 
with the tip of his inflexible tongue 

(5) Gross , physical malforma tion, however, though often 
assumed to be present even by the medical specialist, is, in 
point of fact, by no means frequent, and is us ually a_provoc a- 
tive rather th aji-an-essentiaf cause. It shouMalwayThe 
looked for, and, so far as possible, corrected, ^ut much 
more frequently theji^mn difficulty arises, mot from an im- 
perfect shape of the organs, but from an imperfect command 
over the muscles that move them. The child suffers from a 
kmd of motor deficiency^ either widespread or speciffqT This 
was noted in iTpej cent, of my cases 

Sometimes allthe child’s movements seem coarse, care- 
less, and inaccurate , and in many instances the clumsiness, 
both of speech and of action, appears to be little more than 
,a sort of general physiological indolence-(u lack of energy, 
/a want of muscular promptness and briskness, that betrays 
itself in conversation by a slow, slurred, slovenly, and 
monotonous mumble '^As already noted, ^ many left-handed 
stutterers are also of this type ; but it is not so often 
See above, p. 288. 
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recognized that ^oth clumsj handedness in general and 
left-handedness in particu^r are almost as common among 
children who lisp and laU / As many as i i per cent in the 
group I investigated proved to be defimtely left-j^anded. 

In others the muscular awkwardness seems more limited 
and specialized. CWeak mouth control is very characteristic 
of children with imperfect articulatioii^and is sometimes 
revealed by a tendency to dribbling and excessive salivation. 
Occasionally there may even be a definite local paresis 
after diphtheria, for example, the muscles of the palate may 
be left paralysed or weak, and many of the posterior con- 
sonants get muffled as a result More often it is the whole 
co-adjustment of simultaneous speech-processes that con- 
stitutes too delicate and complex a feat for the maladroit 
speaker to carry through Just as some can never help 
fumbhng when they use the finer muscles of their fingers, so 
others seem born fumblers with the muscles of their vocal 
organs, ^he elaborate combination of movements to be 
made, and of postures to be taken, by mouth, nose, throat, 
and lungs, all nicely timed and correlated from •within, -with 
little or no assistance from sight, forms an achievement of 
unusual subtlety P and in an articulative apparatus so in- 
tricate and refined some tiny derangement of its neat co- 
ordination may easily occur, and give rise.^to^he grossest 
flaws of- enunc^ion and speech. 

(6)^Someti^s, however^, the real caa se-of the trouble 
lies not in the muscular machinery itself, but in the ear t hat 
guides and governs it^ Careful testing may reveal some 
form of auditory defect, often hitherto missed because of its 
mild or unfamiliar nature Of my o-wn cases^ jer; cent, 
suffered from slight deafness , but in 5 of the 8 per cent 
the deafness was mucflTThore marked for the notes of 
higher pitch, and, indeed, -with tests of the ordinary type 
would hardly have been recognized at aU. In another 15 
per cent, defects of auditory discrimination (unaccom- 
panied by any obvious deafness in the usual sense and 
apparently lying in the central mechanisms for perception 
rather than in the local mechamsms for sensation) were 
rewaled by more extensive study 

<fflust as the totally deaf, unless specially taught, grow uf 
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dumb as well, so the partly deaf are hkely to become in- 
distinct speakers, simply because they seldom hear, with 
any degree of clearness, either their own speech or another’s 
In the milder cases, since both motor and auditory 
defects produce much the same result^ (a slight slurring of 
certain consonants), it is not easy to tell, without syste- 
matic testing, which cause is predominantly at work In 
cases more marked, the nature of the consonants affected 
and the character of the substitutions employed wiU often 
help to distinguish the two causes,^ Not infrequently, too, 
jflie child whose trouble springs mainly from his hearing 
shows typical mistakes in dictation as well as in ^eech> The 
characteristic errors are, first, a tendency to'^iss^syUables 
which are unaccen'^ed, and, secondly,^ ^ frequent confusion 
between syfiables containing similar' vowels but different 
consonants.> For example, one of the children in this group 
wrote : ‘ He has got his gloves ’ for ‘ Henry is off to the 
club.’ In the severest cases of aU the speech itself nearly 
always reveals other pecuharities besides defects of articu- 
lation the child taUcs in a flat monotonous tone, the 
rhythm of his sentences seems lacking or strange , the 
inflections of the voice sound unnatural, exaggerated, or 
curiously mechamcal ® 

But, at any rate m the ordinary elementary school, a 
cause far commoner than sheer dullness of hearing is a 
coarseness of auditory discrimination — a difficulty in per- 
ceiving, not the intensities of sounds, but their qualities 
Faint noises from a distance the child may catch quite as 
well as the normal , but he fails to discern the finer shades 
of difference between one noise and another — ^for example, 
between p and h or between ‘ three ’ and ‘ free ’ Such a 
child may be able to imitate the correct movements with 
his lips, so long as he is looking at his teacher, or watching 

1 For details see Appendix IV, and compare Fig 6 above, p 246 

* Some of these symptoms at tunes arise indirectly from the way the child 
has been taught to speak My colleague at University CoUege, Dr Phyllis 
Kerndge, has secured gramophone records illustrating the various charac- 
tenstics of speech-defect to which deafness of different degrees may give 
rise. For a detailed description of some of her cases (children from a 
London School for the Deaf and Partially Deaf) see ‘ Speech Defects and 
Deafness,’ Speech, October 1935, pp. i et seq 
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lus own face in a mirror , but, when he relies upon his ear 
instead of his eye, he becomes quite powerless to recognize, 
from any sound he himself is producing, whether he is still 
mispronouncing or no. 

In many of these cases the defect turns out to be peri- 
pheral after all The simplest cause seems to be a bnd of 
high-note deafness such as I have already described in 
detail. This, as we have seen, renders the child more or 
less deaf, not to every tone, but only to those of higher 
pitch, and even so is seldom uniform or complete ; with- 
out special apparatus, therefore, it is likely to be missed 
altogether. 

In the more extreme cases, ^ the tiny child who is 
afflicted in this way may remain almost completely 
dumb probably he wiU at first be taken for a d^- 
mute ; then, when it is found he can hear common noises, 
he "may be diag nosed as a case of aphasia Or the child 
may "ultimately attempt to speak, nearly always at a very 
late age, but will develop an idioglossia , the clergyman’s 
son, whose speech I have transcribed above, proved hard of 
hearing for nearly aU the notes in the treble clef and almost 
totally insensitive to higher notes stiU.® 

In shghter cases the sounds most commonly mispro- 
nounced are the fricative consonants Voiceless r, /, and th 
are frequently confused , and sounds such as j, sh, ch, 
especially at the beginnings and ends of words, may be 
omitted altogether. In the investigation of 31 cases of 
hsping, referred to above, I found evidence of a high-note 
deafness m no less than nine . three were definitely unable 
to hear any note above 6,000 v d — ^the region of the hissing 
note of a sibdant s. Many adults seem unable to perceive 
that most loud-speakers in ordinary use never render an s 
with accuracy, and give every broadcaster a definite lisp 
Those who have tried to teach French vowels to English 

' See p 251, above 

* Dr, Evrang describee the case of a child of 10, suffering from high- 
frequency deafness, who, at the outset of her teaching, ‘ developed a jargon ’ 
apparently not unhke that of the idioglossic e g for ‘ do be careful ’ she 
said ‘ meemi hairful ’ , for ‘ put it upstairs ’ 'pukky upkay ’ {A-phasia in 
Children, p. 65). 
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tudents are often astonished to discover that a number 
ail altogether to hear the difference between a French e 
nd an English ay^ or between a French t and an Enghsh ee 
—differences that turn partly on high-pitch components^ , 
nd I believe that not only the downright defects of many 
aUers and hspers, but also the meradicable bad accents and 
nispronunciations of those whose speech is othervinse normal, 
nay often be related to their poor power of discriminating 
jvertones and timbres * 

In many cases, however, the child’s hearing for simple 
;ones, of whatever pitch, seems perfect The difficulty 
;ppears rather to arise in discerning the differences between 
hem, and in analysing sounds, and sequences of sound, 
hat are at all complex For reasons that I need not specify 
lere, the failure seems to he at a higher level than that of 

I Compare the example of high-aote deafness described above in the 
hapter on auditory defects (pp 251-2, and Fig 8) The rarer instances 
if low-note deafness (cf. p 251) tend to manifest speech-defects of a 
omewhat different land as might be expected from the sound-frequenaes 
nvolved (cf Fig 6), the consonants which are then most easily omitted or 
lonfused are the continuants m, n, ng, I, and r Thus, an intelligent boy of 
4 (MR 1 1 2), who was later found to be almost completely deaf to 
ounds below a vibration frequency of 400, habitually pronounced ‘ Jim ’ as 
JiU,’ ‘ gin ’ as ‘ jim,’ ‘ singing ’ as ‘ sinmn* ’ , for ‘ Christians ’ he read 
crystals ’ or ‘ cnstiaws,’ and for ‘ Belgians ’ ‘ Belgiums ’ — ^mistakes winch 
nay often be heard in those who are not suspected of partial deafness 
,11 other consonants he pronounced correctly The speech of such a 
latient is often weak in low tones, and sounds high-pitched, thin, and reedy. 
But partial deafness confined chiefly to low notes is decidedly unusual 
I may add that m my work with intending secondary school teachers at the 
London Day Traimng College 1 found that several students reported as having 
in mcurably bad French accent seemed to suffer from a mild form of high-note 
leafness A similar difficulty was apparently encountered m trying to teach 
1 good Enghsh accent to those who preserved a cockney or provincial speech 
[t IS noteworthy that women students pick up a ‘ pubhc school accent ’ far 
nore easily than men students from the same social class the sisters nearly 
ilways speak better than their brothers And, as I have shown m an early 
research, pitcli discnmination is far weaker among boys and men (see Whipple, 
Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, I, p 217) No doubt, however, this 
IS by no means the only sex-difference at work 
* In an earher publication I have given a detailed study of a case where 
backwardness in reading was assoaated with a defect of auditory discrumna- 
cion and speech, m a child whose auditory acmty, as commonly tested for 
faint sounds, appeared perfectly normal {Mental and Scholastic T ests, p, 286) 
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mere sensory perception — ^to be mental rather than physical, 
or (to use a slightly more accurate distinction) cerebral rather 
than peripheral. 

The importance of factors such as these seems confirmed 
by the fact that many speech defectives, without being 
actually deaf or unintelligent, are nevertheless very obtuse 
in understanding speech — ‘ slow in the uptake,’ as the 
teacher observes In addition, they frequently seem 
destitute of aU musical talent. They sing their little 
hymns and nursery rhymes with no notion of the melody 
They can barely distinguish one note from another, 
‘Rule, Britannia’ from ‘God Save the King,’ or the 
tones of a reed-instrument from those of the strings on a 
violin. Like Charles Lamb, a notorious speech-defective, 
they ‘ have no ear for music, and are organically incapable 
of a tune ’ ^ 

(7) 'i^he ear, however, is not the only sense that governs 
the movements of speaking Like all other muscular 
activities, speech is largely conttqlled _by, the. -muscle 
sense. '^The part played by this obscurer sense in guidmg 
articulatory movements has hitherto been almost entirely 
neglected ^ts importance is more easily distinguished 
when the pupil is learning to sing or to speak a foreign 
language than when he is speabng his mother tongue. No 
doubt, what I have described above as lack of_jjiotor 
dexterity is due quite as often to a weakfi^s of the 
kincsTil^c sense as to a weaknesso;^ motor control. At 
present we have no a dequate‘’TS§fsfor~ distinguishing the 
two. 

(8) Nor IS It merely a weak sense-perception, whether 
auditory or kinsesthetic, that may be chiefly to blame 

1 Essays of Eha, p 52 The teacher is a httle too apt to diagnose ‘ tone- 
deafness ’ from the mere fact that a child cannot sing In almost every 
class, particularly in a boys’ department in a poor neighbourhood, there are 
one or two individuals who sing hopelessly out of tune, usually converting 
the melody mto a mere monotone In such cases the commonest cause of 
all IS not tone-deafness, but some form of nasopharyngeal trouble, which 
often betrays itself in speech as well by a chrome husbness, a nasal twang, or 
a thick and indistinct utterance This may at times be accompanied by a 
general intermittent deafness , but often acts directly by impairing the 
muscular organs 
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we ak imagery may also play some part. For example, with, 
many students trying to produce the sounds of a foreign 
language, it can often be shown that, so long as they actually 
hear the correct sound, they easily perceive how it differs 
from their ovra ; but when they are left to caU up the 
correct sound in the mind’s ear, as it were, the resulting 
memory-image is too faint for any clear difference to be 
perceptible. Much the same sort of vagueness over the 
actual nature of the correct sound seems often to hamper 
the speech-defective’s efforts to improve his pronunciation 
of his own mother tongue. With those who depend 
on motor imagery rather than auditory, it may be 
at times discovered that their preliminary images of 
what they are about to say — a kind of muscular trial in 
imagination of the movements and positions their lips 
and tongues are to make — are too unreliable to act as an 
efficient guide. 

With older students such influences may constantly be 
verified by getting the speaker to introspect. With young 
children it is much harder to gain an insight into these 
subtler methods of control There can, however, be httle 
doubt that the slowness which young speech-defectives 
exhibit in understanding speech, as well as in pronouncing 

I It, is often due, not to the simple sensory or motor diffi- 
culties most commonly noted, but rather to their defective 
v erbal image ry — particularly to a ]^oor kinssthetic memory 
for speech movements^ Speech specialists, it may be observed, 
as well as ordinary teachers, are too apt to assume that the 
(piemory-images of speech-sounds are exclusively auditoryjj 
vdth children they are, in all probabdity, far more fre- 
quently kin^thetic or ‘ motor.’ This is a point which, 
as we shall see later, bears almost as much upon the teaching 
of readmg and spelling as upon that of clear speech , and it 
will often be found that a similar psychological condition 
i — a defect in word-memory — ^lies at the root of both 
troubles. 

These, then, seem to be the commoner causes of mere 
articulatory defects, and these are the points to which the 
investigating psycWogist or teacher should specially 
direct his attention. 
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Cleft Palate and Nasalized Speech. — A distinctive crop of 
mispronunciations is met with, in one well-known deformity 
of the mouth to which I have already referred — cleft palate , 
and, in a milder form, much the^^me peculiarities axe som'e- 
times found in the dull Londraer from the slumsT^ Im- 
provable as they are, and yet all too frequently ne^ected, 
these mispronunciations require a supplementary word of 
explanation. ’ 

There are, in point of fact, two palat es, and not one, as 
anyone may ascertain by feeling or looking at the roof of 
his own mouth /_The front part is hard and bony , the 
hinder part is soft and muscular. Either or both may be 
‘ cleft,’ and remain unduly open from birth The deformity 
leaves a permanent opening, leading from the throat and 
back of the mouth into the back of the nose Hence, the 
child suffers from a genuine rhinolaha, t.e speaking through 
the nose.^^ 

Almost identical mispronunciations may at times be heard 
in children whose palates are perfectly nor mal in shap e 
Here the trouble is, not that the roof of the mouth is per- 
forated, but that the flexible flap at the back of it i s not und er 
eff ective muscular contro l. For example^the slum-child,|^ 
owing to the mild but chronic catarrh from which he suffers, 
often finds it difficult to breathe through the nos^ he feels 
he can do so more freely if the entrance at the Sack is left 
permanently open Consequently,<;when he speaks, part 
of the stream of air always passes thhough, or at any rate 
into, the nos^ This perhaps is the commonest cause of 

^ Theoretical writers distinguish between what they term Thtnolaha 
aperta open nasal speech ’) and rhtnoUha clausa (‘ closed nasal speech ’) 
The former they attribute to an open nasopharynx (as m deft-palate speech^ 
the latter to a closed nasopharynx (as in nasopharyngeal obstruction by 
adenoids and the hke) If the contrast is to be pressed, the latter should 
be called not ‘ closed nasal speech ’ but ‘ dosed-nose speech,’ since in itself 
it IS not nasal but denasalized Actually, however, as noted in the text, 
when the nose is blocked by catarrh or adenoids, there is often a seim-reflex 
tendency to try to open it, by keepmg the soft palate down Thus, even 
when the nasopharyngeal passage is orgamcally dosed (towards one end). 
It IS kept functionally open (at the other end), and so a nasal timbre is fre- 
quently produced, though nasal consonants sound partly denasalized Thus 
the commonest form of so-called rhinolaha is neither purely ‘ open ’ nor 
purely ‘ dosed,’ but ‘ mixed ’ 
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what IS sometimes termed 
tmct from ‘ organic,’ ^ 


‘ functiona]__idiin©la 


In children whose palates, for one or other of these 


reasons, fail to close properly, a spstematic studp will show 
thal^he commonest and most characteristic mispronuncia- 
tions are the following First, the vowels, especially when 


they come before nasal consonants, are pronounced with a 


peculiar twangs Every visitor to London knows the cock- 
ney newsboy’s nasal cry — ‘ malpo ’ (for ‘ paper ’). A similar 
nasalization is characteristic of certain American and colonial 


dialects,^econdly, the fricative consonants are accompanied 
by a nasal resonance so strong that the oral friction is in- 
audible /, V, f, z, and sh, all degenerate into a kind of 
snort which more or less resembles an unvoiced n Occa- 


sionally the child attempts a fricative effect in the pharynx 
instead of p the mouth — a throaty scrape, like a badly-made 
uvular R vThirdly, the plosives become impossible, because 
the air passes out through the nose instead of being stopped 
in the mouth j thus p and__^ f^and d, k and g, become 


1 No doubt, m many cases, the soreness and the inflammation at the same 
time make it difficult to move the fleshy trap-door which should dose the 
passage But there are a number of different causes which may lead to the 
so-called ‘ functional ’ type of rhinolaha The simplest, but by no means the 
most frequent, would seem to be motor deficienaes of the type described 
above (p 385)— for example, a general muscular weakness such as is common 
in debilitated children, or a mild paralysis of the palate, such as occasionally 
follows diphtheria, tonsiUitis, and other infectious fevers 

When adenoids have been removed, the parent often complains that the 
chdd’s speech is worse Here the apparent aggravation is generally due to 
the prolonged disuse of the soft palate or the prolonged attempt to keep it 
open during the previous state of obstruction This tendency persists after 
the operation , and, owing to the removal of the blockage, the resulting nasal 
resonance now sounds more marked A ‘ functional ’ form of rhinolalia thus 
remains The condition can, as a rule, be easily remedied by appropriate 
exercises 

In cases diagnosed as ‘ orgamc ’ the part played by the physical deformity 
may easily be over-estimated One of the most striking I have encountered 
was that of an adult suffering from severe deft palate which would ordinarily 
have been thought to demand an operation , indeed, he had been told by 
his own doctor, and by two surgeons independently consulted, that his 
impediment was otherwise quite mcurable After six months with an 
elocutiomst, he was able to overcome all the characteristic symptoms, except 
a slight nasahty. 
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voiced or unvoiced m’s, «’s, or ugh : sometimes instead of 
a plosive the child uses a glottal stop, because the glottis 
is the onl7 place where he can make a stop and a plosion. 
Both in London and in Glasgow you may hear such elisions 
as ‘ bo’le of wa’er ’ or ‘ lu’y cou’le ’ ^ , the spelling of Burns ^ 
and the patter of the comic Scot upon the stage perhaps 
provide the most famihar illustrations / At school the speech 
of these children is often left uncorrectlji, because they arq^ 
supposed^ to'Le^ suffering fro m so me anatomical malforma- 
tion which nothing but" "the surgeon’s sewing-gut wdl 
remedy , whereas a little conscientious training quickly 
give them all the control they need ^ The proper methods 
I shall describe in a moment 

/ II, SUmmenng 

Methods of Investigation. — ^The preliminary examination 
of the stammerer, like that of the child who laUs or lisps, wiU 
be directed towards two main pomts. It will include, first, 
^n inquiry into the specific form of the disturbance in each 
individual case, and, secondly, an inquiry into its remoter 
causes.]) The causes, however, for which we mainly look 
will depend on the theory we have adopted of the general 
character of the defect , and in my opimon the current 
conceptions of stammering fail to recognize its manifold 
nature. Not only does it take many different forms and 
types, but it is also provoked by many different conditions. 
It is thus not so much a single specific disorder m itself, as 
a symptom belonging to a whole group of disorders 

Whereas lalling merely consists in the failure to acquire 
certainnormal speech-sounds at thenatural time, stammering 
generally originates as a positive and intercurrent neurosis, 
supervening after normal speech has been achieved Those 
who lisp or lall have not yet learnt to speak perfectly , those 
who stutter have usually spoken fluently at first, and then at 
some definable date have suddenly produced an unexpected 
impediment. Thus, the elocutiomsts who first inquired 

' / ^ ‘ bottle of water ’ and ‘ lucky couple ’ Tbe apostrophes indicate, 
not true elisions, but the substitution of glottal stops, for which the ordinary 
alphabet has no symbol 

• ‘ Na ’ for ‘ not,’ ‘ wi’ ’ for ‘ with,’ ‘ an’ ’ for ‘ and,’ ‘ fu’ ’ for ‘ full,’ etc 
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nto the special causes of stammering earl/ realized that it 
vas i n ks esse T^rp: an ar qiiired hnh it , medical writers, in 
new of its apparently pathological nature, have more re- 
:ently added that it must b e a neurotic habi t — a sort of 
lervojis tic. Accordingly, wSHe they ascHBe the more 
ibstinate defects of articulation to physical or mechanical 
mnditions, stammering they attribute almost exclusively 
:o nervo us or mental cond itions , in fact, they have unani- 
nously classed it as a typical ‘ funct ional ’ disorde r , and 
he causes which they cite as leading up to it are much the 
ame as those that are believed to generate other forms of 
leurosis 

If, however, we stop short with this current account, we 
ire left with the puzzling question to which I have already 
lUuded. why, in these particular individuals, does the 
leurosis manifest itself primarily through a disturbance 
)f speech ? After aU, ^most neurotic patients do not 
tammer) And too often the psychiatrist seems content to 
lemonstrate that the stutterer is in fact suffering from a 
leurotic disorder, and to deal with this disorder along 
general lines, regardless of the pecuhar speech-habit which 
:he neurosis has brought in its tram. 

Causes — With stuttering, therefore, as with laUing, we can 
isuaUy, if we look for them, discover causes of two kinds : 
irst}an emotona lor intdle ctnalmaladjustment. fairly gene- 
■al in its nature ; secSndly, a predis posing weak ness , often 
ipparentl^’ Jnherited„Qr .innatej^fiecting more specifically 
iome part of the sensori-motor'mecK^sms for sp£e<^and 
10 determining the’directibh in”whidhthe outward syihptoms 
nanifest themselves. Earlier writers emphasized the latter 
'actor almost exclusively, and treated stuttering as though 
t were a mere physio logical diso r der to be cured by m us- 
;ulajt_£S£rcises, Rewnit~wnt 5 s have ^phasized the 
imotional factor almost exclusively, to the neglect of the 
remainder. But even the union of both explanations is to 
my mmd scarcely comprehensive enough. 

In my view stuttermg is a disorder affecting the whole 
function of speech, although in different types of case 
iifferent elements in the total function may be disturbed 
more seriously than others. ^Speech is essentially a mental 
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activity, and as such includes three main a spects ^irst, 
and most obviously, it involves a sEU ^ motor p rocess, a 
complex series of movements brought to a high state of 
mechanical perfection as a result of repeated practice. 
Secondly, these movements are always guided by _cof!ni tive 
control the thoughts expressed in speech, the words used 
to express them, the correct enunciation of the words, all 
this is directed by intellectual and perceptual processes, 
swift and elusive, and therefore often overlooked Thirdly, 1 
speech is motivated, and may readily be disturbed, by 
J emo Uoml pro cesses, particularly by emotions connected with 
the s 3 i that is expressing the thoughts and with the persons 
who are to receive and react to thenjJ^ in a word, by what we 
may loosely designate self- conscio usness and social conscious- 
ness respectively. Each of these aspects is apt to be affected 
m the stuttering child, and each must be investigated in 
turn. 

Immediate Causes : Motor F actor s.>4:^s a motor process, 
speech involves a delicate co-ordination, simultaneous 
and successive, of three neuro-muscular mechanisms — 
respiratory, vocal, and articulatory. The immediate cause 
of the stammer is a kind of muscular cram^ or 
convulsion overtabng one or more of these three 
mechanisms and so impedmg the continuous rhythm 
of speech. Thus, if we classify stammerers according 
to the outward nature of the stammer, we can recognize 
several different forms. The involuntary contractions of 
the muscles may be either tonic or clhnic, and may affect 
either the m uscles of the chest anTabdom en, or those of the] 
glottis, or again those of the li ps and tongue. In most in- 
stances an excessive activity of the articulatory muscles 
appears to be the primary cause , but the interference with 
the current of air from the lungs seems res ponsible for the 
more conspicuous consequences. TEe general result is that 
when the child has to stop his breath in the mouth he also 
stops it either at the vocal cords or in the chest. 

In these cases the process may perhaps be explained on the 
prmciple of ‘ inhibition byi-drainage.’ When one system of 
neuro-muscular fnechafems is over-active and so dominates 
over the others, tlie others may fail to function altogether. 
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Thus, if the child’s attention is mistakenly concentrated on 
the process of articulation, this may divert energy from the 
mechanisms that control the other movements, and a 
spasmodic arrest may ensue. Generally, the arrest does not 
simply consist in a complete cessation of muscular activity. 
It is due rather to a partial inhibition of the more dehcate 
controlhng mechanisms, so that spasmodic contractions, sus- 
tained or intermittent, take the place of contractions that 
should be more delicately graded and timed. The higher 
cortical control is abolished, or rather directed elsewhere, 
and more primitive reflexes — ^violent, isolated, and local, as 
such reflexes usually are — seem to be allowed free play. 
Before we can suggest appropriate exercises to correct 
these neuro-muscular defects, it wall be necessary to con- 
sider, in each individual case, what special types of 
movement are apparently baffling the speaker As a rule, 
though by no means invariably,<^e stammering starts at or 
near the beginnmg of a fresh j^ase or sentence ; most 
frequently it occurs before the first accented syllable of 
the first emphatic word^the word, that is, on which energy 
and attention are focused. In early cases the stumbhng 
block is commonly an emotional word, or a word whose 
significance is crucial to the sentence, or again a word 
about whose correctness the child is somewhat uncertain. 
In later cases, where the stuttering has grown into a habit 
or an obsession, it seems rather to be some slight mechanical 
difficulty over pronouncing particular sounds that regularly 
precipitates the spasm, for example, a ‘ plosive ’ consonant 
(or ‘ stop’) at the commencement of an accented syllable 
/^o make such consonants, all that is really necessary is 
momentarily to close the mouth — either with the lips (as 
for f and h), with the tip of the tongue (as for t and d), 
with the back of the tongue (as for k and g), or with the 
glottis (for the glottal stop that often precedes initial 
vowels) The closure is exceedingly brief? ' Hence there 
is no need to stop the current of air itself. The stammerer, 
however, mistakenly checks at the same time what should 
form a continuous expulsion of air from the lungs , and his 
efforts to overcome this extra and unnecessary stoppage 
give nse to the more obvious svmntoms. In some cases 
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the chest and diaphragm seem suddenly to stick ) in others 
they are thrown m forcible contraction, and the child gives 
the impression of trying to blow through a tightly shut 
glottis In the more advanced cases the reiterated efforts 
themselves set up a rhythmic succession of convulsive 
movements t The breath is expelled in jerks ; the oral 
‘ stops ’ are rapidly repeated , and the repetition of the 
sound produces the audible stutter ) 

What, then, are the particular sounds which are most 
likely to cause such difficulties and therefore require to be 
watched during the preliminary examination of each case f 
A few statistics may serve as a guide From their very 
nature, consonants are by far the most troublesome All 
^gonsonants may be classified either according to the mode 
or according to the place of their formation — ^that is, 
according to the manner in which they are articulated 
(explosively or continuously, tvith or without voice), or 
according to the organs moved in articulating them From 
the former standpoint, those that most frequently start a 
blockage are cons onan ts requiring a stop followed by a 
voiceless explosion*^^, k, and to a less ei^nt t in 82 
per cent, of my cases these caused t he chief trouble This 
no doubt IS due to the fact that in order to produce a voice- 
less consonant the vocal cords have suddenly and moment- 
arily to be closed The voiced plosives, g, h-, and are not 
so harassing, and provided an occasion for stammering in 57 
per cent, of the cases. The stronger fricatives — s and h — 
also seem a wkwajd-sonn dg, for some people • r is a voiceless 
fricative, and is apt to precipitate a stutter m those whc 
have difficulties with other voiceless sounds , A is a glottal 
fricative , but here the stutter appears rather to arise froir 
spasmodic movements of the diaphragm and of the respira- 
tory muscles generally Of the other continuants, m and 
to a less extent n sometimes produce a coarse trembling 
of the lowej: jaw, and with it of the lips or tongue. <^tam- 
mering over these four sounds — s, h, nt, or n — was observed 
in 24 per cent of the cases. Stammering over othei 
consonants was noted but rarely, namely, in 13 per ceim 
(Stammering before vowels was noted in 17 per cent, of the 
cases. ^ Stammering before a vowel, however, is nearl) 
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always stammering over a glottal stop, which is strictly a 
consonant This usually o ccurs before back or sem i-back 
vowels, Before front and close vowels, such as ee^ it 
is comparatively infrequent. 

With many children the cramp or spasm occurs only 
when the vocal organs are in certain positions. In my own 
cases, on cross-classifying the troublesome letters (or rather 
sounds) according to their place of formation, the fre- 
quencies proved to be as follows 4^rst stop position (between 
the hps, as for p, b, and w), 58 per cent. , second stop 
position (between the tongue and teeth, as for t, d, and «), 
32 per cent , third position (between the palate and the 
back of the tongue, as for k and g), 41 per cent , fourth 
position (the glottis, which may be closed simultaneously 
with a closure at other points), 2i per centi^ A glottal 
/stamm er is th g-hiardest-tQ— detect,.- particularly when it 
accompames a spasm in other positions hence the figure 
just given may possibly be an under-estimate The relative 
infrequency of stammering in the second position is doubt- 
less due to the fact that here the closu r^e is weak est 
J Remoter Causes — ^If the teacher makes a preliminary 
examination along these lines of the precise nature of the 
motor process in each individual stutterer, the results will 
be of considerable help when he comes to devise appropriate 
methods of traimng But before attempting to cure the 
defect by the simple plan of reiterated exercise, it will be 
wiser to inquire first of aU what remoter causes have 
favoured the habit, and are stiU perhaps K^mg to 
maintain it. 

Some light may be thrown on the nature and importance 
of the different factors by a rough statistical analysis of a 
sample set of cases From the records of children who 
have been referred to me on one ground or another, I have 
sorted out all those who have been afflicted with a stammer 
They amount to 97 m all — 76 boys and 21 girls The 
group is small But it will suffice to illustrate the difference 
in frequency between the causes commonly cited , and the 
mdividual case-histories often serve to reveal how the 
various causes operate. 

Innate or Hereditary Factors — K neuropathic inherit- 



ance Was found in as many as 62 per c ent, of the cases , and 
in 2 7 pe r cent, a tendency to stutter was reported among 
the chnd’s relatives Where one of the parents or where 
an elder brother or sister is noted as stuttering too, imita- 
tion rather than heredity may, of course, have induced the 
stutter m the younger child <i^Imitation, however, is much 
rarer m stammering than it is in defects of articulation^ 
and, in 14 out of the 23 p er cent just mentioned, the child 
had never_&een irT^ntact -with the rela tive who stutter ed. 

'In as many as 92 per cent, there were concomitant signs 
[of £n u nstable nervous system, or of a temporary. nervous 
aiiorcS, or oi bWth—habit-spasms, night-terrors, nocturnal 
incontinence, convulsions during infancy, fussiness over food 
and clothing, petty dehnquency, excessive excitability, and 
the Idee. 32-_per cent of the children had bee n late in 
lear ning to talb. and I5_per cent were subject to lispmg 
or lallin g in addition . 14 per cent, of the children were 
left-handed, 5 being mirror-writers; and in 18 per cent, a 
history of left-handedness was reported in the family, 
although, in some of these instances, the child himself was 
not left-handed. I have already emphasized, however, that 
stuttering, like other speech-defects, is associated quite as 
much with a general clumsiness and inco-ordination of the 
hands as with left-handedness specifically as such.^ 

‘ The left -handedness was duefly noted either among stammerers of an 
openly assertive disposition, or among those of a repressed but secretly re- 
bellious temperament As we have seen m the preceding chapter, teachers 
commonly believe that, since in the brain the ‘ speech-centre ’ is placed near 
the ‘ centre ’ for voluntary movements of the right hand, therefore forcing the 
left-handed child to use his nght may preapitate a stammer It may , but 
not for the reason supposed It operates, as I have already shown, just like 
any other strain at school , the constant checks, corrections, and rebukes, 
may provoke, in the highly-strung child, nervous symptoms of almost any 
chddish type Here it is necessary only to summarize what I have said above 
(pp 323 Hi seq ) stuttering is assoaated, not so much with the right-handed 
trainmg of. the left-handed child, but first of all with left-handedness itself, 
this being, hke speech-defect, but one of the many forms m which motor 
inco-ordination may manifest itself, and secondly and still more closely with 
the particular methods by which in the past the right-handed trainmg has 
been carried out, namely, methods involving constant cntiasm, repression, 
and strain If the traimng is tactfully and sympathetically undertaken, no 
ill-effects are likely to result 
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The average intelligence was practically normal (mean 
mental ratio, 97) There seemed to be an undue number 
of children definitely above or definitely below the average 
17 per cent, had mental ratios below 85, 22 per cent, had 
mental ratios above 115' 

\/{2) Physical Conditions — ^As with other nervous dis- 
orders, mild lU-health or definite disease seemed often to 
have marked the starting-point If a period of debdity 
occurs when the child is beginning to speak, then speech, 
as we have seen, may be merely delayed or interrupted; 
but if it occurs just after this stage, then positive 
speech-defects are liable to ensue In 8 per cent of my 
cases the stammer apparently came on after some acute 
'land febrile illness — ^measles, whooping-cqugh,_ pneumonia, 
1 diphtheria, or the like , both whooping-cough and diph- 
theria, it may be noted, at times leave behind them a dis- 
•iturbance of the muscular adjustments of the throat. ox. .chest 
{e g a. paralysis of the palate after diphtheria and a diaphrag- 
matic tic after whooping-cough). In another ii per cent 
the stammer appeared during a spell of physic al weakn ess 
flue to vaguer and more various causes — ^in some cases to 
what had been officially described as anaemia, or perhaps to 

E idden deprivation of fresh air and exercise after the 
d’s family had removed to an overcrowded town, or 
n when the child himself changed for the first time to 
the unhealthy sedentary life of an old-fashioned school, 
j Ad enoids wer^ _present, or had been present, in 3 1 per cent 
' of my cases, e nlarged tonsils in- JQ per cent , irre gular or 
defe rtive teeth in 13 per cent , though, except in one or 
two instances, it was doubtful whether these troubles were 
serious enough to mterfere with ease of speaking In a few 
instances I have noted that laUing or lisping (the latter 
often arising from dental malformation) seemed of itself 
to have led to a stutter the child had become con- 
scious of a difficulty m pronouncing some particular con- 
sonant correctly, and had started to stutter with that 
particular sound. In one or two cases of transitory 
stuttering, some mild gastric or abdominal disorder seemed 
to be disturbing respiration. I may add that m the rare 
instances in which physiological causes seemed more im- 
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portant than emotional the trouble toot the form of a 
stammer rather than a stutter — i e oi & tome rather than 
a clonic (or reiterated) spasm. As a rule, the physical 
conditions appeared to be no more than contributory, 
although at times their removal seemed appreciably to 
accelerate the cure 

^(3) Emotional Factors -^n the vast majority of cases the 
real cause is mental ratfe than physical. Usually the 
stutterer is an emotional child, shy, sensitive, and self-' 
conscious, with marked tendencies towards anxiety and 
repression Fear is the emotion with which the habit is 
/associated most closely — particularly social fear stuttering 
lis a sort of shuddering or trembling in the speech,> This is 
ithe impression very clearly conveyed by the small, appre- 
hensive infant, whose timorous protests often come in 
inspnatory instead of expiratory spasms , in his dismay 
you may hear him almost sob_^‘ I — I — I — I didn’t-do-it- 
mummy ! ’ — su cking in his words rather than b^ging 
them j)ut Terror, more than any other instinct, inter- 
feres with respiration and speech, Jproducmg rhythmical 
gasps and cries, or entirely choking all utterance for the 
moment. 

It is quite conceivable that(fright may genuinely pre- 
cipitate a stammer ; and in at least 6 per cent, of my cases' 
the trouble was dated by the parent from a definite mental 
shock. ) Often, however, when such stones are carefully 
sifted,' it win be found, not that the fright of itself directly 
generated the stammer, but rather that the child’s en- 
deavours to speak during the fright sowed the first seeds of 
the habit his efforts at that impressionable moment seem 
to have set up a deep and lasting association between any 
attempt at speech, on the one hand, and an overpowering 
fear, on the other — a fear which brmgs with it the usual 
respiratory disturbances A boy, just learning to talk, is 
knocked down by a cart , his mother picks him up, and asks 
‘ Are you hurt ? ’ Her alarm intensifies his own , and if, 
while the automatic working of the speech-mechanism is 
stdl out of gear, she insists on a reply, the boy is likely to 
stammer, and the stammer may possibly stay 
(_Ap a later age, sustained worry and anxiety seem frequently 
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responsible for the trouble — coming to a strange school/^for 
example, or to a semor_dqpartment. Yet at times the 
child’s fears are quite as much a result as a cause there 
may have been so much chaffing and teasing, and so much 
notice centred on the boy’s misfortune, that any speech- 
sound offering the slightest difficulty becomes the focus of a 
phobia , and his momentary panic makes him stutter worse 
y The stutterer, however, is not always of a conspicuously 
timid type assertive, domineering boy will sometimes 
produce a stammer, which is usually manifested only in 
/certain situations — ^for example, vvhen he is m conflict 
^with authority^ He may perhaps never hesitate except 
when an older person is present Or he may stammer in 
, cla ss but never m the playground, or only at honae and never 
with strangers Some vnU stumble only over emotional 
wnrj ls nr refere nces — ^to which, nevertheless, they may seem 
somewhat addicted — particularly those that are commoifly 
tabooed. ^_A bright and excitable youngster of five began 
to stammer soon after the birth of his little brother^ When 
he was brought to me, I asked him how he liked the baby 
He jerked out : ‘ Oh, he’s b-b-beautiful, thank you ’ , and, 
turning to his mother, at once added • ‘ I didn’t say it, 
mummy, did I ^ ‘ It ’ (so his mother explained) was 

the word ‘ beastly ’ — a word which she had always checked, 
and one which the boy had been rather prone to apply to 
other children, though, so far as she knew, he had never 
openly used it of the baby. In such cases the hesitation, 
like so many neurotic symptoms, represents a compromise • 
it is a compromise between defiantly saying, and pointedly 
not saying, the forbidden phrase.^ 

^ Such explanations sound somewhat far-fetched and fanciful, and perhaps 
are not often warranted Yet every psycho-analyst will be farmhar with 
similar processes from his own clinical experience Dr Melanie Klein, for 
example, relates that one day a little friend of mine whom she was psycho- 
analysing for this trouble — a girl of 7 — ^faltered out ‘ I sh-shouldn’t think of 
domg such a thing,* When asked why she stammered, she explained ‘ The 
first ‘ should ” was the one I shouldn’t, and the second was the one I should ’ 

A gill of 15 who came under my care frequently stammered over the letter 
b, and no other. After a httle analysis, she suddenly explained that, when 
she first began to hesitate in this fashion, she was always afraid she rmght say 
by rmstake ‘ a bad word begmmng with b ’ Then, to my surprise, she gave 
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The youngest stutterers of all are often sharp, responsive, 
animated little creatures — children who understand lan- 
guage long before they can use it, and whose ideas seem 
to rush to their lips more rapidly than their unpractised 
mouths can tumble them out. They suffer from what 
some writers have called ‘ cluttering ’ and others agitofhasia 
or logorrhcea — apparently implying by such terms a kind of 
verbal incontinence, a profuse and agitated discharge of 
words 1 Such children pour forth their chatter with a 

examples, boldly ejaculating a long list of expletives, all beginning with b— 
from ‘ bother ’ downwards , andmever stammered again ' 

1 The various terms are not quite synonymous , and the conditions they 
describe may occasionally be observed in children who do not stutter Hence 
German writers have distinguished a separate form of speech-defect, to which 
they apply the suggestive name foltern (Palter, ‘ a blustering fellow or bully’ , 
the verb is more commonly used in the sense of ‘ knocking or tumbling thmgs 
about ’ , cf the Poltergetster who have attracted the attention of the 
Society for Psyclucal Research) Logorrhcea, which hterally imphes simply an 
unrestrained flow of words, is a more general expression Some English 
writers, e.g Seth and Guthrie, treat the two terms as identical But the 
German word implies something more than mere excessive frequency and 
speed It describes a form of utterance in which, owing presumably to the 
speed being too great for the child’s powers of co-ordmation, the words be- 
come so slurred, curtailed, and clotted up, that the sentences are almost 
umnteUigible Agttophasta is a term mtroduced by American writers to 
describe something of this sort (J S Green, New T ork Medical Record, 1916, 
p 754) ‘ Cluttering,’ a word adopted by writers in this country, seems 

plainer and more apposite (the verb is connected with ‘ clot ’ , the 
Yorhhireman uses it of an overcrowded room , Tennyson uses it of the 
Devil’s goose — 

It clutter’d here , it chuclded there ; 

It clacked and cackled louder). 

As the German term suggests, the ‘ Polterer ’ or ‘ dutterer ’ is more often 
of an assertive than of an iiihibited temperament , the anxiety symptoms, so 
characteristic of the ordinary stutterer, are seldom present This, indeed, is 
equally true of cases of logorrhcea generally In those that I have encountered, 
particularly among older children, there has frequently been reported, m 
addition to the mere volubihty of tongue, an unrestrained impulse to scribble 
m copybooks and scrawl on walls. Other symptoms of neurotic mstabihty 
are nearly always found, and, very often, a history of incontinence m 
the hteral sense Cluttering itseH, as distinct from mere logorrhcea, is rarely 
observed m elementary schools or during the elementary school period , 
Kerr, indeed, condudes that it is piobably less frequent in this country than 
m Germany It is, however, by no means uncommon during the pre-school 
stage and again during adolescence. 
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rush, and a jerk , and so (in Rosalind’s phrase) ‘ stammer 
, as wine comes out of a narrow-mouthed bottle ; either 
t90 much at once, or none at all ’ ^ 

Often a habit of stuttering is unconsciously cultivated as 
a mode of self-defence. The backward child in particular 
IS prone to preserve his stammer as a screen behind which 
his lack of understanding may be hidden. While struggling 
over his opening words, he is surreptitiously gaining time , 
he can observe the effect of his half-answer, and change the 
gist of it when he sees he has started on a faulty tack The 
listener, he finds, wUl frequently take for granted all that he 
seems about to say , and so his trick of spluttering over the 
first few syllables of a non-committal commencement saves 
him from the exertion of thinking out a finished reply, and 
the risk of being whoUy wrong. In class, when fluency is 
required, the teacher may pass him over altogether , and 
thus he dodges a good deal of work that is too hard for him 
Where social embarrassment tends to induce a stammer, its 
effects wiU partly shield the youth from further social 
contac^ for no one cares to keep company for long with a 
stammerer.) In this way the very symptoms of nervousness 
offer a protection to the nervous. And accordingly, for 
reasons such as these, many stammerers secretly possess a 
strong incentive, not to overcome, but to cling to their 
impediment. 

In the severer cases the underlying causes are more 
deeply hidden, and may even go back to the earhest ex- 
periences of the child’s emotional life Nothing short of a 
ps ycho-analytic study of the child’s whole emotional 
attitude may then suffice to reveal the true nature of the 
trouble. In a few the stutter wiU be found to rest 
on a typical compulsiqmneurqsis these, it should be noted, 
are the cases in which the neurotic character of the child is 
most easily imssed. In the vast majority it proves to be a 
form or manifestation of an anxiety -neuro siy' in such cases its 
secret or unconscious purpose is commonly to prevent pain- 
ful memories, repressed currents of thought, views and ideas 
about which the stutterer feels ashamed, from unwittingly 
betraying themselves in speech.) The isolated stammer of 
1 AsrouLxkeI{,lll,vi,zii. 
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the guilty child, suddenly cross-questioned about his wrong 
ful actioi^, is a typical illustration of the process ; and a ful 
ca se-his tory may sometimes show how the chronic stuttere 
has taken up this attitude and allowed it to become habitua l 
The thoughts that originally provoked, and perhaps are stil 
respo nsible for, this tendency towards hab itual ^ gprgssio] 
may be of various kinds. In some c^es they may consis 

va gue feelings of f ^rjir hostility to wards some particula 
type of persi jn Iroth wl^om the child has frequently beei 
forc ed to tal k— ^a parent, for example, or a teacher; or, 1 
may be, any str ang er or person in aut^l^rily; In othe: 
cases the ideas or m e:mories may relate to seTnal PYppnpnr ps 
or to recently acquired _Sfis__knowledge. More oftei 
^ere is a general sense of failure in the face of al 
social situations , and the so-called ‘ complex ’ underlying 
the neurosis is an ‘ inferiority complex ’ rather than i 
‘ sexual ’ or ‘ parental ’ complex h!>^he child is backwarc 
in class, hopeless at games, has never been popular with hi 
playmates, and so has come to feel that whatever hi 
does or says wih be wrong. Here possibly a sense o 
humiliation rather than anxiety or fear is the generatin| 
emotion. ^ 

(4) Co^itwe Factors . — Of the numerous writers who havi 

'• What may be termed the Freudian interpretation of stuttering, with ai 
emphasis on the sexual character of the stutterer’s complexes, is stressed am 
even over-stressed by I H Conat (‘ Stuttering as a Psychoneurosis,’ Journ 
Jbn Psych , IX, 1914, pp 417 etseq — one of the earhest and most importan 
contributions to this aspect of the subject) What may be termed th 
Adlerian interpretation, with the chief emphasis on social failure, is pu 
forward by J F flctdiet (The Problem of Stuttering, ig2i) It is interestin, 
to note that in his earlier work Fletcher himself argued that the nervousnes 
‘ should be regarded as an effect rather than a cause ’ (Am Journ Psych 
loc cti rap , p 201) , in his more recent volume he protests against th 
‘ diagnosis of stuttering as a mere physiological inco-ordination ’ and agains 
the common treatment by means of respiratory exerases and phonetic dril 
based on such a diagnosis 

Generally speaking, those writers who attempt a psycho-analytic interpreta 
tion of stuttering are a httle too prone to limit their exposition to some singl 
type of causation , they apply their favourite pnnaple of ‘ over-detennina 
tion ’ to much too narrow a field Not only does each writer, as a rule 
recogmre only one type of unconscious motive , he also passes over ahnos 
entirely the non-emotional factors 
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discussed the psychological nature of stuttering, few have 
realized that intellectual processes, as well as^motional 
processes and motor or muscular, may be disorganized or 
derangec^ Yet this is the point on wMch stutterers them- 
selves often lay greatest stress. At times they even speak of 
their disability as constituting, or as resulting from, a sort 
of intellectual defect. ‘ I feel such a fool,’ says one student, 
‘ whenever I have to talk or ans wer a q u estion promp tly 
My mind becornes a~BIankTn the middle of a sentence , and 
then I stutter because I’ve no notion of what I was going 
to say.^ ‘ When I stutter,’ says another, unintentionally 
illustrrang his point, ‘ I seem Ao l ose th e tb-^h — ^thing- 
umabob — I mean the t hread m what I am s aying , I have 
'"to stop to remember what talking about.’ And he 
'I'dds, in answer to a further question . ‘ I am not sure 
whether I stutter because I stop, or whether I stop because 
I stutter.’^ ^ 

A kind of v erbal amnesia is thus an incidental feature 
frequently ehcited during the study of stutterers old enough 
and intelligent enough to describe their inner mental pro- 
cesses. No doubt, like other forms of functiona l amne sia, 
it is the outc ome of psycho-neurotic inbibitinn s , and the 
stutterer’s emphasis on his intellectual confusion is not to 
be accepted as a final account of his trouble But the 
psychologist, while admitting the profounder influence of 
^the unconscious factors, cannot neglect the more conscious. 
The intellectual lapses, that seem so prominent to the 
'^utterer himself, are bound to aggravate the tendency to 
stutter,^ even if they are not its sole or original cause. 
'"The irmer impediment in thinking results in an outward 
"Impediment in speech. ^ 

At times, however, particularly with the dull and back- 
ward, I am inclined to believe that some constitution al 
we akness lu this dire ction may be the prime' 'deter minmg 
^ factor causin g the emotion al disorder to take the special 
form of a speech-defect, mstead of some other mamfesta- 
tion — ast hma, palpitation , tachycardia, ‘ nervous dyspep- 
sia,’ or the like. ThiSin^for iribst people, when clear 
and exphcit, consists in speech that is inwardly imagined 
— in a series of verbal images, as they are called Such 
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images, as we shall learn in a later chapter,^ may take either 
an auditory or a motor form , more frequently perhaps both 
forms are more or less fused and combined , occasionally, 
though far more rarely, there may be visualized memories 
of words or phrases as seen, as it were, in writmg or in print. 
Now, on making an intensive, all-round study of the mental 
processes of certain stutterers, I have noted that a number 
of them seem in some way defe ctive in re gard tp.thenyerbab 
imagery This may at times be inferred from the results 
of'^T^c ial t ests (though in themselves such tests ^e not 
very trustworthy) , and it is continu^y born e our by t he 
intr ospections of the older and able ivpat ients. As already 
mentioned, a similar peculiarity is also found in certain types 
of laUing I fancy, however, that, in those whose pronuncia- 
tion IS defective or indistinct, the ver bal imagery is m arked) 
pore by a lack of clarity,® whereas in those who hesitate anm 
pammerit seems marked chiefly by a lack of promptitude a nd: 
f sp optanei ty Many at first den y that they possess any verba l 
imagery at all Others declare that their memo ry^im ages 
for words and phras es can be summoned up only with great 
diffi culty and after an undue del ay — an avowal which can in 
some~measure b e checked by a formal test with a stop-watc h. , 

In this respect, the C^ommonest and most significant 
feature is the wide discrepancy between the slow arrival 
of their silent verbal imagery and the fast rate at which' 
they tend to speak^ Many rattle on so rapidly that their 
utterance quicMy outruns both the imagery and the general 
bnssthetic control that should guide what they are trying 
to say The thought of the next word m the sentence seems 
to get left behind , perhaps its first letter only comes to the 
tongue CThe speaker then bridges the pause by reiterating 
this initial sound until he has recovered his memory of the 
complete word? In the end the trick becomes as mechanical 
as the orator’s unconsciously repeated ‘ er’s’ ; and a stammer 
develops on this basis. 

* See below, pp 517-9. 

> This statement is based on work with students showing obstinate 
misprpnunciations m foreign languages (usually French) rather than with 
children who lisp and lall , the latter are commonly too young to give very 
rehable reports about their mental imagery. 
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Among the stuttering children I have studied, at least 
32 per cent, appeared deficient in readiness or clearness of 
verbal imageryp At the same time, hoivever, other condi- 
tions were nearly always observed which had doubtless 
contributed towards the stutter ; and in several cases it 
seemed highly likely that the i IL-developed imag ery was as 
much a result as a cause In t lm dn U. as 1 shall ^Wlater 
on, verba l imagery is apt to be weak or wan ting ; hence it 
IS not surpriiing to find that among the dnlTer pupils an 
association between stuttering and deficient verbal imagery 
is at once frequent and close I have encountered no case 
of a typical, fully developed stutter which could be at- 
tributed solely to this weakness But, in at least half a dozen 
instances, I have found the difficulty over inner speech one 
of the easiest and iS^ost effective points to attac£^ 

'' (5) School Conditions . the classroom the most im- 
portant factors are the teaser’s attitude towards the child 
and the child’s attitude towards his teacher, his school- 
fellows, and the subject of his lesson^ These points I have 
already touched upon in discussing the emotional causes. 
But there are in addition various minor influences that favour 
stammering in particular cases. In a few instances, the 
hesitation seems to spring from an excessive preoccupation 
with consonants, induced or aggravated by ill-advised phonic 
drill ; such drill at times engenders a sort of bewildering 
mouth-consciousness, and so, like aU attention to functions 

‘ Two wnters appear to have noted that stuttenng at times rests on a 
hind of amnesia C S Blumel {Mental Aspects of Stammerings 1932) 
declares, rather sweepingly, that all stammering is ‘ an impediment of thought 
and not primarily a speech defect . The speech imagery recoils from the 
stutterer’s mind for the moment ’ He refers almost exclusively to auditory 
imagery. In my expenence it is more often the kinsesthetic imagery than 
the auditory that is faulty, if only because, with most persons, the guidance 
and control of speech is kiUEesthetic rather than auditory W B Swift, 
on the other hand {Speech Defects in School Children, 1918), attributes the 
disabihty to a visual amnesia This I find to be comparatively rare I have 
noticed it occasionally among traimng college students who have spent most 
of their previous years over bools and papers, and then, when they require 
to express themselves not in writing but orally, develop a hesitating speech 
that at times amounts to a defimte stammer It is often noticeable when a 
student starts trying to speak m a foreign language that he hitherto mainly 
got up from books. 
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ordinarily automatic, throws the component processes 
temporarily out of gear^ In others^^^e "impediment 
may develop out of the falterings and veTBal conflicts that 
arise from a double vocabulary — ^as in bilingual children, or 
from a double mode of speahng^as in cockney children 
whose native accent or vocabulary has been constantly 
corrected in school^^ometimes rapid-fire questioning round 
the class may foster an over-eager haste, and this leads on to 
cluttering and stuttering Frequently the stammer is said 
to be copied from another pupil in the schoo^ A head- 
mistress tells me the story of an assistant teacher who had 
a class of fifty girls , she admitted one stutterer at the 
begi nning of the term , and before the e nd o f the term she 
had nine My own impression is, however, that when these 
incidental conditions have provoied 'a definite stammer 
there has always been a prior predisposition in the child 
himself ^ class for speech-defectives, stammerers and 
non-stammerers can be safely taught together^ rarely, if 
ever, do the latter pick up fresh tricks from the former. 

III. Treatment of Speech Defects 

General Educational Problems . — In turning to the practical 
treatment of these various troubles, whether lisping, lalling, 
stammering, or stuttering, the first point to realize is this . 
in the vast majority W cases the main task will primarily 
devolve on the teache r, not, as is so often assumed, on the 
sur geon or the doct or^ ^ As we have seen, actual malforma- 
tioiTbf th? speech-organs accounts for no more than a very 
small proportion of the defects, <^s a rule, they are due, 
not to tongues and mouths that am badly constructed, but 
to tongues and mouths that are wrongly moved ; directly 
or indirectly, these faulty movements are the outcome 
of wrong methods of speabng learnt during earher years, 
and the ultimate cure will consist in re-learning better 
methods under intelligent guidanc^ Any physical de- 
formity, any weakness of health, any deep-seated nervous 
disorder, should, if possible, r eceive proper med ical atten- 
tion ; but the correction of the speech-habit in itselF" is 
rinj- ^ ^T’ t an educational tas k. 

1 On this point see Huey, Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, p 598 
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Under existing conditions, it will be well to refer the 
■arer and more serious cases to a speech-centre for a fuU 
examination and, if necessar/, for a specia l course of trainin g 
The ord inary teacher cannot h o pe t.o d eal ^h them un- 
ai ded , and in tke classroom they are bound to constitute 
a peculiarly harassing problem. Just as the speech-defective 
may himself have picked up his bad habit from others, so 
others in their turn may unconsciously imitate him. In 
the higher^dasses his ind istinct or dilatory rephes hold up 
the course of the regular work, distract the attention of 
other pupils, and even provoke il1-re presae3~Tunckery and 
amusement Mof eover/until the child himselfhas taken 
the first steps on the road to self-improvement, the rapid 
oral work of the ordinary class is bound to intensify his 
special difficulties. To speak in front of one’s fellows, if 
one’s speech is deficient, is an added strain , and the presence 
of hypercritical classmates renders the child’s discomfort 
worse Thus school becomes for him a place of mental 
tension and torture, not a place where he expects to be 
comforted and cured.^ 

Experience shows that,^ith three or four hours’ sys- 
tematic training every week at a speech-centre, nearly half 
the stammerers and most of the lallers lose their defects in 
the course of five or six months^ With dull and back- 
ward cases, however, the special speech-centre is far less 
successful.*) Moreover, the policy of treating speech- 
defectives— particularly stutterers — in special classes or 
groups is by no means an ideal psychological procedure 
Could the attitude of teachers and of feUow-pupils be 
changed, and teachers themselves instructed in the best 
methods of treatment, there would be much to be said for 
leaving the milder cases to be dealt with at the child’s own 
school. 

^ la London there are under the Council six central classes or clinics for 
speech-defectives Appr6xiinately 270 children, of whom about two-thirds 
are boys, annually pass through them Almost all of them are stammerers , 
and from 40 to 50 per cent are discharged as ‘ cured ’ or ‘ provisionally 
cured ’ Those who are discharged are followed up for at least three 
consecutive terms , and about 10 to 15 per cent, are found to relapse 
"Lhese are readmitted for a further course , and the majority are again 

cured ’ or ‘ provisionally cured’ vntlmi the space of a year or less 
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deal with a backward speech-defective, it is not 
sufficient to know how to treat speech-defects; the 
instructor must also know the backward child, and under- v 
stand how to modify the ordinary technique to suit his 
dull mentality Vi? As we have seen, one backward child in 
seven suffers from defective speech , and of all remediable 
defects this is probably the one that hinders educational 
progress most. I propose, therefore, to report at length 
the detailed methods I have tried and tested (with the 
collaboration of teachers in several ordmary and special 
schools) and have found most effective in dealing with the 
numerous cases of this kmd 

Speech I have described as a t ripartite menta l activ ity 
including cognitive and emotional as well as molQJ or 
neuro- muscular pro cesses. It foUows that, in theory at 
any rateT^the re-education of the speech-defective must 
include three correspondmg hues of approach, improve 
the child’s whole emotional attitude towards speech and 
towards the social situations in which speech is required, to 
increase his intellectual control over self-expression through 
speech, and at the same time to correct the motor or neuro- 
muscular proc^ses involved — ^these are the immediate aims 
to be pursued/ Which of the three is the most important 
in any particular mstance, and how it is to be carried out in 
detail, can be determined only by an all-round study — 
social, psyc holog ical, psychiatrical, and phonetic — of the 
indmdual child. Hence, to understand and deal successfuUw 
with the severer cases,<^e experience and the efforts, not! 
of one specialist, but of several, may be required.'^ 

Treatment of Lalhng and Lisping . — In treating a simple 
case of lalhng or lisping the first step will be to determine 
which of the several causes I have enumerated above are 
responsible for the actual mispronunc^ions noted For thiSi 
purpose a pr eliminary examination b/a specialiaLHilLgener- 
ally be desirable, if only to excludi^e possibility of physical 
or me chanic al defects If we may assume that anatomical 
defornutyT^defectiyeJisarmg, gross nervo us disor der, and 
the like, have either been ruled out, or else have been r ecti- 
fied (so far as rectification is possible) by the surgeon 01 
psychiatrist, then the(^rimary task of the teacferl^ be 
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to correct the faulty motor habits which the child has 
acquired At the same time, he must not neglect the 
intellectual and emotional factors^ If, for example, the 
child is dull or backward, he must not be expected in his 
dail y work to read or reply with hard words well beyond his 
' comprehension iThis babyish style of speech is partly 
maintained as a deprecatory way of apologizing for his 
ignorance, then he must not be constantly phed with drEfi- 
\cult questions or pro blems that tend to keep this attitude 
alive. 

y Anyone who attempts to correct defects of articulation 
requires at least two things First, he must have an ear 
suniciently trained m phonetic discrimination to recognize 
what IS wrong with the child’s sounds Secondly, he should 
know enough about the formation of speech-sound^ English 
and un-Enghsh alike, to understand how the right sound is 
made, and to guess what the child is doing when he makes 
the wrong one. Too often the teacher vaguely realizes that 
the child’s utterance is at fault , but he is not able, or doe s 
not, trouble, to analyse more precisely where the error li es. 
"A good test IS this • can the teacher produce the wrong 
“round himself ? Unless he can, he is not likely to succeed 
in putting it right, 'y 

Most teachers place their trust in one simple principle — 
that of imitation AH they have to do, they fancy, is to 
say the word or the phras e over tn thenhild clearly.,-s mont blyj 
and c orrectly , and the c hilci. in virtue of som e occult 
mimetic faculty, should be able to repeat it fnrtliw|iji 
This naive approach is hardly ever sufficient. A httle re- 
flection will show that what the child must aim to reproduce 
is not the sound as such, but the movements necessary to 
make the sound, without at the same time making any 
interfering movement. <^ake care of the movements, and 
the sound may take care of itself But unless the teacher 
^watches the movements of the child, and unless the child 
tries to copy not the sounds but the movements of the 
teacher, both are likely to fail^ Would any musician go up 
to the organ, play a complicated chord, apd then turn to 
his pupil, without more ado, and say . ‘ Now make the same 
noise ’ ? Rather, he would show him the keyboard, and 
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tell him what notes to strike , point to the stops, and tell 
him which to puU out , indicate the pedals underneath, 
and explain how to press them down ; nor would he forget 
to make sure that the blowei was pumping wind into the 
instrument at the proper moment. 

Correcting faulty vowels and consonants in English is not 
unlike correcting a faulty accent in French , and the prin- 
ciples newly introduced for teaching a foreign pronunciation 
may often be helpful in teaching native sounds Until 
lately the same faith in simple imitation governed oral work 
in modern languages. The result any psychologist could 
have easily foretold. The teacher utters a French vowel , 
the child produces the nearest equivalent from his habitual 
repertory , and the ear of the child (and too often, alas, the 
ear of the teacher) is insufficiently trained to detect any 
difference. The recent introduction of phonetic methods 
IS revolutionizing the English student’s pronunciation of 
French. The same scientific approach must be adopted to 
improve the speech-defective’s pronunciation of English. 

Should the teacher feel any doubt about the value of 
this advice, then, before expecting the child to mimic the 
right sound, let him try himself to copy the sounds of the 
speech-defective, with and vsnthout an explanation of how 
it IS done Let him try, for example, to make the un- 
voiced Welsh I that so many little lispers substitute for s 
or the semi-French nasalized vowels that so many little 
cockneys introduce into their phrases He wiU find that, 
until he discovers what to do with his own lips and tongue, 
he will produce a very poor parody. But, once he under- 
stands how to place his speech-organs, only a slight re- 
adjustment under the guidance of the eai is requisite to 
achieve a perfect echo 

The chdd has the same difficulty Since his trouble often 
springs from poor auditory discrimination, his own hearing 
may be the last thing to be relied upon. For him, to dis- 
tinguish between the right and the wrong movements is far 
more importan^han to distmgmsh between the right and the 
wrong sounds ..Sconce the teacher has found out what wrong | 
movements the child is making, then — ^provided, of course, 
that he himself knows what are the right movements for 
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the child to substituteX-the various devices ^0 be adopted 
to aidjhim will depend mainlf^upon common sense and 
ingenuity, and upon a gener al experien ce of how to get 
young people to do exactly what is wanted. 

With most cases of laUing and lisping the actual procedure 
may profitably follow that employed for those who 
cannot hear at all — ^the d eaf-mu te /The teacher first 
demonstrates the requisite position of the hps, teeth, and 
tongue, exaggerating it a little where it differs from the 
child’s , and the child is then gradually assisted to place 
his own vocal organs in the position shown. To help the 
child to control his own speech-movements, he may be 
taught to ‘ feel ’ them,^ or to swatch them in a mirror, 
instead of merely listening to tl^sounds they cause; He 
may, for example, be sh own in a looking-glass ho w, when he 
says ‘ pibe ’ for ' five,’ he is putting his lower hp against 
the upper instead of against the teeth, and how, if he will 
only place his tongue visibly between his teeth, he can 
easily say ‘ the ’ and ‘ think ’ instead of ‘ ve ’ and ‘ fink ’ ; 
if he still produces labials, his lower lip may be gently 
held away from his upper teeth with a spatula or spoon. 
Again and again it may be discovered that the child already 
possesses the sound that is wanted, but uses it only in 

' I do not mean that he should simply feel them by the sense of contact, 
as with the finger explormg the mouth, or the tongue noting where it touches 
the teeth or the palate that is sometimes a help I mean rather that he 
should feel the movements and positions by the muscle-sense that is inherent 
in the moving organ When the tongue is curled back without touching the 
palate or teeth, when the uvula vibrates rapidly to make a continental r, or 
when the soft palate is lowered to produce nasi sounds, we can dimly sense 
the muscular contractions Let the child whose soft palate is weak repeat 
such a word as ‘ kitt’n ’ , as the soft palate suddenly opens to allow the t to 
esplode through the nose, he will usually experience a distinct httle movement 
far back in the roof of the mouth As we have seen in studying the contro 
of the hand m writing, mdividuals differ considerably in. the degree to which 
they are conscious of such muscular sensations. But the notion (shared 
apparently by many phonetiaans who are ignorant of the existence of this 
sixth or muscular sense) that we only know the position of our movable mem- 
bers when we actually see them is demonstrably absurd When we wake up 
in the morning, are we imaware of the position of our arms and legs until we 
have looked down at them lu bed or seen them reflected in the wardrobe 
mirror ? 
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certain words or in certain positions. ‘ Ring ’ lie muj pro- 
nounce with an adequate r, yet ‘ bwing ’ he may say with a 
labial semi-vowel because of the preceding labial b. In 
‘ breathe ’ he may manage the final th, because it is voiced 
and final , but ‘ three,’ with its unvoiced initial th, he 
converts into a babyish ‘ free ’ Fox the medial t in ‘ letter ’ 
he may always substitute a glottal stop (‘ le?er ’), although 
the initial t in ‘ ten ’ he invariably renders correctly. 

The science of phonetics is too complex and advanced 
to be taught systematically to the average school child 
But, with older or brighter pupils, a simple talk on element-^ 
ary principles from^ scientific standpoint will not only help, 
the child to understand how his mistakes may be corrected , 
it will also assist him to assume an impersonal attitude to- 
wards them ^ he wiU reahze that it is not so much some 
embarrassing oddity of his own that he has to think of, but 
rather the mechanics of sound-production as illustrated in 
his own case. With the younger and more backward pupils 
abstract explanations will seldom be of much avail. To 
secure the proper lip and tongue positions expedients more 
concrete and practical must be tried — ^games at making 
strange noises and puUing strange faces, imitating animal 
cries, and the like. The tong ue-guide wdl be a constant h elp . 
And, generally speaking, with the very dull the methods 
should approach those aheady in common use m special 
schools for improving the speech of the mentally defective ’■ 
In these various ways, by attacking the difficulties along 
scientific lines^he teacher may be able to elicit in two or 
three minutes a sound which has baflled the child for three 
or four years.) That, however, is but the first step in his 
training. Certainly, it is no small triumph to prove that 
the child can, after all, pronounce a word correctly which 
hitherto he has persistently mispronounced. But the next 
stage wiU be lo^er and more tedious, though absolutely 
indispensable The child has now to un learn th eLJohi-bad 
habit and cultivate a new and better on e. He has to fix 
and fortify the right pronunciation which he has at last 
managed to accomplish To this end the teache r musV 
contrive a se t of graded exercises w hich will lead the child 
I For details see the L C C. Report of a Conference on Speech Tratmng (1916) 
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to make the new movements again and aff ain with_eyer- 
mcreasing ease, and. eventually to incorporate them, auto- 
matically and with no thought or effort, into his ordinary 
conversation! 

<i^ere it wiU be helpful to enlist the active co-operation 
or some member of the family , for the practice must be 
continued at home The object wiH be, not merely to 
reinforce the exercises carried out at school, but to prevent 
the wrong habits being revived so soon as the child is out 
of the classroom Further, I would suggest that the work 
of those who have to deal with senior children would be 
enormously lightened if the trouble was attacked from the 
earliest possible stage. Teachers in infants’ schools should 
endeavour to banish hsping and baby-talk directly the 
youngster comes under their care^ With the normal this 
is ordmarily done , with the dull, who demand extra time 
and attention, the task too often is shelved, in the fond 
hope that the child may spontaneously grow out of it. 
And, during these earher years, the collaboration of the 
parents wdl be doubly necessary and doubly effective. 

CAt the intermediate stages, however, when the bad habit 
^is already well fixed, it may at times prove wiser to postpone 
any attempt to overcome it until the child is older st ill p 
while he is young, the dullard’s powers of attention, auditory 
discrimination, and motor control may be too feeble for him 
to participate successfully in the labour of self-correction. 
The child who lalls and lisps so much as to be almost idio- 
glossic should be separated from aU who understand his 

( jargon, with these more extreme cases, special oral gym- 
nastics for exercising the tongue, the hps, and the muscles 
of speech generally, wdl often be helpful ; but, as a rule, 
such children need prolonged and systematic treatment 
' from an expert. 

^ Useful suggestions will be found in Miss I C Ward’s two bttlc books 
Dejects oj Speech Tbetr Nature and Cure (Dent, 1923, 2r 6d) and The 
Phonetics of English (Heifer, 1929, 51 ) The latter treats the theory of the 
subject from a practical point of view, and is specially addressed to the 
teacher who has to deal with indistinct or dialectal speech Cf . also Scripture 
and Jackson, J Manual of Exercises {or the Correction of Speech Disorders 
(F A Davis, 1919) 
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<:^asalized speech, seems to cause the conscientious teacher 
more anxiety than any other form of mispranunciatio^ 
we have, indeed, already not^ how prevaletit it is among 
backwardchildren from the slumj;) Its treatment, there- 
fore, requires discussion in somewhat greater detail The 
first essential is to ascertain the probable cause As noted 
above^ nasal quality is given to speech-sounds either by an 
open nose, as in cases of cleft palate, or by a closed nose, 
as in cases of catarrhal obstruction. But, further, the 
opening or closing of the nose may be due not only to 
structural changes, but also to failure to lift or lower the 
palate, both nose and palate bemg in themselves perfectly 
normal Where the palate is congenitally malformed, many 
sounds may remain impossible until an operation has been 
performed In such cases the cleft can often be closed 
with a fair measure of success. (If, however, the operation 
is not undertaken until the child has already started to speak, 
further training wiU be necessary to teach him the new and 
correct sounds, and to help him unlearn the old and in- 
correct^ Where theie is no malfor mation — the commo ner 
and milder case — ^the main point v^l be to pr actise the chilc^ 
in the cont rol of the soft pal ate Here the most difficult 
step is to persuade him t o direct his b re ath through the lip s 
ins tead of through the nostr ils, ^^numerable exercises may 
be invented blowing, whisthng, yawning, holding the 
breath, and the like^ The tini est chil d will be delighted 
when for the first time m his life he succee ds in puffing ou t 
a candle The next manoeuvre will be to get him to blow 
out a row of candles (imaginary candles wdl do) by taking 
a long breath and then emitting the air in a series of 
short sharp whiffs , this may be done first with the nose 
pinched and then with the nose free except so far as the 
child closes it from within by means of his soft palate (The 
older child may be taught to breathe on a mirror through 
his mouth instead of through his nose^the two possible 
currents of air being kept separated by a horizontal card 
held underneath the nostrils, so that he can see what 
1 For the surgical aspect of these cases the reader may refer to Arbuthnot 
Lane, Cleft Palate and Hare Ltp (Adlard & Son, 1916, lor ) See, how- 
ever, footnote 1 above, p 392 
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lappens , or two feathers may be placed on two cards, one 
lelow the nostrils and the other below the lips, and he may 
hen be told to whistle the lower away without stirring 
he upper ^The intelhgent child can be instructed to open 
lis mouth in a yawn and watch in a hand-mirror for the 
novement of his palate as he utters a nasalized and a non- 
lasalizedj)' ah ’ , gradually he wiU come to associate the 
uoper action with a peculiar feeling at the back of his 
aouth, and this wiU serve as a temp orary g uide 
Once the child can close his nose fromoehind, and force 
he air-stream through his mouth alone, it will be quite 
imple to teach him the labials f and b, since<^e necessary 
ip movement can be w'atched in a mirror , each sound 
hould be uttered several times in succession^' p’, p’, p’ ’ — 
s a series of puffs The union of consonants may be prac- 
ised on the same principl^ the child may be taught to 
Lum a continuous I sound,'and meanwhile to keep bringing 
he hps together without any interruption of the voice, 
hus producing the combination ‘ bl . .1. . bl. . 1. . .bl. . . 

. ’ ^Later he can proceed from the stops made with the 
ips to the stops made inside the mouth — ^the dentals and 
he gutturals^ For the ba ck conson ants, like k and g, whose 
ormation is difficult to watch, the chi ld mav start witb such 
7ords as ‘ thi nk ’ and ‘ffi ngerd when it will often be found 
hat'he can really make a shght plosion provided it follows 
corresponding nasal consonant.i T o get rid of the glotta l 
top, so constantly substituted f|r t, k, and the hke, the 
lest method is to sing an open vowel, su ch as ‘ ah,’ and then 
oosely close the hps for an instant, the child concentrating 
11 the time on the continuous singmg of the vowel , the 
esult wdl be ‘ ahpahpah ’ , when this is successfully 
nanaged, pro^d in turn to ‘ ahtahtah,’ ‘ bahtah,’ and so 
:o ‘ butter.’ cjlie sibilants are the hardest consonants of 
lU, and should be left till lasO provided, however, the child 
las now learnt to control his'soft palate, the only trouble wdl 
le to get the organs into proper position Thi s can be don e 
vit h a tongue- gu ide. / For further practice, let him keep 
ioundmg the l^er z continuously, buzzing u^ and down 
:he scale like a blue-bottle on a tvindow-pane ; then whisper 
ffie buzz, and so produce the unvoiced s. To denasalize 
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vowels, isolated vowel-sounds should be practised, beginning 
■with the close vowels ee and t>o, and then passing to 
juxtaposed sounds hke ‘ zeezee . ‘zoozoo.. ’, and 
‘ ee-ay-ee-ay,’ ‘ oo-oh-oo-oh ’ Ringing the more open 
vowels, first softly, then louder and louder, both smoothly 
up the scale and in leaps from a low note to an octave higher, 
will strengthen the palatal muscles still furthe^ 

For the rest, with this as with all other remediable defects, 
the trai ning should through out proceed by positive^ratherd 
than negative methods <;^howthe child how to produce the 
right sound , do not scola him for producing the wrong one 
So far as possible, keep his consciousness away from his defects, • 
instead of turmng it on to them by direct expostulation , and, 
above aU, take no notice of his pecuharities in front of others^ 
\/[reatment of Stammering — Stammering, we have seen, is 
due to a number of different causes, several being discover- 
able on closer study in nearly every case. Those who have 
written on the subject in the past, and deduced measures 
of treatment from their views, have generally laid chief 
emphasis on a single type of causation only, and have thus 
become enthusiasts for some one sovereign lemedy, with a 
strong disposition to belittle and decry all other modes of 
approach The practical psychologist, however, forced to 
handle a wide variety of cases, soon finds it essential to adj'ust 
both his theories and his methods to each individual child 
<An eclectic point of view, exploring, and so far as possible 
redressing, all sides of the stutterer’s problem, will prove in 
the long run much the most effectiv^ 
y 1 Physical Hygiene — ^The simpler, physical factors are 
most easily detected, and may therefore be dealt with at the 
start As with all nervous disorders, the success of the 
<^ental treatment will depend largely on the state of the; 
child’s general health. If he appears weak, anaemic, poorly\ 
nourished, or unnerved from recent lUness, then a pre- 
liminary stay in the country, or at an open-air residential 
school, will greatly assist the subsequent measures 
^Any malformation that renders particular sounds difficult 
to pronounce should, if possible, be corrected first of all 
At the same time, it must be remembered that the shock of 
a minor operation — ^the extraction of teeth or the removal 
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of adenoids — m3.y lieighten rather than diminish the child’s 

nervous instability 

Even when the^hole course of ^traimngjs, over, it will 
still be wise to see that the child is ke pt as physically fit ^as 
possible The healthy child more rea'Tily withstands the 
little emotional strains of daily life at school , and the 
occurrence of some trifling indisposition, such as a cold or 
a sore throat, is very apt to be followed by a fresh outbreak 
of stuttering. In case after case I have seen many weeks of 
therapeutic effort stultified by a neglect of these obvious 
precautions 

/ 2 . Psychological Pratmng. — The threefold method of 
approach which I have advocated for all serious forms of 
speech-defect wiU be found more especially advisable in the 
treatment of the stutterer with stuttering, even more than 
with laUing, it is essential to consider, not merely the par- 
ticular motor habit which the child has contracted, but also 
the emotional or intellectual factois that have helped to 
cause it and may stiU be keeping it active. 

/ (i) Emotional Factors. — In most instances, as we have seen, 
stuttering is to be regarded as an incidental outcome of a 
wider and a deeper emotional disorder The ideal method 
of treatment, therefore, -wiU be to attack, not the symptom 
but the source.^) An exp ert, investigation s hould be under- 
taken into the child’s mental condition as a whole , and the 
detailed measures to he adopted will depend largely on the 
nature and the severity of the underlying neurosis. The 
general methods of treating neuroses in the young I have 
discussed more fuUy elsewhere.^ 

Even where the nervous symptoms are not themselves 
conspicuous,^uch success may be achieved if the case is 
treated, not perhaps by formal psycho-analysis, but along 
psycho-analytic hues / Any disagreeable experiences or 
fears that have precipitated the habit may be gently elicited 
and dis^mssediti^ivate ; doijhts and hesitations must so far 
as possible be rMooyed ; and generally, befdre we can correct 
the child’s stammering, we must endeavour to correct his 
charter. ■ 

Nevertheless, this general approach will of itself rarely be 

^ See The Subnormal Mini, pp l6i et seq , and pp 549 et seq below 
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enough To allay the sufferer’s qualms, or^ reheve his 
emotional tension by working down to the underlying com- 
plex, may suffice to remove the original causes , but it will 
not necessarily abolish the more lasting effects Even when 
a temporary cure has been accomplished by such means, the 
patient is very liable to relapse so soon as he passes away 
from the personal influence of the psychiatrist. The psychia- 
trist, therefore, must combine his efforts at analysis or 
psycho-analysis with some form of re-education He must 
endeavour to rectify the patient’s whole emotional and 
intellectual attitude towards the problem of speech and 
towards those social situations in which speech is inevitable,. 

Stutterers, particularly those of the hysterical type, are 
often highly suggestible ; and suggestion may play an im- 
portant part in th£.cure, just as it has done in the production, 
of the disorder. ^Hypnosis at times yields surprisingly good 
results , but, as a rule, indiregt met hods are at once more 
practicable and more effective^? ' ~ 

In this part of the process the teacher’s co-operation wiU 
be invaluable How many children stutter because they 
expect to stutter, and because those around th.em, teacher 
and fellow pupils alike, are always expecting them to 
stutter ! More by his method of handhng the child 
than by any explicit statement„^e teacher can help to 
convince him that there is no real reason for him to become 
nervous or confused before others , and, little by little, he 
can be brought to reahze that, as a rule, he only stammers 
in his speech when he is flustered in his mincT^ 

Above all, destroy fears about the defect itself. BuUd up 
by every possible means an assurance that the child can 
overcome it The remarkable success achieved by trainers 
with novel and specific devices springs less from the excellence 
of the devices themselves (which are often in direct opposi- 
tion to one another) than from the inventor’s personal faith 
in them vThe conviction of the teacher inspires confidence 
in the pupiT^and a confident behef that there is no need to 
stammer is a key to half the recoveries. 

(u) Intellectual Factors . — ^With the dull and backward 
It will be particularly important to take into account the 
intellecttial difficulties that hamper fluent speech. Stutter- 
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ingj as we have seenj(^rgely arises because the stutterei’s 
attention is divided , instead of leaving the mechanical 
process of speaking to take care of itself, he over-concentrates 
on processes of articulation, and so is unable to continue 
thinking while he speaks\jS'ow any learning process that 
demands a well-regulated attention is apt to be ill performed 
by the dull or the very young "vjn practice, therefore, it is 
helpful to persuade the stutterer to fix his thoughts on what 
he IS uttering rather than on the actual process of utteranc^ 
The less mtelligent, and those whose minds are easily per- 
plej^d, ma^e instructed to attack the two processes — the 
lutellee^al and— the motor — ^in succession, mstead of 
simultaneously ;\let the child first of all think out clearly 
to himself whatever he proposes to say, and only after 
he has conned his little formula by heart let him venture 
to utter It aloud^ We are all familiar with the public 
speaker whose phrases come so slowly to his lips that he has 
to fill up the gaps with a hesitating ‘ er , . . er . er ’ , 
the advice regularly given by the elocutionist is that the 
Stumbling ^orator shoifid get up both the subject and the 
vocabulary of his speech before he rises to his feet, and, if 
necessary, memorize the opening sentences, so that the 
words lie ready at the surface^ The sa me pri nciple can be 
applied to those instances of stujlfiiing where the difiiculty 
hes quite as much in extempore thinking as in extempore 
uftergnce. 

With many of these hesit ating sp eakers, as we have seen, 
the immediate causes o^heir suspen se ar ise from their 
def ective verbal im agery .<yhe power of formulating definite 
sentencesTlreafd only in their mind’s inner ear or uttered 
only in imagination, is weak or altogether wanting. Verbal 
imagery may undoubtedly be quickened up and rendered 
more distinct by ddiberate pra ctic^ and the experienced 
teacher vyill have little dimctdty in improvising exercises 
to this end ^jotting down an mt ended reply on paper 
before it is spoken aloud will often helpthe child to get the 
sentence clear in his own mind first of allNyWith most young 
people thinking is largely visual j andHor stutterers who 
are good j gjsuahze rs it is a useful plan to try caUmg up 
inental pictures of different objects or scenes, describing 
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their details explicitl 7 but silently in wordsT^ Another 
supplementarjL-d^vice is to use what the Americans call 
‘ flash cards ’ . ^ pile of picture postcards is dealt out 
before the" child^ s gaze, and he is required to say, not aloud 
but mentally, what each picture portrays^ 

If the stutterer’s verbal imagery is already so vivid that 
he even hears or feels himself stuttering in thought, I 
endeavour to change the form of the imagery. The patient 
who, when trying to frame his statements in advance, still 
mentally hears himself stuttermg is told to think rather of 
Ae movements or the feeling of the movements — t.e to 
^agine^mself articulating his words rather than listening 
to them^ Another patient, who complains that he stiS 
feelsJa imself stutte ung even when he doesnit-at©¥e.his hps, 
is instructed to th ank ra ther of the spund■n^ -the-se^=^tences, 
noting the.rhythm and mflection. of his voice as though he 
were listening to som’e song ringing in'ETear 
<(In classes for the -duU-andr-bSclward I have seen several 
cases of mild stuttering apparently cured, not by direct 
speech training, but by practice in oral composition^ The 
notion that oral composition is so much easier than written 
composition that it can safely be neglected is one of the 
commonest of teachers’ heresies It is not easier, but far 
harder ,'^nd, if the child is backward, he needs as much 
practice and preparation for oral work as a normal child 
would require for a formal essay or a set of examination 
questions ■'^>One ex ercise, a djmrable for the djjlLandr-back- 
ward stammerer and "app]Jcable quite as readily at h^e as 
at schoo^^s for the child to wander round the ro5m with 
a companion or for both to look out of the window, 
while they gossip famili^ly together, describing the things 
or the people they see ^ Here is no effort of thought, no 
call for an unaccustomed vocabulary, no risk of reprimand 
over a failure or mistake. An older child may be encour- 
aged to try much the same thing silently by himself as he 
walks along the street, finding something good, bad, or 
humorous to say about every person he passes , nothing 
seems to restore the stammerer’s social confidence so much 
Cat" constantly fixing a critical attention on other people, and 
putting his comments into wordsi^ 
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LEven m the more formal exercises of the classroom, oral 
composition may be silent as well as audible , and the topics 
may still be non-scholasticp^No matter what the subject of a 
lesson may be,43ii7 q^uestion addressed to the stammerer 
should always be well within his intellectual powers, and the 
answer required should be very short and definite. If there 
IS any likelihood that he wiU stutter, let him substitute a 
written for a spoken answer, other pupils doing the same, so 
phat he is not singled out or made to feel self-conscious 
During the period of training, cross-examination in class over 
points about which he is at all uncertain should be entirely 
dropped A stammerer is readily thrown into a daze of in- 
decision , and a passing doubt over what he is to remember, 
think, or choose, will inevitably disturb the firmness and 
fluency of his speech, and so strengthen the old habit stiU 
further \ 

(ill) Motor Processes . — In some cases these yidirect 
methods ^! app roach may be of themselves sufficient to 
reduce , the am ount of stammering ^(^ut the stammerer is 
not finally cufedruntiThirmotor mechanisms are functioning 
fluently and easily — until speech is so automaticythat 
neither emotional excitement nor intellectual confusion 
will throw It out of gear This, as a rule, can only be 
Achieved by a lo ng process of ^ibitn ation, and may in 
many cases require a more d irect, att^. ^ 

In this protracted process^! re -trl^ ng,^^e child’s own 
teacher must necessarily cV^operate^ as a rule, indeed, he 
will have to play th a jnajor p^^a rt It -will be desirable, there- 
fore, to discuss this aspect of the treatment in somewhat 
greater detail Here we encounter a recurrent psychological 
problem that has never been satisfactorily thrashed out 
what form of training are we to follow — an analytic or a 
synthetic P'7 Should the child first be practised in each 
component process separately, or should the exercises from 
the very outset always be exercises in speaking as such ? ^ 

^ This IS a problem that constantly .insss tn considering how skilled habits 
if moiement are to be taught At the moment, educational psychologists 
are indmed to discountenance what might be called the ‘ part method ’ and to 
favour the ‘ whole method ’ In reading, wnting, spelling, and in the grammar 
of foreign languages, they urge the teacher to start from the very outset with 
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Earlier methods of traimng favoured the analytic , more 
recenLm£3LhQd.a.ins ist on the syn thetic. Both seem to base 
their preference rather on. generalized theories than on 
specific investigation and research. We need urgently to 
undertake what the industrial psychologist would call a 
potion-study ’ of speech, alike in normal and in abnormal 
casesy My own experience indicates that each principle 
has its value. For the majority I recommend the synthetic , 
it IS at once the easier and the safer principle for the ordinary 
teacher But often with the severer cases, particularly when 
the speech defect is associated with a dull jt^elhgence, the 
“slower and more cautious maxim — divide et tm^era is the 
only one that leads to success'“^ 

concrete exercises. The practical teacher, however, still tends to disregard 
this advice , for, particularl7 with the dull and backward, experience has 
taught him that the old-fashioned method of dividing a subject into its 
component parts, and drilling the diild until he masters each in isolation, is 
often more effective In many subjects it is easy for the educational psycho- 
logist to demonstrate that this old analytic procedure was faulty , but its 
defects arose mainly because it was usually based on a superficial analysis of 
the produa instead of on a psychologic.al analysis of the process The 
traditional method of teadung writing began with straight strokes, and 
proceeded, via pothooks and hangers, to letters and finally to words The 
new method begins with complete words and phrases But such a method 
will have httle success, especially with the duller pupds, unless there has been 
preliminary practice in holding the chalk and pencil, and m moving first the 
arm and then the fingers 

On the other hand, the mdustnal psychologist has clearly shown how 
ruslung blindly at a total operation may easily lead to the acquisition of 
inaccurate and uneconomical habits With certain operations and with 
certain individuals, it is far more fruitful to analyse the total movement into 
parts and stages What may be called a ‘ partial part-method * is nearly 
always adopted by professionals who teach tennis, golf, and skating Nor 
would the modern phonetician dream of reciting to a pupil complete sen- 
tences m French, and saying ‘ There is the accent at which you have to aim, 
Now plunge ahead ’ 

A review of the recent literature makes it plain that the advocates of a pure 
or exclusively part method and the advocates of a pure or exclusively whole 
method were alike in error Both pnnaples have to be combined, and com- 
bined differently for different tasks and different temperaments But m what 
proportions they are to be taken in each case is evidently a matter, not for 
sweeping generalization, but for detailed research (For a lively discussion oi 
the principles involved, see Pe.ar, Skill iii Work and Play , and for a summary 
of laboratory investigations, see Blackburn, The Acquisition oj Skill, I H R B 
Reports, No 73, especially pp 6o et seq ) 
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So far as its motor manifestations are concerned, j^utter- 
mg, we have seen, consists in a lack of co-ordination within 
^nd between the three main mechanisms of speech — those 
for breathing, for vocalizing, and for articulating respec- 
Lively ’Sfn any particular child, one or more of the se mech- 
inisms^ay be primarily at jatdt. In the worst mases all 
three'Tunction badly^ With these cases I believe it to be 
idvisable to practise each elementary mechamsm alone and 
in turn, and then to practise them together m natural 
mmbination^ It will be safest, though not always necessary, 
to begin -witn the movements of the larger muscles first — ■ 
ihose of respiration — and leave the controL of the more 
ielicate movements of articulation until las^ With the 
Host hardgjiec^ases of all, a long cours ^^of tm mng, more 
Irastic and s yste matic than anything the class teacher can 
isuaHjTarrange, may prove in the end essential. If possible, 
:his should be separately planned for each individual by a 
pecialist\v But I may perhaps give a general outline here, 
:rom which-suggestions may be drawn or adapted for the 
?ast majority of cases. 

(a) Respiration.-i^ stuttering, the continuous rhythm 
if normal speecli is perpetually interruptedji and 
hese rhyth mic, irregularities _ in speech are sometimes 
lue to, and, ^en frequent, nearly always accompanied 
)y, r hythmid^reg ularities in, b regtbin g The commonest 
lefectj^articularlyiS" Hoys, is a weak, unequal, jerky 
novement of the diaphragm, not only during speech, 
mt in many cases even during repose Often a slight 
pnvulsive movement can be felt by the hand, when 
ilaced over the abdomen a little below the waist, 
ispeciallj^ when the speaker stammers, or even as he 
tarts any new phras|!l^ a few stammerers will relate that 
hey themselves feeh some such involuntary catch, and 
vill often attribute their stammer directly to it. Other 
)bvious faults, which exercise wiU usually remedy, are 
hallow inspiration, broken or spasmodic expiration, 
ixpiration instead of inspiration before speaking bad 
ynchronization of the costal (or thoracic) and diafmag- 
natic (or abdommal) movements, and partial substi- 
ution of clavicular (upper rib) for thoracic (lower rib) 
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breatliing If, then, the child has contracted bad ^its 
of breatlu ng, and these are snfEciently marked to interfere 
with speech, it wiU be well to begin by cor recting t hem. 
.4Prdinarily, breathing is automafic'^d unconscious. 
During emotion it is more or less disturbed ; and during 
speech, especially at the earlier stages, it becomes partly 
voluntary^ At bottom, the anomahes observable can for 
the most part be attributed to the interference of voluntary 
or emotional effort with what was originally a regular reflex 
process Accordingly, I often find it an indispensable pre- 
liminary to enpin comp lete-siLeac&-.fo r a week nr two 
^This gives the reflex rhythm a chance to re-establish itself 
spontaneously, and allows the child to forget his faulty 
habits, '^and perhaps the still more faulty methods super- 
imposed by some well-meaning but unscientific instructor. 
If necessary, daily exercises may be undertaken in correctly 
supplying and controlling the breath — ^first without, then 
with, phonation. These may be conveniently introduced 
during^_j 3 CHUiastic work or as a preliminary to ou tdoo j: 
games But, if I may judge from the experiments made in 
certain backward classes m London, the most effective 
method o f achievi ng goodjhyt^ic controlconsists in simple 
‘ eurhythmic gxef^ci ^ to m usic * 

1 In the laboratorymany of these faults may be dearly detected by the aid of 
two pneumographs, which every psychologist is taught to use (though generally 
for other purposes) Several German investigators have been so impressed by 
the frequency of these anomahes of respiration that they have revived the old 
daim that what fundamentally disables the stutterer is lus irregular breath- 
ing (cf Gutzmann, Physiologic der Stvnme uni Sfrache, 1928, and Nadoleczny, 
loc cit suf ) In this country inquiries are often cited in which a large 
group of stammerers have been studied — m some cases under X-rays at a 
hospital — and 90 to 100 per cent are reported to breathe more or less abnor- 
mally Systematic observation has convinced me that, of non-stuttermg chil- 
dren of the same mental type and soaal dass, at least 63 per cent (probably 
more) breathe abnormally, as judged by canons usually laid down Conse- 
quently It IS hardly warrantable to argue, as many speech-therapists have done, 
that because nearly all stammerers breathe badly, therefore the first step in 
every case is to enjoin regular exercises m breathing ‘ to be practised every 
day for about two years ’ I may add that teachers of singing and elocution, 
like the earher physiologists, have themselves been at variance over the 
correct method of breathing , hence it is not uncommon to find stutterers 
who have been taught two totally mcompatible methods 
® Various formal exerases are given in most books on voice production, e g, 
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One mciden tal p oint is noticeable in nearly every stut- 
terer ^11 ins muscles of speech and respiration — sometime 
even the muscles of his whole body — are in a state of over- 
tension This doubtless is one ^ the-ch^ef reasons why h( 
speaks with such explosive ra]^ity once he gets undei 
weigh — as though he were burmng to get it aU over befort 
the next spasm overtakes him Since the hypertonu! 
spreads to the laryngeal muscles, he speaks with a hard 
monotonous, and often husky note. Indeed, from the verj 
souncTof the vo ice and from the cont ractions of the face anc 
b ody the experienced listener can generally telT whether hii 
patient is about to stammer or not ^ 

Here, then, is another factor to be abolished at the outset 
^et the child to relax. Let him practise his exercises ir 
breathing, and later in speabng, with all the unnecessar} 
muscles in as free and easy a state as possible Let hin 
stand or sit as slackly as he wiU In speaking, his chesi 
should first be automatically well filled : but all the rest o; 
the musculature should be limp and lax/ Wh^ relaxatioi 
/fcannot be secured by any other means, Vua s;-hyp noti( 
suggestion may often JJJtsye effective. To divert'Tiu 
excess of energy that threatens to "cramp the diaphragir 
and larynx, many little sufferers hit upon the dodge o: 
throwing all their force into some other muscle as thej 

W A Aiken, Tie Voice An Introduction to Practical Phonology , c£ also thi 
references given at the end of this chapter, p 440 With children, the tppes o 
exercise that I have found most successful are those used by Miss Fogerti 
and her pupils and described in her little book on Stammering (Allen & Unwin 
1930, pp 41-s) It should be reahzed, however, that exercises which are st 
helpful to some patients may be worse than a hindrance to others In severa 
cases that I have seen, the child’s efforts to change his automatic mode 0 
breathing have simply throvra his respiratory mechanisms stih further out o 
gear Tins is why the quack, wlio may achieve astounding triumphs witl 
some cases, often does others more harm than good , the quack never adapti 
his methods to the individual, because he believes in one sovereign remedy fo 
all Except perhaps for a httle general preparatory training, the exercise 
should be specifically selected according to the nature of the fault whicl 
characterizes the individual case The child who takes his breath in gasp 
will require a different type of exercise from the cluld whose habit is to usi 
up nearly all his breath before he utters a sound Here, as elsewhere, thi 
golden rule obtains study the individual patient before you prescribe tin 
treatment. 
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itart to speak — clench ing the fis ts, st amping one foot, or 
beating time with the hand tJnconsciouSly "tEey are ex- 
ploiting the principle of inhibition by drainage Such tricks, 
though occasionally helpful at first, must not be suffered to 
yrow into mannerisms 

(I>) VocahzaUon . — ^With man y stamm erers, if not most, 
the active source of th e trouble se ems to spring out of the 
la ulty contr ol not .so jmuch.IoLi£apiiatipn^^the voice 
And in regard to speech training, as distinct from improve- 
ment of breathing, the stammerer will require almost the 
opposite approach from that required by the child who lisps 
or lalls With the latter the special difficulty, as we have 
seen, lies in the movements required for articulation , with 
the stammerer it lies rather in the movements required for 
vocalizing , nevertheless, it is on the effort of articulation that 
all his exertions are centred Half unconsciously he seems to 
assume that sounds are formed solely with the mouth , thus 
the muscles of his mouth are over-active, while his larynx 
and lungs appear almost to forget their function With his 
lips he makes frantic struggles to ejaculate some silent con- 
sonant, like p in ‘ park,’ but entirely omits the vowel that 
should follow , he omits it, either because his glottis is closed 
or because he achieves little or no expiration, and so his 
vocal cords fad to vibrate Usually his own explanation is 
that ‘ he can’t say p.’ Actually, however, he keeps on 
saying p , and what he cannot seem to do is to let the p 
go, so as to bring out his voice on the following at The 
error in his explanation reveals the error m his speech 
over-concentrating on the voiceless p, because that letter 
always throws him into a short panic, he tends to inhibit 
the more unconscious and involuntary mechanism for the 
production of the voice n^ded for the vowel Accordingly, 
the child whose stammering~is""due to 'this process must, 
during the early stages of his practic^itnrn his attention 
rather to the voice and thiiA less of the interpolated 
consonants that interrupt its flow.)> 

With an older or more intelligent pupd all this can be 
easily brought home to him. He can be shown how speech 
requires a double control. The point can be illustrated 
with a bar on a cornet or a violin. With the cornet the 
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lips How into the mouthpiece as the lungs blow into the 
larynx , the fingers modulate the notes as the mouth makes 
vowels and consonants but it is easy to see that no amount 
of pressure on the valves can evoke a melody so long as the 
player forgets to blow Similarly, with the violin, no 
amount of over-action with the string hand will compensate 
for a motionless bow hand 

With the younge r an d duller child the same result must 
be achieved by the slower and more roundabout process 
of graded practice. After a prelimina ,ry cou rse of breath- 
ing exer cises, vocahz ation may bexery-graduaUy introduced. 
Let him firststarFBy singing or intoning pure vowel-sounds 
on whatever pitch he finds most comfortable Then let 
him practise passing from one note to another without a 
pause, as he sounds, or rather sings, some simple vowfil^ 
e.g. ‘ ah ’ intoned on middle c rising to its fifth or octave. 
Owmg to the cramped state of the laryngeal muscles the 
stutterer usually prefers to keep to a monotonous pitch 
Changing the legister in this way wiH teach him to relax the 
tightened vocal cords, and to get melody and flexibility into 
his voice when later he turns chanting into speech. 

One short-cut is sometimes helpful, namely, to persuade 
the child to start speabng m a totally new voice, eg. in a 
very high pitch, or, better still, in a very low one, the 
contrary to whatever was his custom before He may be 
thus brought to build u p) b etter habits of wopalization by 
begi nning a II_Qyer_'a?reIh. Possibly, however, much of the 
efficacy of this and similar devices lies in diverting the stam- 
merer’s mind from his inveterate bugbear— taking his 
attention from the articulatory trouble by turmng it for a 
while to the new task of using the voice in a novel way. 

(r) Artuulatioii.-^Vh& passage from simple vocahzation 
to articulate speech must be made as gently and as in- 
directly as possible ^ Here it will be a delicate matter to 
decide how far it is wise to make the child think, ^ en more 
frequently tha n he d oesTabout the prease~hature of his 
mistakes, and to split up the total speech process, which is 
already badly cut up by the stammer, still further into its 
component parts. Here more than anywhere else it may be 
a misguided pohcy to make the child too conscious of his 
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troubles. By their lU-timed comments and ceaseless ex- 
hortations, many well-meaning would-be helpers simply 
rivet his attention still more fir^y on muscles already over- 
active, Speabng — and particularly that part of it which is 
called articulation — is one of those many functions which, 
once they are fully acquired, become mechanical and ah but 
unconscious ; to think about the machinery merely results 
in flinging that machinery completely out of gear. For the 
majority, therefore, I recomi ^nd insistin g froTn the very 
outset on the need for good vocalization ; and, that once 
grasped, the less the child thiuETabout his speech mechanism 
the better If attention is expressly called to a speech 
process, it should be done chiefly for two definite ends 
first, during the stage of analytic practice (if such a stage 
is necessary), in the exercises for easing vocahzation or for 
learning and driving home new combinations of sound, 
never during ordinary conversation ; secondly, at the sub- 
sequent stage, when the formal exercises are over but fluent 
speech is not yet automatic, during actual conversation to 
remind the chud from time to time to incorporate the effects 
of his practice into his ordinary everydgy_§.p£Bch. 
/^Directing the child’s notice to the sounds that occasion 
the stammer, by requiring him to practoe the^m m isolation, 
may be help ful inhh e long ruif^ but at first it may often 
aggravate rather'tSan relieve the trouble, at any rate for 
the time being. It must be remembered that, however 
much attention is directed to a particular process at the 
outset, if precisely the same process is repeated again and agam, 
and if each repetition is successful, then the inevitable result 
IS for attention to that process, and even consciousness of 
that process, ultimately to disappear Thus, contrary to a 
widespread notion, regul ar pra ctice eventually tends to 
lessen not to intensify consciousness of the process that is 
repeated. With the more inteUigent, I readily admit, it is 
wiser to aim at incidental learnmg and reduce attentive 
analysis to a minimum. But with the dull it is an m- 
evitable consequence of their inferior mental organizatior 
that they need more explicit drill, and are relatively in- 
capable of the synthetic or incidental type of learning. 

For those who require this more prolonged course 0: 
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training the best plan will be, after correct r^iration and 
vocalization have been rendered more oFIess mechanical, 
to stafrhy introducing those sim ple articulatory movements 
that inte rfere leas^with thejnjatLejneiitaloLS and 

phonat^. Then step^b^stepudie^ child may proceed to 
those that definit;^_interrupt or comjilmate these'regular, 
rhythmical movements, until at last he has' mastered all the 
combinations in his language 

If these principles are followed, the first exercise will be 
for the child tojoin his lips, loosely for a moment while still 
intoning thS* vowel,* thus introducing the simplest voiced 
consonant — ‘ ah . . mah ’ , then he may practise 
lightly raising his tongue, ‘ ah . . lah ’ To begin with, 

the voice should be kept on the same pitch the child 
should stdl concentrate on the vowel, not on the consonant, 
and be careful not to interrupt the continuous tone Next 
he may attempt some of the harder consonants — ^the voiced 
fricatives {v, z, voiced th and zh), and later on the voiceless 
(/, s, unvoiced th and sh) The voiced stops b and d should 
be introduced in the same way as the continuants m and I, 
the child being told to bring,his_Ups lightly together for an 
instant, thinking all the time of singing the Vowel , whisper- 
ing the song wiU. convert voiced consonants into unvoiced. 
The unvoiced plosives, however, should not be aspirated 
p’ha,’ ‘ t’ha,’ ‘ k’ha,’ etc.) , they should be uttered rather 
as they are in French • a feather on a card, or a lighted 
candle held before his lips, will show the stammerer how he 
tends to puff out such sounds, instead of just gently stopping 
the breath stream for an instant. W and y are best taught, 
not as consonants, but as vowels or vowel-glides, as ‘ 00-ent ’ 
for ‘ went,’ ‘ ee-ess ’ for ‘ yes ’ With various stratagems 
of this sort, selected according to his individual needs, the 
child may be led to practise singing and intoning combina- 
tions of every consonant with every vowel (‘ ma, may, me, 
my, mo, moo,’ etc ) until the syllables are perfect. 

So elaborate a scheme of exercises wfil be attempted in its 
entirety only where the stammering is deep-rooted and 
widespread. In milder cases the teacher may venture upon 
a more immediate attack. Tyne will generally be saved if 
he sets out by systematically observing, on the hrieTsug- 
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gested above, where and when the difficulty mainly arises 
If, as IS often the case, the trouble is limited chiefly or solely 
to one particular stop-position, the task of tr ainin g may be 
greatly simplified The child’s practice may be confined 
to these particular movements^ Let h im p ra ctis e them first 
in 'isolation , he wfil then find it less~3iffiralt to combine 
them with others , later on, he can be led, by indirect 
methods, to make the interpolated stop-movements more 
and more lightly, with diminished attention rather than 
increased. 

Usually It wiU be found that the un voiced sounds arpTh e 
most_ttp£Dm£_Qf_all. Here, of course, it is not the move- 
ment of articulation that is difficult in itself , the fault arises 
from an inability to shut off and turn on the voice at the 
right moment.^ But, even when the child has acquired 
control over the voice by purely vocal exercises, the in- 
troduction of consonantal stops tends to inhibit the more 
delicate vocal control , hence the nee d for exe mses to 
render the articulat;ye movements easier'! Iii most cases 
the ease to be acquired «“not''sd'much a physiological as a 
psychological ease , the stammerer generally imagines that 
for him the requisite movement of lips or tongue involves 
some physical obstacle, actuaUythe particular letter or sound 
has become the centre of an emotional obsession The chief 
value of the practice, therefore, consists in driving home the 
fact that he can really make this movement quite readily, 
so as to increase his confidence whenever he requires 
to make it. The purpose of the exercises is not to get the 
stammerer to think about the sound stfll more, but to 
banish his persistent belief that, unless he thinks about the 
sound, he will never be able to produce it 

As indicated above, the unvoiced consonants may best 
be approached through their voice Tcom iterparts ’ for each 
pair the movement of arTictllatron is practically the same 
Brighter children wiU quickly appreciate the similarities and 
differences between the voiced and unvoiced sounds If 

^ This economy of trsimng cannot always be safely appbed. Often the 
child’s speech-movements are wrong throughout all his speaking,hut the error 
only shows up clearly with certain consonants 

“ See above, p 397 
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the7 can pronounce every voiced sound "witli little or no 
trouble, and stumble only over certain voiceless forms, they 
often teach themselves to pass from one to the other. 
A teacher tells me that he successfully cured a stammering 
pupil by giving him the part of a country farmer in a school 
play, and telling him to speak it ‘ in a Zummerzet dialect ’ , 
the boy dropped his stuttering, and later dropped the ex- 
cessive vocalization^ Perhaps, however, the final success 
was largely due to the s e]i-co nfidsD.££tlig_boy had acquired 
by discovering that, for'tE^&st time m his school Me, he 
could speak in pubhc without~Xltutten I mysHTTiave 
known two boys who constantly stuttered over w (es- 
pecially if it was spelt wh), simply because they tried to 
produce an unvoiced sound (as the Irish and many careful 
Enghsh speakers do) , when they reahzed that, in ordinary 
southern Enghsh, ‘ double-u ’ is a voiced sound practically 
identical with oo, and aimed at saying ‘ oo-en ’ mstead of 
‘ wH-en ’ or ‘ Hw-en,’ the stutter ceased.® In the early 
stages of practice the intelligent child may find it helpful 
to w atch the initial of each word as he reads then, if he 
recognizes it as a voiced sound, he canthrowhis voice boldly 
into It , if as unvoiced, he can touch it off lightly and bring 
out the voice promptly on the succeeding vowel. When the 
stammering occurs not on a consonant but before an initial 
vowel (e.g ‘ fafa? after,’ with a reiterated glottal stop), the 
vowel may be practised with h in front of it (' hafter ’) ; 
breathing in will often prevent the spasmodic closure of the 
glottis to which this form of stammer is due With a few 

‘ Strictly, the difference between the south-western dialect and the south- 
eastern, like the corresponding difference between north and south German, 
IS not a difference between a consonant which is completely unvoiced and one 
which IS fully voiced throughout it is rather a difference of degree The 
Enghsh voiced consonants, as the Frenchman so often observes, are only 
voiced towards the end ‘ zoo ’ is commonly pronounced ‘ szoo ’ and 
‘ bee ’ ‘ pbee ’ Hence a child who can pronounce an Enghsh z (as distinct 
from S' French z) is already half-way towards the unvoiced r, he has 
merely to keep the voice shut off a fraction of a second longer 

’ One of them also stuttered when the w came after s (as in ‘ sweet ’) — 
a common instance of stutter. Owing to assimilation, the Enghsh to m such 
a case tends to become devocahzed Gettmg the child to practise ‘ zweet ’ 
and then ‘ ss-oo-eet ’ usually overcomes the difficulty 
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the glottal stop will be found a help rather than a hindrance , 
and m the early stages they may be taught to introduce it 
before the more difhcult vowels, speahng rather in the 
north German fashion 


It wiU be remembered that these detailed exercises were 
put forward only for the severer and more exceptional cases. 
With the vast majority it is not the formation of the sound 
that causes the trouble, but the mcidental introduction of 
it into fluent speech. Nearly every stammerer can whisper 
smoothly, sing fluently, shout easily, talk by himself, and 
join in a spoken chorus, without faltering or hesitation 
This suggests five promising lines of approach. ^T/et the 
child sing or whisper whatever phrases he finds irksome, then 
chant or intone them like a curate in church, and so proceed' 
temporarily to a drawn-out, sing-song deliverj^ This semi- 
oratorical sty le wiU come to ^m more naturally if his 
trainin g is carried out in a large h all, or if he is told to sing 
out his words from one classroom, while the ifcacher hstens 
in another. Again, let him sing ^rst,tn a piaTTo arr.nmpani- 
ment, then to a vocal accompamment, and, little by httle, 
let the vocal accompanist convert the duet into a semi- 
melodic form of speech, the stammerer following (his lead 
In the classroom the reading or rec itation of poetry and 
prose in chorus is itself a useful exer^e'f^ diili anrl bai-V- 
ward pupils, and may be freely exploited if a stammerer is 
among the number During class-questioning, when it is 
the stammerer’s turn to answer, he may be allowed to speak 
in unison with others , but this change must be tactfully 
manoeuvred, so that he does not fed that he is being 


specially treated either with leniency or with contempt 
When singing is gradually converted into speech, it 'wfll 
be found that, -with the greater number, a drawling sing- 
song utterance yields the smoothest form. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions A few do better if they are practised with 
ataprptp rjuVipr tTia n legato Sneakin g — ^rapping out syllable 
after syllable,- marhng time with the finger to distract atten- 
tion from the speech-mechanism itself For nearly aU of 
them, the declamation of verse, with the rhythm well 


marked, proves far easier than conversational prose In 
their everyday talk, instead of the jerky monotone that most 
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of them adopt, they should be encouraged to aim at a 
definite rhythm and to speak with expressiveness and modu- 
lation Occasionally a more imitative child can be led 
to mimic the elocutionary efforts of a fluent speaker, par- 
ticularly if he tries to pretend that he himself is the other 
person talking ^^/hiile the recitation of verse appeals easily 
to the girl, the boy will join more readily in rough and 
tumble corned)^ Give the stammerer a character part, where 
he can be more or less disguised, speak in an assumed or 
arti ffr.ia.1 vo ire, and let himself go in free, arid farcical r]^wn~ 
mg. To find his audience laughing with instead of at him 
will come as a stimulating relief 

4Few stammerers stammer when they are alon^ It is 
extemporary conversation in the presence of others that 
plunges them into a fluster. Hence provid g plenty of 
exerc ises for the child to practise bv hims elf ^^WneiToffiers 
^are present, let him read or recite rather th^n talj^ If 
even this proves trying for him at first, begin by reading 
with him in private , then gradually quieten your voice, 
and presently drop words and clauses here and there, so 
that for a short spell he has to continue alone Later, 
arrange a little dialogue in which your own part consists of 
alternate statements and questions the child js tn rpppai 
your statements, and to reply to your questions , ^nd at 
first the questions should be such as call for little tBbught 
and arouse no special emotion. Home practice with the 
gramophone^m which the child eventually teaches himself 
to recite shdrt passages simultaneously with the disc, adopt- 
ing the same speed, pitch, and inflections, is an extremely 
good method for the more intell igent and persevering 
Reciting poetry and rhyth mical prose to a slo w-bea ting 
metronome -is another exerci^ t hat They can practise for 
themselves , tlmTieats wiU help them to go slowly and 
preserve an even rhythm. To begin with, however, each 
wifl. need a httle prehminary supervision At first, when 
he tries to reduce his Jiace, the child will, as a rule, simply 
put pauses before some of the words, still gabbling off the 
syllables too fast ; or he wfll stop to take deep breaths be- 
tween the phrases He should be told that his mam need 
IS to strengthen and lengthen the vowels — short vowels as 
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well as long ones. The troublesome consonants he may 
elide or slur over to begin vsith, and later just leave them 
to take care of themselves. 

The scheme of traini ng I have recommend ed is not merely 
a nalytic it is a progressive combination of a iulysis with re- 
sv n thesis Except for the severest cases, I do not for one 
moment recommend its adoption as a whole. It should be 
freely modified and curtailed to suit the individual child and 
the practical possibilities of the moment One or two 
cautions must be added It is not sufficient for the child 
to acquire the requisite co-ordinations of movements the 
co-ordmations must be practised until they are not only 
possililefbut automatic — ^hammered home as mechanical 
habits. <^ence it will be extremely unwise to start on the, 
early stages of analytic drill if there is no likelihood that' 
the child will continue and complete the subsequent re- 
synthesis "j 

In the graded exercises I have described, however, the 
aim IS not merely to instil good habits it is to impart 
increasing self-reliance by leading the child on from tiny 
tasks that he can easily compass to others that come 
closer to the conditions of everyday life <iTlie secret of 
success lies in graduating the degree of difficulty stage by 
stage to suit the individual child Study the child first, j 
therefore , else you may shake his confidence instead of 
raising it, by imposing a task too hard for him over which 
he -will merely stammer as before ^ J 

With stammering, as with lispin g and laUing, most of the 
cases that are ultimately (found toTie^ special treatment 
are really case s of neglec f^ Stammering, like good speech, is 
Itself a habit , hence the earlier the Wrong habit is taken 
in hand, the eas^ it wdl be to cure\ Since in so many 
instances it startFoefore the age oj siir. the most hopeful 
period IS during the child’s atte ndance at the in fa nts’ de- 
partment, or even during the pre- school st age~when the 
first slight tendency displays itself <55ffien the stammerer - 
arrives in the senior department, energetic measures should 
only be applied with caution. Once the habit has become 
fuUy developed and is firmly rooted and fixed, it may often 
prove wiser to wait a few years, and to postpone systematic 
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training until the child is old enough to co-operate intelli- 
gently y In Lon^n no child is admitted to the chnics for 
stammerers until he is q With the bac kward' intensi ve 
training may have to be deferred till even later , but, when 
the child IS hkely to leave at 14, it may be unwise to begin 
a full co urse aft er With a prolonged and elaborate 
course of training, supplemented by proper psycho- 
therapeutic methods, stammering, even in the more ob- 
stinate cases, should be removable in 18 to 24 months. 
Nevertheless, hardly any nervous symptom is so liable to 
reappear. Under special stress or strain — after an accident 
to health, or on promotion to a higher class, or again later 
on at puberty — ^relapses are almost sure to follow Hence, 
leven when the stammerer is apparently cured, continued 
encouragement and sympathy are needful, ahke at school 
(and at home, for permanent success J) 

(iv) Environmental Readjustment — Finally, it must be 
remembered that no other nervous manifestation is so closely 
dependent upon the patient’s social surroundings At the 
very outset^the psy cholog ist will naturally inquire into the 
way the stammerer’s impediment has varied and developed. 
He will inquire whether the stammer first showed itself at 
home or at school or on entering a particular class , whether 
the patient stammers more with strangers than with ac- 
quaintances, in the classroom than in the playground, with 
his teachers or with his family, or with one teacher more than 
another, or with the opposite sex more than with his own , 
and whether he is at any time or in any situation completely 
free from his infirmity. And, further, as the study of the 
case progresses, the therapist in charge of it should attempt 
to make systematic observations upon the relations between 
the child and,the other persons with whom he comes into 
daily contact y 

V^atever be the result of these inquiries, and^o matter 
who undertakes the direct treatment and re-traimng of the 
child’s speech, the co-operation both of his teachers and of 
his parents will be mdispensabl^ else wh at has been acce m- 
plished during the period of traimng rnay be^ontmually 
u ndone in the schoolroom or the ho me. Teachers and 
parents must both be brought to understand that the child’s 
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stuttering is due to no mere wilfulness or carelessness on hi 
part ■ It is the outc ome of a neurotic co ndition, and mus 
be treated as such. And, if by their treJtinent they appea: 
unconsciously to be keeping the child in a nervous state 
explicit advice must be given 

^o far as my experience goes, both the child’s attitude 
towards the school and the school’s attitude towards the 
child nearly always need readjusting 'Jy what special points 
call for rectification will emerge (luring the study of 
his emodonaHHeondition. (Generally speaking,^ in the 
classroom the stammerer must be handled with the same 
care and consideration as any other nervous child. Corporal 
punishment, no matter foi what reason, must be forbidden 
There must be no over-pressure at lessons, no worry ovei 
subjects in which the child is backward. Whatever is lUcely 
to increase his shyness or timichty must be tactfully removed, 
Whatever makes for embarrassment or self-consciousness 
must be scrupulously shunned. Humihation, in any field 
of hfe, IS the worst possible experience for the stammerer 
On the other hand, everything that may induce (.almness, 
self-confidence, and self-command, should be unremittingly 
fostered , and throughout the teacher must bear in mind 
that, before the child can isQntrol his stammer, he must first 
be helped to control himself 

•<Tactful handling at home is equally important Outside 
the school walls quite as much as within, a constant 
intercourse with critics, or with people who are older, more 
intelhgent, or more efficient than he, is always bad for the 
stammering child Let him associate with younger or more 
submissive children Let him look after the baby, or even 
chatter to the cat. Nothing is so good for the stammerer 
as protective responsibility for somebody or something that 
is weaker than he. Joking, teasing, and badgering, both 
over the stammering itself and over other petty childish 
faults or foibles, must cease ; discipline should be as free 
and lenient as possibl^ 

cjkt times, the attitude of the relatives is the chief factor in 
the situation Those who should be the most patient and the 
most sympathetic are often the most intolerant and harshj 
As with other obsessive habits, the parents perpetually argue 
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that the child ‘ can stop it if he wants to ’ , and they feei 
they are lacking m parental efficiency if they are not con- 
f tmually nagging and correcting <That stammering is due 
to nervousness, not naughtiness, is a point of view which 
many havfneTCr yet grasped > The difficijly arises mainly 
I from an ignorance of the real naturejof the complaint , and 
mhe ignoranceTTso widespread that rTnefnamphlet of 
explanations and instructions might well be diwn up, and 
issued to the_parents_of,Cs:gry^ child who jammers >With 
the youn^r, rtTsTielpful to persuade the mother to ^end 
Regularly at the speech clinic^ In this way she not only 
gains an insight into the practical methods adopted and thus 
becomes abl ^ ^ to continue the tram iag _at hom e, but, what is 
[far more important, ^e re ceiv es an^ETect -lesson i n the 
efficacy of patience, sy mpath y, and forbearance 

But, quite apart from the family’s outward attitude to- 
wards the defect itself, there may be some deep er mala diust- 
ment in the r elation s between the chil4_^d hismarents, 
such as so comrnonly lies at the root of the neurotic disorders 
of young children. Just because they are repressed, t^se 
deeper factors are always the harde st to dis cover ^he 
class teacher, from his daily dealings with the child and from 
his closer contact with the home, will always be in a far 
better position to detect and deal with them than the 
specialist teacher at the speech-centre'^ This, therefore, is 
an added reason for teaching such cases in the or dinary 
school The nature of these emotional conditions, and the 
proper methods for discovering and for treating them, I shall 
postpone until I take up the problem of the nervous child ’• 

^ Education authorities might well issue a special pamphlet to teachers 
descnbing the more effective methods for dealing with backward pupils who 
sufier from defects of speech My last few pages, indeed, are based on 
notes distributed for this purpose and modified in the light of the criticism 
and experience so gained The results have stnbngly demonstrated how 
much can be accomphshed even in the ordinary school with a little 
assistance of this kmd. As regards speech-defects in normal children, the 
best handbook is The Nature and. Treatment of Stammering, by Boome and 
Richardson (Methuen, 1931) For more detailed exercises and suggestions, 
see E W Scnptuie, Staftenug iwptwg .(Macmillan, 1912), G A Lewis, 
The Practical Treatment of Stammering and Stuttering (Detroit, 1902), and 
Manon Fleming (Travelling Speech Therapist to the Central Association 
for Mental Welfare), Scheme for Speech Training 
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INTELLECTUAL FACTORS 
A General Dtsabihty 

Native Intelligence — We now come to cases of educa- 
tional backwardness less hopeful than any we have hitherto 
examined — cases where the mam defect lies in some 
higher intellectual process, such as is essentially involved 
in the regular worlLof the classroom and is at the same 
time(largely deperident on tKe^hild’s innate mental con- 
stitution!^ At the outset, in discussing the methods of 
investigating each backward pupil, we saw how important 
it was, when testing intellectual characteristics, to distin- 
guish, so fai as possible, between a single general ability 
which enters into all forms of intellectual activity and the 
more specific abilities or aptitudes that are confined to 
work of some particular type Let us, then, take the 
former first of all — the factor commonly termed intelligence 
Intelligence is defined, it will be remembered,^s inborn 
general intellectual abilit^ Accordingly, unless the child 
has normal intelligence, normal school progress remains out 
of the question, Inevitably a defecj-ef-«iglligence, being 
at once inherent and all-pervasive,(is bound to limit, and 
to limit in every direction, the child’s intellectual acquire- 
ments'l]' 

Test Results — ^We have already seen how intelligence 
may be measured It remains to bring together the chief 
results 

Not all the children in the backward group fell below the 
averagTTn general intelligence At Imndon the mental 
ratios varied from~yqjg5;!n6 (see Table XXI and Fig 12 ^ 

^ Since the control groups were deliberately selected so as to contain only 
pupils of average educational attainments, they cannot be used to indicate 
the distribution of inteUigence among the general school population in con- 
441 
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pp. 444-5). In the original series four children were noted 
with mental ratios under 70 , these, however, were diagnosed 
as mentallp defective, and are, therefore, excluded from mp 
present tabulation At Birmingham three or four borderline 
cases were also observed , but, owing to a slight difference in 
the medical standards for admission to special schools, were 
retained in the final lists. When a broader classification is 
required, children with mental ratios between 85 and 10 0 

trast with the backward groups For this purpose, therefore, I have fallen back 
on results obtained in a previous survey which covered the whole of a repre- 
sentative London borough In accordance with those results, I have assumed 
(1) that inteUigence is distributed among the general school population 
in approximate conformity with the normal curve (for evidence, see Dtsin- 
hution aid Relations of Educational Abthties, 1917, p 34, and Mental and 
Scholastic Tests, 1920, p I62) , and (11) that the standard deviation is, in 
terms of the mental ratio, approximately 13 5 pomts (see Mental and 
Scholastic Tests, Table IX, p 145 children above ii have been excluded 
from the calculation, because the brightest have been transferred to 
central and secondary schools, and children from special schools have been 
included m due proportion) This figure agrees with the amount of vari- 
ability found by most other investigators who have dealt with similar and 
hmited populations (cf , for example, Terman, Measurement of Intelligence, 
p 66, Fig, 2, from which the standard deviation can be calculated) 

Two reservations must be made in regard to these assumptions First, in 
view of the use sometimes made of these standard deviations, I should point 
out that a figure obtamed for London by means of the Binet scale wiU not 
necessarily hold good of the entire population of the country nor of mental 
ratios based on some other scheme of tests If the population of the country 
were surveyed as a whole, the standard deviation would doubtless nse much 
higher, probably to at least 15 or 16 pomts , and, owing partly to the fact 
that group tests are influenced by school progress and partly to the fact that 
the test problems used in them depend less upon age, the standard deviations 
denved from group tests tend (as I have elsewhere shown) to rise higher still 
(cf Eugenics Review, VI, 1914, p 150) 

Secondly, I must add that I do not consider the distribution of inteUi- 
gence to foUow the normal curve exactly. Elsewhere I have shown that the 
actual curve is a httle more closely packed and peaked about the centre, while 
the tads — particularly the lower tad — spread out over a shghtly wider range 
(cf Distributim and Relations of Educational Abilities, p 34 , Mental and 
Scholastic Tests, p 162) This shape would agree with the distnbution to 
he expected on the hypothesis that mnate intelligence is really determined by 
.Mendehan factors (see above, p 20) Thus the proportions deduced from a 
theoretical normal curve, with an observed standard deviation, probably 
tend very shghtly to exaggerate the number of merely dtdl children and to 
underestimate the number of mentally defective 
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('will be regarded as suffering from ‘ slight ’ inferiority of 
intelligence only , those with a mental ratio of 85 or less 
I shall consider definitely ‘ dull dull, that is, in the 
technical interpretation of the term Of all the cases of 
educatio nal h ardcwardnesS' 6 0 p er cent were dull in this 
sense , that is to say, three oat-^-eg ery five suffer ed from 
a marked inferiority, apparently congenital andpresumably 
permanent 7 ~TIl general intellectual ability But, as the 
table shows, even when the child’s intelhgence was not poor 
enough to class him as technically dull, it was stdl, in the 
vast majority of cases, below the average 

Inheritance of Lack of Intelligence — It is now usually 
held that injIJ£i] jal deficiency t hq cb-ief factor is heredi ty 
If, then, the duUri^ that is ^ often associatedwtl^back- 
wardness in educational attainments is itself simply a mild 
degree of that innatgjad^ of generaljE^igence which in 
a severer degree is describeBr^'"mental deficiency, we are 
naturally led on to inquire whether heredity may not also 
play an appreciable part m the production of the backward 
and the duU. 

The problems of mental inheritance, however, as I have 
elsewhere pointed out,^ are far more complex and difficult 
to disentangle than is popularly supposed. For aU my 
cases I endeavoured to obtain family-histories that should 
be as complete as possible , but it is never easy to ascertain 
even the superficial facts for instance, one can rarely test 
the intelligence of the adult members of the family. And, 
even when fairly precise data have been secured, our existing 
scientific knowledge is still insufficient for us to interpret 
such data with any certainty Accordingly, the most we 
can hope for is some crude frima facie evidence for or 
against the natural deduction 

In Table XXII I briefly summarize, for what they are 
worth, the more important points elicited by inquiries into 
the mental characteristics of the families For statistical 
purposes I have always asked those who have assisted me in 
these investigations to assess the intellectual, ci^ural,l 
emotional, and mo ral c haracteristics of the relatives by) 

^ See ‘The Suhnormal Mtnd, 76 , where I have briefly discussed 

the problem of inheritance in connexion with mental deficiency 
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TABLE XXI DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE AMONG THE 
BACKWARD GROUPS 


Percentage of Backward Children with the Mental Ratios Specified 


Mental 

Ratio 

1 London | 

Binningham 

Boys 

Girls 1 

Average 

Boys 

Girls 

Average 

115-120 

05 

_ 

03 

_ 


_ 

IIO-II5 


05 

0 8 




IO5-IIO 

05 

1 5 





roo-105 

2 6 


23 




95-100 

36 


44 

6 I 


5 1 

90-95 

10 4 

86 

95 

10 2 

143 

12 2 

85-90 

20 8 


21 6 

30 6 

224 

26 5 

80-85 

31 I 

33 3 

32 2 

22 4 

336 

28 2 

75-80 

197 

18 2 

r8 9 

153 

18 4 

16 8 

70-75 

98 

81 

90 


6 r 

82 

65-70 

~ 

~ 


3 I 


20 

Total 

rooo 

1000 


1000 

rooo 

rooo 


means of a rough rating scale, supplemented by a detailed 
description of the features observed Here I have regarded 
a relative as subnormal if his inferiority in any of these 
respects is such as might be expected in the lowest lo pei 
cent, of the general population If a child has among his 
immediate relatives at least one suffering from a disability 
similar to his own and such as might conceivably be in- 
herited (dull intelligence, special disability in speech, 
in verbal facility, in memory, or in emotional stability). 
I have noted the condition as a factor that was possibly 


TABLE XXII INHERITED i MENTAL CONDITIONS (LONDON) 



Kormal 

1 Backwari 

tioTwni 

Boys 

Girls 

Average 

Boys 

Girls 

Average 


Intellectual (General) 

iS I 

21LJ 

197 

52 0 

581 


47 

Intellectual (Specific) 

62 


5 I 

II 4 

1 ^ ^ 

8 7 


Temperamental 

78 

11 1 

95 

17 I 

23 2 


27 


1 The figures include onl 7 those cases where the child was apparently 
suffering from the same defect as his parents , they therefore represent the 
proportion of conditions inherited rather than merely inhentable. 



Backward children (london) 

’’ •’ (Birmingham) 

Normal children (theoretical curve) 
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h eredit ary. For the moment we shall be concerned only 
with the apparent inheritance of a lack of general intelh- 
gence, 

/In 4 per cent, of the backward cases an immediate rela- 
tive — father, mother, brother, or sister — ^was known to be 
mentally defective'^ this occurred in only two_ instances 
(0-5 per cent.) among the control group. In 73 per cent, 
of the backward cases an immediate relative ^ was reported 
to be apparently dull in the tecBSicat sense, as compared 
with 21 per cent, among the normal These percentages 
yield a correlation coefficient of *64 — one of the highest 
in the whole investigation Such a figure, however, cannot 
be taken as indicating the influence of heredity, even in 
the loose and popular sense. In 18 p^r cent out of the 
73 per cent, the child_Jiimself was i ]pt dul l , and if the 
dullness of his parents had any direct influenceAt probably 
acted more through environmental channels — ^inefficient 
management of the home and of the child’s health, general 
interests, and the hk^ Only in 55_per cent of the cases, 
therefore, could it be claimed that the chil ^^gB^uIlness 
was itself presumably inherited. Even so, hereditary 
dullness appears an important factor. Assessed by a tetra- 
choric coefficient its influence amounts to 47. Certainly, 
to divide the adult and the child population into the dull 
and the not dull is as arbitrary as to divide them into the 
defective and the non-defective. But correlations obtained 
with graded data yield much the same figure ® and though 

1 If remoter relatives are also counted, the figure for dullness (including 
deficiency) rises to 87 per cent among the backward and 24 per cent among 
the normal But I doubt if any comparison here is trustworthy Almost 
inevitably in the case of a dull child instances of dullness m remoter 
relatives are remembered or brought to notice more easily than in the case 
of a normal child The immediate relatives were all systematically visited 
and personally assessed in practically every instance 

® In a large number of cases, within both the normal and the backward 
groups, I have been able to test the inteUigence of the child and his parents 
or brothers and sisters I find that (for 153 pairs) the correlation between 
parent and child is 46, and between one brother (or sister) and another 
53 (326 pairs — ^the children being in all cases pupils attending council day 
schools) In a similar investigation carried out some years ago at Liver- 
pool the figures obtained were 32 and 42 respectively (cf Burt, ‘ In- 
hentance of Mental Charactenstics,’ Eugenics Review, 1912, IV, 11, pp 180 
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tlie similarity between the members of the same family 
cannot be attributed simply to biological transmission, taken 
in conjunction with other facts and figures the result yields 
strong frima facte evidence for the influence of heredity 
\ Educational Efects of Lack of Intelligence. — ^Intelligence, 
as psychologists use the word, is almost synonymous with 
what the Board of Education, somewhat uneuphoniously, 
has called ‘ educable capacity ’ Capacity must obviously 
limit content. It is imppssible for a pint jug to hold more 
than a pint of milk ; and^t is equally impossiUe for a child’s 
educational attainments to rise higher than his educable 
capacity permits. In theory, therefore, we should always 
espect his educational age to fall below his mental ageC 
In practice, however, where standardi^e^.-4ests are apphed, 
the for mer is fo und to exceed the latterin a^fek-Jiare 
instances. The consequence, as we have*see3^n an earlier 
chapter,^ is to produce an ‘ accomplishment ratio ’ of more 
than 100 per cent The paradox is due to the narrower sig- 
mficance of the actual test-results At times the fault hes 
with the tests chosen to measure the child’s intelhgence. 
They are usually of the Binet-Simon type ; and if the child 
is deficient in power of oral expression, upon which Binet’s 
questions so largely turn, or if for some special reason he is 
unfamiliar even with the slender store of knowledge that 
they presuppose, then his true intelligence will be under- 
rated. In such a case, of course, the measurement furmshed 
by the Bin et-Simon scale should be checked or rectified by 
^the application of performance tests. 

et seq ) Here the lower figures may be partly due to the imperfections of 
the earlier form of the tests , but I should mention that with tests earned 
out in industnal schools and other institutions where duldren have been 
brought up away from their parents I find a distinctly smaller correlation 
vtz , 28 to 34 Later investigators have obtained a correlation between 
parent’s intelligence and child’s ranging for the most part between 3 
and 6 and averaging about 5 — a figure closely resenibhng that obtained 
by them for other mental and physical characteristics, e g , most notably, 
height or stature For a summary of results with references, see Pintner, 
loc, ett sap , pp 510 et seq Fisher has shown that a coefficient of this 
order is theoretically to be expected if a continuously graded character 
Jike stature is determined by a large number of alternative genes, both 
dominant and recessive {Trans Roy Soc Edtn , LII (1918), pp 399 et seq), 
'■ See above, p 35. 
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Q-Far more often, however, it is the scholastic tests that are 
at fault instead of intelligence being underestimated, 
educational abilities are overestimate<Jl> In most instances 
some simple explanation lies readp to hand, and comes to 
hght after a little additional inquiry. Sometimes the child 
has been sedulously coached in the more mechanical sub- 
jects, so that his achievements in the elementary exercises 
of the tests yield a magnified view of his true educational 
powers Sometimes he profits by an exceptional memory 
for facts that he often does not understand, and thus is able 
to do himself more than justice in the routine portions of 
the scholastic tests More rarely he may be gifted with a 
specific but limited aptitude for deahng with words or 
with figures, and this brings up his general average by 
producing unexpectedly high marks in one of the more 
academic subjects — ^in reading, speUing, composition, or 
even (though not so frequently, it would seem) m arith- 
metic, outside the schoolroom, however, he may be 
known for what he really is — an unpractical creature with 
no sound judgment and little common sense. 

•.^^Among the normal children here studied there weie no 
iimances where the educational age rose appreciably above 
the mental age. The mental ratios were all between 95 and 
105 per cent , and the accomplishment ratios, though never 
low, were everywhere less than lofr^ This was only to be 
anticipated from the way the children were selected They 
were picked to represent pupils with approximately average 
educational attainments , and such attainments they could 
have hardly acquired had they not possessed a capacity 
which was itself approximately average The normal child 
is, as a rule, fairly even in his equipment and development , 
and, in an elementary school, there is seldom any reason 
why he should be individually coached or pressed on. 

<Tn the backward group there were mne cases where the 
child’s educational age was superior to his mental ager- 
Such cases, as I have shown elsewhere,^ are chiefly found 
among those whose mteUi ggneej s somewhat belowjjffirage 
and yet above the line drawn for the definitely 3 uIL The 
achievement reflects credit on the teacher, and on his 
^ Mental and Scholastic Tests, p. 176. 
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personal interest in the individual child. But the conse- 
quences should be closely watched and judged from a 
broad standpoint. Out of the nine cases just mentioned 
there were at least thre_e where the extjajiEessufe had un- 
doubtedly imposed a strain on the child’s nervo us hea lth, 
-s^he teacher, therefore, ^Boul 3 "”consi 3 eFliotTnerely his 
pupils’ intellectual improvement, but also the influence of 
his efforts on their health, happiness, and emotional condi- 
tion.^^^oor progress is not always to be ascribed to laziness, 
either on the part of the child or on the part of his master 
Much more frequently it is a direct and inevitable outcome 
of the child’s inherent stupidity — a cause that no amount 
of industry can ever remove. Whether in any given case 
this explanation is the true one the teacher himself can at 
once discover by applying psychological tests. 
iCtn the backward groups the correlation between intelli- 
ge^e and educational attainments was 78 at London and 
73 at Birmingham in the normal groups (somewhat 
narrowly selected, it will be remembered, at London) it 
was 63 at London and 71 at Birmingham 7 In a larger 
unselected group at London, comprising nearly 700 boys 
and girls and including both normal and backward in due 
proportion, I found the correlation between me^l ratio/ 
and educational ratio to be ^4. <The correlation witB 
intelligence was highest for composition ('63) and nearly as 
high for problem arithmetic ( 55) , for the other Enghsh 
subjects It was slightly lower, for reading *54, for speUing 
•52 , lower still for mechanical arithmetic (*41) , and 
much smaller for the manual subjects — handwriting (’Zi), 
handwork (‘iS), and drawing (•15) Thus the duU child is 
likely to show Ins backwardness most of all in composition 
and in arithmetical problems, and least of aU in drawing 
and handwork. There are, however, slight differences 
according to age and se:^ as we shall sec in a moment, the 
younger dullards, and particularly the boys, are apt to 
show their backwardness more especially in reading , the 
older girls in arithmetic.^ 

I Sheer inborn dullness, then, affears to be by far the com- 
' monest and most important reason why children fail in then 
* Cf. Mental and Scholastic Tests, p 177 
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school work. It IS an early ariest in the development of 
this central capacity that produces the feebleminded child 
It IS a milder form of retardation in the same capacity that 
produces our most genuine cases of backwardness The 
i capacity is an inherited capacity Hence such cases are 
' usually backward for life. 

In at least lo per cent, of the cases here examined no 
other contributory factor of any appreciable significance 
was detected innatejjicapacity seemed the sole and suffi- 
cient cause. In most instances, however, the situation is 
more complex. Some extraneous cause, or group of 
causes — such as physicaUl-health or domestic pover ty, 
together with their attendant consequences — co-operates 
with some pre-existing weakness of the mind to yield a 
rate of progress that is in this way doubly retarded. Such 
a conjunction of external and internal factors was observ|d 
in more than one-half of aU the backward cases tabulated 
above. Probably an investigation, more prolonged and 
penetrating, would have disclosed it in the majority. 

^ Social ^f ects of Lack o f Intelligence . — If mental ratios 
I are appioxdmately constant, and if intelligence is an inborn 
gift, then those who are dull as boys and girls will generally 
grow up into duU men and women. Further, since intelli- 
gence is indispensable for efficiency in aU forms of work, 
\we may expect that those whose dullness makes them in- 
/competent at lessons will be equally incompetent in industry 
later on. 

This is, however, not the view usually held by the parent , 
It IS not the view preached by the family doctor, or by the 
annual orator on speech-day who seeks to encourage the 
failures after handing out the prizes to the examination 
stars And, indeed, the critic of current education is 
always ready with examples of school dunces who have 
succeeded in after-life, backward boys who have made 
brilhant men. 

The Undiscovered Genius — ^Beyond question there are 
many seeming exceptions to the rule I have laid down. 
Newton and Darwin, Gql^mith and Sheridan, Watt and 
Stephenson, Wellington and Qjye — ^the careers of these 
and many another celebrity may serve to testify how a 
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duffer at lessons may prove a genius in disguise ; and ex- 
amples of this sort are constandy quoted by well-meaning 
optimists who would console the pargnt ^of the bac^ard 
child. ‘ He will grow out^onuT dullness as he gets 
older ’ , ‘Oie will be all the better for not developing too 
fast ’ , '^'the slow boy is usually the sure boy he goes 
further in the end^ , ‘ when he comes to the turn of hfe — 
at seven, at fourteen, at twenty-one — ^he will put on a spurt 
and make up for what he has lost ’ such jihrases are con- 
tinually ech.oed._hy;comforting friends, by the family 
docto^who has hear3~or no jmter mediat-e grade between 
the mentally_defective~ahd~fhe mentally ^rmal, and even 
by school teachers themselves The assumption, therefore, 
requires scrutinizing in some detail. 

Let us note, to begin with, that arguments from isolated 
instances are fallacious. Systematic inquiry reveals two 
things first, the exceptions that can be cited are compara- 
tively rare , secondly, most of the exceptions are apparent 
and not real 

Among all the backward cases I have examined in the 
elementary schools, not one had the intelhgence of the 
weakest junior county scholar, and hardly any had the 
intelligence of the child who is considered just fit for a 
central school. Of those diagnosed while children as 
genuinely dull none showed the smallest sign of intellectual 
ability in after-school or adult life. Is there, then, any 
substantial evidence for the popular notion that gemuses 
have often been backward during boyhood and at school ? 
With the aid of the DtcUonaryZef-N attonal Biography we 
can make a compiehensive survey of the personal quahties 
and early development of most of the more illustrious 
figures in English history. From the data there given 
Havelock Ellis has sought to compile a statistical summary 
for the thousand most eminent persons recorded in its 
pages.^ Out of the thousand, 292 are noted as having 
been defimtely precocious in childhood, and only 44 as the 
reverse of the early history of the rest we have httle or no 
exact information, but what there is conveys no hint of 
Haveloct Ellis, A Study of British Genius, p 140 His mode of selection 
actually yields 975 British men and 55 British women — 1,030 in all. 
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subnormality. Thus, after fully allowing for the limitations 
m the data, Hayelpct Ellis rightly concludes thalJC^e chief 
feature in the childhood of persons of eminent ability is 
their precocity. h And he continues ‘ Judging from the 
evidence before ii^here are at least three courses open to 
a child who is destined ev^tually to display pre-e minent 
intellectual ability. He majrj;! ) show extraordinai^ptitude 
for acquiring the ordinary subjects of school study , he 
may -$ 2 ), on the other hand, show only average, and even 
much less than average, aptitude for ordinary school studies, 
but be at the same time engrossed in following up hi^ ovm 
preferred lines of study or thinking , he may, once mor^3), 
be marked in early life solely by physical energy, by his 
activity in games or mischief, or even by his brutality, the 
physical energy being sooner or later transformed into 
intellectual energy ’ ^ 

, Of these three gioups, the first — comprising those who 
lare known to have excelled in their work at school — ^is by 
/far the largest. In the second group the majority, I sur- 
mise, would have appeared equally bright could their 
abilities have been assessed by tests of intelhgence, and the 
remainder were doubtless instances of specialized aptitudes 
\or hmited talents. The third group, as Elhs himself 
jremarks, is the smallest ; and scarcely any of them ‘ achieved 
very great original distinction in purely intellectual fields.’ 
To these three we should, I fancy, add a fojirth-group :jfhose 
whose mental development, owing to illness, accident, or 
other factors unrecorded, seemed at first retarde4btit was 
subsequently accelerated at an exceptional rat^ Fanny 
Burney ‘ was a backward child ’ and did not know her letters 
at eight At ten she was ‘ scribbhng stories, farces, trage- 
dies, and epic poems ’ ; and by fifteen had sketched the 
outhne for the romance that Reynolds and Burke sat up all 
mght to read and Dr. Johnson ‘ knew by heart.’ Chatter- 
ton up to the age of six and a half was described as ‘ little 
better than an absolute fool,’ and was actually sent away 
from the Bristol charity school ‘ as a dull boy.’ Then he fell 
in love with the illuminated capitals of an old folio ; became 
‘ an insatiable reader ’ ; and at the age of twelve, after filling 
^Loc «#,, pp. 136, 137. 
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a pocket-hook with lyrics for his sister, had composed the 
first of the long poems that perpetuate his fame.^ 

The foregoing conclusions are borne out hj a more 
recent attempt to estimate the mental ratios of great men 
from a direct psychological analysis of their performances 
during boyhood — ^their early letters, their eaily verse, the 
speed with which they learnt their alphabet, the age at 
which they began to read, spell, calculate, recite poetry,, 
or study foreign languages. The available data have been 
thoroughly sifted and winnowed, and the results impartially 
assessed for 300 of the most celebrated men of modern times. 
The outcome of the whole research has been summed up 
as follows. ‘ The true I.Q.’s {t.e. “ mental ratios ”) of the/ 
subjects of this inquiry average above 160. . . Many are' 

above 180, while but few of them are below 140 ’ * 

The fallacy which has misled so many is evidently the 
confusion of the scholastically backward with the genuinely 
dull — ^the unwarrantable deduction of a lack of early 
intelligence from a lack of early attainments The very 
descriptions left by parents, pedagogues, and biographers 
show how easily the mistake is made. Cardinal Wiseman, 
says one, ‘ was thought dull and stupid, because he was 
always reading and thinking ’ Scott was considered a 
dunce at home , Byron was called a dunderhead at school 
but the very ground of complaint was that they were 
‘ too much absorbed in reading and dreaming,’ ‘ too much 
occupied with romantic ideas ’ Darwin, we are told, 
instead of pegging away at his Omd and his Virgil^ spent 
the days of his boyhood hunting for rare plants among 
the Shropshire hedgerows and chasing moths and butterflies. 
Of the other names so often cited, the majority, like 
Hobbes, Burke, Bentham, and Dickens, were actually kept 
back by lU-health or disease. Thus, most of the paradoxical 
cases seem to be accounted for by some extrinsic factor of 
the type I have already discussed , the rest are explained 

1 See Diet Nat Btog ,Yo\ II, p 55,andVol X, pp 144-5 and references 
Many other examples could be ated I choose Burney and Chatterton 
simply because they chance to be the first in alphabetical order on my notes, 

“ Cox, Early Traits of 300 Genpues, Stanford University Press, 1926, 
P 85 
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hj concentrated aptitudes or interests which left the boy 
impatient of the traditional routine of home or school life 
and absorbed in some secret line of thought or observation 
that was all his own. 

After-Careers of Backward Children . — It will be gathered, 
therefore, that, more often than not,^ am inclined to 
predict poor progress in after years for the child who makes 
poor progress at school^ Yet I should insist on drawing a 
distinction, and inquiring first of all whether the failure at 
school was attributable to innate dullness or to some other 
and more superficial cause. Where innate dullness has 
been established by psychological tests, there the pessimistic 
prediction has been fuUy confirmed by the after-histories 
of those with whom I have been able to keep in touch. 

I have records for 153 children, who were tested at 
school and found to be '^duU ’ in the techmcal sense, and 
who at one time or another have since obtained employment. 
They comprise 112 boys and 41 unmarried girls , and the 
records cover 10 to*i T year s of atter-school hfe When last 
heard of, nearly one-third of them—;;32 per cent. — ^were 
reported to be unemplbyed'^TCbhdi'tions vary, however, 
from trade to trade,"Trom district to district, and from 
year to yea/) so that it is difl&cult to say how far t he l ack 
of emp loyrnent is the result of a relative unemployability 
and how far it is due to economic con ditions For this 
reason I have hmited my figures to those who have obtained 
at least one ]ob. 

In no case has any child in the group* risen to and per- 
manently retained any high employment such as would 
necessitate more than an average inteUigence. Eleven of 
the girls were sent for training as shorthand-typists ; 
three never completed their course , four never obtained 
a post in this capacity , and the remainder never kept one. 
Nineteen boys endeavoured to enter highly skilled trades 
not one retained such a job for more than six months. 
Of the whole group about one quarter (sixteen girls and 
twenty-five boys — 27 per cent, in aU) are doing sei^i-shlled 
mechamcal work in s hops , offices^ or factories — wo dTof the 
kind chiefly taken by tT^^eraggJioy 5 but only three are 
reported to be giving comp lete satisfaction The rert^ so 
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far as they have been engaged at all, have found nothing 
but unskilled work or coarse manual labour errand-boys, 
van-boys, lift-boys, porters, messengers, casual labourers of 
various sorts, packers, labellers, bottlers, factory workers 
generally, domestic servants of the poorer type — ^these 
represent the careers into which such children chiefly pass 
During my experience m testing vocational misfits at the 
National Institute of ludu stnal Psycho logy -1 never found 
a single man or woman" of whatever age, whose mental 
ratio was below 85, s ucceeding m work which is ordinarily 
supposed to require a ratio of 100 or more’- The dull 
child, therefore, seems irretrievably condemned to take up 
some type of occupation that never demands a full quotient 
of inteUigence. 

Now let us turn to the after-careers of children who, 
though backward, were not duU Here the number of 
reports I have so far been able to obtain are too few for 
detailed statistical analysis they amount only to 63 in 
all ® But, so far as they go, the records differ but little 
from those of ordinary elementary school children. It might 
have been expected that none would obtain or keep posts 
entailing an average measure of educational attainments 
But, as a matter of fact, since they left school, several have 
made up foi their lack of progress in the classroom. None 
of them, indeed, has risen to a professional or academic 
career , and only a few have taken up clerical work. But 
in business, in trade, and in technical or executive work, 
their posts, as judged by salary, degree of responsibility, 
and the like, have been httle if at all inferior to those of the 
other children from the same social class. Seventeen, for 
example, woiked their way up to class III or IV ® in my 

^ For the division of occupations into categories according to the degree 
of intelligence required, see Burt and others, A Study tn Vocattonal Guidance 
(Reports of Industrial Fatigue Research Board, No 33, H M Stationery 
Office, 1926, pp 16 et seq) 

“ One of my research-students is investigating the after-careers of both 
bachward and dull upon a more intensive scale, with a control group of 
normal children , and a more valid comparison wiU be available when lus 
data are completed 

“ Skilled, highly skdled, or clerical work shop assistants, dressmakers, cabi- 
net-makers, mechanics, ’bus drivers, typists, and the like Qoc cit sup , p 16) 
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list of vocational categories Perhaps the additional interest 
taien in their case, and the special eiideavouis made to 
improve their skill and attainments just before they passed 
out from school, have tended largely to level them up. 
But I could cite seveial individuals who remained hopelessly 
backward to the end of their last school term and yet did 
well in after-life. 

S;pectfic Educational AbiltUes . — ^These facts and these 
considerations emphasize the supreme necessity for dis- 
covering first of all the inn ate int elligence of the backward 
child ^ If his intelligence is itself relatively weak, then the 
prospects are gloomy not only for his work at school but 
for ins future career as well. If, however, his inteUigence 
is up to the normal standard, then other causes may be 
^suspected, and should so far as possible be cleared from his 
pathy 

Accordingly, wherever there is a marked discrepancy 
between the child’s educational attainments, on the one 
hand, and his abihty as revealed by tests, on the other, 
wherever, that is to say, his accomphshment ratio is well 
below 100, there it is imperative that the investigation 
should be pushed a step or two farther In the simpler 
cases inquiry outside the school may quickly bring to light 
some adverse factor in the child’s external surroundings — 
hardships at home, for instance, such as we have glanced 
at in the preceding chapters. Other cases wiU certainly 
arise from time to time where nothing of this sort can be 
discovered, and some unexplored possibility must be con- 
sidered. Home conditions, bodily health, school attend- 
ance, and the hke, aU may prove perfectly sound. The 
cause, therefore, is manifestly mental, yet the ordinary 
mental testing has so far disclosed nothing amiss. In him- 
self the child seems bright enough. What reason, then, 
can be suggested for his backwardness at school f 

Let us look for a moment at the figures. Among the 
bacbvard groups here studied the child’s educational 

1 attainments fell 15 or more points below his mental ratio 
in 26 per cent, of the cases, and lo or more points below 
in as many as 43 per cent. Now in this latter batch there 
were 29 per cent, (reckomng.the percentage stiU on the 
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basis of the entire group) in whom the lack of educational 
progress could be explained by non-mental factors such as 
I have just enumerated This leaves 14 per cent, of the 
total number in whom the backwardness stdl remains 
unexplained. 

The next step is, therefore, self-evident, though seldom 
carried out in practice. We must extend our search to 
mental causes of a more specific nature Already one or 
two of my readers may have felt disposed to doubt whether 
intelligence and educable capacity can always be identified. 
Is It not conceivable that the child’s mental age may 
measure one form of ability, while his educational age 
measures another, each depending at bottom on entirely 
different mental functions ? May it not be that school 
work, hke so many other forms of work, requires certain 
speciahzed gifts, or some peculiar bent or aptitude ? 

To the conception of a special scholastic talent I am 
quite ready to subscribe. But I should quahfy it in two 
ways.<;; 2 l^i^st, I maintain that general intelligence is always ^ 
requisite as well. And, secondly, I should insist that the 
special aptitude for schoohng is not a single, simple capacity, 
but a highly complex resultant — the effect of different 
intellectual abihties and of various temperamental traits-^ 
an amalgam, not a pure primordial element That beiifg 
so, a prolonged research may be needed to analyse where 
precisely the weakness of the compound lies. 

The first and most obvious line to follow will be to sift 
over the child’s achievements in each of the scholastic tests 
considered one by one, and to note whether his perfor- 
mances are uniformly poor, or whether he is far more 
backward in one direction than in the others Time and 
again the comparison will show that, although a child may 
have failed to make headway in one or two particular sub- 
jects, in the rest he is nearly up to standard All such cases 
raise the question we are now propounding in its sharpest 
form, and constitute some of the most perplexing problems 
with which the teacher has to deal. Tommy A., for 
example, aged lo^-, is quite able to do the sums that are 
taught in standard IV, and is inteUigent enough to hold 
his own in aU the oral lessons of his class , his reading, 
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however, is barely equal to that of an average seven-year-old 
in standard I Lizzie B., aged i2i and working in standard 
VI, can read, spell, and write Enghsh compositions, in a 
way that would do credit to any girl in her standard ; but 
her arithmetic is appaUing, as poor as that of the little 
eight -year-olds in standard II, What can be the reason 
for this singular unevenness ? And what is the teacher to 
do for such anomalous youngsters as these ? 

Specific Psychological Abilities or ‘ Group Factors ’ — ^To 
the psychologist actual examples of this type are of deep 
theoretical interest. They substantiate in a concrete way 
the hypothesis deduced from a purely statistical analysis 
of experimental results. As I have already intimated, a 
child’s educational attainments appear to depend, not 
only upon general inteUigence — ^the common factor entering 
into every form of intellectual work — ^but also upon certain 
more hmited capacities, differing for different subjects. 
What are the particular capacities which the statistical 
data suggest ? As applied to the results of scholastic tests, 
the method’ of partial correlation discloses at least four 
specialized abilities, each of direct importance in the 
lelementary classroom . arithmetical, verbal, literary, and 
manual Of aU these ‘ specific ’ or ‘ group ’ factors (as 
they are variously termed) the arithmetical is the best 
established. The various forms of ar ithm etical work seem 
to constitute a single group of al lied activities , and profi- 
ciency in one branch is correlated with proficiency in the others 
specifically — ^that is, to a degree which cannot be explained 
entirely by the general factor of inteUigence. Reading 
an d spell ing form a seco nd semi-inde pendent group of 
subjects, involving yet another specialized ability • it may 
be described as n verbal o r linguistic factor. A third group, 
not entirely unrelatedtothe second, comprises those subjects 
in which composition plays a part essa y writing , the study 
of English literature, of history, of geography, of informa- 
tional subjects generaUy, all require what may be called 
a h terary iagt or. Fourthly, abihty in dr awing, in hand- 
writing, and in vario us form^ of Tamb^rk g o closely 
together, and imply the existence of a manuffL-hctox. 
In addition to these four, there is a small amount of evidence 
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for other special factors entering into subsidiary branches 
of the cuiripulum • mecha mcal ability, musical abihty, 
and perhaps the pictorial forms of aesthetic appreciation 
and artistic executionj^seem to rest each upon pecuhar 
factors of their own^ 

The practical bearing of this hypothesis is clear. To excel 
in arithmetic the pupil needs, not merely a high degree 
of general intelligence, but also a high degree of the specific 
aptitude for worlang with numbers. Conversely, to be 
backward in arithmetic may mean that the child is lacking 
either in general intelhgence or in the specific aptitude, or 
possibly m both Similarly for all other specialized forms 
of intellectual work Moreover, the fact that individual 
case-studies so often furnish examples of precisely those 
localized types of backwardness which the theory demands 
IS itself a valuable corroboration. Thus the work of the 
statistical psychologist at once explains, and is confirmed 
by, the work of the practical psychologist in the school and 
in the clinic In every case, therefore, it becomes of vital 
importance to determine whether the child’s educational 
disabihty is general or specific, and never to assume off- 

1 For simplicity I have described each as a specialized ‘ ability ’ But every 
one of these specialized abilities is no doubt lugldy complex — a set of 
abilities, rather than a single or simple capacity The ‘ factors,’ in short, are 
to be regarded as convenient mathematical abstractions, not as concrete 
mental ‘ faculties,’ lodged in separate ‘ organs ’ of the brain For the 
statistical evidence I may refer to my L C C memoranda on Dtstnhuiwn 
and Relations of Educational Abilities (1917), pp 

thus distinguish ‘ types ’ of special disability — the verbal type, the number 
type, the manual type, the memory type, and so on The so-called 
‘ types,’ as I have elsewhere pointed out, are merely tendencies , and the 
degree to which each child tends towards a given ‘ type ’ may in theory 
be measured by correlating, not the tests, but the children Thus, a child 
suffering from verbal disability is usually worst in spelling tests, nearly as 
bad in tests of composition, and not quite so bad in tests of reading , he 
will doubtless be worseintests of problem arithmetic thannn tests of mechanical 
arithmetic, but better in both of these than in any of the literary sub3ects 
The child suffering from defective memory is usually worst in speUing and 
m mechanical arithmetic The order of difficulty for the different subjects 
IS thus different for the different types, and forms as it were a pattern 
characteristic of each one These peculiarities, however, can perhaps be 
brought out best by plotting the test results for each child as an educational 
graph or ‘ psychogram ’ (cf he cit , p 65, fig 9, for illustrative instances) 
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hand that he will be incapable of progiess in all other 
directions because he is backward in one 

With the ultimate causes of disability in arithmetic and 
in reading I propose to deal in a later volume Here I am 
concerned with these speaalized defects only in so far as 
they themselves are liable to cause an apparent backward- 
ness all round. Among the children examined in London 
during the present inquiry there were at least twenty cases 
where the general backwardness was attributable to a 
specific disabihty in reading, and at least ten where it was 
attributable to a specific disabihty in arithmetic — pro- 
portions of 5’2 per cent and 2"6 per cent respectively ^ 

How does this come about ? Why should a disability 
in one subject spread to all the rest ? The case-histories 
will generally unfold the answers to these questions. 

In the elementary school, children are not re-classified 
for different subjects . the abihty of any one child is 
tacitly supposed to be much the same for every subject of 
the time-table. Hence there is a temptation to allocate 
each pupil according to his weakest subject, particularly if 
that subject depends on collective teaching. Winnie, in 
reading and composition, is quite equal to standard V, 
but her arithmetic is barely that of standard III, so she is 
sent to standard III for aU subjects. Walter’s reading is 
little better than that of an infant of seven , but, although 
in arithmetic, and indeed in every other subject except 
perhaps speUing, he could make the same progress as a 

1 Strictly speabng, I understand by specific disability in one scliool subject 
a mental age for that subject of less than 85 per cent of the child’s average 
attamments in all other educational subjects Thus, whether his chrono- 
logical age was 6, 8, or 10, a child whose educational age in arithmetic was 
8 4, and whose educational age m reading, speUing, composition, writing, 
drawing, and handwork averaged 10 o, would be termed speaficaUy backward 
m arithmetic With the backward readers speUmg is ignored in calculating 
the average educational age, since a backwardness in reading is almost 
automatically followed by a backwardness in speUing 

In dealmg with a backward group, however, the diagnosis has usually 
to be made from a study of each chUd’s school history, not merely from a 
companson of his educational attainments at the tune he is tested for, 
as I have pointed out above, backwardness in special subjects tends gradually 
to produce a backwardness aU round In point of fact, the figures m the 
text probably underestimate the number of cases due to causes of this kind 
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normal lad of eleven, he likewise refnains in standard I foi 
everything. To keep these two down in a class which is 
two or three standards below their general level simply 
because there is one particular lesson in which they cannot 
get on, may at first sight seem grossly unfair , yet, if they 
are placed in a standard that corresponds with their attain- 
ments in other studies, what can they do during the hours 
for reading or arithmetic ? Unless the teacher can give 
them individual attention or at least arrange for them to 
do individual work, they are hkely to idle, and will certainly 
be unable to keep pace with the rest. As a consequence, 
in spite of its apparent injustice, promotion goes usually by 
the pupil’s poorest subject, not by his average or his best , 
and a child who is backward in one branch of the cuinculum 
is kept back for aU the others Should his disabihty be 
severe and his progress slow, in course of time he may drop 
so far behind his fellows that some fresh teacher, unaware 
of his past history, thinks the boy is dull all round and 
perhaps even mentally deficient. Indeed, among the cases 
referred to me on grounds of suspected mental deficiency 
I find quite an appreciable proportion suffering from’ 
nothing but limited and specialized disabihties of thel 
kind I have described — ^backwardness in arithmetic and 
number, for example, or (most frequently of all) a disability 
in reading. 

^Backwardness m arithmetic appears as a cause of general 
retardation chiefly among the older pupils, and particularly 
among the girls') In many schools promotion stdl goes 
mainly by the results of the terminal examinations in this 
subject. It IS the easiest to test ; and the standards of 
attainment at each age of school life are well defined and 
fairly well known. Further, in arithmetic the elementary 
syllabus forms a consecutive whole in which each phase rests 
upon the last, hke a pyramid of graduated boxes. To 
skip one stage is to imperil the remainder. Accordingly, 
in the higher classes more especially, where teaching has 
passed beyond the four fundamental processes, independent 
work on paper becomes almost an impossibihty, unless the 
pupil can follow the explanations of the new rules ; and 
each new rule in its turn presupposes a thorough grasp 
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of the preceding. Hence awkward complications would 
ensue from moving up a child, however bright, to a standard 
where the arithmetic was beyond his present reach — ^where 
he would be required, for example, to start decimals although 
he had not yet mastered long division and ordinary fractions 
^ As a result, a child of twelve or thirteen may often be kept 
^ down in standard IV or V because of his weakness in 
Nsums, no matter how advanced his knowledge may be in 
I other branches of the curriculum 

^ Backwardness iiLreading would seem to be almo st twm e. 
as commo n as backwardness , im-ar-ithmetic. certainly among 
the retarded groups. Here it was found more frequently 
amon g the boys th arL^mong^the girls. In the control 
group no cases whatever were observed among the girls ^ 
y A disabihty in reading operates in a more general way 
than a disability in arithmetic From the earliest years the 
child IS heavily handicapped If he cannot read a word, 
he IS not likely to spell it , and if he cannot spell, he is 
hopelessly at a loss in written composition. Further, the 
poor reader wiU eventually become backward in arithmetic 
as well, simply because he cannot make out the problems 
written on the board or printed in his textbool^For a 
similar reason, as time goes on he will fall behind in all other 
studies that depend upon book-work— geography, history, 
and even nature-study*^'n3~^science — ^mdeedV wherever 
reading, note-taking, and essay-writing are required. And 
finally, whether the disabdity be in reading or arithmetic, 
the fact that the boy is marked out as a dunce, be it only 
in a single branch, is a sufficient ground for complete 
discouragement, and may be enough to engender in his 
mind a cordial dislike for school and aU that has to do with 

^ Tlie proportion of cases in the control group cannot be taken as demon- 
strating the proportions obtaining in the geneial school population The 
wider surveys I have made indicate that limited disabilities extreme enough 
to fall within my definition are much rarer than might be supposed , but 
m the particular social classes from which the control group, hke the 
backward, were drawn, such disabihties, especially m reading, would seem 
to be somewhat more common than they are in the population taken as a 
whole I may add that there appear to be racial as well as social and sex- 
differences m this respect Among Jewish children, for example, a speafic 
disability in reading is very seldom found (see above, p 219). 
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It, more particularly when every subject m his time-table 
IS m the hands of the same master. 

^^oth these abilities — treading and calculation — ^are ac- 
quired abilities^ Though fundamental in education, they 
are not fundamental for the psychologist How far they 
rest on some inborn capacity to deal with words or with 
figures as such is an issue that cannot be dehberated here 
Certainly, however, there are other capacities of the mind, 
stiU more elementary and almost certainly innate, which 
are intrinsically involved in the daily work of the classroom. 
Defects in such capacities may hinder progress not only in 
these two subjects but also in school instruction generally. 
We must, therefore, proceed to consider what specific 
incapacities, inborn rather than acquired, can be identified 
and measured, and how far they conduce to general 
backwardness. 



CHAPTER XIII 
INTELLECTUAL FACTORS 
B. Special Disahihties : Perceptual 

Elementary Specific Capacities . — ^The psychology of 
special abilities is unfortunately still in its infancy. AH 
psychologists, even those who deny the existence of general 
intelligence, appear to admit the existence of specific 
aptitudes. But what precisely these aptitudes are, and 
how specific their effects may be, are problems on which 
there is as yet but scanty evidence. At the moment the 
trend of the best psychological opimon is to distrust the 
hypothesis of so-called ‘ faculties ’ — ^general powers of 
observation, attention, memory, and the r^st — and to hold 
that intellectual functions are far more speciahzed and 
restricted than teachers, medical writers, and even psycho- 
logists themselves, have hitheito assumed.^ 

We should, therefore, beware of hasty generalizations. 
Before invohng some supposedly simple defect m verbal 
capacity or in manual dexterity to explain some particular 
case, or before putting down a child’s poor progress to sheer 
lack of memory or attention, we must inquire whether the 
analysis cannot be carried still further. Every one of the 
separate capacities to which popular speech has given a 
special name appears to be but partly independent of the 
rest , and each is undoubtedly complex. On the other 
hand, capacities that are genuinely self-contained seem 
in most cases to be remarkably specific. Accordingly, to 
discover that a child’s disability is locahzed and not wide- 

1 I have endeavoured to review the evidence up to date in my pamphlet 
on The Measurement of Mental Capacities (Henderson Trust Lectures, 
No VI, Oliver & Boyd) A more thorough and more technical discussion 
of the whole subject will be found m Spearman’s recent Abilities of Man 
(MacmiUan, 1927) 
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spread is only the first prehminary move m the unravelling 
of his trouble , and to disentangle and investigate all other 
essential abihties besides his general intelligence will 
evidently be a long, elaborate, and decidedly formidable 
task. 

Analysis of Special Disabilities . — ^Let us suppose, then 
that we are faced with a backward pupil whose intelligence 
IS perfectly normal Ebs home circumstances are excellent ; 
he has attended regularly at school ; his health and physical 
development are sound, and his temperament stable , he is 
known to be a keen and conscientious plodder , and there 
IS nothing whatever in his history to account for his poor 
achievements. It is obvious that, intelhgent as he is, his 
efforts must be continually frustrated by some unsuspected 
obstacle that keeps him from mastering his work How 
are we to proceed ? 

The ideal plan would be this. We should examine his 
special intellectual activities in turn, begmning with the 
most elementary processes first of aU, such as those of 
sense-perceptio® and the simpler motor reactions, and then 
working progressively upwards to the highest levels— the 
processes of logical thought and reasomng For a com- 
plete psychological examination, every conceivable capacity 
should be tested, and the results expressed in exact quan- 
titative terms. So full a programme is impracticable. 
For many functions of the mind we have as yet no standard- 
ized methods of measurement, and most of the existing 
methods are far too cumbersome for use outside the labora- 
tory. Nevertheless, for the more important of the intel- 
lectual processes called into play in the classroom, a few 
simple tests are already available , and, though it is often 
doubtful whether such tests really isolate the capacities 
after which they are famiharly named, they enable us to 
watch more clearly certain aspects of the mind at work, 
in defimte and comparable situations. 

I shah, have space only to touch upon the simplest and 
the most suggestive , and I shall summarize very briefly 
both the methods and the results. For the mam investiga- 
tion described in this volume a number of tests were selected 
as being likely to elicit special disabdities of this kind. It 
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was not, however, feasible to apply them to every single child 
in the backward and the normal groups. They, were used 
primarily as a means of examimng particular cases — children 
in whom specific disabilities were suspected or in whom 
no other ground for backwardness could be discovered 
But, for the sake of comparison, fairly representative 
samples were also tested among both the backward and the 
control group These were mainly older children , and, 
with most of the tests, about fifty boys and fifty girls were 
examined from each of the groups By application to 
median children outside the experimental groups, the 
results were first of all standardized in the ordinary way ; 


TABLE XXIII lESTS OF SPECIAL INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 
Average Performances m Mental Ratios 



Control Group 

Backward 


Boys 

Girls 

Average 

Boys 

Girls 

Average 

/ Visual Perception 

981 

96 1 

971 

970 

95 9 

965 

Auditory Perception 

94 4 

976 

960 

894 


90 2 

Scope of Attention 

95 4 

945 

94 9 

83 9 

88 6 

873 

Duration of Attention 

962 

95 7 

95 9 

863 

834 

849 

Speed of Association 

Mechanical Memory (Immediate) 



90 1 

82 8 

880 


980 


99 I 

83 7 

845 

841 

Mechanical Memory (Delayed) 

93 7 

969 

95 3 

772 

791 

782 

Logical Memory (Immediate) 

94 5 

980 

963 

81 8 

872 

845 

Logical Memory (Delayed) 

960 

979 

969 

82 3 

855 

83 9 

Reasonmg 

93 1 

942 

93 6 

783 

761 

772 


and mental ratios and percentages were then calculated for 
the selected samples (see Tables XXIII and XXIV) ’• 
According to the usual principle, we should regard a child 
as technically backward in the capacity tested if his per- 

^ Except for tlie cases of special disability, which I nearly always tested 
personally, a large amount of the testing — ^particularly the routine work 
necessary for standardization — ^was carried out by research-students, or 
students specializing in educational psychology, at the London Day Traimng 
College (now the Institute of Education) I have to express my thanks to 
them for the ready way in which they co-operated in the research It 
was, however, designed merely as a prehminary and tentative investigation, 
to ascertain how far these speaahzed tests were likely to yield results of 
theoretical or practical value The data here recorded, therefore, cannot 
be regarded as highly prease 
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formances were poorer than those of a child having less 
than 85 per cent of his own chronological age. Naturally, 
however, there is often a close correlation between the 
measurements in these tests and the child’s general intelh- 
gence. Hence it becomes necessary to make some allowance 
for a lack of intelligence with those who are definitely dull. 
I have, therefore, adopted the following broad criterion. 
I have recorded a child as suffering from a specific disability 
in these particular processes if his performances are poorer 
than those of a child having less than 85 per cent, of 
his mental age ^ Calculated on this basis the percentages 
for both groups are given in Table XXIV (p. 468) Were 
my cases more numerous, it would have been desiiable to 
divide the retarded into two sub-groups — ^the dull and the 
backward respectively — ^and, in particular, to tabulate 
separate figures for the incidence of specific disabihties 
among the latter Unfortunately, however, the two sub- 
groups would be here too small for a thorough statistical 
comparison. Except in one or two rare instances, the 
differences so reached, though frequently suggestive, have a 
probable error much too high to render a more detailed tabu- 
lation worth while until further data have been collected 
In the tables and in the text I shall record and discuss 
the test-results under short psychological headings But 
It wdl, as a rule, be unwise to conclude that these headings 
are anything more than convenient titles under which 

^ The word ‘ disability ’ is not used to imply anything morbid or patho- 
logical I should prefer the word ‘ difference ’ But some differences 
favoui, and others hindei, the work of the school child, and the word 
‘ disability ’ is here employed as a serviceable term to designate the latter 
I should explain that fifteen years ago, when this investigation was planned, 
I anticipated more from the actual test-measurements than I have since 
learned can be deduced As time went on, I found the practical hints 
furnished by the tests about each individual cluld far more suggestive than 
the quantitative data obtained for the groups as a whole For tlus reason, 
and owing to the pressure of other work, the somewhat elaborate programme 
for statistical comparison has been greatly cui tailed Statistical comparisons 
in the future wiU, it is dear, be forced to proceed, not by studying large 
and complex problems in the mass, but by making intensive studies of 
particular points and special aspects. I hope, however, that the preliminary 
survey given here may prove enhghtenmg both to the practical teacher 
and to the theoretical investigator 
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Table xxiv percentage of children backward in 

SPECIFIC INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES / 



1 Control Group 

1 Backward, 









Correlatioi 


Boys 

Girls 

Average 

Boys 

Girls 

Average 










Educational 








Reading 

2 O 

0 0 


66 

38 

5 2 

38 

Arithmetic 

05 


0 8 

I 6 

3 5 

2 6 


Psychological 

Visual Perception 

2 6 

35 

3 I 

42 

5 6 

49 


Auditory Perception 


54 

8 I 

232 

13 6 

18 4 

28 

Scope of AttenUon 
Duration of 

36 

40 

38 

124 

10 I 

II 3 

31 

Attention 

3 I 

46 

38 

ri 9 

152 

13 5 

37 

Speed of Association 
Mechanical Memory 

188 

96 

142 

195 

126 

16 I 

04 

(Immediate) 
Mechamoal Memory 

10 

ro 

ro 

104 

66 

85 

51 

(Delayed) 

IS 


13 


II 6 

14 6 

60 

Reasomng 




.3 

131 

10 7 

57 


certain facts can be grouped. Even where the existence 
of a specific and independent capacity may be vahdly 
assumed, one or two tests would scarcely suffice to measure 
it. A brief description of such tests, however, will serve 
several purposes : it will elucidate better than any formal 
defimtion the nature of the mental processes involved and 
the meaning the psychologist attaches to such words as 
attention, memory, and the hke , and it will help the teacher 
to understand the hnes upon which future psychological 
studies are likely to proceed. To the more regular workers 
in these fields the actual use of such tests will not only afford 
a ready starting-point for exploring the child’s mind in 
certain well-defined directions , it wiU also aid them to keep 
their standards of comparison more nearly umform. But 
the measurement of mental functions is here the least 
valuable and the least trustworthy part of all such 
experiments. The supplementary tests that I shall sug- 
gest are to be regarded rather as handy devices for ob- 
serving the child at work. Seeing in the concrete his 
mode of attack, noting his errors, finding the reason for 
his slips, getting him to explain the special points that 
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bother him, trying first this approach, then that, and watch- 
ing which fails and which is successful, all this will shed a far 
clearer light on his mental disabilities than routine measure- 
ments and quantitative results. It is much more by these 
incidental clues than by a mere comparison of figures and 
norms that we can hope eventually to track down the real 
source of the trouble in any particular case ; and it is with 
this mam object in view that I shall briefly describe some 
of the simpler methods here ^ 

Sense-Perception . — ^The simplest and most fundamental 
processes of all — ^those of sensation on the one hand and 
of movement on the other — vte. have aheady discussed. 
Tests of vision, of hearing, of muscle sense, and of motor 
desterity and quickness, have been described in the previous 
chapters. With the intelligent child who learns little or 
nothing in the classroom one of the first questions to be 
asked is — ^how far can he see and hear the things he is 
expected to learn ? Hitherto we have dealt with sight and 
hearing as if they supplied nothing but mere sensations 
we have treated the tests as physical tests rather than as 
mental tests, because our primary concern was to discover 
defects in the bodily sense-organ. 

In practical life, however, seeing and hearing imply very 
much more than possessing sound eyes and ears The 
sensations they yield have first to be interpreted , and what 
18 popularly called sensation is really sense-perception. 
When we look at a picture or listen to a voice, what in 
the end we actually perceive depends quite as much on the 
contribution of the brain or mind as upon the mere sensory 
impressions picked up by the external sense-organ. 

^ In conneiaon with, the above inquiry, several of my research-students 
at the Institute of Education have endeavoured to standardize such tests 
and to determine their value in relation to the speaal subjects of the curricu- 
lum among these I may mention more particularly the work of Miss 
Gertrude Hume on reading, of Miss Ehzabeth Wheeler on arithmetic, 
and of Dr F J SchoneU on spelling. Their original investigations are fuUy 
described in theses as yet unpubhshed , but the theses are accessible at the 
University to those who wish to consult them Dr SchoneU has recently 
reviewed the whole problem in a series of brief articles contributed to the 
Tear Book of Education for 1934 (reprinted in The Testing of Intelligence, 
edited by H R Hamley, Evans Bros , 1935, pp 80-113) 
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Thus a child’s eyesight may be perfectly normal ; yet 
he may still fail to discriminate the various forms and shapes 
that confront him in his oidinary school work. He may 
confuse such printed letters as H and N, b and d, f and q, 
or an s written correctly and an s written mirrorwise^ 
Most frequently this springs, not from any defective acuity 
in the eye itself, but rather from some trouble over analysing 
and distinguishing the tiny complicated patterns that the 
eye can focus quite clearly. Similarly, when the child 
tries to compare or analyse the words that he hears — 
as, for example, in thmkmg out their spelhng — much the 
same difficulty of discrimination may arise , hence, once 
again, perceptual discrimination has to be considered 
apart, over and above the mere acuity of hearing. 

Observation — ^In everyday life, visual perception as thus 
defined forms the essential element in what is popularly 
called observation. We contrast the observant with the 
unobservant man. The marks, the clues, the tell-tale 
signs, were equally visible to Dr Watson and to Sherlock 
Holmes and the best of spectacles would not have helped 
the good doctor to appreciate what he was looking at but 
failed to see. 

Tests for measuring the powei of observation have been 
attempted by several psychologists. The best-known are 
those of Binet These have frequently been applied to 
school children. A picture representing some interesting 
scene, or some simple object like a box of matches or a 
post-marked stamp, is placed before the cbld , and he is 
asked to describe it Sometimes a number of objects or 
pictures are pasted on a card ; the card is exposed for half 
a minute, and the child has then to write down all that 
he saw. The method is reminiscent of the tray of articles 
used for traimng Kim in Rudyard Kipling’s story. In 
my own investigation I have used first a picture-test and 
secondly a card of objects, following in either case the 
procedure standardized by Whipple ® The results of these 

* Cf sup , pp 350 et seq 

“ See Test 31 (‘ Descnption of an Object, Method I ’ — ^with oral instead 
of -written narrative, supplemented by an interrogatory, along the hues of 
Test 32B) and Test 32A (Report-test with Binet’s card of objects) 
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tests were collated with, notes on each child’s apparent 
power of obseivation as displa7ed in the course of other 
tests and during the whole examination. 

Judged the average performances and the general 
percentages^ there was no great difference between the 
normal and the retarded Indeed, the dull often proved 
far quicker in such tests than their intelhgence would have 
led one to expect. The London street-arab learns to use 
his eyes , and his smartness in this diiection map sometimes 
lead others to imagine that he is bright all round. No clear 
examples of specific deficiency were observed To some 
extent, too, the weaknesses revealed by these tests were not 
so much difficulties in perception as in verbal desciiption 
even when the dull child is sharper than the normal child 
over noticing points in the picture, he may at times be far 
more clumsy in putting what he sees into words 

In a few anomalous cases, however, the individual results 
were highly instructive , and here the children’s successes 
were almost as significant as their failures. In the first 
place, I repeatedly found the test-performance of great 
help in explaining hints and comments dropped by the 
parents or teachers. Time after time, especially with the 
very young, a teacher would report that a backward child 
‘ showed great cleverness in observation,’ or a parent would 
declare that her boy ‘ was quite ’cute and shrewd over 
noticing practical things ’ , and these gleams of brightness 
were erroneously taken as proof of a high, all-round ability 
which the child refused to apply to his regular work in 
school. In such a case the child’s success with these par- 
ticular tests would often confirm the teacher’s impressions , 
but, being specific, or at any rate yielding very different 
results from the tests of general inteUigence, they served 
to correct his mistaken deduction. Secondly, not only 
in these instances, but also in others where the child’s 
powers of observation had remained unnoticed, the findings 
would often point with no uncertain finger towards a 
fruitful line of approach along which the child’s instruction 
might hopefully proceed. Where, on the other hand, an 
apparent weakness was revealed, it seemed sometimes to 
‘ See above. Tables XXIII and XXIV, pp 466 and 468 
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explain the astonishing ignorance of the everyday world 
around him that the child regularly showed in the classroom. 
With these children the underlying defect was usually tem- 
peramental rather than intellectual they were, for the most 
part, absent-minded introverts, living largely m a umverse 
of their own. In others the defect seemed closely related 
to the peculiar difficulties the child experienced in reading. 
For the perception of letter-shapes and word-forms, how- 
ever, a special set of tests was employed which I need not 
here discuss.^ All through a clear sex-difference was noted, 
and, indeed, was far more marked than the difference be- 
tween the retai ded and the normal groups In general, the 

observation of the boys was more accurate in its content 
and wider m its range than the girls’. Tests of observa- 
tion, however, are already familiar to teachers in the 
infants’ department ; and accordingly I need say little 
more to urge their value as a mode of approach in studying 
the backward child * 

A nalysts of Sounds. — ^What I am tempted to call observa- 
tion through the ear, as distinct from observation through 
the eye, is a capacity which is but little cultivated in ordinary 
everyday hfe. Everyone is expected to recognize a familiar 
book when it is placed on a shelf among others ; but even 
teachers of music may fail to pick out a familiar tune — 
‘ God save the King,’ for example — ^when played in an 
inner part. During childhood auditory perception has 
a vitally important role in learning to speak, read, and 
spell, and, indeed, in grasping verbal instructions and oral 
lessons generally . yet it is rarely tested in the schoolroom 

Instructive tests may be modelled on the exercises used 
by phoneticians for what they term ear-traimng. A graded 
list of nonsense-words — increasing in length and com- 
plexity — IS called out to the child, and he has to repeat 

^ When the material to be observed consists of meaningless objects and 
arbitrary symbols differing bnt little in shape, the dull and backward are 
often much below the average But a description of the modified tests 
belongs rather to an analysis of specific backwardness in reading 

“ For a detailed and interesting account of such tests, applied to London 
school children, see W H Winch, Children's Perceptions An Exfenmental 
Study of Observation and Report in School Children (1914). 
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or write what he thinis he heard. In class-exercises for 
older students phonetic S7mbols are used. With the 
young, and particularly with the dull and backward, to 
write the sound from dictation, even when ordinary letters 
of the alphabet are allowed, greatly complicates the difficulty 
of the task Accordingly, in the tests I have employed for 
this purpose the child is first asked simply to repeat the 
sounds , and then (since incorrect repetition might result 
from motor inaccuracy as well as from auditory inaccuracy) 
he is asked to listen to pairs of nonsense-words and to 
judge whether they are identical or slightly different , and 
finally, merely as a supplementary exercise, he is asked to 
write them down as best he can. 

Amongthose who were merely backward, three of the more 
intelligent children were discovered to be singularly obtuse 
in analysing the spoken sounds that they heard. They 
omitted or inserted sounds , they interchanged the order , 
and they seemed to experience a curious difficulty in con- 
necting audible sounds with written symbols Among the 
dull this last peculiarity was noted more frequently still * it 
may be, of course, a difficulty of association rather than of 
mere auditory analysis With the dull, however, the absence 
of meamng in the auditory test-material proved an added 
source of confusion , many were very apt to assimilate 
the nonsense-words to sensible words in their accustomed 
vocabulary This possibly accounts for the high percentage 
of deficiencies for auditory perception as contrasted with 
visual perception shown in Table XXIV (p. 468) as I have 
already implied, the dullard, when required to discriminate 
meaningless visible material (as distinct from the intelligible 
pictures or familiar objects chiefly used in my tests), may 
be almost as poor with the eye as he is with the ear 
Of those who seemed to be specifically defective in 
auditory perception, the majority were children already 
known to be backward in reading A few had been 
independently noted by their teachers as ‘ slow in the 
uptake ’ • apparently they found it hard to comprehend 
any explanation or instruction conveyed to them by speech.’^ 
^ An interesting case of this type was noted, not among school children, 
but in a college student this man complained that he followed lectures, 
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Several showed minor defects of speech themselves — mostly 
defects of pronunciation suggestive of muddled rather than 
weak hearing Of those picked out by this test a small 
proportion proved to be on further study instances of what 
I have described already as high-note deafness How far 
such deafness is due to a defect of the ear and how far it 
is of central origin, is unknown probably the causes diSer 
m different cases4 

A defimte auditory test along the lines just explained 
above is strongly to be recommended for practical use in 
the school It forms an invaluable supplement to the usual 
tests for hearing Children whose performances appear 
to be well below the average should be referred for 
expert examination by a specialist to check the possibility 
not only of defective acuity but also of deafness for high 
tones. 

IllustraUve Case . — ^The shortcomings revealed by these 
different tests for visual and auditory perception no doubt 
have a mixed and variable origin. In some cases they may be 
due simply to an habitual lack of attention to the type of 
material involved, springing perhaps from a lack of mterest 
or pleasure in it. In other cases, by no means numerous it 
must be admitted, the defect seems to run m famihes , and 
there is at least a frima facie ground for suspecting here 
and there the inheritance of some underlying disability. 
I may perhaps usefully recount a somewhat remarkable 
example which may illustrate the problems that are com- 
monly raised, and generally remain unsolved, in work with 
children of this type. 

The boy in question was not one of the backward children 
analysed for the purposes of this research. He was attending 
a secondary school He had entered at the age of twelve as 
a fee-paying pupil. Six mouths later he was sent to me as 
unfit for a secondary education The master reported 
‘ He has no memory His ignorance even of the most 

and even ordinary conversation, with the greatest difficulty, but could 
grasp the same ideas immediately if he read them in print or writing Similar 
complaints are not uncommon, but in this instance the disabdity was 
extreme On testing him I found him to have remarkably poor auditory 
perception of almost every kmd 

^ See above, pp 249 and 386 
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ordinary facts is astounding. He seems well grounded in 
the rudiments. But his Enghsh compositions are so full 
of absurdities that we think he must be mentally defective.’ 
At home the two points that the parents observed and 
complained of were, first, that the boy ‘ often seems lost — 
he pays no attention when you speak to him ’ , and secondly, 
that his letters to relatives were aU so shockngly misspelt. 
The family doctor, influenced by the recollection of a 
difficult confinement and birth, had suggested that the boy 
might be ‘ word-deaf, owing possibly to the compression 
of the skull ’ 

I examined him first of all with the usual tests of edu- 
cational attainments The salient result was an exceptional 
unevenness in his various performances His best subject 
was arithmetic here he had a mental age, both for 
mechamcal work and problem work, of over thirteen In 
mathematical reasoning he was unexpectedly quick , never- 
theless, from time to time he would offer a ludicrous 
answer which the common sense of a child of seven would 
have been sufficient to reject. In the tests of reading his 
scores were very unequal. His speed and fluency were 
remarkably good, quite up to those of an average boy of 
fourteen. His accuracy, however, was that of a ten-year-old, 
his blunders being for the most part wild guesses at words 
that he did not stop to analyse In tests of comprehension 
he reached a mental age of twelve But this hardly repre- 
sented his true capacity. Abstract matter he could repro- 
duce astomshmgly well ; concrete matter had little interest 
or meamng for him Most of his time at home, I gathered, 
was spent poring over books , but his favourite literature 
consisted, not of fiction, but of scientific or philosophical 
works borrowed from his father’s library. 

In Enghsh composition he acquitted himself quite as 
well as a normal child of thirteen The subject set was 
‘ School ’ , and this he discussed, not from first-hand 
experience, but in an aloof and abstract fashion as a social 
institution Here, as elsewhere, all that he wrote was 
studded with mis-speUings — chiefly shps and improvisations 
such as might be made by a youngster of mne or ten His 
handwriting was painfully neat, and as regular and 
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well-formed as that of a youth of fifteen. His drawings 
were more hke the productions of a ten-year-old. The 
execution was good , but there was little detail in what he 
drew, and the parts were ludicrously out of proportion. 
A careful review of these results, it will be seen, yields 
a far clearer picture of the trouble than the inci- 
dental observations of the classroom. Judged by the 
quantitative results, the boy is not really backward, 
though he shows many of the superficial defects of the 
backward child. 

Further testing, more specifically psychological, was 
needed to interpret these various peculiarities. In general 
intelligence his mental age proved to be 13-0 years , and 
in tests of reasomng he did almost as well This yields 
no explanation of his disabihties, but it enables us 
at once to dismiss the master’s mistaken inference So 
far from being mentally defective, the lad is slightly 
above the general average, though not, of course, equal 
to the scholarship winners who formed a fair proportion 
of his school 

Accordingly, we must turn to tests of more specialized 
abilities such as I have been describing By a casual 
examination it would have been difficult to decide whether 
the boy was in any way slow in hearing. Special examina- 
tion was essential. As a matter of fact, on the recommen- 
dation of the family physician, the boy had been taken 
to an ear speciahst, who reported ‘ Hearing normal , 
cerebral deafness possible, but no clear signs observed ’ 
Tests of auditory perception were therefore tried to begin 
with. The results showed that, alike in auditory acuity 
and all forms of auditory perception, the boy’s capacities 
were perfectly normal. Moreover, on gomg into the early 
bstory of the child, the details plainly ruled out the possi- 
bUity of any injury to the brain at birth such as the otologist 
and the family doctor had suspected Indeed, on the 
physical side the boy’s development and general condition 
had always been exceptionally good. In tests of mechamcal 
memory he showed himself remarkably retentive. In tests 
of imagery he appeared to be an audile, but in visualization 
seemed rather weaker than the average boy of his type In 
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short, the only serious defects that could be discovered were 
those revealed by tests involving visual perception. But 
here his failures were most impressive. At every point his 
performances were poorer than those of an average child 
of nine. When shown a picture, he could recall but one 
or two items at most. For example, in the picture- 
completion tests he took little account of the shapes of the 
objects represented nearly always he attempted to fit the 
pieces together by their colour alone. In working out 
Healy Puzzle A, he constantly tried to thrust the larger 
strips into holes that were manifestly too small for them. 
In drawing, when asked to sketch the front of his house, 
he produced a square contaimng six narrow oblongs, set 
in a row, to represent the windows. He knew there were 
six windows, he said, because he had once counted them , 
but he had never noticed that they were arranged, not in 
a row, but in pairs above each other When told to put 
in the door, he failed completely. He was equally lost 
when asked to describe the appearance and the contents 
of his dining-room at home Of what he had seen on the 
way to my office he could remember nothing, and almost as 
little about the streets that he passed through day by day 
on his journey to school. 

The results of these special tests, together with the points 
incidentally noted, explained much that was strange in the 
child’s erratic worL The master was wrong in attributing 
his Ignorance to lack of intelhgence or memory. If it was 
justifiable to generahze at all, the lad should have been 
described as suffering, not from lack of memory, but from 
lack of observation His eyesight was perfect , yet he 
evinced a singular incapacity for perceiving or apperceiving 
the detailed constitution of any concrete object presented 
in visual form. To speak of this incapaaty as a simple 
unitary defect, fundamental and innate, may certainly 
seem rash , yet it is suggestive to note that the mother 
mentioned three other male members of the family — ^the 
boy’s father and two uncles — ^who were, as she put it, 
‘ extraordinarily absent-minded ’ and ‘ could not see what 
was in front of their eyes ’ The father, a clerk with a 
responsible position in a bank, was good enough to submit to 
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some of my tests. He showed much the same shortcomings 
as his boy, and to nearly the same exceptional degree ^ 

With the boy himself the visible aspect of things seemed 
to convey httle or no meaning ; and this in turn had ap- 
parently deprived him of a normal interest in all he saw 
in the everyday hfe around him , hence he had become 
habitually unobservant Partly as a result, partly per- 
haps as a contributing cause, he was leading a solitary, 
dreamy, and introverted hfe, and had grown up woefully 
Ignorant of the simplest aspects of the outside world. 
Though he could argue intelligently on abstract issues, his 
daily perceptions had supphed him with no collection of 
facts by wWch to check his conclusions, and no fund of 
concrete knowledge by which to interpret what he heard 
or read 

It •win be noted that tests such as I have been describing 
depend essentially, not upon the efficiency of the eye or 
the ear itself, but rather upon a power of attentive analysis 
as apphed to visual or to auditory material To perceive 
IS to apperceive , and to discriminate is to attend Hence, 
in watclnng a child’s actual procedure, alike in special 
tests and in the ordinary work of the classroom, it may 
often be observed that where he really seems to fail is not 
in seeing or hearing, but in attending methodically to what 
he sees and hears This is most conspicuous in those 
extremer cases of dullness that border on mental deficiency. 
Such children are, as a rule, singularly slow in the uptake 
and the intake Though the things in front of them arc 
concrete and sensorial, they fail both to apprehend and to 
comprehend. They receive sensoiy impressions, but attach 
no clear meamng to them, nor do they immediately orgamze 
them into any inteUigible whole This |iiggests that our 
tests of perceptual capacities must m part be tests of atten- 
tion, and might well be supplemented by moie direct 
efforts to test attention in and for itself, particularly -with 
concrete or perceptual material. 

' In most cases of this kmd I am inclined to suspect the inheritance of a tem- 
peramental rather than an intellectual peculiarity But here the tests strongly 
suggested that the intellectual disabihty was pnmary However, speculations 
about the inheritance of specific mental traits is nearly always rash 
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Attention . — Of all the alleged elementaiy capacities of 
the mind, the one of which the teacher most frequently 
complains is, in point of fact, attention. Attention, how- 
ever, IS a term of popular psychology which psychologists 
themselves are reluctant to employ. It may mean so many 
different things , and some are disposed to think it means 
nothing at all. Many, I fancy, would question whethei 
there can be any such tiung as an efficient test of attention , 
and not a few would rejoin that every intellectual test is 
of necessity a test of attention, since attention is nothing 
more than the conative aspect of aU cognitive process it 
imphes effort in things inteUectual. 

Accordingly, when a teacher grumbles because a child is 
inattentive, we must ask what exactly the teacher has in 
mind, and more particularly how the child’s inattentiveness 
IS exhibited. Does he seem to be attending to nothing 
whatever, or is it rather that he is attending to the wrong 
things ? The former is more characteristic of the dull; 
the latter of the merely backward But the latter is always 
the commoner fault, and strictly should be called not in- 
attention but rms-attention It is not that the child is 
thinking of nothing at aU, but that his thoughts have got 
shunted into a siding 

A roving mind is by no means rare even among the 
intelligent — ^those alert and versatile youngsters, for ex- 
ample, who promise so much more than they fulfil, 
and, in spite of nimble wits, neither do the work 
nor yet make the progress of which they are really 
capable. Such a child seems always wool-gathering, as 
we say He ought to be listening to the teacher’s ex- 
planation of vulgar fractions and following the figures 
on the blackboard, instead, ‘his eyes are with his 
mind, and tha« is far away’ — watching the sparrows 
outside, whose courtship can be spied through the play- 
ground window, or wondering if his mother will let 
him go to the new thriller at the pictures after tea 
At Its worst this kind of non-attention is to be seen in the 
habitual day-dreamer. The day-dreamer often passes as a 
dunce , but in reahty he is suffering not so much from 
an intellectual as from an emotional disturbance. It is a 
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defect of character rather than of intelligence , and must 

be treated as such ^ 

These things are easier to observe than to measure ; and, 
in spite of constant requests for a ‘ good psychological test 
of attention,’ it is extremely hard to recommend any 
method which will be at once helpful to the teacher and 
reliable in its results. On the other hand, to the trained 
psychologist at the clinic, dealing with a child he has never 
seen before, some of the recognized tests may at times be 
most illuminating. Those usually described as tests of 
attention in psychological manuals relate for the most part 
to one or other of its two mam aspects : its scope and its 
duration 

Tests for the scope of attention measure the extent of 
the child’s powers of simultaneous apprehension. How 
many things can he attend to at once ? Or, more accu- 
rately speaking, how many things can he grasp together 
and organize into a systematic umty f The simplest 
material for this purpose consists of black dots on a white 
background. Lantern-slides may be prepared showing 
four, five, SIX, or more dots, arranged irregularly , and, by 
means of a photographic shutter, each set of dots can be 
flashed on a screen in front of the class : after every exposure 
the children are told to put down on paper the correct 
number of dots, arranged as they were upon the slide. 
Big differences are always found. One child can observe 
no more than five or six dots at once, and then only 
when they are arranged in some simple scheme, like 
the pips on a die or a domino. Anothfer may be able to 
reproduce a dozen dots, however irregularly the pattern 
be composed More complex material may be obtained by 
using letters or figures The same wide differences wiU be 
observed. When a row of letters or a set of figures is 
thrown upon the sheet, some will be able to write down 
only four or five ; others as many as nine or ten. If the 
letters form words, or the words form sentences, a much 
larger number of letters wiU be correctly reproduced. It 
is on record that in a German laboratory one student was 

^ See G H Green, Psychanalysts tn the Classroom (1921), especially 
Chapter II, and Phe Daydream (1923) 
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able to grasp, after a flash lasting one-fiftieth of a second 
only, long words or sentences like ‘ Aufmerksamkeits- 
schwanknng ’ (25 letters) or ‘ Eine Tochter muss ihrem 
Vater gehorchen ’ (34 letters).^ 

To test the children indmduallp instead of together in 
class, a different mode of presentation map be used. The 
letters, words, or patterns of spots can be printed on white 
cards (ladies’ ivory visiting cards are convenient to handle 
and deal) the child is then required to deal the cards, as 
quickly as he can, calling out the number of dots, or whatever 
IS printed on each card. The speed with which the spot- 
cards are dealt will obviously depend on the child’s power 
to grasp each particular group of dots as forming a pattern, 
or system of patterns, indicating a definite number Thus 
the child whose scope of attention is always limited to one 
Item only, and who is unfamiliar with the conventional 
arrangements used on dominoes and playing cards, would 
have to stop and count each single dot.** 

On a more elaborate scale, this power that attention 
confers of holding together in the imnd a -wide and complex 
scheme of component units is indispensable for all the 
higher intellectual processes of the semor classroom. It is 
impossible for the young reader to combine letters into 
syllables, syllables into words, and words into sentences, 
and to read out a consecutive passage of prose intelhgently, 
unless he can do this In arithmetic the same process is 
equally essential. Only by an effort of attention, clearly 
grasping composite wholes, can the child analyse out the 

^ In the laboratory these experiments are performed by means of a special 
appliance known as the tachistoscope, a controllable exposure apparatus 
which exhibits visible material for a fraction of a second only, i e with 
what the photographer would call an instantaneous exposure I have 
described a convenient spot-pattern test, carried out with a portable 
tachistoscope, in my early series of experiments on intelligence at Oxford 
{Brit Journ Psychol , 1909, loc cit su-p , pp 150 et seq ) The test has 
been added to Whipple’s collection in the second edition of his Manual 
(Vol II, pp 290-6, Test 25A) 

2 For fuUer details see my article on ‘Experimental Tests of Higher 
Mental Processes,’ Journ Exp Pei, I, 1911, pp 93 et seq An accessible 
description of the procedure wdl be found in Professor Valentine’s well- 
known little book, ‘The Students Manual on Experimental Psychology in 
Education (1926, pp 102-5). 

16 
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details of a given problem, and re-combine those details 
systematically to yield the solution. 

I have used this test with practically every child m the 
normal and backward groups. For the most part, their 
performances in it showed a close correlation with their 
general intelligence The dull did poorly, but, as a rule, 
no worse than their ppor intelligence would suggest. 
Hence, among those who were dull and backward generally 
I found hardly any clear instances of a specific deficiency, 
disclosed by this test. In two or three of the children who 
were backward primarily in arithmetic — ^young pupils in 
every case — difficulties with the spot-pattern seemed con- 
nected with their weak grasp of number Difficulties with 
printed material were found among those who were back- 
ward primarily in reading , and here the results were 
exceedingly helpful in inchcating the probable source of 
the defect in individual cases But, for the rest, the test 
proved mainly valuable as measuring, so far as any one 
simple test can measure it, and more directly than the 
usual tests of intellectual capacity, the child’s power of 
mental orgamzation, of ‘ noetic synthesis,’ as it has some- 
times been called. No abihty, or aspect of abihty, is more 
essential for school work. 

The correlation of this test with general intelhgence is 
quite high, averaging among normal children of the same 
age ’63 and among the backward *71. Ahke in the back- 
ward and in the normal groups this test showed a remarkably 
high correlation with chronological age , and, when the 
influence of mental age, that is, of geneial intelligence, is 
eliminated, the partial correlation with age rises in both 
cases to approximately i-oo This, if it could be sub- 
stantiated, would be a most informative result It would 
mean that this aspect of attention does not involve any 
speciahzed capacity, but depends solely on the level of 
general development The scope of attention is, indeed, 
very greatly affected by differences in intelligence. But, 
when these are allowed for, its steady improvement ap- 
pears to be the direct expression of mental growth Yet, 
even apart from this experimental confirmation, and simply 
on grounds of general observation and theory, I should be 
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tempted to piopound the view that the chief effect of in- 
creasing age or maturity upon the developing mind is 
progressively to widen and extend its span of apprehension^ 

To measure the duration of attention a different procedure 
has to be employed To the teacher, the duration of a 
child’s attention will seem much more relevant than its 
breadth or scope As we have already observed, inability 
to attend continuously stands out as one of the most 
obtrusive characteristics of the dull and backward pupil. 
His interest may be caught for a moment, but it rambles 
off again His thoughts may be called back to his work ; 
but they rest there only for a second or two, and possess 
no staying-power of their own Usually the teacher reports 
that the child ‘ cannot concentrate,’ by which he means 
that the child cannot concentrate for long he lacks the gift 
of sustained application. 

It IS a drawback of most of the familiar tests of intelli- 
gence that they so seldom make any demand on this par- 
ticular capacity. Scales, for example, hke those of Binet 
and Simon consist of short sharp puzzles and problems, 
which need but a moment’s reflection ; and each question, 
as It succeeds the last, is of itself a sufficient stimulus to 
recall and arrest for another instant the fluctuating attention 
of the flighty child With tests such as these, inattentiveness 
is noticeable only in its grossest form — ^as in the young 
defective, who merely plays ivith the apparatus instead of 
attempting the task required, or starts an irrelevant strain 
of chatter, and then suddenly scrambles off to the window, 
deaf to all the examiner’s coaxmg The power to keep the 
mind focused on one thing for a lengthy spell is never called 
into action by the tests themselves. 

For older children the task that yields the most effective 
measurement of this abihty consists in marking irregular 
dots at a high speed for a long period. In experiments 
for research purposes Professor McDougaU’s dotting 
machine is commonly employed On a long paper-tape a row 
of small red dots are printed, not in a hne, but in an un- 

^ A similar conclusion seemed deducible from an analysis of the results 
of reasoning tests , see ‘ The Development of Reasoning in School Children ’ 
Journ Exf Fed , Y, 1919, p 127 
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predictable zigzag order. The tape passes at a regulated rate 
beneath a small slot in a horizontal screen. The child has 
to watch the dots as they move by, and tap each one with 
his pencil He must thus keep aiming afresh, and that 
with great rapidity To do this for ten minutes, and 
never miss a dot, exacts a strong effort of continuous con- 
centration For rough purposes the machine may be 
dispensed with, and the child required to dot the paper- 
tape as it lies before him, pinned firmly down on a talile.^ 

For younger children, and for group tests generally, what 
is called the cancellation of letters is the device most widely 
used ^ The child is given a sheet of paper covered with 
rows of letters arranged in irregular order. He has to 
strike out every A, or every E and R, upon the page The 
number erased in a given time (with an allowance sub- 
tracted for letters missed) is taken as the measure of his 
general performance. If the numbers erased during each 
successive minute are counted, a curve can be plotted, 
showing where attention has fluctuated, strayed, or dechued 

In tests such as these, it is pecuharly illuminating to 
introduce distractions — for example, to read an interesting 
story to the child, or to require mm to count or add aloud, 
while he continues at his task. His abihty to resist dis- 
traction, and to avoid confusion and interference, may be 
taken as indicating his power of application Tests of 
this kind afford convenient ways for provoking and watching 
the processes of attention , but the quantitative results 
are highly unrehable The figures in the table are based 
upon a weighted average of these two tests ® carried out in 
accordance with the usual procedure but it is distinctly 
arbitrary to regard them as giving a measure of duration 
of attention , and I insert them only for the sake of com- 

1 This test was first used at Professor McDougalPs suggestion for testing 
the intelligence of children in my early experiments at Oxford {Bnt Journ 
Psychol , he ett sup , pp 153-7) The correlations with intelligence are 
high, and range between 6 and 8 , the cancellation test described below 
gave much lower correlations with intelligence, namely, 24 

“ Whipple, loc, ett , Test 26 

“ With many of the younger the dotting test, and with many of the older 
the cancellation test, was not employed and even so not all the children 
were tested. 
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pleteness. As my investigation progressed, I found that 
far more was learnt without an ad hoc test by observing the 
child during the whole process of examination, and checking 
such observations by the teachers’ reports. Further, atten- 
tion varies so much according to the nature of the task and 
the child’s interest in it, that it is always very dubious to 
diagnose any one individual as suflEermg from a defect of 
attention as such. So far as it was possible to single out 
such cases, the child with an unstable attention appeared 
nearly always to be a child with an unstable temperament. 

Attention, indeed, as envisaged by tests of this type is 
largely a matter of what is loosely called will. To pin 
oneself down for long periods together to a prescribed 
monotonous task is not so much an intellectual feat , it is 
a feat of character. The bright intelligent youngster, 
condemned to mechanical exercises in the classroom, is often 
the most inattentive of all. This has a defimte corollary 
for school practice. Lapses of attention are not to be 
regarded as incurable symptoms of intellectual feebleness, 
nor yet to be punished as though they were deliberate moral 
faults : they must be viewed as manifestations of a lack 
of emotional stability or of a lack of emotional interest. 
They are best treated by means of a graduated training. 
The commonest cause of inattention is sheer boredom. 
Accordingly, begin by giving the child tasks that will appeal 
irresistibly to his natural interests, so that, at first, the exertion 
imposed is a mimmum, then, by steadily increasing the tax 
upon his self-command, advancing always by easy steps and 
stages, something like a habit of voluntary attention may 
in the end be established. If, on the other hand, we try 
nailing the child’s thoughts to things that have no attraction 
and are perhaps too tough for his unaided powers, he will 
seek an escape from the pressure and the strain by re- 
nouncing all effort from the very start , and thus a habit of 
inattention may be implanted instead. 



CHAPTER XIV 
INTELLECTUAL FACTORS 
C Special Disabilities : Associative 

Association — So far we have considered only the basic 
activities of the mind — sensation, perception, and attention 
to what is sensed or perceived. The higher mental pro- 
cesses ma7 here be treated as resting upon these, and as 
working through the association of ideas.^ For practical 
purposes it is sufficient to distinguish two mam forms of 
association — ^mechanical and logical. 

By mechanical associations I mean those of which the 
child himself is not immediately aware In such a case the 
associations govern conscious processes, but do not them- 
selves rise into consciousness. They are not apprehended 
as manifest hnks between separate ideas we may permissibly 
think of or picture them as nerve-paths within the brain, 
leading from one cell-group to another Such associations 
are largely accidental, and often pecuhar to each person, 
derived in the main from his own individual experience. 
They thus correspond to the traditional account of associa- 
tions as formed by ‘ contiguity m time and space ’ 

By logical associations I understand those that are 
consciously perceived. They depend not so much upon 
past experience as upon rational analysis — ^upon an intensive 

^ What I have said in the preceding chapter about the importance of mental 
synthesis will, I trust, convmce the academic psychologist that I fully recog- 
mze the inadequacy of the assoaatiomst treatment for purposes of psycholo- 
gical theory I would go further, and urge that the facts and processes 
emphasized by the critics of associatiomsm — ^particularly by the so-called 
Gestalt school — have a manifold bearing on education which offers a rich field 
for future research Nevertheless, in a volume such as this, which merely 
seeks in an introductory way to summanze practical methods and practical 
results for the teacher working in the classroom, some degree of simplification 
IS perhaps permissible. 
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insight whereby we discover or ‘ educe ’ (as the phrase 
goes) relations of similarity, contrast, sequence, space, 
cause, and the rest^ For brevity associations of the 
former type may be called associations simply, and 
the latter relations. 

Broadly speabng, we may say that the less intelligent 
mind relies mainly on mechamcal associations, and 
that the more mteUigent depends largely on logical 
relations This difference between the bright and the 
dull IS, as we have seen, exploited by many of the 
commoner gioup tests of intelligence. Tests of ‘con- 
trolled association,’ as they are called — finding opposites, 
similarities, analogies, and the hke — are really tests of 
the child’s power to perceive and utilize relations of the 
kind described 

I shall consider the processes of ordinary or mechanical 
association first of all. These are best brought to hght 
by what are known as tests of ‘ free ’ or ‘ uncontrolled ’ 
association * Such tests are of extraordinary interest for 
the glimpses they afford into the worhngs of the individual 
mind. As is generally known, they have been largely used 
during recent years by psycho-analysts for exploring un- 
conscious thoughts and motives 

There are two alternative procedures, both used by Binet 
in his studies of normal and defective children ® . the 
one may be called the continuous, the other the dis- 
continuous or discrete. In the former the child is asked 
to say any words he likes as fast as he can. They must all 
be different words, and they must not make sentences 
Usually the examiner starts the child with some pregnant 
word or topic — such as ‘ street,’ ‘ play,’ ‘ school ’ , and the 
child has to continue for three minutes, or until he has 

^ See Spearman, The N attire of Intelligence and the Pnncfples of Cognition, 
1923 

* Strictly they should be called tests of free or uncontrolled reproduction 
for the child is not required to make a new assoaation at the moment of 
the testing , his associations are already made, and free reproduction is 
allowed in order to see what is the nature of the pte-existmg associations 
thus readily brought to light 

® Cf esp The Intelligence of the Feebleminded, Chap VI, and L’Etude 
exphmentale de V intelligence. Chaps II to IV 
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given a hundred.^ In the second method, the experi- 
menter uses a list of a hundred words, prepared beforehand, 
which he calls out one hy one ; and the child is told tc 
reply to each with the first word that comes into his mind, 
In either case the child’s speed is usually timed with a 
stop-watch.* (Cf Table XXV, A and B, pp. 489-90 ) 

As a rule, the associations of the dull child are slower than 
those of the intelligent With the continuous method a 
normal child of the age of 1 1 will give well over sixty words 
in three minutes (Binet’s own norm) and about a hundred 
in five minutes. The rate diminishes considerably as the 
replies are given . twenty words or more are usually reeled 
off pat within the first half minute , the rest filter through 
more and more sparsely while the second-hand of the watch 
goes round. With the discontinuous method, the average 
time for a single reply is, at this age, two seconds or a fraction 
more. With both methods, according to my own results, 
dull children are in general about twice as slow as normal 
children of the same chronological age In the continuous 
method the speed largely depends on whether the child has 
happened to strike some fertile stream of thought But no 
test so impressively displays the dullard’s mental poverty 
and inertness — ^the paucity of his ideas and the sluggish rate 

^ Whipple, loc at , Test 33 To ask for a hundred words, and take the 
time of the whole senes, is the procedure recommended by Wlupple It is 
suitable for older children and adults With younger children m the school- 
room I prefer Binet’s original plan first, because it does not require the 
experimenter or teacher always to carry a stop-watch about with him , and, 
secondly, because the younger and duller children may take ten or fifteen 
minutes to thmk of a hundred different words, and some may never get 
so far 

* For methods, results, and hsts of words, see Jung, Studies in Wad 
Association, and Kent and Rosanoff, ‘A Study of Association in Insamty,’ 
Am Journ Insanity, LXVII, 1, pp 37-96, and 11, pp 317-96 Neither of 
the hsts of words employed by these investigators 15 very well fitted for use 
with children with the aid of Mr R C Moore (to whom I am indebted 
for a standardization of the time and commoner replies) I endeavoured some 
time ago to compile a more appropriate and effective set This hst, with 
slight modifications, has been used with some success at various child guidance 
dimes and was also adopted in this research A revised version of it will 
be found in an appendix to The Subnormal Mind (znded , 1937, pp 362 
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at which he summons them up In the discontinuous 
method, the differences in rate vary too much with each 
particular stimulus-word for the total times to show any high 
correlation with intelligence often the most intelligent 
child IS confronted with so many alternatives that he stops 
to pick and choose. With both forms of the test, the 
pauses are as eloquent as the replies. Usually, as a little 
psycho-analytic exploration will quickly show, a sudden 
delay or blockage may be taken to indicate a passing 
emotional disturbance the word just heard may strike some 
hidden chord ; or some half -forgotten memory may spring 
to hfe, and for the moment put out of action the whole 
play of the child’s thoughts 

TABLE XXV TESTS OF ASSOCIATION 
A Disconhnuous Method 


Response 


Stimulus-word 

I Backward boy, aged 1 1 A 
MR 77 

2 Normal boy, aged I 

M R lor 

head 

your head 

tail 

green 

you eat greens 

colour 

water 

drink 

sea 

table 

eating 

chair 

ink 

drinking 

black 

black 

blackmg 


woman 

old woman 

man 

hungry 

eatmg 

thirsty 

long 

way* 

length 

ship 


schooner 

deep 

hole 

shallow 

girl 


boy 

needle 

to sew with 

cotton 

bake 

in the oven 


wet 

when it’s a wet day 

dry 

butter 

butterfly 

melt 

match 

cncket-match 

fire 




pill 

lU 

medicme 

cold 

old 

hot 

stomach 

ache 

chest 


^ ‘ It’s a long way to Tipperary ’ — a song constantly on this boy’s lips — 
was responsible for the connexion 
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B Continuous Method^ 

1 Baclavard boy, aged 13 A. M R 78 

desk, pen, pencil, paper, newspaper. Star, blackboard, chalk, teacher, 
Mrs Brown, head, feet, desk, ink, finger, hand, arm, body, coat, cloak- 
room, stairs, playground, ball, football 
(24 words , 9 themes — chiefly suggested by the room and building in which 
the test was carried out , 2 7 words per theme ) 

2 Normal boy, aged 13^, M R log 

desk, table, chair, bed, furniture, sofa, couch, cupboard, sideboard, 
stool, piano, gramophone, loud-speaker, wireless, waves, ether, electricity, 
magnetism. North Pole, South Pole, ocean, sea, shore, rocks, cliffs, 
mountains, forest, trees, shrubs, bushes, plants, flowers, fruit, vegetable, 
potato, carrot, turnip, beetroot, cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, green- 
grocer, shop, butcher, baker, confectioner, stationer, draper, barber, 
bank, money, cheque, note, pound, shilhng, half-crown, sixpence, penny, 
halfpenny, farthing, copper, brass, iron, steel, metal, lead, tin, gold, 
silver, ring, jeweller, diamond, ruby, emerald, bracelet, brooch, ear- 
rmg, pearl 

(78 words , 8 themes , 9 8 words per theme ) 

The words given hy the children are always full of sig- 
nificance They afford a vivid insight into the interests and 
the mental contents of the individual boy or girl. The dull 
are singularly limited in the type of words they offer for 
the most part, their replies consist of names of things actu- 
ally visible in the room, of clothes or parts of the person, 
and of familiar objects seen daily in the school, in the 
street, at home, or elsewhere. Responses of this common- 
place kind are numerous enough with the inteUigent , but 
every now and then they touch upon ideas which are more 
remote and original, and evince a far richer vocabulary . 
with rare exceptions, the brighter children alone give 
abstract words. 

The intelligent child not only shows wider fields of 
interest ; he freely changes his grammatical categories, 
particularly in the discontinuous form of the test . instead 
of restricting himself to substantives, he answers now with 
adjectives and now with verbs, whereas the duller children 
confine themselves almost exclusively to nouns. His 
fertihty reveals itself still more in the wealth of imagery. 
In every way his rephes are more varied, more inventive, 
and less obvious “ On the other hand, the dull, and to some 

^ Each, series was given in three minutes They are selected because 
both boys happen to have started with the same word 

* Were I discussing the supernormal rather than the subnormal, one or 
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extent the very young, use only concrete nouns or trite 
adjectives whose meaning can be easily visualized, or even 
answer with several descriptive words instead of one — as 
though implicitly interpreting each stimulus-word by some 
familiar, recollected context. They are very apt to give 
awkward and clumsy responses, which betray their inabihty 
both to giasp, promptly and precisely, the meamng of the 
word given to them, and to express their own meaning, 
neatly and succinctly, in words of their own choice With 
the dullest of all, the question-words, though intelligible 
and familiar enough, may at times fail totally to arouse 
associations. In reply the child can only give some utterly 
irrelevant word — something perhaps of which he has 
recently been thinking, or something suggested by his 
own last answer, or — ^most frequently of all — ^the name of 
something in the room. 

The narrow circle of ideas within which such children 
move IS plainly illustrated by the frequency with which they 
‘ perseverate ’ , over and over again they lepeat the same 
response or type of response, and often simply echo the 
stimulus-word itself Still more characteristic is the way in 
which they lapse into phrases or sentences instead of giving 
a single word usually such phrases are meant to describe 
the visible appearance, locality, or purpose of whatever is 
denoted by the question- word eg. ‘Pencil?’ ‘For 
writing ’ , ‘ Grass ? ’ ‘ Green grass,’ or ‘ It’s green,’ or 
‘ What you see in the park ’ Thus they exhibit a difficulty 
not only in associating but also in dissociating So accus- 
tomed are they to tlunk and talk in complete unanalysed 
expressions, consisting, as a rule, of stereotyped chchds, that 
they find it hard to isolate and deal -with a single word as 
such (Cf. Table XXV, A.) Thus, at every point, the 
simplicity of their mental processes and the emptiness of 
their mental life is apparent 

What IS most significant of aU, perhaps, is the actual form 
of the association itself — the logical link by which the 

two slight reservations would have to be made In particular, it should 
be remarked that a high proportion of far-fetched and sophisticated rephes 
13 not necessarily a sign of genius an excessive individuality more often 
suggests an erratic temperament and an eccentric or egocentric mind 
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question-word and the reply- word are related. The 
different forms of association (or, as we have learnt to call 
them, relations) differ greatly m the ease and frequency 
with which they are made or used. Of the commoner rela- 
tions implied by the answers, those of contrast seem to be 
the easiest and the most usual whenever the stimulus- 
words permit, current antitheses hte ‘ Good ? ’ — ‘ Bad,’ 
‘ Man ? ’ — ‘ Woman,’ are given very promptly by the 
brighter youngsters, and quite mechamcaUy by older chil- 
dren of average or poor intelligence. Next to these, both 
with the bright and with the dull, spatial relations seem to 
come most easily, especially with stimulus-words of a con- 
crete but miscellaneous land • as a rule, particularly among 
the dull, they are based more upon habitual juxtapositions, 
or on a mental picture of things seen together, than upon 
an exphcit perception of the relations themselves. Whole- 
and-part relations — ^usually a special form of spatial connex- 
ion (as ‘ Table ? ’ — ‘ Leg ’) — appear almost as easy ; the 
converse — part-and-whole relations (as ‘ Leg ? ’ — ‘ Table ’) 
— are rather harder ; co-ordination (‘ Dog ? ’ — ‘ Cat ’) is 
easier than super-ordination (‘ Dog ^ ‘ Animal ’) ; and 

super-ordmation than subordination (‘ Dog f ’ — ‘ Terrier ’). 
Relations of a more abstract kind seem far more elusive , 
and rarest of all, except among the biightest, are relations 
of cause and effect. 

With the more intelligent, as a general rule, the relations 
that prompt their answers are apt to be of a more strictly 
logical type and rather widely varied the words are linked 
more by their intrinsic meamng, and less by accidental 
associations, common conjunctions of everyday speech, or 
mere resemblance in sound. At the same time, the older 
and the more intellectual occasionally take the experiment so 
hghtly that their smart rephes may be of a very superficial 
nature ; and jingles or rhymes depending on similarity of 
sound (‘ Hat ? ’ — ‘ Cat ’), or completions of familiar words 
and phrases, depending on habitual motor associations 
(‘ Ink ? ’ — Inkstand ’ ; ‘ Run ? ’ — ‘ Running ’), though 
highly characteristic of the stupid child, will sometimes 
predominate even in the answers of the educated adult. 

One very instructive feature brought out by such expen- 
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ments is this with, the brighter children the connections 
between their thoughts suggest a more systematic basis in 
the background, so that their numerous ideas seem better 
orgamzed and more closely articulated one with another. 
Within their tidy minds everything is appropriately pigeon- 
holed and ranged — as orderly and as accessible as the 
contents of the labelled drawers that surround the chemist 
in his shop 

This is seen most clearly in the discontinuous form of the 
test Other things being equal, the intelhgent child nearly 
always evinces a closer sense of relevance He tends, for 
example, with greater frequency to state the genus immedi- 
ately above the given idea (‘ Pony f ’ — ‘ Horse ’ ; ‘ Pigeon ? ’ 
— ‘ Bird ’ , ‘ Spaniel ? ’ — ‘ Dog ’ , ‘ Fly ? ’ — ‘ Insect ’ , 

‘ Eel ? ’ — ‘ Fish ’), always as if classifying each notion as 
precisely as he can The less intelhgent give vaguer and 
remoter designations — offering loose and general concepts 
that are much too wide for example, to each of the stimulus- 
words just cited many wiU simply return the same reply — 
‘ Ammal ’ With the dullest ‘ Thing ’ is constantly forth- 
coming as a convenient, all-inclusive term. Nevertheless, 
much necessarily depends upon the famihanty of the 
stimulus-word itself , in reply to ‘ Daisy f ’ the word 
‘ Plant,’ though more comprehensive, is only found among 
the brighter , ‘ Flower,’ though more specific, is the word 
generally used by the dull. Now and then, bright children 
— ^hke the dull, though far more rarely — ^wiU offer long 
answers of several words that seem intended as rough de- 
finitions or descriptions of the question-word , but with 
them the definitions and descriptions are more likely to hit 
on essential properties. The dull, as we have seen, seldom 
manage to divorce the general meaning from some particular 
or accidental circumstance — ^usually visualizing the two 
together as an inseparable whole (e g ‘ Pony ? ’ — ‘ What 
goes with the milkman’s cart ’ , ‘ Daisy ? ’ — ‘ You see it in 
our garden ’) 

In the continuous form of the experiment much the same 
difference may be discerned Once again the dull child 
shows a curious lack of distinct and detailed organization 
among his successive ideas. In this test almost every child. 
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dull and bright alike, tends to give lists belonging to a 
number of different themes , but the brighter stick longer 
to one and the same theme, managing usually to explore it 
more methodically , and when they pass to a new topic, the 
jump IS more natural and intelligent the dull aie curiously 
inconsequent The following series occurs among the 
replies of a backward boy of twelve — ‘ nose, mouth, ear, eye, 
you, me, they, he ’ here are two short themes , and the 
word ‘ eye ’ or ‘ I ’ (the sound, of course, being the same) 
makes a meaningless bridge from an incomplete catalogue of 
parts of the face to a broken string of personal pronouns 
With the dull the themes are nearly always brief and hack- 
neyed, composed most frequently of crude enumerations 
of concrete and visible objects ; and between their various 
themes the transitions are abrupt, erratic, and not a little 
baffling, the child’s mind darting off at an unexpected 
tangent. At times there are almost as many themes as 
words, as if merely to name an idea was to exhaust its 
significance. On the other hand, with the more intelligent 
the same topic may be sustained through fifteen or twenty 
words , even then the child still keeps labouring to extract 
the last ounce of meaning out of it before he will leave it 
for another AH through, the words in his series are more 
coherently and logically grouped together, and each series 
follows the last in a far more rational sequence (See 
Table XXV, B) 

The mental pecuharities thus disclosed are full of sigm- 
ficance for the educator, and have a direct and practical 
bearing on the work of the classroom It is often unexpect- 
edly enlightening to discover in this simple way how 
narrowly circumscribed are the interests, thoughts, and 
fancies of some particular child, and to see how largely he is 
confined to blind, mechamcal associations as he attempts to 
relate and hnk together the various items with which he 
has to deal On the other hand, where a child is merely 
backward in school knowledge, but sharp in natural capacity, 
It may come as a starthng surprise to his teacher to learn, 
by means of such a test, what a store of general information 
the child possesses, what an extensive vocabulary he has at 
his command, and, above all, how well his ideas are con- 
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nected up and classified , such a child may prove astonishingly 
quick at assimilating new knowledge, provided that know- 
ledge IS presented to him with the facts systematically 
arranged, simply because his mind already tends to work 
in systems. Differences in this respect affect intellectual 
work at every point the bright child is an organizer, the 
duU child a drudge. Systematization helps the bright, but 
seems abstract and bewildering to the dullard the dullard 
advances best by sheer mechamcal memorization — driU, 
exercise, and practice, all leading to the slow formation of 
blind habits — a. procedure which merely bores the more 
mtelhgent The teacher should consider how these alter- 
native principles apply to each particular subject — ^to 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, and the rest , and should 
observe that even with the backward both methods may have 
their place the first -will be appropriate to the teaching 
of those who are educationally backward only but of 
normal intelligence, while the second alone yield 

results in dealing with the genuinely dull 
Memory . — The foregoing tests are concerned with old 
associations that the child has already acquired It is 
equally essential to test his power of acquiring new associa- 
tions How quickly can he form them, and how long does 
he retain them once they have been formed ? 

The processes that call for investigation here are usually 
summed up under the general name of memory. In the 
child who fails to make progress in spite of good intelligence, 
the mental function — or group of functions — that is most 
frequently defective is that of memory. The reason is 
plain. In spite of modern reforms, our traditional scheme 
of school instruction is stiU largely based on memorization. 
We speak of the child as learmng to read, learmng to spell, 
learning his multiplication table, learmng his lessons 
generally ; and by learmng the teacher is apt to understand 
a sort of mechanical rote-work that consists mainly of 
regular practice and reiterated drill 

Whether or not m the ordinary classroom this aspect of 
the total process is over-driven and over-stressed, there can 
be little question that memory must still provide the essen- 
tial basis for aU school knowledge. From the very outset, 
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the first rudiments of speaking, reading, or computing de- 
pend on the power to form and to retain purely mechanical 
associations between arbitrary and abstract symbols, hke 
figures, letters, or words, and their respective meanings ; 
and, at every stage of the course, a chdd who forgets on the 
morrow all that he learnt the day before will never move 
onward 

Memol'y, however, is of different kinds ; and may be 
tested in several ways Of the numerous tests of learning- 
capacity the simplest and most suggestive for practical 
purposes is the substitution test, as it is commonly termed. 
This calls into play, with uniform and measurable material, 
many of the mental activities that are of crucial importance 
for school work Its object is to test the rate at which 
arbitrary associations can be formed by dint of sheer re- 
petition. On a sheet of paper are printed rows of small 
geometrical symbols (squares, angles, triangles, circles, 
semi-circles, and the like) usually nine kinds are repeated 
in irregular order. At the head of the sheet stands a key, 
showing the mne symbols set out in a row with the figures i 
to 9 printed one within each symbol The child has then 
to mark each of the symbols on the sheet with the appro- 
priate figure as indicated by the key. At first he is obliged 
to keep referring to it ; but, sooner or later, according 
to his aptitude, the task becomes automatic. The number 
of figures correctly inserted within a given time-hmit 
(usually five minutes) is taken as a measure of the child’s 
speed of learmng.^ 

The exercise can be convemently set as a group test, 
and often brings to light those children who in the ordinary 
work of the classroom have difficulty in grasping and fixing 
connexions between verbal or numerical symbols and their 
conventional names or meamngs. If the test be subdivided 
into half-minute sections, a curve of work can be con- 
structed to show the changes of speed. Such a curve is 
often highly distinctive of the individual ; and it is curious 
to note how one child will make most progress during the 
earlier portion of the task, and another durmg the later. If 
the test IS apphed to the children singly, and each child’s pro- 
1 Whipple, Test 37 
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endure observed and perhaps discussed with him afterwards, 
instructive sidelights may be obtained on the way in which 
he sets about a task of simple memorization. Some, for 
example, seem to take a mental photograph of the symbols 
and the corresponding figures in purely visual terms , others 
learn the correspondences by saying over and over to them- 
selves the names of the figures and sometimes of the symbols 
too ; others appear to develop, progressively and almost 
unconsciously, an automatic habit or movement-tendency 
to write such and such a figure when they see such and 
such a symbol. In cases like these the child’s spontaneous 
procedure may often indicate the manner in which he 
works best , occasionally it may reveal an inefficient mode 
of working, and the needful correction becomes obvious. 

In the test I have just described the material is ostensibly 
visual. In others it is verbal. Verbal tests of memory are 
very numerous ; and further distinctions may be usefully 
introduced. We may distinguish, first of all, between 
(i) mechanical and (2) logical memory, and, secondly, 
between {a) shoi t-distance or ‘ immediate ’ and (b) long- 
distance or ‘ delayed ’ memory. 

Mechanical memory is sometimes called rote-memory or 
habit-memory it is the power to retain connexions 
between a series of discrete impressions, preserving the order 
in which they were originally given, but unaided by any 
logical sigmficance belonging to the whole. It is the 
memory of the parrot, who attaches no sense to what he 
reproduces. Logical memory is memory which rests on 
meaning it is memory for related ideas, for the intelhgible 
connexions of a sensibly constructed whole. The two 
kinds depend on the different forms of association that I 
have aheady distinguished — on mechanical association and 
on logical association respectively. 

The substitution test was essentially a test of mechamcal 
memory, but in visual form. To test the same type of 
memory with verbal material we must rule out the influence 
of meamng and of rational connexion which familiar words 
inevitably convey. The usual method is to prepare a list 
of disconnected nonsense-words — ‘ jeb, wok, bim, nav,’ or 
the like ; and to make the child repeat the list again and 
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agaiu until lie can just say it by heart ^ The number of 
repetitions measures inversely the speed of learning Or the 
test may be applied to the whole class, and a limited time 
allowed. In this case, the learner is generally required to 
read over the list with a well-marked trochaic rhythm, thus 
combining the words in pairs The examiner then calls out 
the first word of each pair — ^the accented word, and the 
child writes down the unaccented woid that immediately 
succeeded it The number of words correctly given is taken 
as the measure of the child’s retentiveness. 

To test logical memory the same general procedure may 
be adopted. But the words will now be intelligible mono- 
syllables — concrete nouns whose meaning is well known to 
every child , and each will be linked to the next by some 
transparent relation, thus ‘ Grass, green, blue, sky, sun, 
moon,’ etc. As before, the time taken to learn the whole 
list by heart measures the child’s speed of learmng , or, if 
the exercise is given in class and the same time imposed 
upon all, then the first member of each pair may be called 
out by the examiner and the children will again be required 
to supply the word that came next With intelligible 
material such as this fewer repetitions will suffice. 

Where the links that bind the parts together are derived, 
not only from the relations between successive pairs of 
words, but also from the meaning conveyed by the entire 
passage envisaged as a consecutive whole, repetition is even 
less essential. Hence a favourite test for logical memory 
consists in reading to the child once only a simple and 
interesting story, and then asking him to reproduce the gist 
of It By preference one of the stock stories should be used, 
for which results have already been standardized.^ The 
number of ideas correctly reproduced provides the best 
measurement. 

With both meamngless and logical material the reproduc- 

With young and backward pupils, unless special precautions are taken, 
nonsense-words are apt to introduce irrelevant difficulties Consequently it 
IS often better to employ a list of disconnected nouns The general pro- 
cedure that I have suggested, together with hsts of suitable words, wiU be 
found conasely described in Whipple, loc at , p 371 (Test 38) 

“ See Whipple, Test 39 
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tion may be either ‘ immediate ’ or ‘ delayed.’ In ‘ im- 
mediate ’ reproduction, the child is required to repeat 
forthwith what he has just heaid or learnt In ‘ delayed ’ 
reproduction a definite time-interval is interposed — a day, 
a week, or a month The one depends upon what I have 
called short-distance memory; the other upon long- 
distance memory 

Obviously short-distance memory wiU be by far the easier 
to test. The memory-tests inserted in the Binet-Simon 
scale illustrate the simplest plan. The examiner calls out 
three, four, five, or more figures, as if he was giving a tele- 
phone number ; and the child has to say them after the 
examiner The average child can repeat two numbers at 
the age of 3 , three numbers at the age of 4 , four numbers 
at the age of 5 , five numbers at the age of 6 ; six numbers 
at the age of 8 or 9 ; seven numbers at the age of ii or 12 , 
while eight numbeis are barely within the capacity of the 
average adult. This forms a test of short-distance mechani- 
cal memory In addition to numbers, Binet also prescribes 
sentences of increasing length six syllables for the age of 
4 , ten for the age of 5 , sixteen for the age of 6 ; and so on. 
These provide a test of short-distance logical memory. If, 
therefore, a child passes all the other tests for a mental age of 
8, but cannot repeat five numbers nor yet a sentence of sixteen 
syllables, his short-distance memory is apparently defective, 
for both are tests that should be passed by a cmld of 6 

According to the principle enunciated above, whenever 
the development of a child’s memoiy appears retarded by 
15 per cent, or more below the level of his intelligence, I 
consider him to be suffering from a specific defect of 
memory The figures for short-distance memory given 
in the table above (Table XXIII, p. 466) are based on 
individual tests, with nonsense syllables and with a story 
respectively The measurements, however, obtained for 
‘ logical memory ’ from the story-test correlate closely with 
those for general intelligence the coefficients average '68 
Hence in considering specific disabihties^ (Table XXIV, p. 
468) I have included only the results for ‘ mechanical 
memory’ obtained with nonsense syllables here the corre- 
lations with intelligence were lower — averaging only *41. 
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Judged by this test, about 8 per cent of the backward 

children seemed to be specifically defective in short-distance 

memory 

Plainly, a pupil who cannot hold in mind for a few brief 
seconds the figures, the sentences, or the instructions he has 
just heard, is bound to be severely penalized in all his lessons. 
But for steady progress in school it is of little use to remember 
a thing for a nunute or two only what is learnt must be 
retained, not merely for hours or days, but all through the 
term and even for ensuing years. A child whose long- 
distance memory is defective can build up no sohd structure 
of permanent knowledge, for as fast as he turns from laying 
the groundwork to piling fresh acquirements on top of it, 
the older foundations begin to crumble, and ultimately shp 
from sight. In dealing, therefore, with the educationally 
backward, next to intelligence long-distance memory is by 
far the most important capacity to investigate 

Unfortunately, however, tests for long-distance memory 
are from their very nature cumbersome and slow. Often 
the results of the short-distance tests may awaken a helpful 
suspicion I find, as a general rule, that, if a child’s short- 
distance memory is poor, his long-distance memory is weak 
as well. That is but natural ; when he cannot remember a 
series of numbers for a few seconds he is not hkely to remem- 
ber them for several weeks, even with extra repetition at the 
outset The converse does not hold. A child’s memory 
may fail to last over long intervals of time, but he may 
manage quite well m a short-distance test which demands 
nothing but an immediate echo on the spot. 

A Uttle hght may often be gained from other tests in the 
original Binet scale As the standardization shows, most 
children who have been regularly to school know the days 
of the week by the age of six, and the months of the year by 
the age of nine Now the abihty to say such lists by heart, 
whenever they are called for, mamfestly depends on long- 
distance retention. Hence an undue failure in such tests 
may often indicate a poor long-distance memory. Similarly, 
though the age of learning them varies rather more widely, 
the knowledge of the addition or multiplication tables, 
acquired through the same capacity, may also furmsh a 
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rough criterion. Here, therefore, the examiner has several 
simple clues which may incidentally serve to reveal a special 
weakness in this direction. 

To test this function more exactly an elaborate technique 
IS required The best method is the follovwng. A list of 
disconnected words is first repeated, as before, over and 
over again by the child, until he just knows it by heart ; 
after a specified interval — ^say a week or more (with my own 
tests, a fortnight) — the examiner returns ; and the child is 
set to re-learn the same hst. Naturally he wiU now re-leain 
It with far fewer repetitions than at first The percentage 
of repetitions so saved may be taken as measuring the 
strength of his mechanical long-distance memory 

To test long-distance memory for intelligible or logical 
material a story is read over to the child once only. He is 
required to re-tell it immediately, and again after a fort- 
night’s interval. The number of items remembered on each 
occasion may be taken as a measure of his shoit-distance and 
long-distance memory respectively. All the children in my 
groups were tested individually , and their reproductions 
were given by word of mouth, since, with backward chil- 
dren, writing introduces a disturbing element. So far as 
the results can be trusted, a specific defect in long-distance 
mechanical memory seemed to contribute to the children’s 
backwardness in 14 per cent, of the cases All who showed 
a disabihty in the short-distance test showed an analogous 
disability in the long-distance test but in the latter the 
disabihties were far more numerous and usually more pro- 
nounced The ‘ logical ’ form of the test, however, gave 
much the same results as the ordinary tests of intelligence 
the correlation was -yi. Consequently, this form was used 
only in a few special cases ; and hence, for long-distance 
as for short-distance ‘ logical ’ memory, no results are given 
in the table for specific disabilities (Table XXIV) 

With the dull child mechanical memory is not, as a rule, 
very much below the low level of his general intelligence , 
not infrequently, indeed, it is actually above it But in the 
merely backward, in whom intelhgence is more or less 
normal, a defimte inferiority in memory (not always serious 
enough to amount to a ‘ specific disabihty ’ as defined above) 
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proves exceedingly common. Again and again the findings 
of my tests were confirmed by the remarks of the teacher 
or parent. ‘ He is a bright enough lad in most things, but 
he can’t seem to learn.’ ‘ He works hard , understands what 
he is told , but has a brain like a sieve.’ ‘ He’s clever about 
the house but if ever I send him on an eriand or a message 
he always forgets half he’s told His dad was just the same.’ 
These are samples of the type of comment that recurs 
perpetually m my reports. 

At times, however, when the teacher declares that the child 
has no memory, the psychologist with his laboratory tests finds 
that the child’s memory is excellent Such discrepancies 
are not numerous, but they are exceedingly instructive. At 
first sight they seem to bear out the contention of those 
who claim that every memory is specific, and that learning 
depends, not so much on any general power to learn, but 
rathei on the particular nature of the subject-matter to be 
learnt. Yet when the cases are studied more closely this 
explanation has to be modified Usually it turns out that 
the child’s capacity foi retention, as measured by the tests, 
was correctly assessed What is at fault is attention rather 
than retention. And the lack of attention is commonly 
attributable, as we have already seen, to two main sources . 
either to a lack of general stability of temperament or to a 
lack of interest in the subject. 

To the casual observer in the classroom the unstable child 
very often appears afilicted with a hopeless memory. But, 
where concrete events are concerned, owing to his intense 
emotional excitability, he may recollect what appeals to his 
own fancy better than anybody else so that the parent 
can easily cite instances to confute the teacher’s low opimon. 
As a rule, however, his interest flowers and fades in an 
instant , and, where he has to deal with unexciting, abstract 
facts and figures, his natural volatility keeps him from 
applying his mind to them for more than a few minutes 
together. Here, therefore, what masquerades as a memory- 
defect IS really a defect of character 

Just as memory depends upon attention, so, we have seen, 
attention depends upon interest. Hence a great uneven- 
ness in memory-power often reflects the divergences 
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in the child’s own natural interests. How many lads find 
no trouble whatever in recollecting cricket scores or the 
names of His Majesty’s ships, but seem devoid of memory 
altogether when it comes to the multiphcation table ! 
They resemble that mysterious stranger at the Professor’s 
breakfast table who was christened by Holmes the Scarabee. 
At every meal he sat absorbed and silent, and was supposed 
to be dull-witted, until one mormng somebody mentioned 
‘ beetles.’ In a flash he awoke to the world around him, 
and discovered unsuspected wells of knowledge and sagacity. 
Then, as the conversation reverted to the housing problem, 
the specialist relapsed into his customary torpor. Not a 
few backward children are of this type — scarabees, impatient 
of spelling, bored by sums, and blandly indifferent to 
the dry topics of their school-books Yet try handwork or 
dramatic self-expression , then the duU oyster shows its 
pearls, and the most unresponsive reflects some glint of 
wisdom they will explain, fiom first-hand knowledge, how 
the school play was staged at the cinema, how the costumes 
and properties can be made, how the scenery should be con- 
structed and the wings set up , and the most forgetful will 
throw their hearts into the business, and memorize long 
dialogues with accuracy and ease. 

H ah t- formation — ^It is convenient to distinguish what 
may be called habit-formation from memory in the stricter 
sense It constitutes the essential process in the acquisition 
of what are termed ‘ skills.’ Habit, like memory, is a result of 
learmng ; and, hke memory, it depends largely on associa- 
tions of a more or less mechanical type. But habit is 
motor, while memory is ideational. Memory might be 
loosely described as depending on associations between ideas 
or sensory presentations, and habit as depending on associa- 
tions between movements, or between specific muscular 
contractions and the sensory cues that prompt and gmde 
them. With the dull and the mentally defective habit 
plays a far wider part than memory , and yet its function 
is far more often ovei looked 

Numerous tests of habit-formation have been invented 
by the psychologist. Of these the exercise that proves most 
successful with school children is mirror-drawing. The 
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child traces a six-pointed star, watching his hand in a mirror. 
He goes over his task again and again, usually at the same 
sitting, until his speed shows no further improvement. 
For each trial the time is measured in seconds , and the 
results may be plotted as a so-caUed ‘ curve of learning.’ ^ 
Incidentally, it is interesting to ascertain how far the effects 
of such training are generalized, and how far they are con- 
fined solely to the muscles that have been specifically 
practised. With the mirror-test, for example, we may test 
the speed and skill of the left hand — first before, and then 
after, the right hand has been trained by repeated trials 
Most of the normal children show a well-marked transfer- 
ence of improvement from the right hand to the left , 
others, and especially the dull, show none at all. 

Sometimes a test may be required which permits of a 
longer period of traimng — many weeks of daily practice 
instead of twenty trials lasting only half an hour. For this 
purpose the plan that I have found appeal most to the 
children, and at the same time prove most revealing to the 
teacher, is the daily practice of standard exercises on 
a typewriter. There are few pieces of apparatus that 
so dehght the heart of the ordinary boy and girl , and the 
task itself leaves a permanent record of the work done 
The standardization of the test follows the usual hues. 

From a single test involving only a single type of manual 
process, such as either of the foregoing, sweeping generaliza- 
tions can scarcely be drawn. Habits are too specific 
Nevertheless, to sample the child’s power of acquiring skill 
in this way, and to study under experimental conditions his 
general mode of procedure, wiU often prove illuminating 
The curves of learning * procured with such tasks are fre- 
quently typical of the incUviduars methods of work One 
child -will make no progress to begin with and then suddenly 
start steadily improving. Another will make rapid progress 
at the outset but fail to maintain his initial speed. Others, 
again, advance as it were by instalments ; they improve 

^ See Burt, BriU Joum, Psych , loc at , pp 145-9, and Whipple, loc at , 
Test 36 My own data show a fair correlation between the results of 
such a test and general intelligence Whipple, however, found no difference 
between dull boys and bnght * Cf Appendix II, pp 636 et seq 
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and then seem to stagnate — probably they are really fixing 
and consolidating the achievements already gained — and 
then presently they will mate a further step forward. 

Since habits are so specific, the effects of improvement in 
one field of work are transferred to other fields only to a 
very hmited extent and under fairly restricted conditions. 
The spread of improvement from one subject to another is 
far smaller than most teachers suppose, and differs greatly 
with different children. What was observed with the 
mirror-test is found in nearly every experiment on habit- 
formation the duller children as a rule carry over no im- 
provement whatever, unless they are explicitly shown what 
points of contact the two spheres of work have in common. 
They may grasp a principle ; they may learn a rule , but they 
seldom see when to apply them. Each time they have to be 
told afiesh what method to use or which procedure is 
required. Neaily all their training has to be specific — 
expressly undertaken for the particular task in hand. 

Imagery — ^Diffcient children, however, learn best by 
different channels they memorize and recollect with 
various degrees of ease in various media Some tend 
naturally to recall a thing in terms of its concrete appear- 
ance , others tend just as naturally to think of it in terms 
of its name or verbal description. There are thus what 
may be called thing-thinkers and word-thinkers respectively. 

The thing-thinkers may in turn be subdivided into three 
main groups. The majority carry on their thinking by the 
aid of mental pictures, seen with their mind’s inner eye. 
Whatever they are reading about, whatever they are learn- 
ing, whatever they are trying to reproduce, their plans, 
their recollections, and their daydreams, all are visualized. 
This group includes most of the younger children, nearly 
all uneducated adults, and a large proportion of educated 
women. One of my own students may serve as a typical 
specimen Her first-hand account very clearly depicts 
what must so often go on in the mind of the visualizing 
child, though he himself is generally too young to explain it. 

Miss I A , as I shall caU her, has achieved an honours 
degree in Enghsh literature and is now training as a 
secondary teacher. In all the tests that I have applied 
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she shows an amazing visual memory for details. Although 
her education has been almost exclusively of a bookish type, 
she confesses that she still does nearly all her thinking in 
pictorial form. Like Grace in Aldous Huxley’s story, 
‘ what she cannot visualize, she cannot think about.’ For her 
A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, for example, is not a series of 
speeches in blank verse , it is a changing scene which she 
mentally pictuies, with a set of personages, who come and 
go, and gesticulate appropriately, but have no special 
names and utter no remarks All is in dumb show. She 
sees, with the minuteness of a photograph, a fat little man, 
in Greek costume, with an ass’s head, but cannot for the 
life of her recollect what he was called Presently she 
seems to catch sight of him at a loom, and declares he must 
be ‘ somebody the weaver ’ then the word ‘ Bottom ’ 
appears plainly printed m an open book. In the examina- 
tion room she is able to reproduce whole passages from her 
lecture-notes simply by conjuring up a mental facsimile of 
the scribbled page But while she was preparing for her 
degree, her notes on the more philosophical subjects at 
first conveyed no meaning to her, because she ‘ felt they 
ought to bring back a voice ’ ; and, as ‘ she never heard 
voices unless they were real,’ she ‘ could never grasp an 
abstract notion unless someone was actually there to 
explain.’ ‘ But nowadays I try to think of a concrete 
example, and that helps me to carry the fact in mind.’ 

Of her inner mental hfe she says . ‘ It is as though I 
inhabited a private cinema , the films go on for ever , but 
none of them are “ talkies She beheves this excessive 
visualization prevented her from grasping spoken explana- 
tions as a child at school, and made her the ‘ worst in her 
class at elocution and French.’ ‘ I was always seeing things 
when I ought to have been listemng.’ And even now these 
vivid images are often more of a hindrance than a help. 
While writing letters, essays, and notes, the concrete illustra- 
tions will actually side-track her attention , and she tends 
to go on retaihng the things she visualizes, regardless of 
their relevance to her original topic Occasionally the 
picture of some concrete scene or object will intrude itself 
so solidly that she cannot get on 'with her thoughts or her 
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reading. After her brother died she complained that his 
face kept ‘ coming between me and my book, blocking out 
all the print.’ Indeed, her distress on this occasion seemed 
to require the wise adwce of the doctor called in to examine 
a murdered corpse and confronted with a frantic relative 
‘ Get the picture out of your mind the picture is always 
the worst part of it.’ ^ 

Others have a special gift for hearing sounds with their 
mental ear. They are ear-minded rather than eye-minded. 
The tendency seems commoner among boys and men. 
L B., for example, is a boy whose only memory of the Zoo 
consists, not of a recollected vision of lions and leopaids in 
cages, nor of the singular smells of the monkey-house (which 
so much impiessed his sister), but of the noises that the 
beasts made — ^the chatter of the apes, the yelp of the sea- 
lion, the screams of the parakeet. Another student, I, C , 
IS the very reverse of Miss I. A He can caU. up mentally a 
whole orchestrated symphony, with nothing but the score 
in front of him ; he hears not the melody only but the 
various instruments sounding together — cornet, oboe, 
strings, and drums — each with its own characteristic timbre. 
Except in dreams, he has never (so he believes) had a visual 
image in his life. At school he discovered that, if he was to 
remember the things that he saw, he had there and then to 
draw up a verbal inventory of their chief points as he ex- 
amined them. He was a deplorable speller, until he started 
learmng all the irregular words alphabetically by rote 
whether a word ‘ looked ’ right or wrong he could never 
say. In Euclid he got easily lost ; and his sums he used to 
work out mechanically by rule, without in the least realizing 
what the problems meant While Miss I A.’3 essays are 
full of fanciful imagery, I. C. seldom uses a simile or 
metaphor, and if he does they are apt to get curiously 
mixed. ‘ The seed of a new literature,’ he writes, ‘ had 
dawned in this strange vein of poetry.’ Let the visualizing 
reader try to picture a gram of mustard seed glowing like 
the early dawn within a blood-vessel, and he will understand 
that this student thought chiefly in verbal cliches and not 
at all in visible images. 

^ Dr Ross, if I remember rightly, in J J Connington’s Eye tn the Museum 
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Others, again, feel in imagination the movements that have 
to be made. For I D the memory of a concert ‘ is mainly 
rhythmic I imagine myself dancing or beating time ; 
sometimes I feel myself humming a tune m my throat. 
But I hear nothing , and I don’t see the singer.’ He says 
he thinks ‘ chiefly in terms of touch ’ , but it is clear that 
by touch he means really the feeling of movement. For 
example, to understand how a piece of machinery operates 
he finds it of little use to gaze and peer ‘ I have to push 
and pull, or take the thing to bits ’ All through, he says, 
whether in re-enacting the past or in planning the future, 

‘ I seem to be fancying myself going through the motions , 
I never see myself moving about , and in fact my mind never 
bothers with what it simply sees or hears ’ 

Here, then, are three distinct modes of concrete thinking 
and imagination — ^visual, auditory, and motor.^ Among 
word-thinkers the same threefold subdivision may be found. 
Miss I. A., as we have seen, is a visuahzer for words as 
well as things. Before spelhng a word she first wonders 
how It looks. When working a problem in mental arith- 
metic she sees the figures set dovm in black and white. 
When she plays a tune from memory there swims up 
before her inward eye a floating image of the score, 
with the stave and notes ‘ as distinct as if they were on 
paper.’ Even as a child she remembered her poetry and 
her tables by imagining the book open before her and 
reading them off from the printed page. At times her 
visual picture fails her , and then, she says, she feels ‘ hke 
the clergyman who dehvered his sermons from an imaginary 
manuscript, and used to halt or hesitate whenever he came 
to an erasure, because his corrections were so confusing.’ 

But others — ^and these are far more usual — ^think not of 
the look of the words but of their sounds Swift says in a 
letter to Stella ‘ When I am reading a book, it seems to 
me to be alive and talking to me ’ And yet another student 

^ Some psychologists contend that there are no true motor images, only 
actual movements, shght and incipient. This view has been strongly urged 
by the behaviourist school to eiplam motor imagery of a verbal type, and 
IS now accepted as orthodox by one of the most recent American textbooks 
(Bormg, Langfeld, and Weld, Psychology • a Factual Textbook, p 347) 
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of mine, 1. E , explains that, when he picks up a volume 
by a professor whose lectures he frequents, or glances at a 
letter written by a fiiend, he invariably hears, as it were 
from over his shoulder, the writer’s own voice uttering 
each word with characteristic accent and inflection. The 
long descriptive passages in Ivanhoe or Mtddlemarch, he 
says, mean nothing to him, because he never pictures the 
scenes portrayed , but he revels in the word-music of Pater 
or Sir Thomas Browne Always he has been a painfuUy slow 
reader , and he adds by way of explanation that he has to 
‘ go at the rate the author would go if he were reading it out 
to me aloud ’ If I. E. and a friend are reading together 
from the same copy, I. E. finds himself only half-way down 
the first page when his friend is ready to turn over the leaf. 
Since he has been at college, however, he has tried a new 
method — ^jumping direct from the look of the words to 
their sense, and has been cultivating the art of skimming 
A third group fix and focus their words chiefly through 
imaginary movement — movements of the lips as in muttered 
speech, or (more rarely) movements of the hands as in 
writing Such persons think of the sounds of words, not 
as they would hear them, but as they would make them. 
One eminent psychologist, indeed, has declared that after 
a long spell of silent reading he generally has a sore throat.’- 
With some the lip-movements are actual and visible you 
may see their mouths silently working as they read over 
a (ifficult passage to themselves. I F , for example, has 
this trick If I give her a brief instruction, there is a 
pause wlule she repeats it inaudibly with her lips, and then 
she makes a little comprehendmg nod She tells me that, 
when thinking out any problem in her mind, she finds it 
hard to carry on a train of reflection unless she is actually 
muttering it over In class her mistress would often say 
‘ Who IS mumbhng ? Do stop that sflly habit of moving 
your lips.’ ‘ And then,’ the girl adds, ‘ as soon as I stopped 
my mumbling, I stopped my thinking too.’ 

Most persons belonging to this group, however, can say 
their thoughts to themselves without any overt motion of 
^ Professor Titchener, Lectures on the Experimental Psychology of the 
Thought Processes (see especially pp 4-36). 
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the mouth. They call the words up by means of a felt 
image (if the term ‘ image ’ can still be used) — that is, by a 
purely mental reproduction ^ of the muscular changes that 
would make them. Ask such persons to open their mouths 
and separate their teeth, and then to think of words con- 
taimng dentals or labials, like ‘ pity,’ ‘ bottle,’ ‘ puddle ’ 
they find it extremely baffling, because for them the words 
are not noises they can simply hsten to in their mind’s ear 
but imaginary movements of lips, tongue, and teeth — ^move- 
ments which now seem negatived by the fixed position 
imposed upon them. They nearly all habitually employ 
some kind of internal speech for their thinking , and this 
method, though usually the most elusive, seems the most 
widely prevalent among educated adults. 

I have taken my examples chiefly from adults — from 
students training in psychology, because such persons are 
best able to analyse and report on the inner workings of 
their minds. But often with a little tact it is possible to 
get school children, particularly older and brighter girls, to 
carry out the necessary self-examination , and then much 
the same processes and distinctions are nearly always found 

The differences are technically described as differences m 
mental imagery ; and various expedients have been 
suggested for detecting individual peculiarities or pre- 
ferences by means of a rapid test But in practice, especially 
with children, such tests proved to be far less trustworthy 
than earlier psychologists hoped. In my experience the 
method employed by Galton — a detailed questionnaire — 
still remains superior to any of the more exactly standardized 
procedures subsequently devised it is, however, inapplic- 
able to the very young, to the very dull, and to those 
who find it hard to introspect A set list of suitably 
selected questions is employed , and the child is asked 
whether he can picture particular things m fancy, hear 
particular sounds in the mind’s ear, and so on. For 
example ‘ Can you remember the look of your breakfast- 
table as you sat down to it this morning ? Can you see all 
the plates and cups distinctly ? Can you distinguish the 
different colours — the yellow of the egg, the white of the 
1 See, however, footnote i, p. 508 above. 
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table-cloth, the blue-rimmed cups, and the red tomatoes ? 
Can 70U smell the coffee or the bacon ? Can you taste 
the jam ? Can you hear the clink of the teaspoon against 
the saucer ? ’ It is not difficult to devise a number of 
little problems that can only be solved by imagery of some 
particular kind for example, ‘ fancy yourself standing on 
your head, facing your bedroom window , now stretch out 
in imagination your left hand ; in which direction is it 
pointing — ^towards the door, or the fireplace, or the wall 
opposite the "window ? ’ 

Marks may be given for correct or affirmative answers , 
and some investigators require the examinee to award him- 
self extra marks according to the degree of clearness with 
which he can summon up each image The totals for 
vision, hearing, touch, taste, smell, and movement are then 
expressed as a percentage of the normal standards, and are 
taken as roughly signalizing in which particular direction 
each child is gifted or wanting. Once more, however, it 
is not the final marks that are of value, but rather the in- 
sight gained during the inquiry into the private scenery of 
the child’s own mind ^ 

^ The reader who has not applied the method may be inclined to doubt 
the child’s powers of self-analysis. When he tries it he is usually sui prised 
Galton had the same experience. ‘ It is much easier than I had anticipated,’ 
he wntes, ‘ to obtain trustworthy replies to psychological questions Many 
persons, especially women mi young chtldren, take pleasure in introspection, 
and try their very best to explain their mental processes ’ (loc at , my italics) 

Where the problem is merely to determine to which type a given individual 
belongs or approximates, my own method is as follows He is asked to 
imagine certain experiences, visible, audible, and so on, and to arrange these 
experiences in order of the vividness with which he can call them up To 
determine how closely he approximates (say) to the visual type, his order is 
then correlated -with the order furnished by a typical visuahzer (or, to be 
more accurate, wrth the order given by the general visual factor that may be 
deduced to account for the specific correlations between the various persons 
tested) The more usual method is (as noted m the text) to compare the 
individual’s marks for vividness of visual imagery with a normal standard, 
which IS obtained by averaging the marks of all the examinees To this 
there are obvious objections It tacitly assumes that two different persons, 
having visual imagery that was equally vivid, would, quite independently, 
award themselves exactly the same mark Actually, we assign a man to the 
visual type, not because his visual imagery is more vivid than that of other 
persons, but because it is more vivid than his own mental imagery in other 
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The teacher who tries the questionnaire with his pupils 
will be astonished to find how graphically many of them 
can visuahze. With rare exceptions, boys and girls — 
particularly girls — ^tumble at once to the idea of ‘ mental 
pictures,’ while the non-introspective adult will often 
demur that the phrase is no more than a figure of speech 
At times a child will picture the scene suggested with a 
luxuriant wealth of detail that the examiner himself can 
never evoke Accordingly the teacher should not omit to 
apply the questionnaire to his own mental processes.^ The 
most remunerative result will be to discover how widely 
his imagery differs from that of his pupils, and where he 
can usefully modify his explanations and descriptions to 
conform to their imagery rather than his own.* 

spheres In an early research on mental imagery, I found that the 
procedure of first comparing a man’s performances among themselves 
instead of comparing them with the performances of others gave 
results which were more than twice as rehable as those furnished 
by the usual procedure This is, in fact, one of the instances where 
correlating persons gives more vahd results than correlating tests. (Cf, J. 
Exp Pei , 1912, p 251 ) 

1 A fairly detailed version will be found in Titchener’s Experimental 
Psychology, Vol I (Qualitative), Part i (Students’ Manual), pp 198 et seq 

* I once witnessed a leSson in which a teacher was explaining to a backward 
class, boys of eleven to thirteen, what she called ‘ the geography of islands ’ 
At the end of the lesson I asked the pupils to draw me a picture of an island 
The brightest got out his coloured crayons, and drew a short stretch of yellow 
coast, with headlands at each end, floating apparently on a dark blue sea, 
the centre crowned with fan-shaped palms The teacher thought the 
sketch looked more like ‘ a yellow cocked hat with green feathers ’ The boy 
explained that he had read Treasure Island, and had tried to reproduce an 
illustration from his copy. The dullest of aU drew two straight lines tp 
represent a road and between them an oval street refuge with a lamp-post 
in the middle this was the only mental picture which the^ word ‘ island ’ 
had evoked in his mmd The teacher, who had agreed to take part in my 
test, drew somethmg that looked like a boot — or rather a scries of three 
boots one ivithin the other, for the outline was in triplicate she expressed 
herself as dissatisfied, because, she said, she knew that Sicdy ‘ looked like 
a boot ”, but she could not remember which way round it went Actually 
she drew it, as nght-handed persons nearly always draw boots, with the toe 
pointing to the left 

The conclusion I had come to as I listened to her lesson was confirmed 
by the sketches and by the teacher herself. She thought of such things 
almost exclusively in verbal terms To her Sicily, and islands in general. 
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Without some further corroboration, however, the numer- 
ical results of the questionnaire can hardly be trusted as the 
basis of statistical comparisons. Some children take a 
greater interest in the pictures that rise before their minds, 
and seem quicker at detecting imagery than the rest , 
others — of a lively, communicative turn — are tempted to 
exaggerate the brilliance and the vividness of the images 
they call up Hence we need some objective standard 
as a check. Of the more strictly quantitative methods 
perhaps the best is that which is sometimes known as the 
‘ method of letter squares.’ This consists in getting the 
child to memorize groups of letters or figures in various 
ways — ^by ear or by eye, with or without lip-movement, 
and then noting which of the ways helps him to remember 
the greatest number The examiner may first recite a 
series of twelve figures , to prevent lip-movement and (so 
far as possible) motor imagery, the child is told to keep his 
tongue between his teeth he is then asked to repeat or 
write down the figures Secondly, instead of hearing 
the figures, the child sees them printed on a card, 
arranged in three lows, and is required to reproduce 
them as before. Thirdly, he is told to say twelve figures 
aloud, one by one, after the teacher , and, finally, to read 
them aloud from a printed card The relative number 
of items remembered in these different ways is treated 
as indicating his predominant type of mental imagery — 
auditory, visual, or motor To confirm his use of 
visuahzation, the child may be asked to assign the 
figures to their appropriate places on the card, taking 
them in a different order, caUing them out by columns 
if he read them first of all in rows, and vice versa. 

were not places to be pictured, but ideas to be talked about in abstract 
words Her only representation of Sicily was an abstract diagram, which 
was in no way a visual image of what she had seen on a map, but in its turn 
was recalled by the aid of a woid, namely, as something possessing a boot -like 
shape Her lesson, though it consisted of accurate verbal definitions, had 
done nothing to summon up appropriate pictures in the minds of the children 
such as they could piece together from what they themselves had seen or 
imagined Indeed, she confessed it had never occurred to her that children 
might get the meanings of concrete words in terms of images recollected 
from their own first-hand experience 

17 
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The visualizer can usually do this with ease , but the audile 
or motile has to run through the whole list again in the 
original sequence.^ 

Similar tests may be conducted with concrete objects or 
experiences instead of verbal symbols. The child may be 
told to listen to noises ; to execute prescribed movements ; 
to look at pictures or actual things. Then, after a suitable 

1 For precise details as to procedure and marking, see Wlupple, loc ctt , 
Test 38B Plainly the results do not depend upon imagery alone When 
we show a child the printed square of letters, we can never be quite sure 
whether he is not at the same time hearing the words inwardly, even if the 
fixture of tongue and teeth successfully prevents him from muttering them 
over to himself Further, failure with the first part of the test may depend 
on difficulties in auditory perception as well as in auditory imagery , and 
failure with the second part on difficulties in visual perception as well as 
in visual imagery For psychological accuracy the distinction would be 
important , but for practical purposes it matters less Indeed, in actual 
practice and as a general rule, the child who is weak in analysis and re- 
synthesis through visual perception also seems weak in visual imagery, and 
vice versa And m any event the differences revealed by the tests should 
accurately suggest which channel will help the cluld most both in learning 
generally and more particularly in learmng to read 

To some extent the ambiguities in the test -results may be met by various 
modifications of the standard procedure For example, I find that the 
results are more likely to depend upon imagery alone if the examiner employs 
what may be called the method of deferred reproduction (see Whipple, 

‘ Variation (i) ’) Instead of ashng the child to reproduce the letters 
‘immediately after the exposure,’ an interval of twenty seconds is 
interposed During the mterval the cluld may be kept occupied with count- 
ing Instead of looking at letters (whidi almost automatically suggest 
their own names, t e , audito-motor imagery instead of visual) the child may 
be shown, one at a time, simple shapes or colours (preferably those which 
do not clearly suggest a definite name), and then be required after an inter- 
val to pick out, from a number of different samples, the one he has just seen 

The letter-square method can be used as a group-test, and applied to the 
whole class at once , but obviously the results will be less exact, since aU 
cannot be similarly placed for seeing and hearing For group-tests with 
dull children. Miss Bridie suggests using words instead of letter-squares , and 
instead of brief exposures she recommends teaching the speUing of the 
words for three minutes Six words are to be taught first by writing them on 
the blackboard, and allowing the duldren to study them after an hour’s 
interval the words are to be dictated On another occasion six other words 
of equal difficulty are to be spelt orally to the class On a third occasion 
six words are to be copied and re-copied In each case the time-interval 
before the final test is to be the same {Sfectal School Work, p 94) 

A skilful teacher can get fairly trustworthy results by the following 
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interval, he is ashed to describe what he has heard, done, 
or seen.^ 

For comparative inquiries I rel^ mainly on an extended 
version of Galton’s questionnaire, supplemented by the 
memory-tests for figures and letters. So far from clearly 
marked types being frequent, most normal children, I find, 
possess imagery of a mixed and miscellaneous kind. There 
is, indeed, a positive and not a negative correlation between 
the different forms ^ . the child who has vivid imagery in 
one direction tends to have vivid imagery in other directions. 
Hence the classification given above must be regarded as 
a classification of tendencies rather than of types. ‘ In- 
vestigation fails to find any pure types ; and shatters the 
hopes of those who beheved that some day children might 
be divided into classes of audiles, visiles, and motiles, taught 
by duly selected audile, visile, or motile teachers.’ ® 

Yet a large number show tendencies to use predominantly 
one form rather than another In early years,* save for 

class-test Numbers containing four or five figures are read out to the 
childien once or twice by the teacher, or shown to them on cards for three 
or four seconds (The number of figures, repetitions, and seconds must 
depend on the pupils’ intelligence ) After seeing or hearing each number 
the children are told to shut their eyes On the first occasion those who 
can then see the number are asked to write it down , the others are told 
to leave a blank On subsequent occasions those who can ‘ hear what the 
number sounds like,’ or can ‘ say it to themselves,’ are told to write it down, 
the others leaving a blank Many children — even when the number is 
read out to them — ^will find that they can see it but not hear it , while others 
— even when they have seen the number on a card — find that they can hear 
It but cannot see it mentally. The test will, of course, have to be repeated 
several times , and much wiU depend upon the tact of the teacher in getting 
each child to understand what he has to do Nevertheless, where it is 
impossible to examine every pupil individually, even a rough method such 
as this will serve m skilful hands to pick out the more extreme cases Other 
methods for testing the imagery of children for practical purposes in school 
are described in Grace Fernald’s Cahforma Teachers' Manual of Spelling 
(1918, esp pp 4-7) 

^ For these various methods compare Whipple, Test 38 
2 The coeffiaents obtained were visual and auditory imagery, 27, 
visual and motor, 37 , auditory and motor, 56 
^ T H Pear, ‘ Imagery and Mentality,’ .Bnr Joum TiyfW , XIV, 1924, 
p 291. 

* This apphes pnmanly to the jumor and semor schools During the 
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a few exceptional cases, visual imagery preponderates. 
And, further, those showing marked deficiencies in one 
particular direction — ^non-visualizers, and especially poor 
audiles and children with no inner speech — ^seem far com- 
moner among the backward. Psychologists no longer urge 
that the teacher should investigate the ideational type of 
every child in his class , but I am inclined to suggest that 
such a study, though neither practicable nor necessary in 
the ordinary classroom, would nevertheless be of great 
assistance in working with the backward and the dull. 

Of the backward children m my groups at least 55 per 
cent, were predominantly visualizers ; and the inherently 
dull in particular appeared far more dependent on mental 
pictures than those backward children who were of normal 
intelligence. Whether it would be fair to predict that the 
visualizer is likely to be less intellectual than the non-visua- 
lizer I should not care to say. Napoleon is reported to have 
declared that ‘ there are many who from some pecuharity 
of their character form a picture of everything no matter 
what good qualities they may possess, such men are unfitted 
to be trusted with command.’ ^ Some of my cases suggest 
that the visuahzer, just because he is a visualizer, is less likely 
to be a verbalizer or a vocalizer hence he often experiences 
special difficulties when he comes to the more abstract 
branches of the curriculum, because his thinking is not 
accustomed to clothe itself in verbal form. A psychologist 
who is also a vivid visualizer writes as follows ‘ One of the 
visuahzer’s chief tioubles when thinking is his comparative 
poverty in language habits. Talking to himself, either 
vocally or sub-vocaUy, may occur so seldom to the well- 
marked visualizer that, when it happens in moments of 
stress, It may even startle him.’ ® 

26 per cent, among the backward were motiles, but only 
9 per cent, were audiles. Indeed, the results both of 

infant school and pre-school period there appears to be a marked tendency 
towards motor imagery , and this remains longer with the boys than with 
the girls But trustworthy evidence is difficult to secure 
1 Hume, Precis of Modern Tactics, p 15, quoted by Galton, Inquiries 
into Human Faculty, p 78 
* T H. Pear, Remembering and Foreettme, p 64. 
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my questionnaire and of the supplementary tests seem to 
indicate beyond all question that, in the backward group, 
the form most frequently defective is auditory imagery — 
the images by means of which many of us remember spoken 
words Certainly the thoughts of the umntellectual pupil 
run far less along verbal lines than those of the inteUectu- 
ahzed teacher who instructs him Yet, owing to our 
ordinary classroom methods, most of our school instruction 
is conveyed through auditory channels and in a verbal 
form. The teacher explains his topic to the pupil by 
word of mouth , and the child is expected to imbibe what 
is said through the ear Auditory imagery would con- 
stitute, for most listeners, the usual and more natural 
way to retain such oral instruction There can be httle 
doubt that many backward children are very ill-equipped 
for this purpose ; and here we have one suggestive explana- 
tion of the accelerated progress that they make directly 
they are taught on concrete and manual hues 

Of the various subjects of the school curriculum 
reading is especially apt to occasion difficulties for the 
child with poor auditory imagery, particularly where it is 
taught by purely phonic methods. Arithmetic, on the 
other hand, may give trouble rather to the non-visuahzer for 
he fails to picture the problem in the concrete, and so often 
gives an answer which in practical life he would recognize 
as absurd. In mental antWetic the visualization of figures 
and of number-schemes occasionally helps the normal child ; 
and of this, too, the non-visuahzer is deprived. Such a child 
is also handicapped m spelhng, in reading when taught by 
the look-and-say method, and m realizing the concrete signifi- 
cance of verbal descriptions — for example, in geography, 
history, or instructions for manual work, since here he may 
entirely fail to call up any visible meaning for the words that 
he reads. In all these cases a bright child would usually com- 
pensate spontaneously for his deficiencies and hit upon some 
other means or channel ; the dullard is doubly penalized ^ 
From a close study of their mental processes, I have 
become convinced that, in the thinking of the dull and 
backward, concrete imagery plays a far more important 

Professor Pear would add that instruction intended for the mass of 
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part than it does in the thinking of the more intelligent^ 
The mistakes to which they are prone, and the general way 
they go to work, confirm what is indicated by the tests : 
most of them are visuahzers ; very few are verbalizers. In 
practical problems they evidently rely primarily on images of 
a visual or motor type ; m their silent reading they are apt 
to be engrossed by the imaginary utterance or sound of the 
individual word to the neglect of its meamng. What is 
more, when they have not been given, or cannot get, a 
definite image of a word or of a sentence, of an unfamiliar 
object or of a strange or foreign place, they seem much 
more at a loss than the child whose thinking proceeds by 
vaguer, more abstract, and schematic forms. For the 
duU mind, for the child whose attention is slow to grasp 
ideas of things not actually present, the vividness and 
stability of such images are of great importance. With nearly 
all of us, when the situation of the moment demands no 
immediate action, or when immediate action is impeded, 
mental images arise very readily: thus their chief func- 
tions, it would appear, are, first of all, to aid constructive 
fancy, and, secondly, to provide possible clues when some 
problem calls for solution. For these purposes, therefore, the 
dull child wiU be peculiarly handicapped if he is un- 
adults miglit also be made more concrete In another of hia suggestive 
articles on imagery, he contrasts the effectiveness of two would-be social 
reformers — ^the speaker who quotes figures from a blue-book and the 
demagogue who draws a picture of a rat emerging from a mildewed wall 
above the cradle of a baby , and goes on to recommend that parliamentary 
committees should always meet in rooms that are hung with pictures of 
people for whom they are legislating The commercial advertiser, whose 
working psychology is well ahead of the teacher’s, has already grasped 
these points , and his ingemous artifices might be copied with much 
success in the backward classroom 

1 Psychologists have been ready enough to admit differences in imagery , 
but they seem to have overlooked the possibUity of differences in the value 
of such imagery for different persons Being themselves for the most part 
abstract thinkers, dependent but httle upon concrete representations, and 
well practised in language-habits, they are disposed to exaggerate the 
prevalence of imageless thought and the importance of speech-habits in 
ordinary thinking The study of chddren leads me strongly to support 
the views of Professor Pear ‘ The early belief in types of imagery has pro- 
duced m some quarters a natural reaction which appears to have gone too 
far’ {Bnt J. Psych , XIV, p 292 , cf, tbid , XVIII, esp. pp 9 and 13) 
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able to form concrete images or again if lie is given no con- 
crete materials from which to construct them. The brighter 
child can use words, or the images of words, instead the 
dullard seldom does. 

There are, however, two points on which the accounts 
in the ordinary psychological textbook need correction or 
extension First, it is not made sufficiently clear that 
images are rarely exact and permanent photographs of the 
things they purport to represent. Go back to a house 
you have not visited for many years, and you will be 
astonished to find how, with the lapse of time, your memory 
of it has become unconsciously tvwsted out of shape, like 
an acquaintance who has aged during a long sojourn abroad. 
I have asked children to reproduce from memory a set of 
simple diagrams again and again at intervals of about a 
f ortmght . It is well known that such reproductions undergo 
changes of which the reproducer himself is unaware . but 
It would appear that with dull children these distortions 
are greatest and most erratic. Their memory-images are 
singularly untrustworthy and unstable. Directing their 
attention to the crucial points, with extra repetition, more 
frequent revisions, and an occasional return to the originals 
themselves, will to some extent correct this tendency. 

Secondly, it has never, I think, been pointed out that the 
functional value of imagery is not to be judged by its 
vividness alone, but rather by its plasticity — ^the degree to 
which It IS available for use, the readiness with which it can 
be called up when wanted, changed at will, and mani- 
pulated according to the occasion. These are points on 
which more accurate investigation is urgently to be desired. 

Reasoning . — ^Among what are termed the higher mental 
processes reasoning ordinarily ranks as the highest of all. 
it IS on this account that it sho-ws, as we shah, see in a 
moment, a closer correlation with general intelligence than 
any other intellectual capacity. So consistently do they 
vary together, at any rate as a general rule, that many have 
questioned whether reasoning can be classed as a separate 
abUity, and reasoning tests are regularly used to test 
intelligence itself. Occasionally, however, a bright child 
IS encountered whose powers of logical thought are so poor 
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compared with his other performances as to suggest a 

special disability 

J.K., for example, is a boy who is sharp enough in 
practical affairs, but seems almost incapable of solving any 
problem where logical thinking is required. He is 12^ 
years of age, and in the Binet scale has a mental age of 
125 years ; here he can repeat 26 syllables (a test for Age 
XI^ and draw the holes made by cutting a folded sheet of 
paper (a test for Age XV which he performs by visuahza- 
tion), but he cannot rearrange the ‘ mixed sentences ’ 
(Age XII) or even explain the absurdities (Age X) In the 
Porteus maze tests he has a mental age of 13-0 years , in 
the scale of reasomng tests one of only lo-o years. He 
shows great difficulty in grasping relations whether in con- 
crete or in abstract form. In the pictorial completion tests 
he tries to fit pieces together which a child of nine would 
immediately see bore no relation to one another or to the 
incidents depicted With Healy’s puzzle-box he fails 
altogether to follow the connexions of the various parts, 
even when their working is explicitly shown to him On the 
other hand, in tests of discrimination, mechamcal memory, 
and habit-formation, he is if anything above the normal. 

In school work his general level is that of a child of l if. 
But his performances are exceedingly uneven Wherever 
reasoning is required, he is appallingly backward. This 
is clearly brought out by his marks in scholastic tests, viz. : 
Accuracy and fluency of reading, 1 1 5 years , comprehension 
of readmg, 9 5. Addition and multiphcation, nearly 12 ; 
subtraction and division, 1 1 ; mental problems, 9. Spelhng, 
10 3 , composition, 110 (essays often well informed and 
sometimes inventive , chronological arrangement usually 
well preserved, but other forms of logical sequence hope- 
lessly disarranged). Handwriting, drawing, and handwork, 
about 12*5 

Cases such as this certainly suggest that the power to 
perceive and work with logical assoaations (as distinct from 
worbng with mechamcd associations) and to combine 
them into an inteUigent system may be a relatively specific 
function. Whether this be so or not, it is often helpful to 
make a direct study of the child’s methods of thought, and 
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to employ reasoning tests, not merely as measures of in- 
telligence, but as a means of examining the child’s power 
of argmng rationally. When an intelligent but backward 
child becomes constantly illogical and confused, whether in 
his English compositions, his arithmetical problems, or his 
replies to questions in class, it is always wise to ask is it 
reasoning as such that causes his difhculties, or merely the 
subject-matter to which the reasomng should be applied ? 
The issue can be best solved — or best attacked — ^by giving 
him tests of reasoning in which the subject-matter is widely 
varied and always simple and familiar. 

As we have already seen, reasoning depends essentially on 
the power to perceive logical relations, and to relate these 
relations in their turn, so that they form a coherent whole — 
a single consecutive argument, valid, consistent, and con- 
clusive,^ Tests of reasomng, therefore, are concerned 
chiefly with three fundamental processes, and the questions 
which they seek to answer are these . Can the child analyse 
a concrete problem and educe the implied relations ? Can 
he apply relations and so educe correlates ? And can he 
synthesize these relations and correlates into a umtary but 
complex train of thought ? 

To test such processes at their simplest a prepared list 
of words IS given to the child, much as in the associa- 
tion tests , and he is required to reply to each one with a 
word of his own. Now, however, he is not allowed to give 
any word he wishes , the word selected must stand in some 

1 The supreme importance of logical relations in the lughcr processes 
of thought has been made famihar to students of pspchology by Herbert 
Spencer, William James, and C S Spearman, each in lus own generation 
But the doctrine has been hinted at by countless philosophers from Anstotle 
onwards, and (as Professor Flugel has pointed out) has, ‘ like a will o’ the wisp, 
been constantly lost sight of, and constantly rediscovered ’ Even now its 
important educational implications stiH remain to be brought out Among 
literary writers, a clear statement of the view I have put forward above 
was given, curiously enough, by De Quincey in his Rhetonc ‘ To say that 
a man is a great thinker is another expression for saying that he has a schema- 
tizing understanding His great and peculiar distinction is that he 

views all objects of the understanding under more relations than other men 
and under more complex relations According to the multiplicity of those 
relations a man is said to have a large understanding, and according to their 
gubtlety a fine one ’ (loc at , p 57) 
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specified logical relation to the test-word it must be an 
opposite (‘ Black ? ’ ‘ White ’), or (with other lists) a 
spnonym (‘ Bad ? ’ ‘ Evil ’), or a whole of which the test- 
word names a part (‘ Leg ? ’ ‘ Body ’), or a genus of which 
the test-word names a species (‘ Dog ? ’ ‘ Animal ’). 
Sometimes the logical relations are not single and uniform 
throughout the exercise, but manifold and mixed, as in the 
test of Analogies which I have already described.^ Here, 
it will be remembered, the examinee is shown three words, 
the first pair indicating a definite logical relation ; and he 
IS required to work a sort of ‘ rule of three ’ in words 
instead of in numbers, first educing the relation obtaining 
between the first pair of words, and then applying the same 
relation to the tliird word, and so educing the requisite 
correlate — i.^., a fourth word connected with the third in 
exactly the same way as the second word is connected with 
the first. For example, 

Black ts to White as Bad is to . ? 

Leg ts to Body as Wheel is to i 
Sometimes the logical relations are expressed in complete 
sentences, and are to be combined to form an inference, 
as in the so-called test of syllogisms . 

Jack IS taller than George ; 

George is taller than Charles 

Who IS the tallest of the three ? 

Here the reasoning is deductive. In the following, 
inductive reasomng is required 

The person who stole Brown’s purse was neither dark, nor tall, 
nor clean-shaven 

The only persons in the room at the time were — 

1 Jones, who is short, dark, and clean-shaven ; 

2 Smith, who is fair, short, and bearded, 

3 . Grant, who is dark, tall, but not clean-shaven. 

Who stole Brown’s purse ? 

Of these two problems the first should be answered by a 
child of seven, the second by a child of eight. On these and 
similar hues tests may easily be framed to exemplify all the 
commoner modes of reasomng and aU the commoner fallacies 
in logic ; they may be graded in difficulty to suit different 
mental ages. Throughout, the prime essential is that the 
1 Page 51. 
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solution should turn, not upon material knowledge or in- 
terest, or upon ability to understand the words or the 
ideas, but solely upon the exercise of logical thought.^ 

All the foregoing may be regarded as tests of constructive 
reasoning. Tests of critical or destructive reasoning are 
almost equally effective, and have formed the basis of an 
ingenious scale drawn up by Dr. Ballard.® Problems of 
this latter type are called absurdity tests. They were 
introduced by Binet into his well-known scale • he gave 
five absurdities to be explained by children aged eleven. 
The child, for example, may be asked : 

1 What IS silly m this ? A boy said to me . ‘ I have three 
brothers, Jack, Tom, and myself’ 

2 A soldier wrote • ‘ Dear Mother, We are expecting an 
attack at any moment , and I am writing this letter with a 
sword in one hand and a pistol in the other ’ Can you see 
anything foolish in what the soldier wrote ? 

Other investigators have tried weaving a whole series of 
absurdities into one continuous narrative The child is 
required to read the passage, and to point out as many 
absurdities as he can. The opening paragraphs from one of 
the earlier of these tests may serve to illustrate the general 
principle. 

A Sunday in France 

Ten years ago on a pleasant summer’s afternoon in the 
middle of January 1916, the twelve o’clock express from 
Scotland was rushing past the busy terminus of the Great 
Western Railway at twelve miles an hour 

A clean-shaven young Englishman, of about fifty years of age, 
stepped lightly from one of the first-class carriages and hurried 
slowly down the platform, with both hands in his pockets, carry- 
ing a heavy bag, and gaily curling the tips of his moustache 
In the present inquiry I have mainly rehed upon two 
tests for reasoning — a graded scale of short problems® and 
1 See Journ. Ex-f Fed, (V, 1919, pp 68 et leq ), ‘ The Development of 
Reasoning in School Children ’ It is not necessary for the problems to be 
expressed in words for the simpler forms of such tests sensory material 
may also be employed — colours, pictures, geometncal shapes or patterns 
(see 7 he Subnormal Mtnd, pp 31 et seq , and pp 55-6 above) 

‘ The Limit of the Growth of Intelligence,’ Bnt. journ Psychol , 
XII, 11 (1921), pp 129-31. 

® See Handbook of Tests, pp. 91-4. 
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a continuous absurdit7 test,^ part of which has just been 
cited. They were a little too hard for some of the younger 
members of the backward group , and for these I added 
a test of opposites and Ballard’s absurdity tests, slightly 
modified. Most of the children in both groups took all 
four tests , but with the older and brighter the results of 
the former were given the chief weight, and with the younger 
and duller the latter The figures obtained are shown in 
Tables XXIII and XXIV (pp 466, 468) In the backward 
group It wiU be seen that, next to memory, reasoning is the 
function in which the retarded child is most deficient. But 
here again we should distinguish between the two sub- 
groups. Among the duU, reasoning power is, almost invari- 
ably, much poorei than memory. Among the merely 
backward, memory is very often much weaker than power to 
reason. This is clearly seen on tabulating the figures for 
the two groups separately, as tn Table XXVI 
The correlations between the results of the reasoning 
tests and those of the Binet tests of intelligence are ex- 
tremely high 83 for the normal group and 72 for the 
backward. It is for this reason that, as already noted, tests 
of reasoning provide one of the best methods available for 
testing general intelhgence — better, at any rate, than any 
other test of a single mental capacity The correlation 
with intelhgence, however, is stiU far from complete ; 


TABLE XXVI DEFECTS IN REASONING AND MEMORY AMONG 
DULL AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 



1 Reasoning 

1 Memory 

Dull 

Merely 

Backward 

Dull 

Backwju'd 

Ratio * 

Frequency of definite defects ^ 

743 

553 

894 ' 
15 1 i 

787 

841 

288 


^ See Mental and Scholastic Tests, p 237 
" As usual the ratio is calculated by the formula 
Test-results expressed as a Mental age 

Chronological age ^ 

® Expressed as a percentage As usual a child retarded by 15 per cent (or 
more) of his age is considered to be suffermg from a definite backwardness or 
defect 
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and tks raises once again the question I have already 
touched upon namely, to what extent does reasoning, 
or what is loosely called by that name, involve some 
specific abihty or group of abihties, as distinct from the 
general factor termed intelligence ^ My own view is that, 
as tested by the methods described, it depends partly 
upon a teachable technique, which is, as a rule, uncon- 
sciously acquired, and partly upon specific capacities for 
dealing with relations of particular kinds But it would be 
out of place to argue such controversial issues here. 

Over the practical inference that emerges from these 
figures there can be no dispute Logical thinking is beyond 
question the process in which the dullard’s weak intelligence 
IS most flagrantly displayed. And the inference is amply 
borne out by daily observation. 

Both in the tests themselves and in the everyday work 
of the classroom it is well worth noting the nature of the 
errors in reasomng to which the child is prone — ^the actual 
occasions of his logical failure. Broadly speaking, the dull 
child seems to fail in three main ways first, from sheer 
inability to single out and see relations , secondly, from 
inability to combine the relations and the related data into 
a systematic whole, particularly where the whole involves 
some degree of complexity , thirdly, from inabihty to 
sustain the directing idea wkch should guide the evolution 
of his apperceptive processes, both in analysing the whole 
and in building it up again. He is like a man who tries 
to build a house without mortar to join the bricks, and whose 
pile of bricks consequently begins to topple over when it 
reaches a certain height, and who all the way through is 
apt to forget the plan he started with, so that the front 
does not match the sides and back, and none of the walls 
are properly fitted on. 

One of the commonest sources of bad reasoning springs 
from what I have elsewhere called ‘suggestive dominance.’^ 
Some salient item in the test-data seizes and absorbs the 
child’s attention, and operates illogically to the exclusion 
of the rest. Take, for example, J. K — ^the twelve-year-old 
boy whose inabihty to reason I have already described, and 
1 Journ Exf Fed , he cit , p 17 
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consider his answer to the following question. ‘ Jt looks 
lik e ram, but I shall stay indoors Shall I want an umbrella 
to-day ? ’ That is a simple problem which is usually solved 
correctly by an average child of 7 But the mere mention 
of ram m the first premiss is apt at once to arouse a vivid but 
misleading picture. J K ’s mind seizes on this outstanding 
idea, and fails to relate it to the next — the vaguer idea of 
‘ staying indoors ’ — ^which, though less concrete, should 
dominate over the first instead of being submerged by it. 
As a result, the lad jerks out ‘ Yes, he’U want an umbrella.’ 

It IS mental processes of this sort that made J. K.’s teacher 
complain that ‘ he is such a wdd guesser ’ Guessing, in 
this reference, usually means blurting out an answer which 
is suggested by some mere mechanical association, instead of 
one which is appropriately educed as a result of a clearly per- 
ceived logical relation. The guesses, however, are not alto- 
gether ‘ wild ’ Nearly always it can be seen that there is some 
word or notion in the phrasing of the question that catches 
the interest of the child, gets firmly lodged in his thoughts, 
and then starts germinating by itself, as it were, regardless of 
the total context. The irrational mind is a suggestible 
mind, uncritical and credulous it immediately accepts any 
well-defined thought that its own mental machinery 
brings prominently forward, however irrelevant or absurd. 

In the classroom such tendencies account for most of 
J. K.’s blunders in simple arithmetical problems. They 
reappear, though not so glaringly, in his English composi- 
tions. His sentences are fluent enough, and go tumbhng 
on with a crude vigour and speed , but, as his master put! 
It, ‘his ideas are continually running away with his pen. 
All through, except where he is merely recounting £ 
recollected tram of events, the sequence is slipshod anc 
erratic . there is no umty, no order, no cohesion Writing 
on so simple a subject as ‘ School,’ he entirely omits tc 
marshal his statements according to any prearranged plan 
Co-ordination is efiected chiefly by ‘ and,’ occasionally bj 
‘ when,’ and once by ‘ so.’ ‘ Since,’ ‘ because,’ ‘ if,’ anc 
‘ but ’ he never employs in this or any other composition 
Almost every sentence starts a new sub-topic and h< 
persistently reverts to points aheady done with. Th( 
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whole essay is an unassorted list of inconsequent remarks, 
as disjointed as a page from a dictionary. And in all that 
he writes — notes, diaries, personal letters, answers at ex- 
aminations — the movement of his thoughts is guided simply 
by accidental connexions, by obtrusive memories from his 
own personal experience, by unanalysed associations of time 
and place, never by the methodical development of a 
sustained argument or theme. 

As a rule, teachers are apt to notice a child’s failure to 
reason most of aU in problem arithmetic But it is rather in 
his efforts at composition that the special nature of such 
failures, and often their causes, come most plainly to light. 
Hence, particularly with the cluld who, though backward, is 
of normal intelligence, composition is generally the subject 
that most rewards a patient study 
Summary of Results — I cannot pretend to have covered all 
the intellectual functions of the mind. But I have touched 
upon those that come chiefly to notice in sorting out the 
causes of educational backwardness in the classroom. Of the 
different disabilities I have mentioned, the relative import- 
ance may be gauged by leviewing the list of figures in each 
table as a whole (Tables XXIII and XXIV, pp. 466, 468) 
Table XXIII brings together the ratios obtained with 
tests of capacities that seem more or less specific Here the 
control group — drawn, it will be remembered, from much 
the same social class as the backward — appears to be shghtly 
below the average in all the tests : the divergence is most 
perceptible in tests of reasoning, attention, and speed of 
association. Nevertheless, the backward groups fall stiU 
more below the average in every instance.^ Psychologically, 

^ The standard deviations of the mental ratios may be taken as about 
15 points , and vtith mdst of the tests, it vnh be remembered, about one 
quarter of the mam groups were examined — roughly loo backward and lOO 
normal boys and girls with the tests of logical memory, fewer still. The 
standard errors of the means are, therefore, about 1-5 for the backward and 
control groups, and about 2 i for the boys and girls The standard errors 
of the differences between the means are about 2 i for the backward and con- 
trol groups , and about 3 0 for the boys and girls Except in visual perception, 
aU the differences between the backward group and the control group are 
sigmficant , on the other hand, the only sex-difference that is fuUy significant 
is that in speed of association among the backward boys and girls 
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we miglit say, the backward are characterized by the 
foUoiying defects, and that in the order stated . 

Defects in — 


Reasoning 

Long-distance mechanical memory 
Short-distance logical memory 
Short-distance mechanical memory 
Long-distance logical memory 
Duration of attention 

Speed of association 
Scope of attention 
Auditory perception 
Visual perception 


ratios below 85 


ratios above 85 


Reasoning and long-distance mechanical memory are the 
only capacities in which the backward are as defective as 
they are in general intelhgence and school attainments. 

But to a large extent these defects must be the inevitable 
outcome of a defect in intelligence , for (as shown by the 
correlations in Table XXVII) the order of the frequency of 
the several defects among the backward is very much the 
same as the order in which the corresponding capacities are 
dependent on intelhgence. Accordingly, we have still to 
discover whether speciiic defects in these capacities, inde- 
pendent of any marked shortcoming in intelligence, can 
cause backwardness Let us therefore pick out those 
children in whom the disability is apparently specific — 
i.e unaccompamed by marked defect in intelligence — and 
see what is their relative frequency within the whole groups. 

In Table XXIV I have given the percentages of children 
suffering from specific disabdities as defined above.^ But 
by simply comparing the proportions found among the 
backward and in the control group, it is not easy to 3udge 


See p 468 Since the long series of specific tests could not be apphed to 
the entire groups, the figures in this table have large samphng errors (see 
Appendix III) , and therefore the differences between the results must 
not be too closely pressed For the reasons explained above, the two tests 
for logical memory were apphed to so few boys and girls that it is impossible to 
calculate percentages , and these are consequently omitted from Table XXIV. 
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the relative influence of each factor Accordingly, as 
before, I have apphed the tetrachonc method, and have 
reduced the data to the form of a correlation. The coeffi- 
cients are appended in the last column. Since in the case 
of these capacities we have graded measurements for all 
the characteristics to be compared, we can also calculate 
the correlations by the more reliable method of product 
moments What we are considering is the influence of 
specific disability, i.e. the influence of a backwardness in 
some particular capacity, after the effects of a backward 
intelligence have been allowed for consequently we must 
take not the total but the partial correlations In the 
second column of Table XaVII I give the observed or 
‘ total ’ correlation of the test-results with educational 

TABLE XXVII CORRELATIONS OF SPECIFIC INTELLECTUAL 
CAPACITIES WITH EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS 



Condatlon 

Correlation with Educational 
Attainments 


latelllgcnce 

Total 

Partial 

Sane" 

Educational 

Reading 

63 

66 

38 

•38 

Anthmetic 

59 

60 

31 

35 

Psychological 

Visual Perception 


21 

•09 


Auditory Perception 

35 

29 

16 

28 

Scope of Attention 

61 

56 


31 

Duration of Attention 

58 

57 

27 

37 

Speed of Association 
Mechanical Memory 
(Immediate) 

44 

37 

08 

04 

53 

58 

35 

51 

Mechanical Memory 
(Delayed) 

48 

67 

53 

60 

Reasonmg 

77 

72 

37 

57 


attainments, and m the first column their correlation 
with intelhgence. Intelligence correlates with attainments 
to the extent of 72. From the three figures we can 
compute for every test the partial correlation between its 
results and those of the educational tests, when the in- 
fluence of intelligence on both has been discounted. The 
resulting coefficient is given in the last column but one. 
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For comparison I print again in tiie last column the 

coefficient calculated by the tetrachonc methods 

The implications of the two coefficients are not precisely 
the same. The product moment coefficient answers a more 
general question how far does a specific capacity affect 
educational attainments for lU or for good in a group 
whose intelligence is uniform ? The tetrachonc coefficient 
answers a narrower question * supposing we took back- 
ward groups and control groups of equal intelligence, how 
far should we find the backwardness due to this or that 
specific disability ? In the second case we only inquire 
how far does a very poor memory (say) cause defimtely 
backward attainments , in the first, we also consider whether 
milder disabilities may have similar but milder results, and 
whether a good memory also contributes towards high 
attainments. Allowing for this difference in the problems 
which they answer, the two sets of coefficients yield fairly 
consistent results ; and we may here see some confirmation 
of the vahdity of using the tetrachonc method for those 
cases where we could secure no independent check from 
detailed measurements. 

The tables show clearly which of the specific disabilities 
have the greatest effect on school work. The most in- 
fluential IS evidently a defect in delayed mechamcal 
memory thus, next to weak general intelligence, weak 
memory, in the popular sense of the word, seems the most 
important of aU the mental causes of backwardness. 
Defective reasomng, and to a less extent defective attention 
(as measured by the tests), perhaps, too, defective auditory 
perception, seem likewise to act as specific factors retarding 
school progress (cf. especially Table XXV). On the other 
hand, slow speed in the association of ideas — or rather in 
the association of words in which to express them — ^was a 

^ With the psychological capacities, the probable errors of the total 
coeffiaents range from + -03 for correlations of about 7 {e.g reasomng] 
up to + 06 for correlations of about 2 (visual perception) those of th« 
partial coefficients may be taken as of the same order, so that the figures 
for visual perception, auditory perception, and speed of association, are nol 
statistically significant With the tests of reading and arithmetic largei 
numbers were tested hence the probable errors here sink to ^ C2. 
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characteristic feature of both the groups examined, normal 
as well as backward. I infer, therefore, that this is largely 
an indication of the poor cultural environment from which 
both groups have been drawn For the rest, the slight 
difference in this respect between the backward and the 
normal is almost wholly attributable to their poorer 
intelhgence the partial correlation drops to -oS; and there 
is thus no sign that lack of fluency operates as a specific or 
additional factor 

It is interesting to observe that backwardness in reading 
and backwardness in arithmetic also operate as specific 
disabilities. Their frequency and their degree are by no 
means solely an incidental outcome of backwardness in 
general intelligence. Of the two, backwardness in reading 
appears to exert the more detrimental influence. 

In conclusion, I must repeat that both the methods and 
the results described in this chapter are avowedly rough and 
tentative , and consequently no great stress can be laid upon 
them. I describe them here chiefly because they seem to 
suggest fruitful directions for future research Above all, 
I would not have it supposed that the mind can be spht 
without remainder into a set of separable pieces, all labelled 
and numbered like the spare parts of a car. For practical 
purposes, and above all when anything goes wrong, it is 
exceedingly helpful to take tests at definite points, and jot 
down each result in a single figure. But this is no more 
a final description of the living child than Olivia’s inventory 
was of her person : ‘ item, two bps indifferent red ; item, 
two grey eyes, with lids ; item, one neck, one chin, and so 
forth ’ Beauty, it has been said, ‘ may be seen or may be 
painted, but cannot be summed up in a schedule.’ The 
same is true of the mind. 

Treatment of Specific Disabilities — ^There is a rooted and 
a widespread notion that one of the mam tasks of education 
is to train those faculties in which the individual child is 
weak. Is his memory forgetful ? Then plenty of ‘ repeti- 
tion ’ — ^learning poetry, dates, or tables, day after day — 
should be given to improve his innate retentiveness. Has 
he an illogical mind ? Then solving mathematical prob- 
lems or construing Latin prose will steadily develop his 
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powers of reasoning. And many a teacher will still contend 
that hard lessons on subjects for which the child can have 
no further use, and in which he takes not a particle of 
interest, should nevertheless be retained m the syllabus for 
the backward class, because of the intellectual exercise 
which they are supposed to afford, just as chewing hard 
crusts, with neither taste nor nourishment, is supposed to 
strengthen the teeth and the jaws. 

Popular as they are, all these assumptions run entirely 
counter to the views now held by nearly every educational 
psychologist. The various capacities that I have been 
naming are no longer regarded as faculties that can be 
strengthened automatically by a course of mental gym- 
nastics. A lengthy series of careful investigations has shown 
that the effects of such training are exceedingly limited 
Practising a child in one set of exercises does not result in 
any wide transfer or spread of the improvement so obtained, 
nor will other mental activities called by the same name — ■ 
memory, observation, reasomng, or the like — inevitably 
benefit as a consequence. 

Personally, though I fully accept this conclusion, I believe 
that the practical corollaries so often drawn from it are 
inclined to go too far. The power to visuahze, for example, 
IS generally described as an inborn gift , hence practice, it is 
said, cannot change it. Nevertheless, disuse or lack of 
practice usually leads to atrophy, of that there can be 
little doubt and experiments I have made with children 
strongly suggest that exercises appropriately arranged will 
increase, not perhaps the vividness of visual imagery itself, 
but certainly the use that is made of it. The processes 
of memory and of reasoning in particular are so essential 
in all school work that it would be fatal to declare that we 
must give up every child as hopeless who seems lacking in 
one or other of these capacities. Here, as elsewhere, the 
problem that now faces the educational investigator is not 
so much whether transfer of traimng ever occurs. It is 
universally admitted that it sometimes does, though in 
most cases the amount must be relatively slight. What 
future research has to discover is this under what particular 
conditions does such transfer take place, and how can it be 
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raised to a maximum ? Meanwhile, until we know the 
nature of these conditions, it is of little use advising the 
teacher to cultivate, hy mechanical practice and daily drill, 
those capacities which are known to be weak or wanting. 

What, then, can be done ^ If a child’s backwardness is 
due to his bad memory or his bad reasoning, is there any way 
of overcoming the effects of such a weakness ? In answer, 
a few deductions from the theoretical studies of the psycho- 
logist may be suggestive Most of them have been tried 
out in practice, and found effective 

Although we cannot directly improve a child’s weak 
memory, we can teach him to make a more efficient use of 
what little memory he has. The teacher, therefore, who 
has to deal with the forgetful pupil, might well familiarize 
himself with the innumerable devices and practical rules 
suggested by work in the laboratory I may briefly re- 
capitulate the more helpful here. 

(1) Begin by making the work to be memorized at once 
more interesting and more intelligible Meaning is a great 
aid to retention. Hence, if a child’s intelhgence is stronger 
than his memory, let him use intelligent learning to supple- 
ment mere parrot-like reiteration. Intelligent learning is 
SIX times as quick, and ten times as lasting, as mechanical 
repetition. 

(u) Generally speaking, memory depends, as vve have 
seen, upon association. Hence multiply associations , 
devise as many different cues and reminders as possible 
for prompting subsequent recall 

(ill) Get the child to appreciate the precise nature of 
the associations as far as he can ; help him to understand 
why things are related • and so let him rely less on arbitrary 
links, blindly hammered home, and more on conscious 
and logical connexions. 

(iv) If there are no obvious rational linb, do not scruple 
to invent fanciful connexions or to use artificial mnemonics 

(v) It IS better to learn in wholes rather than in sections, 
eg two or three verses at a time instead of single lines. 
The length of the whole should be appropriate to the 
child’s scope of attention. 

(vi) In learning by this method let the chdd observe 
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first the general scheme or arrangement of the whole IJ 
the material is at all extensive and complex, let him make 
a systematic outline, either mentally or in writing, of the 
leading features. 

(vii) Exploit whatever form of imagery is most vivid foi 
each particular child. Let the visualizer make menta 
pictures Let the motor type use movement reading 
aloud or half aloud is often better than mere silent reading 
sometimes writing is better still With the audile, mab 
the most of rhythms, rhymes, alliterations, and the expres- 
sive inflections of the voice 

(viii) Mild emotion, particularly pleasurable emotion 
tends to stamp in whatever it accompanies Excessivf 
emotion, particularly painful emotion, distracts. Learning 
therefore, should be a soberly exciting process, gratifying 
and full of interest rather than obnoxious or dull. 

(ix) Give the child a natural motive for learmng whateve: 
he has to learn, and see that he concentrates keenly durin| 
the learning spell itself. The will to learn is half th( 
battle The best of us find it difficult to memorize ; 
needless string of pointless facts but, when the knowledge 
of the facts will plainly help to solve some problem ove: 
which our curiosity has just been kindled, we throw ou: 
whole soul into the task. Accordingly, always find ai 
incentive. 

(x) Between the pupd with a bad memory and the pupi 
■with a good memory the mam difference is simply that th 
latter can get a thing by heart after a very few rehearsals 
while the former may require to go over the same thini 
again and again Here the old-fashioned teacher wa 
partly in the right keep ramming, and the simpler fact 
will ultimately stick in the hardest of heads. With th 
dull, therefore, the chief principle will be to introduc 
plenty of extra drill on whatever has to be learnt , onl' 
the drill must never be tedious short, sharp, oft-repeatei 
efforts -will be found the most effective 

(xi) After mtensive application let the child’s mind res 
a while before turning to a new task what he has jus 
learnt -will go on quietly consolidating, as jelly sets best m a: 
undisturbed mould. 
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(xu) Let his later repetitions be actiye attempts at re- 
production with a minimum of aid , but do not test him 
when he is likely to go wrong, else you may only succeed 
in driving home his errors 

(xiii) Employ revision far more frequently than you 
would with the normal child It is a good plan to spread 
out the repetitions as much as possible for example, if 
only two hours can be spared for learning a piece of material, 
it is false economy to spend the whole of this time con- 
secutively at a single sitting One hour on each of two 
successive days will yield a better return , four half-hours on 
four different occasions would be more profitable strll , and 
so on, up to obvious limits depending mainly on the 
individual and the material The best results will be 
secured if the intervals between successive revisions are 
spaced out progressively • let the child try to reproduce 
what he has learnt immediately, then after half an hour, 
then after twenty-four hours, then after two days, a week, 
a morjth, and so ond 

Disabilities in reasoning are harder to circumvent 
Reasoning, like memory, is often supposed to be an inborn 
capacity, or at any rate a mode in which the inborn capacity 
called genera] intelligence may mamfest itself. In practice, 
however, as I have already maintained, logical reasoning 
turns largely on a number of teachable tricks It is as 
easy to teach a child to avoid the more notorious forms of 
fallacy as it is to teach him to avoid subtracting his figures 
in arithmetic when he ought to add them. The whole 
body of mathematics is, in fact, little more than a syste- 
matic compendium of rules for a special branch of logic 

Reasoning, we have seen, consists in working with rela- 
tions and for the dull child the first and foremost difficulty 
IS to isolate and grasp each abstract i elation as it arises He 
is usually a child whose attention can seize only one factoi m 
a situation at a time he is expected to seize two, and, what 
is more, to observe how they are connected. The success 

1 The teacher who has trouble with non-retentive pupils should study 
the chapters on memorization in any good textbook of Educational Psycho- 
logy H J Watts’s little book on The Economy and Training of Memory 
(Edwin Arnold, 1909) will be found particularly instructive 
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of the effort does not depend solely upon sheer perspicacity 
of intuition or simple insight. The most discerning 
scientist invokes artificial aids , he ekes out his powers of 
comprehension by inventing symbols, formulae, graphs, 
and simdar contrivances for fixating the attention and 
making the abstract concrete. Analogous devices may be 
exploited by the resourceful teacher for helping the younger 
child Dr Neurath’s pictorial conventions, first syste- 
matically employed at the Vienna Mondaneum for explain- 
ing statistical comparisons, and since widely popularized 
for many different purposes in various continental schools, 
afford perhaps the best-known educational example of this 
simple but fruitful principle 

The second main difficulty is to fit and hook together a 
number of abstract relations into a consecutive chain Here 
the safest method of approach in teaching the slower pupils 
will be to make absolutely sure of each short step, or short 
series of steps, before the whole argument is attempted 
In arithmetical problems, for instance, keep first of all to 
sums involving one or two steps only. Teach these by 
numerous concrete examples of a naively simple bnd, until 
the mental manipulation depends on an established habit 
rather than on a special spasm of concentrated thought. 
Then combine the elementary habits into a more complex 
habit, and exercise that. The ground-plan of a more 
intricate argument wdl be easier to follow if once again a 
visible outline is used. Many a proof that sounds abstract 
and involved in words can be rendered intelligible if the 
underlying scheme of thought is presented to the eye in a 
diagrammatic form For example, the validity of a deduc- 
tive inference becomes obvious at once when translated 
into terms of Euler’s syllogistic diagrams ; and an inductive 
inference which depends on the elimination of classified 
alternatives becomes equally convincing when the alterna- 
tives are set out like a genealogical table — ^the device 
adopted, as readers of detective stories may remember, by 
one of the most successful superintendents that Scotland 
Yard is said to have produced. 

Similar principles may be employed to assist the child 
with poor powers of observation. Teaching him what to 
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look for, giving him names for the features to be picked out, 
and a systematic scheme to follow, encouraging him to 
build up a habit (or perhaps I should say an ideal) of 
observation, and, above aU, creating an interest m what- 
ever he has to observe — this will be far more effective than 
trying to ‘ train the faculty of observation ’ by the method 
of indiscriminate exercise 

For the rest, the safest practical rule for the teacher who 
has to deal with children suffering from special disabilities 
wiU be this • find out what is the fundamental nature of 
the process that is specifically feeble, and then seek some 
alternative process which may be counted upon to lead to 
the same result If the child is weak in visual analysis, 
help him to dissect visible material by actually takmg it 
to pieces with his fingers in reading and spelling, for 
example, use movable words or letters. If he seems unable 
to visualize word-wholes, do not teach him to read by the 
‘ look-and-say ’ method, but use the phonic or alphabetic 
method instead. Conversely, if he is weak in auditory 
imagery, discard the phonic method and substitute the 
‘ look-and-say ’ And, generally, discover what capacities 
or interests are strong as well as what are feeble, and, so 
far as possible, rely mainly on the strong 

In 21 of the backward cases in London — approximately 5 
per cent. — I could find no cause for the backwardness, ex- 
cept some specific disability of the type described above. 
With each of them it was possible to carry out remedial edu- 
cation on the lines just indicated. The response was surpris- 
ing. During the first 12 months their average progress was 
equivalent to 2 2 educational years Fourteen had a mental 
ratio of 100 or more • at the first survey their educational 
ratio averaged 78 ; 3 years later it averaged 98 5 — prac- 
tically normal. From this, and similar results with many 
othei cases, I conclude that, although defect in general 
intelligence inevitably places a definite limit to educational 
progress, defect in special intellectual abilities rarely does so . 
by appropriately modifying the methods of instruction, it 
can almost always be circumvented 



CHAPTER XV 

DEFECTS OF TEMPERAMENT AND CHARACTER 

Residual Cases — It wiU be remembered that in 14 per 
cent of our cases it proved impossible to explain the child’s 
educational backwardness by any of the factors most 
frequently adduced — ^lack of general intelligence, physical 
ill-health, irregular attendance, poor home circumstances, 
and the like. We were therefore compelled to seek some 
more specific mental cause. Such causes we have now 
partly run to ground in the various specialized disabilities 
which tend to hamper all intellectual work. Yet, in 
common with most recent investigators, we have found 
these obscurer defects to be far rarer than is popularly 
supposed , at most they account only for another 5 per cent 
of our cases What, then, can be the explanation in the 
remaining 9 per cent ^ 

One final field of search is left. The only mental factors 
we have not yet brought under review are what may 
be somewhat vaguely termed the temperamental or 
emotional 

Temperamental Defects — ^There is a widespread notion that 
disorders of temperament and conduct are matters primarily 
for the physician. At many clinics, for example, the 
psychologist tests intelligence and school attainments, and 
the temperamental aspect is left to the psychiatrist. For 
this perhaps the psychologists of the past are in part 
responsible, since they treated the mind as little more 
than an intellectual machine, and tacitly assumed that 
temperamental conditions were of no account unless they 
amounted to a definite pathological disorder In this 
country, however, long before Freud and the psychiatrists 
had drawn attention to the importance of emotional 
factors, psychologists like Stout, McDougall, and Shand 
had strongly insisted on the part played by primitive and 
538 
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urational impulses in ordinary everyday life, and had laid 
stress on the dynamic aspect of the mind 

Among school children, mental abnormalities such as 
figure in the ordinary psychiatric textbook are compara- 
tively rare , and the milder disorders can be observed better 
by the teacher than by the doctor, and perhaps better by 
the psychologist than by either The teacher can note the 
everyday behaviour of the child in the classroom or the play- 
ground , but It IS difficult for him to penetrate behind the 
conventional mask that almost every pupil wears while 
under the teacher’s eye Just because he is a teacher, he 
will find it hard to induce the child to lay bare the inner 
secrets of his mind The psychologist, on the other hand, 
is free to fraternize he can sympathize with the impulses 
on which teachers are obhged to frown, and that without 
incurring the least suspicion of favouritism • he can speak to 
the unruly urchin in the lingo and accent of his class without 
risking any loss of dignity Nevertheless, he is, as a rule, 
severely limited by time In exploring the possible causes 
of such milder troubles as concern us here — ^laziness, diso- 
bedience, petty dishonesty, and the hke — a single interview 
IS not likely to be very effective, and the psychologist 
must still rely on the daily observations of the tramed and 
experienced teacher in the classroom The teacher, 
therefore, should know something of the modern psychology 
of motive, and must not restrict himself solely to noting 
the intellectual failings of his pupils ; he must be equally 
alert to observe the weaknesses and the idiosyncrasies of 
their individual characters, 

'The Study of ConaHve Factors — ^Modern psychology 
insists that aU intellectual activity must be inspired by a 
motive — driven by the pressure of emotional energy, 
however gentle or slight. No engme can be run -without 
a supply of power , and the mechanism of the mind is not 
an exception. The best-made car -will stop on a hill if the 
petrol gives out ; and, similarly, we may find that a child 
comes to a standstill in his work, not because of defects in 
his intellectual machinery, whether general or specific, but 
because of some shortage or leakage of moral energy or 
will. Accordingly, our examination of cognitive capacities 
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must be supplemented by a study of the child’s emotional 

incentives 

To investigate the peculiarities of a child’s emotional 
life various tests have been proposed ^ But, so far, none of 
them has proved of much utility for the purposes of practical 
work. The psychologist, therefore, is compelled to rely 
first on the reports of those who know the child personally 
at school or at home ; and secondly on his brief observa- 
tions as he witnesses the child’s demeanour in the con- 
sulting room, and notes his change of mood or attitude as 
he struggles with the experimental problems that are set 
him. The results may be most conveniently summarized 
by means of a definite rating scale such as I have described 
elsewhere 

temperamental Instability — Into the psychology of 
temperament I need not enter further. Its nature and 
importance in the school child, how it may be systematically 
examined and what points should be studied and observed, 
I have discussed in earlier works. Here it will be sufficient 
to repeat that I accept the current doctrine that the 
foundations of individual character may be conveniently 
described m terms of the common instincts and emotions 
that all mankind is supposed to inherit ® It follows that, 

1 I have discussed tests, rating scales, schedviles, and other methods 
available for anahsmg temperament, more fully in previous works (The 
Subnormal Mtnd, pp 42-57, 317-3S Cf also The Toung Delinquent, 
pp Z()<qetseq) 

* My use of the ‘ so-called doctrine of instincts ’ has been criticized as 
implying acceptance of an unsubstantiated theory With theory as such, 
however, I have been little concerned My interest lies rather in the 
practical issue What the practical psychologist wants to know is this 
granted that in the past a given child has been known to commit such and 
such actions with such and such frequency, and to react to such and such 
situations with this or that form of emotional display, what actions and reac- 
tions can we predict in the future f Thus stated, the problem becomes one 
of correlation On making a statistical analysis of my cases, I find that certain 
actions or reactions tend to go together the child who sweeps my test 
material to the floor when he fails to solve the puzzle and turns sulky when he 
15 reprimanded, is, so I learn from further inquiry, also given to fighting with 
his playmates at school and to losing his temper with his brothers and sisters 
he IS not so hkelyto start at sudden sounds, to run away when challenged, or 
to turn shy with, strangers Conversely, the child who is shy with me is, so 
I find, often shy with others , he tends to display the last group of reactions 
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so far as innate factors are concerned, disorders of character 
may be considered as arising mainly from the excessive 
intensity with which one or more of those emotional 
impulses are inherited by the particular child in question. 
Accordingly, in assessing temperament and character, I take 
the conventional classification of the emotions, with their 
correlated instincts, as affording the most useful headings 
under which the various facts may be noted 

Where all these instincts and emotions are developed to 
an excessive degree, and the child’s behaviour and intel- 
lectual processes are as a result entirely unbalanced, I 
designate the child ‘ unstable ’ Instability of this order may 
be a defimte cause of backwardness ; but in different 
I have mentioned, but is not so hkely to fight, sulk, or lose his temper I 
infer two distinct statistical ‘ factors ’ , and, for simplicity, I call them 
‘ anger ’ and ‘ fear ’ respectively Since, too, in these respects the child’s 
behaviour to-day often resembles his behaviour in early infancy and that of 
his relatives, even when he has not lived with them, I assume another set of 
correlations, which I describe by saying that these factors seem, in part at 
any rate, to be hereditary or innate But again I am not concerned with 
the biological transmission of these tendencies by hereditary I merely mean 
that It 18 possible to infer from the behaviour of the child’s brothers, sisters, 
or parents, what will probably be his own behaviour, even when the training 
and the social influences to which he is subjected have been altered or 
improved And generally I find that the popular account of instincts does 
in some measure reflect the way in which groups of behaviour-tendencies 
are apt to go together and so make practical predictions more or less feasible 
Perhaps, on the conative side, it would be as well to avoid the word mstinct, 
just as in cognitive psychology we now avoid the word faculty In. the past, 
critics, who have been concerned to deny the ‘ existence ’ of general intel- 
ligence, have unwittingly raised doubts about the intercorrelations of 
intellectual performances and the possibility of prediction — points which 
in practice they themselves regularly assume In the same way those who 
question the existence of ‘ instincts ’ may at times obscure a practical 
issue by raising theoretical difficulties which in themselves are undoubtedly 
justified The question is not so much whether a man’s actions are so 
specific that they cannot be explained m terms of instincts, but how specific 
are they what predictions can be made and with what probable error 
Hence, what is most urgently needed is a more systematic application of 
the method of correlation to various conative symptoms, as manifested both 
in the individual and in his relatives, in much the same way as correlation 
has been applied to the determination of a general intellectual factor, and 
of its similar manifestations in different members of the same family The 
resemblances between individuals belonging to a speaal ‘ type ’ may con- 
vemently be assessed by correlating persons instead of tests or traits 
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individuals it operates in different ways In the mam it 
is possible to distinguish two broad types of instability — ■ 
the excitable or unrepressed, and the repressed or sensitive. 

Tiff Excitable and Vnrepressed . — ^Nearly 20 per cent, of 
my backward cases were of an excitable and obviously 
emotional type But the proportion varied widely from 
school to school and from district to district. There was, 
too, a high percentage of such cases in the control groups , 
but this no doubt is partly because the children in these 
groups were drawn from much the same neighbourhood as 
the backward (See Tabid XXVIII ) 

TABLE XXVIII TEMPERAMENTAL AND NEUROTIC CONDITIONS 



In London it frequently happens that an illiterate and 
excitable population wdl collect in definite areas and con- 
gregate in particular streets Sometimes they seem to be 
attracted to the quarter by the cheap facilities for amuse- 
ment , sometimes their own noisiness and rowdiness pre- 
vent them from getting or keepmg rooms in a quieter road. 
Like gravitates to like ; and always an excitable person 
prefers the company of others who are as excitable as him- 
self , and so a sort of tone or tradition of demonstrative 
behaviour grows up, and becomes distinctive of the district. 

Every wanderer in a large town must have been impressed 
by such differences. He wdl notice that some of the most 
1 Not statistically Significant, 
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populous and poverty-stricken slums are nevertheless peace- 
able and staid ; and then he strikes a shabby thoroughfare 
that swarms with clamorous youngsters, squealing babies, 
and quarrelsome bullies and roughs. Youths are shouting 
over then: games in the road , girls are giggling with each 
other or calling after the boys • at one end there is a 
hurdy-gurdy playing jazz for juvenile dancers, and at the 
other a knot of unsteady drinkers singing hilariously outside 
a public house. 

If the visitor drops in at the nearest school, he wiU usually 
find it packed with backward pupils The head master 
will probably relate that, when he first took over the post, 
he thought he would never succeed in bringing discipline 
and order into the classes under his charge • industry and 
attention were nowhere to be had. He wiU tell stories of 
the numerous conflicts his youthful hooligans have had with 
the police. And in the schoolroom, he ivill add, the young 
rascals, though amusmg and likeable enough, seem incurably 
restless, thoughtless, and ignorant. In every standard the 
level of the work wiU be a year or two below the normal. 
Nevertheless, it is amazing, as I shall show in a moment, 
to see what a patient teacher, who is prepared to make full 
allowance for such temperamental creatures and to plan 
his syllabus along appropriate lines, can extract from this 
unpromising material. 

The recent attacks on the problem of the slums — dis- 
persing the more troublesome families and re-housmg the 
remainder in scattered districts elsewhere — ^have to some 
extent diminished the number of such schools. But there 
is hardly a single department without one or two youngsters 
of this type. They are found in the secondary school as 
well as in the elementary. 

The excitable child is easy to recogmze. He is fidgety, 
jerky, and impulsive AH his judgments are rash, and all 
his actions hasty At once clumsy and precipitate, every 
movement that he makes is lU considered, lU co-ordinated, 
~ ill controlled, impelled far more by feeling than by purpose 
Indeed, his body seems almost as unbalanced as his mind 
The features of his face are excessively mobile , and its 
expression is changeful, exaggerated, and often marked by 
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a queer asymmetry The muscles, particularly those 
about the eyes and mouth, are overactive, and those 
about the forehead corrugated with habitual wrinkles 
His speech is sometimes husky, sometimes a shrill staccato, 
nearly always voluble and fast While he is engaged in 
conversation, his hands are perpetually in motion, fingering 
and playing with each other or with any object in reach. 
The boy tugs at his coat-buttons or rattles the halfpennies 
in his trouser pocket , the girl picks at her handkerchief or 
pulls at the pleats of her skirt. 

Even as they sit working in class, such children can be 
quickly singled out They are constantly looking about 
them, their eyes everywhere but on their work. However 
much they are told to sit stiU, they keep changing their 
posture — shiftmg their arms or shuffling their feet When 
free, they are active, boisterous, full of noise and energy. 
In the playground and the street their conduct is unmis- 
takable — ^wild, reckless, and inconsequent. Excitement 
they crave for Reading and indoor occupations are too 
quiet and still Always they live in a state of acute emotion . 
each impulse is mtensely felt, and put immediately into 
action regardless of its fitness for the moment. Yet, 
rightly understood, they are not so intractable as might be 
thought They are prone to good emotions as well as bad, 
to the social as well as to the aggressive Sorrow, anger, fear, 
sex, affection, self-assertion, self-submission — each instinct 
as It comes uppermost governs the child’s mood, and then 
quickly gives way to another, tiU the observer is left wonder- 
ing what the child will do next. But, by playing on the 
right motive, such youngsters can easily be won over and 
led, and eventually shepherded by diplomatic management 
back into the proper path. 

On the intellectual side, their wits are at the mercy of 
their feelings. Their ideas are sudden, incongruous, and 
erratic As a rule, they are rich in fancy and imagination , 
at times even quick and observant , but they swoop head- 
long to conclusions Their short-distance memory may 
be good, but their long-distance memory is nearly always 
poor Such children, when they remember things at aU, 
remember them from the meaning or the interest aroused. 
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rather than from sheer mechanical retention Facts and 
dates they speedily forget • general principles and ideas, 
when they are intelligent enough to grasp them, they can 
more easily preserve. Above all, they are hopelessly in- 
attentive Their inability to concentrate, their total lack 
of industry and application, form the theme of perpetual 
complaints 

As a consequence, many of these children, if not most, are 
backward in school work They aie seldom so devoid of in- 
telligence as they seem , some are even bright and precocious ’ 
yet the ordinary lessons of the classroom call for precisely 
those qualities of character and intellect in which they are 
flagrantly lacking Almost invariably arithmetic is their 
worst subject For drill upon the tables they have no 
patience, and are far too slapdash to reason out their pro- 
blems. Anything fresh they eagerly welcome , but to 
plod day after day at one and the same subject seems to 
them just vain repetition In oral work they often sparkle. 
Their reading may be fluent and dramatically expressive, 
but full of guesswork and inaccuracies most of them leain 
best with ‘ look-and-say ’ methods , few have sufficient 
perseverance for the slow, steady, systematic work that 
phonic analysis inevitably exacts Their tongues are 
always garrulous and glib They chatter breathlessly to 
their neighbours, carry on audible or internal colloquies with 
themselves, and at times confide their sentiments m gushing 
detail to diaries, letters, or the vacant spaces of a wall 

A diagnosis may often be made from their copy- 
books alone The writing is irregular and untidy, inchning 
to ornamental eccentricities, but never clean or neat. 
Each page may commence with a laboured, round and 
upright hand , but soon the letters become jerky and 
erratic, and gradually trail off into a slanting scrawl, with 
queer changes of level or inclination where the child has 
made a fresh spurt or shifted the position of his body or 
hand Blots, smudges, erasures, word-omissions are plenti- 
ful Their private letters and notes are frequently in a 
different hand from their classroom exercises. They are 
usually scribbled at high speed , but even so it is evident 
that the pen could hardly keep pace with the thought 
18 
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Original and full of invention, their compositions are 
generally their best productions , their vocabulary is rich , 
their phraseology is sensational and decked out with a 
superficial smartness ; their spelling is a free improvisation. 
At informational subjects they sometimes do well , but the 
personal element appeals to them far more than the abstract 
or the inanimate They prefer history to geography, 
literature to science 

Their drawings are impressionistic — not without flashes 
of insight and fancy, but coarse in execution and slovenly 
in techmque Their handwork — sewing, mending, carpen- 
try, whatever it may be — ^is nearly always scamped, and 
often spoilt through want of muscular steadiness and 
manual control Yet occasional efforts at design or decora- 
tion may show a germ of aesthetic appreciation or an 
imitative gift In music and dancing they readily respond 
to proper training They love to whistle and sing , but 
the jerky rhythm of a ragtime is more to their taste than 
a smooth tune or subtle harmonies At every turn they 
seek to be spectacular, and are nearly always first-rate 
actors. 

The unstable child is not genuinely idle, though fre- 
quently accused of idleness In aU that he does he has 
passing enthusiasms and crazes , and, wheie his interest is 
caught, he will work with feverish zeal in fits and starts 
But he readily tires, and is easily diverted by a new subject. 
Here, as elsewhere, he is the spoit of his moods In after- 
life, given the requisite intelligence, persons with this 
temperament may win high prizes in literature or art, and 
at times even in the field of scientific invention many earn 
fame as fanatics. But more often than not they come to 
grief through lack of perseverance and method In judg- 
ment and common sense they are nearly always wanting, 
yet at times their practical decisions, though sudden and 
intuitive, prove surprisingly true to the mark 

The Sensitive and Repressed . — ^What I have called the 
repressed type is less easy to diagnose Too often they are 
mistaken for apathetic children with little or no emotion 
at all Encased in a protective shell, they he half the time 
unnoticed and for the rest remain honelesslv misiudeed. 
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Actually their feelings are quite as intense as the feelings 
of the unrepressed ; only they never display them. To the 
outward observer they look placid and quiet, with faces as 
inexpressive as a mask , but within they may be simmering 
with nervous excitement and almost cracking under the 
strain. 

With them the inhibitive instincts preponderate: fear, 
submissiveness, sorrow, and disgust As a result all emotion 
IS checked or smothered They seem solitary, shy, un- 
sociable beings, quickly scared and easily depiessed A 
watchful eye may sometimes catch them moping or weeping 
in secret When spoken to, they just nod or shake the 
head, or reply m whispered monosyllables A sudden noise 
wdl make them visibly start Their lips and hands quiver 
and tremble. Their brows often suggest a mood of ever- 
lasting worry by a pained or apprehensive frown Their 
mothers are ready with stories of nightmares in the past, 
how the child would wake up screaming with terror, or 
become restless or talkative in his sleep whenever things 
went wrong at school And they will sum him up, in some 
stereotyped, figurative phrase, as a ‘ bundle of nerves,’ ‘ so 
highly strung,’ ‘ aU wires inside like a piano ’ 

In the classroom, the child who is repressed and retiring 
fails to assert his presence and is apt to be overlooked. 
Often he is too timid to answer up in front of others, and in 
oral work appears far more foolish than he really is ^ At 

1 A complete and protracted silence is a puzzling feature sometimes met 
with in such cases In one instance I was called to examine a backward boy 
who had not been known to speak a single word since he had entered a new 
department three weeks before At lus previous school I found he had 
been nearly but not quite so taciturn and it was perhaps something more 
than a coincidence that there his former master, a shy and amiable hermit, 
was on all social occasions almost as inarticulate as the boy Indeed, the 
headmaster quizzically remarked that to set the man to help the boy had 
been ‘ like staging a play about the adventures of a couple of deaf-mutes ’ 

More often, the silence originates in a terror inspired by a hectoring 
teacher who is anytlung but noiseless But the most extraordinary case 
that has come under my notice was that of a boy of eleven who had always 
remamed speechless both at home and at school so far as any record went 
back He was an orphan living with a maiden aunt who was tabetic, 
psychotic, and nearly stone-deaf In written subjects, in which alone it 
was possible to test him, he proved scarcely backward at all. When trans- 
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written work he may often excel Yet even here the 
smallest obstacles may overwhelm him, and he never has 
the hardihood to explain his difficulties or appeal to his 
teacher for aid Rather the sense that he is inferior to his 
fellows crushes him down, destroying all his initiative, and 
discouraging every attempt And so he becomes more 
backward than ever Unhappy, over-anxious, yet patheti- 
cally eager to please, he comes to abhor and dread his 
school , and his whole energy is sapped 

Among the backward group m London 8 pei cent of 
the boys and lo per cent of the girls fell into this second 
category Just as the excitable and unrepressed cases 
seemed commoner among the backward boys, so the re- 
pressed and sensitive seemed commoner among the back- 
ward girls ’• 

Unless there is some neurotic trouble underlying his 
condition, such a child is far easier to treat and handle than 
the excitable or unrepressed A little kindliness and sym- 
pathy, a little individual attention, with praise and personal 
encouragement whenever he grows perplexed, a careful 
graduation of his tasks so that they are well within his 
powers, may eventually restore his confidence, and often 
secure a rapid and remarkable improvement. Over- 
stimulation may do more harm than good ; and constant 
remonstrances for minor faults are more likely to intensify 
the child’s reserve than to remove it. Where the child 
has become the butt of his classmates, or where the disciphne 
of the class or department is conducted with a rigid hand 
of iron, It may prove wiser to look round for a more 
congemal school. 

ferred from home to a private school, and treated on psychotherapeutic 
hues, he turned out to be all but normal Extreme examples of this sort, 
however, are rare and pathological, they are a psychologist’s curios, and 
belong rather to a treatise on children’s neuroses 

^ In Birmingham, particularly among the girls in mixed departments, 
these cases appeared rather more frequent than in London , in London, 
while the demonstrative types seem to have increased, the repressed have 
apparently dimimshed These difierences it is tempting to connect with 
the greater freedom and the lessened degree of rigid disaphne imposed 
on the child from without — changes in which, rightly or wrongly, our 
London teachers sometimes claim to have led the way 
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Neurotic Conditions . — In many cases the temperamental 
instability proved to be the basis or the result of some 
functional nervous disorder Among the backward a 
definite psychoneurosis was diagnosed in 9 per cent of the 
cases, and in at least half of them seemed mainly responsible 
for the child’s backwardness Similar troubles were diag- 
nosed in 4 per cent of the normal (see Table XXVIII). The 
neurotic disorders of school children, and their general 
nature and distribution, I have already discussed elsewhere^ , 
here, therefore, I need only touch upon such conditions so 
far as they occur among the backward and the duU 

Among these the nervous disorder most frec[uently 
diagnosed or reported is neurasthenia. It is a label very 
loosely applied. Where it is correctly used, the cardinal 
and characteristic symptom is always an excessive liability 
to fatigue. It appears somewhat commoner among older 
boys than among girls or younger children. In the group 
examined here, it 'ivas usually found associated with other 
symptoms of general iH-health, and seemed secondary to 
some mild physical disorder Only in a few scattered 
instances did the neurasthenia prove the sole or primary 
trouble , and the remamder should perhaps be described as 
suffering from slight neurasthenic symptoms rather than 
from neurasthenia in the truer acceptation of the term. 
Let me give one concrete example,® a case which I have 
already recounted more fully elsewhere 

Willie is an only child of twelve. His face is pale and 
thin, and he wears a puckered frown across his forehead. 
There are rings as dark as bruises underneath his eyes ; his 
eyelids droop sleepily , his cheeks and hps hang loose. 
The muscles of his body, like those of his face, are flabby 
and slack , and he answers in a low flat voice, devoid of aU 
lively inflection. 

When tested and questioned, Willie, like most neuras- 
thenics, proves by no means so dull as he looks In the 
classroom he sits with hunched shoulders, irresponsive and 

1 The Subnormal Mwd (Oxford University Press, lor 6 d), Chapters 
V-VII 

* The case is described more fully from a medical standpoint in the 
volume just cited (pp. 221 et seq) 
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inert , yet, when, an appropriate appeal is made, his attention 
IS, for a moment or two, quite ready and sharp. Hence, 
plied with a succession of short conversational tests, 
like those in the Binet-Simon scale, he answers well 
enough ; in the performance tests, where he is left to 
carry on by himself without the constant prodding of 
the examiner’s remarks, he soon comes to a standstill and 
his energy oozes away It is plain, however, that his real 
intelligence, if only he would use it, is quite equal to the 
normal. 

It is in tests of sustained attention that his difficulties 
come out most clearly. Where the task requires prolonged 
concentration, kept up by an effort of wiU, he quickly goes 
to pieces. With the memory-tests he varies ; on the whole, 
his logical memory seems good, and his mechanical memory 
a little feeble. In reading and composition his attainments 
are nearly up to the average for his age But he is a bad 
speller, and gets hopelessly confused fn arithmetic. His 
writing is a nerveless scrawl, and his manual work clumsy, 
careless, and ill-fimshed He is not without intellectual 
interests He wants to be ‘ an author,’ and is genuinely keen 
to make headway in school work. He cannot be called lazy 
or indolent, though reproaches of this sort were at one time 
heaped upon his head. In the classroom he certainly tries 
his best, and is, in fact, almost morbidly conscientious , 
yet, though he is twice as long over his work as the others, 
he has only half as much to show for it , and the effort 
leaves him visibly exhausted. As his teacher reports, by 
the end of the day he is ‘ thoroughly fagged out, ready to 
drop off to sleep ’ 

Such cases are by no means uncommon. These are the 
youngsters of whom teacher and parent alike complain 
that they seem to have been born tired : they are overcome 
by the smallest obstacle and prostrated by the least 
exertion. The wisest treatment is, not to spur them up 
to fresh endeavours, which may only end in an irreparable 
collapse, but to leave them plenty of latitude and allow 
them an abundance of rest, and then to undertake a system- 
atic search for any underlying physical trouble — particularly 
morbid toxic conditions, whether arising from septic foci, 
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derangements of digestion or the like, which may exacerbate 
the natural effects of the toxins of fatigue 

In the younger child anxiety-states are more frequent. 
These, however, are less likely to retard school progress 
on the contrary, they often prove a source of extra effort and 
even of overwork. They are found chiefly among children 
of the repressed type. The causes are mixed, and the 
treatment will vary Some suffer from a definite emotional 
complex, which may end in a serious psychoneurosis Such 
cases should generally be sent for psychotherapeutic 
treatment at a clinic. Where this seems impossible or 
unnecessary, a talk with the child over his worries and 
difficulties, an explanatory hint to the parents or the 
class-teacher, and in severe cases rest or removal to the 
country, will sometimes effect an appaient cure Mere 
exclusion from school is often advised by the family 
physician , but, in the milder stages, lack of intellectual 
occupation does more harm than good. The child has 
freer leisure to brood, and may be far more harried by his 
parents at home than by the teacher m the classroom 
Ordinarily it is enough to allow the child to go easily in the 
more formal subjects. With some, oral work is an added 
strain. With otheis, speflmg and dictation may become 
the bane of their lives With most, however, it is arith- 
metic that offers the severest trials They would readily 
echo the sentiments of Pet Marjorie, the seven-year-old 
friend of Sir Walter Scott ‘ I am now going to tell you 
the trouble and wretched plague that my multiplication 
gives me You can’t conceive it. The most Devilish 
Thing is 8 times 8, and 7 times 7 is what Nature itself 
can’t endure.’ 

Among the unrepressed, particularly among older girls 
near the stage of puberty, so-caUed hysteria is often reported. 
As a rule, by hysteria the teacher or parent understands little 
more than what I have described above as constitutional 
over-excitability. Some of the cases, however, show signs 
of truly hysterical tendencies. The outstanding symptom 
of hysteria, as a definite psychoneurosis, is the presence of 
some apparent physical trouble for which there is no genuine 
physical cause. Before adolescence is fuUy developed. 
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features of this sort are rare When they appear, the un- 
conscious motive IS usually to release the child from lessons 
that he hates or from daily contact with a master whom he 
dreads 

A boy of lo, for example, was said to have suffered from 
hip disease The diagnosis was admittedly doubtful, and 
the boy was discharged from the hospital as cured On 
returning to school he was promoted to the senior depart- 
ment, which was on the top floor of the building. Five 
weeks later his symptoms reappeared. As a temporary 
measure he was permitted to attend the junior department, 
which was on the ground floor. He rapidly improved , 
and at the beginmng of the next term he was sent 
back to the senior department, only to relapse once more. 
This happened on several occasions , and, after the summer 
holidays, the parents sent an agitated note saying that the 
boy’s leg seemed ‘ quite paralysed ’ The headmaster insisted 
that the boy should be taken to the hospital. The hospital 
could find nothing to account for the symptoms, and further 
reported that, whereas the original trouble had affected the 
right leg, the boy was now limping with his left, and limping 
(it was suggested) quite unnecessarily The headmaster 
accordingly set the boy down as a wilful malingerer, and 
referred the case for psychological examination. A first- 
hand analysis of the boy’s mental condition seemed to 
indicate that the deception was wholly unintentional , but 
undoubtedly it was calculated to attain the same 
end as a deliberate pretence, namely, to escape irksome 
work which was really too hard for his intelligence By 
now he was exceedingly backward, and his parents were 
persuaded to take him to a private school where he received 
special coaching Here he made good progress in his work , 
and no more has been heard of the trouble with the legs. 

Hysteria, however, may mimic mental disorders as well 
as physical , and one of the most singular traits to be met 
with among backward children of an hysterical type is what 
IS known as ‘ simulated foolishness ’ With careful testing 
It can be shown that the child has normal or even super- 
normal ability. Yet he contrives to pass himself off as dull 
or even mentally defective. 
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Almost always in the hysterical temperament, especially 
among the girls, the feature that impresses the lay 
observer is the child’s persistent desire to draw attention to 
herself — ^to get (m the teacher’s time-honoured phrase) into 
the lit circle of the limelight and hold the centre of the 
stage. A chdd of this type, if she cannot provoke notice 
by good work, will seek to provoke it by bad 

A common example is that of the girl of 13 or 14 who 
has won a scholarship to a secondary school Marjorie, for 
example, had been for six years the star pupil of the 
elementary department. Even there she had her fine 
flashes of badness, and her ‘ nerves ’ were known to be 
‘ peculiar.’ But these things were tolerated as part of the 
waywardness that always accompanies genius , and, for the 
rest, she was humoured, applauded, and held up as a 
pattern on a pedestal 

She was an attractive child, and knew it Indeed, her 
general behaviour was that of a child who saw herself cast 
for the part of Goldilocks in the nursery rhyme She easily 
gamed a scholarship. And now in the new school she has 
to compete with other scholarship-winners who are even 
brighter than herself Instead of being at the top of her 
class she finds herself half-way down among the non- 
entities Mortified by the loss of admiration, she reacts 
by a wanton stupidity, she parades an exaggerated 
Ignorance , and at last has achieved notoriety not as the 
most brilliant but as the most incompetent of her year. 
What is more, her electrical temperament has begun to 
disturb the discipline of the other girls ‘ Can you emit 
sparks ? ’ said the cat to the ugly duckling , and Marjorie, 
kittenish and catlike in more respects than one, is all sparks 
and shocks whenever she is rubbed the wrong way After 
a wild display, which her mistress considerately reported as 
‘ a kind of nervous breakdown,’ she was referred to the 
school doctor for special examination , and the doctor 
handed her on to the psychologist as a case of ‘ pubertal 
hysteria and general backwardness combined ’ 

Nearly a dozen examples of this kind can lie counted 
among my notes What can the psychologist advise f 
Unless the symptoms are grave, the treatment lies more 
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with the school than with the doctor. As a rule, once the 
form-mistress has been brought to understand the problem, 
she can set herself to win the child’s confidence, and, with 
a little sympathy and tact, soothe the wounded vanity and 
get the unsettled malcontent to view her new position in 
a less melodramatic light. When the emotional trouble 
has been successfully smoothed over, the nervous symptoms 
may quickly subside, and the backwardness slowly disappear. 
With Marjorie, for example, these simple measures were 
entirely effective. In other cases, where the teacher 
fails, the best plan wiU be to change the school. 

In addition to those who showed clear signs of a definite 
nervous disorder — ^neurasthenia, hysteria, or an anxiety 
neurosis — a large proportion of the backward, nearly one- 
fifth, showed minor symptoms hardly severe enough to be 
diagnosed as a psychoneurosis. Such conditions were 
chiefly found in the children described above as being of an 
unstable temperament. A surprisingly large number were 
also noted among the normal With the normal these milder 
troubles were more frequent among the girls, whereas with 
the backward they were commoner among the boys (com- 
pare Table XXVIII). In many cases the symptoms were 
as much an effect of the child’s backwardness as a cause of 
It , and without a protracted study of each individual case 
It would be difficult to say how far the neurotic condition 
had really contributed to the child’s slow progress. 

The high percentages for functional disturbances among 
the normal are well worth emphasizing. Such figures point 
to a most urgent problem that stfil awaits adequate study 
and treatment Among school children, neurotics and 
potential neurotics are at present almost wholly ignored 
It is a problem that I have often stressed in previous 
writings. Here I need only note that minor psychoneuroses 
impose a particularly heavy handicap on aU intellectual 
work, dragging the intelligent child down below his possible 
level of performance, and making the dull child seem duller 
still. Often overlooked and sometimes unwittingly aggra- 
vated by the teacher, such conditions are responsible, not 
only for poor achievements in the classroom, but also for 
the a cutest misery alike at home and at school. 
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T emperamentd Apathy .■ — In a few the fundamental instincts 
and emotions, instead of being too violent, are too weak and 
inert. These common human instincts, together with the 
emotions that accompany them, form, in the last resort, the 
springs of all our mental energy ; hence the child in whom 
such impulses are innately feeble shows httle interest in 
any of the activities of daily life, and seems almost incapable 
of effort or excitement. His health may be perfect , his 
nervous condition sound Yet he sits silent, phlegmatic, 
and immobile. At times his stolid indifference appears so 
fixed and imperturbable that his teachers conclude he must 
be smitten (as one of them puts it in his report) ‘ with some 
ineradicable form of constitutional laziness.’ He is never 
offended, never tearful, never alarmed, never amused ; he 
is perfectly content to remain as quiescent as a hibernating 
frog, doing nothing, saying nothing, and seemingly with 
nothing in his thoughts 

Genuine cases of extreme temperamental apathy, per- 
sisting aU through childhood and apparently innate, are far 
from common. At first sight, no doubt, there are many 
lethargic youngsters whom the examiner is tempted to 
relegate to this category. But, on closer investigation, the 
temperamental dullness proves often to be superficial only 
Sometimes it is secondary to dullness of intelligence. 
Sometimes it is a sequel to physical ffl-health or neurotic 
strain and self-repression. Sometimes it is merely the 
cumulative outcome of a total lack of mental stimulus and 
interest in the child’s home or school life. One of the 
most difficult points of diagnosis is to distinguish the child 
who is really apathetic and unemotional from the sensitive 
but undemonstrative youngster who is highly emotional 
■within, but does not show his emotions to the out- 
ward eye because they are fiimly repressed In London 
only 4 per cent, of the backward group — ^nearly all of 
them, in spite of appearances, quite up to the^ average 
for innate intelligence as judged by tests — ^feU into this 
category.^ In general, such cases are best treated along 

1 In Birmingham the proportion -was almost double this figure , but 
owing to the rapid methods of examination in a good many of these cases 
I suspect that the apathy was only apparent or acquired 
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the hnes that I shall presently suggest for the so-called 

" lazy child ’ 

Moral Dejects — It is among the temperamental cases that 
weaknesses of character are most likely to be found. The 
moral defects to which backwardness is attributed by 
teachers are mainly two — ^want of industry and want of 
honesty The psychologist, however, regards these traits, 
not so much as causes, but rather as eftects. The essential 
thing, therefore, is to discover from what the want of 
industry or honesty arises 

In working through the backward cases which have formed 
the basis of the present research, I have noted astonishingly 
few m whom these moral factors played anything but a very 
subsidiary part. Among other cases, especially those 
referred to me from secondary schools, such factors often 
formed the most important element. They are more fre- 
quently to be detected among the older children Perhaps 
It is only after a succession of years that such tendencies 
turn into fixed and general habits , and, over and above 
these cumulative effects, the natural instability, due to 
approaching puberty, still further upsets the older child’s 
moral balance 

Laziness — Lack of industry, or, in one word, laziness, 
is the cause most frequently named by the non-psychological 
teacher to explain a pupil’s lack of progress ; and is com- 
monly looked upon and treated as a moral fault Laziness 
in the schoolroom, however, springs from various sources 
idlers are of very different types Broadly speaking, 
five main causes, or groups of causes, may be distinguished . 
(i) physical iU-health ; (ii) intellectual maladjustment , 
(iii) an apathetic temperament , (iv) an unstable tempera- 
ment , and (v) some form of neurotic disturbance. 

With the child who seems habitually lazy, the first step 
is to make sure that his health is sound Lack of mental 
energy may come from lack of physical energy , and what- 
ever reduces the child’s bodily vitality may bring with it, 
as one of its most conspicuous symptoms, a torpid attitude 
of mind Adenoids, as we have seen, are often accompanied 
by a state of emotional inertia. The catarrhal child is apt 
to be phlegmatic, metaphorically as well as literally, his 
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rheumatic condition renders him especially susceptible to 
physical and mental fatigue, and often sets up an aching in 
his eyes, head, hands, and limbs, that impedes all active 
work Indeed, any form of general lU-health, and almost 
any specific physical defect, may induce a habit of laziness 
as the most effective defence against overstrain and 
discomfort. 

In the child who is physically healthy, the cause most 
frequently discovered is some hnd of maladjustment at 
school. Here it will be important to inquire whether the 
laziness is a constant feature — ^whether it is a trait that has 
been shown in every classroom and in every kind of lesson, 
or only in certain lessons, or only after the child’s promotion 
to a particular class. The bright child placed in a class too 
low for him may come to rely solely upon his quick wits, 
and so fail to develop habits of industry The dull child 
placed in a class too high foi him may, after a long speU of 
failure, simply give up trying, in order to avoid the dis- 
heartening experience of unsuccessful effort day after day 
Among the normal, lack of interest is a frequent factor. 
One child may be uninterested in school work as such , 
another child may be uninterested in particular subjects , 
with a third * the teaching-methods or the style of 
presentation may be quite unsuited to his special interests 
or talents 

Only in rarer cases does the condition rest on an inherently 
inactive temperament. The child who is deficient in 
general emotionality is, as we have seen, automatically 
deprived of one of the mainsprings of conative energy 
From the first moment he comes under notice he shows 
himself a laggard in all that he does Among children who 
are not apathetic but unstable, the laziness is not so much 
ingrained as a late and secondary acquisition. In a, child 
of the repressed type, the dominance of the depressing 
instincts — sorrow, fear, disappointed affection — ^may tend 
to inhibit all mental exertion, and so make him averse from 
every kind of work. The mtrovert and the day-dreamer 
nearly always get blamed for indolence Such children 
seem dull and listless at their lessons because their attention 
is really preoccupied with their own private fantasies. In 
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the unrepressed, on the other hand, the predominance 
of the more aggressive instincts may divert the child’s 
energy into non-scholastic directions. Lively enough in 
the playground or the street, he will seem slothful and slack 
in the classroom, where he finds no scope for his adventurous 
proclivities. 

Las;iness frequently rests on a mild neurosis The 
neurasthemc child, as we have seen, almost inevitably adopts 
a lazy habit as a protection against excessive fatigue With 
those who are suffering from other neurotic tendencies, the 
conditions at school map sometimes stir np their hostile 
complexes ; and these, dormant hitherto and perhaps 
wholly unconscious even when active, may in turn prevent 
the child’s full powers from being thrown into his work. 
At times, quite unwittingly, a particular teacher may revive 
some ancient and unreasoning feeling of antagomsm , so 
that the child is lazy with that teacher, but industrious 
with all the rest. Other children are lazy at particular 
subjects only. The child who has what may be called a 
mixed inferiority-superiority complex will be disinclined 
to work strenuously at any task where he finds he cannot 
show to advantage, because the unsuccessful exhibition 
hurts his personal pride. If the sense of inferiority pre- 
dominates, he will feel himself foredoomed to be a failure, 
and so fall a victim to a kind of moral cowardice. Arith- 
metic will often inspire these feelings in the older pupils, 
especially in the girls Reading is sometimes the bugbear 
of the younger. ‘ I know I shall never learn to read, 
mummy,’ declares one small six-year-old, ‘ so couldn’t 
you teh teacher that she’s just wasting her time ? ’ 
When, on the other hand, the sense of superiority comes 
uppermost, perhaps as a compensation, the aversion usually 
spreads more widely, and the youngster carries his non- 
chalant pose into every classroom of the school. 

As a result of these various underlying causes, differing 
widely in different cases, a child may fail altogether to 
develop any higher motive which would help him to keep 
struggling on even when work is disagreeably hard he 
acquires no habit or ideal of steady conscientious applica- 
tion, no sentiment (as the psychologist would call it) for 
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work as a moral dut7 He may be bright enough as regards 
native wits, and vivacious enough in his own amusements , 
yet he never troubles to use those wits or to call up his 
available energy for the harder tasks of the classroom, for 
he has never formed a practice of working against resist- 
ance, and feels no sting of conscience when he knows he is 
growing slack. 

Treatment . — Since laziness differs so much in its origin, it 
can only be treated effectively by discovering its underlying 
cause That must be dealt with first. Anything that saps 
mental energy must be removed Or, if mental energy is 
abundant, and is merely misdirected, then the problem is 
how to redirect it and make it available for regular work 
in such a case the solution is simple and rests almost entirely 
in the teacher’s hands 

In the eyes of most schoolmasters the typically lazy child 
IS the child who can be energetic when he likes, but never 
cares to be energetic over lessons. In the playground and 
in the street he will use both mind and muscle , but in the 
classroom he is either inactive, or active m the wrong way. 
He is lazy in the sense that he prefers play to work at his 
games he works hard enough, but he will not play the game 
m school. The cure is obvious. At this stage it is useless 
to appeal to ideals, to sentiments, to what the teacher calls 
the child’s own conscience. Conscience is not yet suffi- 
ciently developed in this direction. We must begin by 
making school attract him in much the same way as the 
games that he loves. After all, the distinction between 
woik and play is as arbitrary as it is artificial From the 
standpoint of nature, play involves work, and work should 
be play From the standpoint of the teacher, work usually 
means those particular forms of it that the school demands ; 
and play is mental and physical work undertaken under the 
stimulus of some native interest or instinct. Accordingly, 
the teacher must start by identifying the two — by exploiting 
these native interests and instincts for his own purposes. 
Introduce the ‘ play-way ’ into the backward classroom, and 
you may thus be able to harness to your aims all the primitive 
energy of the various childish emotions. Later you may 
gradually proceed to build up, little by little, habits of 
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hard woik and dogged perseverance in the face of difficulty 
and failure But to reach this stage you must first be 
content to lead and not diive. Driving will only arouse and 
reinforce those automatic inhibitions which keep the child’s 
activities at a minimum. 

Dishonesty . — ^Dishonesty is more serious , but here the 
causes generally seem simpler. In 9 per cent, of my cases 
the teacher attributed the child’s backwardness to persistent 
dishonesty m the classroom and always, in the groups here 
studied, the dishonest child was a boy. But in very few 
instances in which this cause was cited could I satisfy myself 
that dishonesty was the sole or even the primary factor. 
As a rule, it was quite easy to trace the child’s dishonest 
tricks to some prior element in the situation — ^usually an 
amount of intelhgence or energy inadequate to cope with 
the tasks imposed In secondary schools, however, this 
factor seems more important, and is certainly by no means 
confined to the male sex 

Dishonestv over lessons may be of varying degrees ; and 
these roughly correspond to the various stages of the de- 
faulter’s downward career. The child’s disinclination or 
inability to do the regular work of the classroom may be 
innocently concealed or deliberately masked by fraudulent 
devices He cribs, he copies, or he cheats ; he lies over his 
homework, or forges notes of excuse from his parents. 
Under an inexperienced teacher he may find these practices 
so successful that he repeats them again and again, and 
thus IS gradually led on from an occasional prevarication 
to systematic evasion and deceit , in the end he gives up all 
idea of applying what ability he has to anything that is the 
least distasteful At last he is found out : and the result 
of years of trickery proves to be a scandalous ignorance 
of subjects he is supposed to have mastered. 

In such cases the teacher is as much to blame as the boy, 
though the teacher may plead more justification. In- 
directly, without the least suspicion of what was going on, 
he has fostered the underhand habits He should regard 
It as part of his duty first to see that the work required lies 
well within the child’s capacity and does not put too great 
a strain upon his undeveloped powers of hard and steady 
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work ; secondly, he should supervise, closely but unobtru- 
sively, all the child’s efforts and all his productions, so as 
to detect the slightest shirking from the outset Should 
the teacher fail, it is only natural that the pupil should 
come to regard him as an unjust but careless task-master, 
and eventually to think of him as a natural foe with whom 
he has to battle by fair means or foul. The master insists 
on five sums right : and the master cannot see that he is 
insisting on a miracle Very well, let him have the correct 
answers he demands ! If the answers are wrong, there will 
be a shindy ; if the answers are right, everybody will be 
content. What matter how the answers are obtained ? 
Why should the pupil keep on trying, when trying can never 
lead to success ? He may be an idiot at arithmetic, but he 
IS not such an idiot as that. Why then should he be 
conscientious or industrious, when he will get no credit for 
his moral probity and only constant censure for a weakness 
of the intellect which is really not his fault ? 

Such unspoken arguments may still at times be surmised. 
But they represent an attitude far less prevalent to-day than 
in previous generations. Little by httle the traditional war- 
fare between master and pupil has begun to die down 
‘ My schoolmaster,’ says Samuel Johnson, ‘ never had to 
teach. He whipped ; and the boys learned.’ Nowadays, 
disciplinary punishment is mainly reserved for grave lapses 
of behaviour, and is seldom meted out for intellectual 
failings. More and more, pupils have come to accept their 
masters not as enemies but as friends; and few will cynically 
deceive a man whom they respect, admire, and have even 
learnt to love. 

Accordingly, in the school of to-day, the methods of 
concealment prove, as a general rule, to be more or less 
unintentional it is only in rare instances and by fairly slow 
degrees that a lad takes to the practice of premeditated 
fraud. Children, even the most virtuous, have an extra- 
ordinary knack of hiding their defiaencies in one direction 
by some talent or aptitude in another A boy whose ready 
memory makes up for his poor intelligence may, without 
ever meamng to mislead, give his teachers the impression 
that he is much sharper than he really is, and that he 
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comprehends completely what he only knows by rote In 
the old days when classes were large, when requirements 
were rigidly strict, and when the main thing demanded 
was an outward semblance of efficiency, it was possible for 
many dullards to pass muster in this way. As he grew older 
the child became clearly conscious of the tactics he was 
adopting and of their temporary success ; then, sooner or 
later, in sheer self-defence, he was driven to eke out an 
innocent disguise by dehberately planned deceit. 

With others the dishonesty is an indirect rather than a 
direct outcome of the situation in the school , and the first 
lapse takes place outside the classroom instead of inside. 
At school the dull child feels a hopeless failure. His 
life there may be one humiliating round of rebuke, disgrace, 
and punishment. He soon comes to dread the daily 
journey. He is tempted to play truant. Truancy brings 
freedom, and opportunities for enjoyable mischief ; and so 
httle by little he drifts into crime. 

Of my backward group in London, 5 per cent, had 
occasionally played truant, and 4 per cent were known to 
have committed defimte delinquencies, for the most part 
petty pilfering.^ In the control groups, whether in Bir- 
mingham or London, no single case of serious delinquency 
was brought to my notice. In my study of juvenile 
delinquency I found that nearly 30 per cent, of the dehn- 
quents were defimtely dull, and nearly 60 per cent, were 
backward m educational attainments.^ 

TreatmenU — The treatment both of the unstable and 
of the dishonest is as much a problem of discipline as of 
teaching-methods. This I shall discuss when I come to 
describe the general organization of the backward class. 
Here I need only say that the nature and degree of disciphne 

^ The cases of character defect found in the Birmingham survejr gave 
much the same figure, namely, 5 6 per cent This percentage, however, 
included one or two instances where the child’s conduct hardly amounted 
to dehnquency, but where, nevertheless, his backwardness seemed defimtely 
due to a defea of character in the broader sense, for example, to persistent 
truancy or stubbornness in school On the other hand, the absence of any 
thorough mvestigation in the home doubtless prevented many cases of petty 
cnme coming to hght in that survey. 

^ ‘The Toung Delinquent, p. 294, 
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must always be adapted to the individual case, and this will 
rarely be possible without a special study of the individual 
and his motives. 

Delinquency and neurosis are urgent and complex 
problems which call for special study in themselves. Except 
where the backwardness is itself the cause of the delinquent 
or neurotic tendencies, a child who is delinquent or neurotic 
as well as backward must be treated primarily for his nervous 
or moral weaknesses rather than for his backwardness so 
long as the former persist, no amount of coaching is likely 
to remove the latter How such cases may be best studied 
and handled I have already discussed at some length m 
previous volumes . here, therefore, I need say no more.^ 

7 he Toung Delinquent, ti'p pp S'^Setseq ,a.niThe Subnormal Mind, 
esp pp 191-344 



CHAPTER XVI 


SUMMARY AND PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 

MulUpkcity and Variety of Causes. — We have now re- 
viewed all the discoverable conditions that could conceivably 
be connected -with the educational backwardness of the chil- 
dren we have chosen for study. Having collected and analysed 
our data, we are in a position to attempt a final answer to our 
mam theoretical problem how is backwardn ess caused f 
Throughout the whole inquiry one outstanding" lohclu- 
sion emerges again and again — ^the fact of multiple deter- 
mination, The causes of backwardness prove unexpectedly 
numerous and varied , and m most cases not one cau se, 
but jeveral, are at work If we count tEe child’s whole 
phy^arcdndition aFalingle factor only, even when mani- 
festing Itself by several symptoms or defects, then we may 
say that4o» an average, each backward child su-ffers fiom at 
least three adverse factois tending to retard his progress at 
school^ Were we to reckon up all the different factors that 
have been separately specified in the foregoing tables (not, 
perhaps, a strictly defensible pioceedmg), we should find 
that more than si xty dis tinguishable conditions had been 
reported or observed. When we try to sort them out, 
according to their general nature, we are met with a vnde 
variety iCsome are physical and others mental , some are to 
be found within the child, others in the circumstances in 
which he hves or has grown up , some appear to have been 
inherited or at any rate to form part of the child’s congenital 
endowment, others are social or environmental ; and of 
these latter some arise inside the school, others arise outside 
It Thus, from one individual to another, the character of 
the essential causes and of their changing combinations 
differs greatly ; and backward children, it is amply cleai, 
are far from constituting a homogeneous group \ 

Comparison of Frequencies. — Certain caiises, however, <4te 
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doubtless mQr<fpowefful and mo7e pi evilg nt than otheis^ 
But to determine which are, in fact, the most important is 
a somewhat intricate task. We may, perhaps, begin by 
noting what conditions throughout the whole investigation 
have be^^mostirequently observed. 

In 'the last columns of Tables XXIX and XXX, I have 
endeavoured to give a final epitome of the statistical 
results The different conditions have been grouped under 
the most natural headings , and the figures m the last 
column show how many backward children were reported 
as having made bad attendance, or as having been badly 
taught, or as having suffered from particular forms of social, 
physical, or psychological disabilities ^ Taking the figures 
for the Lo ndon grou p and looking first at the broader classi- 
fication, It appears thaV^thr ee-quarter §.nf-6he childien (or 
rather more) were foun3^to~be suff^ng from unfavour- 
able physical condit ions ; two-thirds (or rather less) from 
unfavouiable social conditions , three-quarters from un- 
favouiable intellectual conditions , about one-third fiom 
unfavourable temperamental conditions , and only one-sixth 
from unfavourable school conditions^^ 

1 The figures in the line marked ‘ subtotal ’ show the total number of 
children faUmg under the more general headmg , this is usually smaller than 
the actual total of the figures in the column above, which would, of course, 
give not the number of children, but the number of times the conditions 
had been observed 

2 If we take the figures for the Birmingham gioup, the proportions may 
seem at first sight a little divergent But at Birmingham, it must be 
remembered, the investigation was not sufficiently prolonged for a complete 
inquiry into home conditions and temperamental peculiarities to be made 
By mabng due allowance for these, the two mquiries, with one exception, 
can readily be harmonized The exception consists in the widely different 
figures for irregular attendance discovered in London and in Birmingham 
respectively during the period of our survey This difference serves as a 
salutary reminder that in different areas, and even at different periods in the 
same area, backwardness may constitute a different problem. For example, 
the fact that ineffiaency of teaching accounts for comparatively few cases in 
the two cities covered by my survey does not mean that elsewhere a different 
conclusion might not be inferred , or again, although in the large industrial 
cities backwardness appears closely related to economic and hygienic 
conditions, it is conceivable that in residential towns or in rural districts 
another picture might be drawn We need, in fact, a general review of the 

\Cmttmed on p 568. 
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TABLE XXIX SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS (LONDON) 
Percentage of Backward Cases showing the Conditions Specified 



Major 

Minor 

Total 

I Inherited Conditions [conditions re- 
ported in family histories) 




I Physical 

3 I 

16 I 

19 2 

2 Intellectual (General) 

31 2 

23 

335 

3 Intellectual (Specific) 

54 

33 

8 7 

4 Temperamental 

72 

130 


Total 

469 

31 7“ 

786'* 

II Environmental Conditions 

A School Conditions 




1 Irregular Attendance 

2 Inefficient Teaching . 

67 



08 

I 8 

2 6 

3 Inefficient Organization 

I 3 

38 

5 I 

Subtotal 

88 

77 * 

165“ 

B Social Conditions 


I Material 

84 

5 ° 7 

59 1 

2 Intellectual 

3 1 



3 Moral or Emotional 


95 

108 

Subtotal 

128 

5r I ‘ 

639* 

Total 

21 6 

32 3* 

73 9 * 

TIT Physical Conditions 




A Developmental 


77 

87 

B Pathological 



I General 

4 I 

632 

673 

2 Specific 

54 

570 

62 4 

Subtotal 

95 

636“ 

73 1* 

Total 

105 

69 3 s 

798* 

TV Psychological Conditions 

A Intellectual 




I General 

53 2 

69 

60 I 

2 Specific 

54 

12 0 

174 

Subtotal 

586 

z8 9 

77 5 

B Temperamental 

I Emotional 

72 

25 8 

33-0 

2 Moral 


74 

95 

Subtotal 

93 

25 8“ 

35 0* 

Total 

679 

28 0 “ 

95 9 * 

Grand Total 

100 ox 

100 0 ® 

100 o» 


^ Excluding ‘ inherited ’ conditions 
“ Excluding observations overlapping in the same child 
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TABLE XXX SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS (BIRMINGHAM) 
Percentage of Backward Cases showing the Conditions Specified 



Major 

Minor 

Totai 

I Inherited Conditions (conditions re- 
ported in family histones) 




I. Physical 

46 


66 

2 Intellectual (General) 

3 Intellectual (Specific) 


82 


2 6 

15 


4 Temperamental 

51 

36 

Total 

33 7 

15 3 

490 

II Environmental Conditions 

A School Conditions 




I Irregular Attendance 
a Inefficient Teaching 

S2 

23 0 

312 


36 

46 

3 Inefficient Orgamzation 

15 

56 

71 

Subtotal 

10 7 

24 o’ 

34 7“ 

B Social Conditions | 




1 Material . . . 

66 

179 

245 

2 Intellectual 

41 

138 

179 

3 Moral or Emotional 

I 0 

2 I 

3 I 

Subtotal 

II 7 

276’ 

393“ 

Total 

22 4 

368’ 

592’ 

in Physical Conditions 



12 8 

A Developmental 

26 


B Pathological 



61 2 

1 General , 

77 

535 

2 Specific 

6 I 

52 8 

589 

Subtotal 

138 

490* 

62 8» 

Total 

164 

592’ 

756“ 

IV Psychological Conditions 

A Intellectual 




I General 

45 4 

158 

61 2 

2 Specific 

92 1 

122 

214 

Subtotal 

546 

280 

82 6 

B Temperamental 



18 4 

I Emotional 

51 

133 

2 Moral 

15 


56 

Subtotal 

66 

174 

240 

Total 

61 2 

32,72 

939“ 

Grand Total 

100 oi 

1000’ 

rooo* 


I Excluding ‘ inherited ’ conditions 
* Excluding observations overlapping in the same child 
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If we look next at the more specific conditions and pick 
out those that lecur most often, we map say that their relative 
frequency is as follows /first, minor defects of general 
health — ^the most numer^ of aU , next, defects of sight, 
hearing, and speech — almost as numerous, though only one- 
third were actually severe , thirdly, dullness of general 
intelligence , and then, in dimimshing numbers, material 
poverty in the home, emotional instability, special intellec- 
tual defects, low intellectual culture in the home, and 
irregular attendance at schoo^roughly in that order. 

Companson of Correlations . — ^The bare frequencies, how- 
ever, do not teU us much. As a matter of fact, the order 
just indicated is approximately the order of frequency with 
which we find such conditions occurring in any batch of 
elementary school children, backward or normal. Hence 
these recurring conditions cannot be forthwith set down as 
active causes of backwardness in whatever child they are 
found. The coefficients of correlation afford a somewhat 
better guide. 

^ The hig hest cm r elation that we have encountered is that 
^between educational attainments and general intelhgence 
(about 7) When the influence of intelligence is ruled out, 
the correlations between backwardness and weakness in 
certain specific intellectual capacities (reasoning, memory, 
attention, and the Idee) appear comparatively small) though 
long-distance memory stiU shows a fairly high correlation (*5 
to 6). The next most important factor, judged on this basis, 
would seem to be i rregular attendan ce ( 4 1; at _London, 
•58 at ^Bnmngham)"'^ TTieri come” certain specific "d'efects 
such as poor hearing and impediments in speech/conditions 
that are somewhat rarer in their occurrence, but gravely 
detrimental when well marked (about *4, if we average the 
results of the two investigations) Bac! ma'rd de yelopment 
in gener.al_qihysique also shows a well markedcorrelation 
(about ’3). Extre me pove rty yields a correlation nearly as 
larg^ though not, pemaps, so' large as might have been 
anticipated : much evidently depends on the degree to 

whole problem throughout the country similar to that recently undertaken 
by the Board of Education, in conjunction with the Board of Control, into 
the problem of mental deficiency 
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which the school can compensate for the shortcomings of 
the ho rae ( 21; to •^ o'). Then follow a number o^defective 
physic'aT conditions usually accompanied by general weak- 
ness and ill-health — adenoids, malnutrition (marked or 
constitutional), rickets, a succession of infectious diseases, 
recurrent catatrh, and the like ('20 to *2 5) ) Certain 
conditions associated with a nervous tenmerament may at 
times be almost as detrimental (genSFaT^citaKlity, anxiety 
states, choreaj_neur£sthema, and the like, with coefficients 
in the nelgEFoufhood of^^. Finally, visu_al defects show 
a sm all positiv e correlation, just above the level of statistical 
significance (averaging abou t •15) . Other conditions which 
no doubt in individual cases may form active and important 
causes — ^rheumatism, and malnutritio n due to snnaLcciu- 
ditions, for example — ^yield correlations which are t o o sm dl 
to be significant with groups of the size here studied. 

Deduced, as they are for the most part, from coarsely 
graded data whose exact distribution is unknown, calcu- 
lated, too, by methods that are not always strictly com- 
parable with one another, these coefficients cannot provide 
more than a broad prehminary indication of the relative 
influence of the different factors. ^ Indeed, a condition that 
IS exceedingly rare, even in the backward, may nevertheless 
show a high correlation with backwardness, because it is 
almost non-existent in the normal^ Moreover, the mere 
fact that a certain condition is correlated with backward- 
ness does not prove that the condition was an effective 
cause. 

Maioi Factors — Let us, therefore, attempt a slightly 
different line of approach. Although in most cases of 
backwardness there are, as we have seen, several adverse 
conditions observable, nevertheless it is often possible, on 
watching each child’s subsequent history, to decide that 
one of these factors has after all been more important than 
the rest. Accordingly, after reviewing aU the records 
available for every child, I have endeavoured wherever 
possible to pick out the particular factor that seemed the 
most influential in each case This I have counted as the 
major factor the rest I have regarded as secondary or 
accessory conditions. Where two or more factors seemed 
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of equal importance, or where no evidence for such a 
distinction was available, I have divided the figures in equal 
proportions. I have attempted this form of analysis both 
for the Birmingham and for the London groups With 
the Birmingham children the decision was based mainly on 
discussions with the teacher , at London, where each child 
could be followed up for several terms or years, I have 
based it mainly on a first-hand study of the child’s sub- 
sequent progress under remedial measures. 

The figures thus reached are shown in the first column 
of Tables XXIX and XXX under the heading ‘ mai or 
cn nditin-n .’ Rough as it is, the analysis throws a new and 
suggestive light on the relative importance of the various 
sets of causes Judged by its influence, as weU as by its 
frequency, it still appears that by far the most important 
cause of aH is a du fl If a child is well bel ow 

the avera ge in- general j nl eUtg ence. that alone may be 
enough to forrn a fatal hind rance tn .the attainmen t of an 
acce ptaSIe level in school work . At L ondon more th an 
half the cases owed th eir backward ness predominantly to 
this caus e , and I imagme that the number would have 
risen to much the same proportion at Birmingham had the 
inquiry been prolonged. In a large number of these cases 
there was reason to believe that the child ’s poor inteUigen ce 
was not only innate, but inherit ed ^ j School conditions, 

1 In the Table, the plirase ‘ inherited conditions ’ must not be taken as 
necessarily denoting anything more than ‘ relevant conditions noted in the 
family history ’ or ‘ conditions observed in one or more members of the 
family as weU as in the child himself ’ If we consider major causes only 
(first column), it will be seen that conditions apparently inherited are more 
than twice as common as those recorded as environment^ On the other hand, 
if we look merely at the total number of times the vanofS conditions were ob- 
served, or the total number of children showmg suclAonditions, whether 
their influence was primary or secondary, there is little difigrence between the 
two sets of percentages (last column) But the classificait^ion of conditions 
into ‘ lAherited ’ and ‘ environmental ’ has no great scientific value first of 
all, the data given by the family histones is hardly hkely to be complete , and, 
secondly, there is no criterion whereby we can say whether a given condition, 
appearing not only in the child investigated but also in other members of the 
family, is hereditary as such At most, therefore, it can only be claimed that 
these figures provide strong pnma facte evidence that the major causes are 
more often hereditary than environmental 
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social conditions, physical conditions, temperamental pecu- 
liarities, and specific intellectual disabilities, prove each of 
them to be major factors in about one-tenth of the casesp^ 
sometimes a little more, sometimes distinctly less. Of 
these the conditions most frequently noted as of major 
importance are s ocial — ^including under this term the 
intellect ual and moral status nf tbe born e as well as sheer 
poverty ; physic al conditi^ follow next ^ ,<^schobI condi- 
tions, temperamental peculiarities, and speml intellectual 
disabilities seem the least frequent of all.^ 

There can be little question that tie chief reasons 
for educational hackzoardness are pmchol^ical. In some 
cases no other factor worth considering was discovered , 
in others, and these form the majority, (the child’s inherent 
dullness was aggravated by social or physical disadvantages, 
the social and the physical factors often going hand in hand 
and proving almost inseparable,> As the figures foi the 
control group clearly show, with normal intelligence a 
child may surmount these physical or social obstacles 
sufficiently to hold his own at school ; his work may not, 
perhaps, rise to the full level of his capacities , but he will 
not become definitely backward. CThe^ child la bouri ng ' 
under a double load — penalized by inner asTvelTaTby outer ^ 
handicaps — drops almost inevitably below the borderline 
As regards physical factors, it should be noted that, in 
general, whether they constitute the main or merely a 
subordinate cause, it is seldom easy to distinguish their 
influence from that of other factors. <^Sometimes the 
.poverty-stricke n conditions under which tnh child has been 
brought up sehSa^directly responsible for his bodily ill- 
health. In other cases, h is du lL mental ity and delicate 
physique appear to be the common effects of some innate 
£Onstituti0flah4V6akftess — a weakness which may very pos- 
sibly characterize his parents as well and so be accountable 
for the poverty in wmch the whole family is living.^ 

^ At Birmingliam the figures for social conditions are undoubtedly too low, 
since, as we have seen, no thorough first-hand investigation was undertaken 
of the children’s home hfe On the other hand, it is possible that a good many 
cases were attributed to physical conditions which a further investigation 
would have shown were due to other factors, probably social or temperamental 
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Were we required to attempt a distinction between 
psychological and non-psychological types of backwardness 
■'==-that IS, those in which the causes aie mainly or solely 
mental and those in which they are mainly physical or 
-social or scholastic — ^it is clear that the former would be 


far more numerous ; nearly 70 per cent, of the cases would 
fall under the former heading, leaving 30 per cent, or a little 
more under the latte^ These various methods of analysis, 
therefore, though not altogether beyond criticism when each 
is taken by itself, point consistently to the same conclusion. 
Prom the standpoint of causation,(backwardness is to be 
regarded far more as a psychological problem than as a 
medical problem , it is due, more often than not, primarily 
to intellectual or temperamental disabihties, and only 
secondarily to ill-health or bodily diseas^ In only 10 per 
cent, of the cases at Lo ndon , and 1 6 per cent, at Birming- 
ham, were the cau ses pr^ominantly physica l. 

From the standpoint of t^atment and future outlook, 
it may be instructive to make the division "at "a 'sli^tly 
different point In how many cases, the teacher and 
educatiomst will ask, is the backwardness likely to be per- 
manent ^nd hopeless, and in how many can it be correcte d 
by so cial, medical, or educational measu res f As we have 
already seen, it is possibl^to make some rough distinction 
between those who are ‘ merely backward ’ and those who 
are inherently or irremediably handicapped by some per- 
manent disabihty, whether physical or cental, the latter 
consisting largely, but not exclusively, "Sr those who are 
innately ‘ dull ’ On going through the case-histories once 
again, it appears that both at L ondon a nd at Bi rm ingham 


between 60 and 70 pe r cent belong to the latter categ ory, 
and the rem ainder to~ the form er /T/w thT' inaiorit'v the 
outstanding cause is a general inferiority of intellectual 
capacity, fresumahly inborn and frequently hereditary^ 


1 Dr Llofd’s conclusion, arrived at independently and in entire ignorance 
of my psychological data and inferences, seems to be in close agreement with 
my own. He found that in 54 per cent, of the cases some innate psychological 
defect was strongly to be suspected , and in 25 per cent physical defects 
were a prominent feature , among these latter, physical defect seemed the 
only discoverable factor in 5 per cent of the cases, while in the remaimng 
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Ticatment. — Allhough. foi theoretical purposes, wheie we 
deal with large groups and wheie the case-histories have 
been followed up for some years, may be legitimate to 
sort the children into categories or classes, yet m practical 
work, where we deal with single individuals, and are often re- 
quiredto offer a tentative prognosis at the very outset, the en- 
deavour to assign each case to one of two or three mutually 
exclusive types’ll! always be precarious, however the dividing 
lines be drawm In most instances, as we have seen, the causa- 
tion IS pretty sure to be complex ; and in the early stages it 
is often difficult to guess which (if any) of the conditions dis- 
covered IS the major or crucial factor. The typical case, if 
there is one, might perhaps best be summed up as follows. 
Some physical abnormality, or more usually a group of 
physical abnormalities, impinges upon a mentality which is 
Itself, from the very outset, weak, and weakens it still further ; 
and both(^e weak mentahty and the physical drawbacks are 
intimately associated with the inferior stock and the adveiseo 
environmental conditions that are found most commonly 
in the poorer home^ In every instance, therefore, a 
systematic inquiry should be undertaken in all directions, 
physical, social, scholastic, and psychological , nor should any 
adverse factor be neglected on the ground that its influence 
18 only minor or contributory^ Even when a secondary 
condition has not actually created the backwardness, it may 
nevertheless seriously impede its treatment or removal. 

Indeed, when we turn to consider what steps are imme- 
diately practicable, the importance of the various conditions 
20 per cent some handicap arising from the child’s home circumstances, 
school history, or specific difficulties with school work, was contributory. 
With the rest the causation was, in his view, not dear, and most probably 
of a mixed and varying character {Report, loc, at , p 27) My own classifi- 
cation of the Birmingham cases was made at a somewhat later stage in the 
inquiry, and has been to some shght extent readjusted since Very 
often the teachers were good enough to report the subsequent progress 
of the children examined, and in not a few cases further factors came to hght. 
For example, in many instances a physical defect, considered at first to be an 
essential cause, was successfully treated and the child stiU remained backward 
until some further measure was earned out, ^ g a change of dass, of teacher, 
or of home surroundings Thus the whole of our experience tends to show 
that It may be extremely unsafe to decide off-hand that some conspicuous 
physical disability is the primary cause of a child’s backwardness 
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IS often altered or reversed Apart Jrom attempts at 
eugenic restrictions, the inherent mental incapacity of the 
population can — in the present state of knowledge — ^be 
little, if at all, alleviated , but the bodily disabilities, the 
social handicaps, and the defects in gducational arrange- 
ments, may, in some degree at any rate, be successfully 
attacked. For the rest, what the child lacks in inborn 
mental abihty may be partly compensated by increasing 
his acquired attainments through more appropriate methods 
of organization and teaching within the school, ^n the 
wbnl e. field of educatio n no measuie is more urgently needed 
/at the present moment than that of special provision for the 
backward child. S The question accordingly arises, in view 
of the facts thuiascertained, what are the b es t forms fo r this 
spe c ial provisio n to-take ? ^ 

Segregation — ^The first and most important step is segrega- 
■- tion.the for mation of separate classes or of separate schoo ls ex- 
p ressly for the backward ch ild! Segregation sounds a drastic 
measure , yet it is needed in the interests alike of the other 
children, of the teachers, and of the backward themselves.^ 

At present, what is happening ? <;;The backward child has 
to be taught either with those who ^ much more advance d- 
than he, or else with those wh o are much young er. If he is 
placed in a sta ndar d corresponding -witl ghis actual a ge, he is 

'■ Many of the suggestions, developed in the following paragraphs, were 
originally drawn up, in brief and summary form, for my Report to the 
L C C on Provision for Backward Children (reprinted as Development 
Memorandum No i, to be obtained from the Council’s publishers, P S 
King & Son, Ltd , Great Smith Street), and have since been partly incor- 
porated in the Board of Education’s Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers 
(H M. Stationery Office, 1927, pp 422 et seq ) I am indebted to the 
authorities for permission to embody and expand in what follows the 
proposals there put forward Both in formulatmg my original recom- 
mendations, and in re-vismg them for inclusion here, I am under a special 
obhgation to numerous teachers of experience who have discussed with me 
the problems raised, have allowed me to study their own organization 
and methods, and have always been wdhng to experiment on the merits of 
various notions, some perhaps of value, others often worthless, which from 
time to time I have wished to see worked out In particular I am indebted 
to one of my own research students. Dr G F Sleight, who carried out a 
systematic survey of the vanous attempts hitherto made to deal with backward 
children in London schools and (on a briefer scale) elsewhere 
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bound to find the wc^ too difficult, and will quick ly come 
to hate or worry over it. The teacher and the rest of the 
class_gQ_Ago_ ^st for h im He becomes a drag on all, and 
may soon beTooked upon as a ho peless du nce, doomed to 
perpetual failure, aiffi in everlastmg disgrace. Il,Jxi-ayoid 
this fate, !^e is sent hack to a standard whi ch corresp onds( 
more with his a ctual attainments TyjtJilhig~ag f, then 
he finds himsell Tirthe midst of youn^ers whom he(1 
scorns as ‘ mere kids ’ beneath his general level the 
babyish books, the babyish methods, the babyish tone of 
the classroom, he will a t once res ent. He , will try jtajecQYer 
a sense of s uperiori ty by professmg a cont^pt for the work 
in which he fails , and, if he is as old in mischie f as he is in 
years, he will probably revel in leading the younger ones 
astray. At the same time, the other members of the class, 
"Tang quicker and cleverer than he, will continually out- 
strip him. And there he will remain, at the bottom of the^ 
school, while group after group is pr ojnoted ov er his head. 
What can be more damaging tA iiVg sMf-r especfo ? . 

^f he IS to develop to the full Hmit of ms own me agre 
powers, the backward child must have ^ ^Saal'curriculum-.. 
a speciahtlme^tahile, and ^et^ teachifig~ ffigthods adapted 
to his narrower mind These he can scarcely receive in the 
ordinary classroonL^ Further, the backward differ so much 
from one another that each has to be treated as a problem^j 
in himself With a relatively homogeneous class, consisting^ 
exclusively of , average pupils, Collective teaching may work 
well enough ; and with the brig ht or sup ernor mal wha t is 
needed is not so much individuarattention as d pportufi ity 
for ip^idual^ork <lBut with the backward the first essen-^ 
tial is ^er sonaT cafg and study concent rated separately on 
each particu& child. cfie^Ote prowsioh, therefore, is 
mgently needed in the interests of TfieT^kward themselve^ 
' C^econdly, it is equally imperative, in the interests of the 
normal child, that aU the members of a class should be able 
to advance together^ Under collec tive method s of teach- 
ing, the progress of^ class at workj like the progress of a 
column on the march, can be no faster than the speed of its 
slowest unit ; and it is better that the lame and the limping 
should fall out than that the whole regiment should mark 
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time while the laggards catch up ^nd, thirdly, some kind 
of sorting out is requisite in the urferests of the teacher. 
If, within the ordinary classroom, he tries to adapt his work, 
mot only to the needs of the norrnal majoiity, but also to the 
needs of the backward few, he is* really doing double .dutyj 
it IS like asking a single shoem aker fl 6t only to manufa cture 
the boots andshoes fo^^l^e^IeigI^hourho9d'', but at the same 
time to take charge of all the re£mrs ) Inevitably, the 
harassed teacher becomes torn between^wo competing 
demands , the worry, the strain, and the distraction that he 
feels, are bound to react adversely on both the normal and 
the duller pupils. The normal will be kept back, and the 
backward become more backward stiU^ 

Segregation, therefore, seems essential It may take two 
rn^ forms the establishment of intermediate or auxiliary 
schools, and the formation of backward or auxi liary classes 
within the ordinary schools The ^_deslgn^tl^ for such 
schools or classes should be chosen with cate, to avoid any 
reluctance on the part of children, parents, or teachers. 
The new group may be called the ‘ pracjO gaL class,’ the 
‘ industrial class, ^ class 6c,’ or even (as in one department 
I am familar wi^) ^^andard Ex VII ’ — anything but the 
‘ back y^ard class ’ or ""‘ standard O ’ \ 

(a) SpectlaTScBoolsJorWe Backzvat densely populated 
neighbourhoods there are already several schools standing 
close to one another. One of these might well be chosen 
as an ‘ intermediate ’ school, and the children admitted, not 
primarily on the ground of local residence, but on that of 
inferior scholastic attainments^ It is for the older children 
more particularly that special schools of this type are needed. 
If, as IS now happening in many areas, the whoWeducational 
system is reorgamzed from the age of ll onw^s.''an d aU 
older pupils are reclassified according to their mental needs, 
a new type of school for the retarded might well be added to 
the various kinds of senior schools already contemplated. 
The years that precede thepnaet-o f puber ty bring with them 
a new degree of insight, ^elf-consciousness, and sensitivi^ 
The older boy of 12 or 13 resents being taught a Standard 
III curriculum by methods appropriate to a child of 8, and 
may be shrewd enough to guess that the backward class, by 
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whatever name it be called, is d espise d as a class for dullards, 
and falls outside the pale of thegSBraT'orgamzarfon of the 
department, ^transferred to another school, where all the 
pupils are of m^own low level, he wiU be less aware of the 
unfavourable”contrast^'Be^ween himself and the average 
child ; he wiU be stimulated by finding himself in fresh 
surroundings, specially adjusted to his own peculiar needs^ 

Up to the present, however, <ifoany di fficult ies, both 
practical and theoretical, have hindered the'estabhshment 
of b ackward schools on any systematic h nes They are^ 
costly ; they are difficult to staff , and in better-class or 
sparsely populated areas it is impossible to collect sufficient 
numbers to form an entire department ^ Further, it may 
be fairly asked, is it always wise to deprive the younger 
dullard of the stimulus he receives from mixing and merging, 
if only in the playground, with his brighter fellows ^ May 
he not lose even more than he gains ? Rather, it^ some- 
times urged, many of oui brighter so-called defect ives 
might profitably be transferred to .j-8|ieda l chsriwthin the 

^t^e'^n^^ few years, therefore, the ins titution of 
backward schools is likely to be infre quent and.experime ntal, 
and lor the most part restr icted to the older schol ars. <:! The 
institution of ba ckward cl asses7 oh the other hand, is an 
easier and less controversial p lan.^ 

^ It IS perhaps to be regretted that the Hadow Report on The Education of 
the Adolescent^ m advocating the valuable suggestion of a ‘ clean cut at ii 
plus,’ concerned itself chiefly with the reclassification of the normal and 
supernormal, and did not insist equally upon the need for similar arrange- 
ments for the subnormal In the gradual reorgamzation of schools, which 
has followed the recommendations of the Report, one of the more senous 
problems has proved to be that of the older backward child Since it con- 
tams no lower standards for younger children, the efficiency of the semor 
school IS likely to be gravely handicapped by the dead weight of retarded 
pupils winch each class will have to carry if no alternative provision is made 
for them May it be suggested that the Consultative Committee might 
usefully undertake an inquiry into the existing methods of providing for such 
children, the relative suitabihty and success of each method, and the 
possibihty of further provision in areas of different types i 

“ In this country four or five authorities have experimented with special 
schools for backward children, but no authority has attempted to organize 
a comprehensive system of such schools For various reasons the few 
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{b) Special Classes for the Backward — In neighbourhoods 
where it is impossible to collect sufficient children to form 
an entire school, special classes can often be organized within 
the ordinary department. And, wherever a backward 
school IS out of the question,<^e establishment of such a 
class will prove not only a practicable but also an economical 
plan The children may be admitted to such a class 
(i) from one department only, (ii) from two or more depart- 
ments — boys’, girls’, and even infants’ — ^within the same 
school, (m) from several schools grouped together for the 
purpose, thus forming a ‘ centralized clas^’ as it might be 
called. In the infa nts’ dep artment the backward children 
will, as a rule,^ best be catered for along the lines now 
adopted in all progressive infants’ schoc ^without segreg a- 
tion into special classes. With junior chilSieii from 7 to 1 1 
there is little objection to mixing^he sez :es for teaching, 
At a later age, however, cnildrcn~dT~the kind we are 
considering are often unstable as well as dull, physical!) 
precocious though mentally immature , in worldly kn ow- 
ledge they may be as advanced as they are backward in 
school progress and experience shows that it is often far 
from prudent, especially in the poore r industrial d istricts. 

^Jo group together older boys and girls of this type^ 

To the plan of collec ting backward children from severa! 
differe nt sch ools into a special class_wathm-a_single depart- 
ment there are obviou s obiectio ns. Nevertheless, a numbei 
of education authorities have recently experimented witl 

expenmental schools have, with two 01 three exceptions, been discontinued 
In spite of the obvious difficulties and objections, the plan deserves a fuUe 
trial , but authorities are, no doubt, well advised in seehng furthe 
experience of the problem by fornung special classes first of all Abou 
40 education authorities appear to encourage the formation of special classe 
for backward children within the school, and about 10 provide special classe 
to which children are transferred from other schools or departments Man 
Chester, for example, has 6 special classes, situated in the poorer and mor 
congested areas and limited to 24 pupils on the roU of each, to whic 
children are transferred on the recommendation of the school mediCE 
officer and with the consent of the parents Nottmgham is divided int 
15 districts, each of which has its own special class or classes 
‘ In certam cases — e g infants’ schools recrmted from nuxed nemhboui 
hoods or including standards I and II — special classes may be dwlrable 

P S 9 S 
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the SQhgme, in some districts apparently with considerable 
su^ess In many areas, it must be remembered, no 
provision is made for the most retarded of all — ^the so-called 
mentally defective It has been estimated that throughout 
the country there are in the ordinary elementary schools as 
many as 90,000 children of the same grade as those that are 
sent to special schools for the mentally defective where such 
special schools exist’- For various reasons, in spite of the 
recommendations imphcit in th^ Defective and Epileptic 
ChildrenAc t of 1914, there has been no increase in 
the numHerdi 'these schools since that date Nevertheless, 

’ Refort of the Mental Deficiency Committee, being a yoint Committee of the 
Board of Education and Board of Control (1929), Pt II, chap -vi, p 89 

2 In 19:4 there were 184 schools with accommodation for about 14,600 
children , in 1934 theie were only 166 schools with accommodation for 
16,600 children , during the last ten years, indeed, the accommodation has 
been all but stationary In smaller areas where not enough feeblemmded 
cluldren can be found to form a speaal m d school, rather than leave both 
these and the backward in the ordinary school, I am tempted to suggest the 
formation, not merely of a special class, but of an intermediate school for 
retarded children generally, whether or not they fall below an official border- 
line of 70 or 75 I Q tlus borderline itself, let me repeat, is a matter of 
convemence and convention, and should be free to vary accordmg to local 
conditions and even in individual cases (see Mental and Scholastic ‘Bests, 
p 167) It may, however, be useful to indicate what size of area can 
reasonably be expected to maintain a special m d school, assuming that 
the proportion of definitely defective children does not vary greatly 
from the general average We have seen that the number of educable 
mentally defective children is approximately i 5 per cent of the child 
population of the same age But such a figure cannot be applied as it 
stands to the figures for the school population in order to deduce the probable 
number of special school cases The age-lmuts for the latter do not coincide 
with those for the former , and further, even in the larger towns, transport 
difficulties would still prevent many feebleimnded children from getting to a 
special school even were sufficient accommodation available Takmg figures 
from those larger authorities who appear to protnde most adequately for men- 
tally defective cluldren, it would seem that about o 8 per cent of the school 
population are hkely to require accommodation in speaal schools A few 
existing special schools contain only 40 cluldren or less, but these are rarely, 
if ever, smgle and isolated If the speaal school is the only one in its area, 
and IS to embrace all ages and both sexes, then its estabhshment could hardly 
be advised unless it was designed for at least 80 children Accordingly, the 
institution of a speaal school of the ordinary type seems quite out of the 
questiim except in urban areas contaimng a school population of at least 
10,000 children. And, as a matter of fact, only a few authorities in areas 
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as I have already msisted,^e. difference between the dull 
and the definitely defective is mainly one of degree , and 
the method of instruction worked out for the definitely 
defective in the special school might, with shght extensions 
and adaptations, prove in the main well suited to the dull ^ 
Hence the special class might to some extent cater for both 
groups at oncep> 

‘The Need forPromotion and Cross-Transference.-^Nhere a 
special class has been formed to absorb all the Backward 
children from a singk_departm ent, and wh ere the special 
class can itself be lioused in the game b uilding and under the 
same he ad te achS~as the remainder, there is one strong 
advantage . it becom es easy to transfe r theJbackward child to 
the speci al cla ss directly his needs are discovered, and it is 
equalljTeasy ^o re-transfer him to an Q uina ry standard so 
soon as he has caught up to the average level of work. This is 
great gam In dealing with such cases, flmdit-y is essential^ 
Unhke the mentally defective, the edu cationally _j :etarded, 
as we have seen, frequently suffer from shmtcommgs 
that are te mporary and. acquired rather_thaii_permanent or 
inborn ^^ant them a short sp ell of indr^ua l care and 
intensive^aching, and their ignoranc e and app^nt dullness 

containing a school population rather under 10,000 and not bordering on 
any other populous area (Oxford, Cambridge, Bath, Colchester, Hastings) 
have established special schools Geneially speaking, it may be said that in 
small or scattered urban areas and in practically all rural districts — m short, 
outside the larger centres of population — the establishment of a special 
school solely for the certifiably defective must be regarded as almost 
impracticable 

If It IS to become a recognized principle that, where special m d schools 
are impracticable, the more retarded are to be dealt with along with the 
merely dull and backward in the ordmary school, then a further problem 
arises As at present worded, with the very hmited exception of a few 
‘ special circumstances,’ the existing statutes permit feebleminded children 
to be notified to a Mental Defiiciency Act Committee for supervision, 
guardianship, or mstitutional care only if they have been attending 
special schools, and not, it would seem, on leaving the ordinary elementary 
school Hence at present the Mental Deficiency Act authority is still 
powerless to offer any protection to the vast majority of feebleminded 
children after their school days are over Whether a ‘ special dass,’ pnmaril) 
for the backward and only madentaUy receiving so-called mental defectives, 
could at present be certified or approved by the Board of Education as fit foi 
mentally defective children as such is apparently still a disputed question 
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may perhaps disappear. The mentally defecti ve are defec- 
tive for hfe, the backrord, undeFliTvourable conditions, 
may often be convertedTihto e ntirely norinal pup ils \ 

^ There are, however, nndou btecL . d an^^ (^Wnen a 
•backwar d cla_s s is set np in the ordi nary de partmen-^ tqo 
often the prime motive has been to relieve"' th e-wei gHt and 
pressure on the regular standards <^the headmaster thinks 
first of the n eeds cfi the no rmal majority, not of the sub- 
normal few Hence arises a commc am^ire iudice against 
the backward clas^ as judged by less efficient samples ; 
and man y have ask^ whether such a plan does not imply 
sacnficingjlhe unfortunate dullard for the sake of those who 
have already been treated more generously by nature and 
are far better able to look after themselves 

The reply is plain. The. aims of the backward class must be 
positive as well as negative , it must seek, not merely toiree 
the "ordinary teacher and the average pupil from a hindrance 
and a drag, but also to jin more for the backward child .hi m- 
self tha n can be done in the"reg ular stan dards. In many 
instances, as a recent report ha's complained, ‘ the backward 
class is httle else than a refuse heap for the rest of the 
school ’ ^ ^ 

The one thing to deprecate is theU ^htary c lass for 
dun^eSj which a ims at segregation and nothing mor e, 
where the sole obj^ is to rdieve the rest of themsses and 
the teachers, and whither all the u nprom ising pupils are 
removed, to be f orgo tten for the remainder of their 
school careers. Frequently th e so-called ‘ backward-d ass ’ 
IS just a standard O at the bottom of the school — ^the 
lu mber-room of the whole departm ent, i^egardless of age, 
r^afdte^^^oTlatent talent or capacity, regardless of all 
individual needs, any and every child who is considered a 
handicap to the normal standard and a nuisance to his 
teacher is dumped into the most inconvement room, some- 
times as many as 50 or 60 together , there they may be 
placed in the charge of the oldest and least capable assistant ; 
drilled on an infants’ reader or given mechanical handwor^ 

1 Report of Joint Committee, loc at , p 146 In what follows I have 
ventured to quote from a memorandum I submitted to the committee upon 
the general problem. 
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to ieep them occupied ; and left to stagnate for the rest of 
their educational lifetime -Q^'hey are not selected on the 
basis of any systematic tests ; they are not treated according 
to their differing requirements. No one troubles to 
investigate the causes of backwardness in this child and in 
that, or to find out in which cases the backwaidness may be 
remediable/ ^he teacher, instead of realizing that he has 
been honour^ with the most interesting problems in the 
whole school, groans because he will haVe ‘ jiothing to show 
for his efforts,’ and longs for the tinm to come wEeh he wiU 
be promoted to'taEe the ‘ scEolarship'class ’ instea^ ‘ Back- 
ward classes ’ of this type are by no means rare’J and have 
unfortunately done much to discredit the suggestion of 
instituting separate classes specially for children of this kind 

How far pupils of different age s, sex. jatt^iJimeBts-and 
capacities can be satisfactorily house d togeth er in a single 
room is an issue that certainly calls for further inquiry 
and experiment. As we have seen, the backward, like 
the defe’cfive, differ mucli more amongst thernsglves- than 
ordinary_children7 and ex perience point s Jtct-the-neeiLfor 
classifying them int o subordinate grou ps. ■^iJVherever pos- 
sible, notnne backward class bu t^twera l should be orgamzed 
(preferably, though not perhaps 'necessarily, in the same 
department), so that the backward ca n be graded at least as 
closely as the normal, and promoted each according to his 
own age and p rogress. )> 

The ideal flan is th e treble-tr ack' system already in vogue 
in some of the biggeiTschooIs of the f aU standards ’ type. 
There will be a sene^f^dvanced or st andards for the 
qu mk and a series of \^’^tandards for tEe^ o-yw side by side 
with the ordinary senes of normal standards-^^^TBljiandards 
as they might then be called — for pupils of avgw^ ability. 
Th^j cfaein^f piomothjnwill thus resem ble the arra ngement 
oTfauwayTine^on tEe"busiest routes — ^^ecial tr ack for the 
rarer and fas ten-c xpresses, and another for ^e slo w and 
heavy^ trains, both paiallel-te-the-old local hne now bu sy 
with the mass of ordinary passenger traffic^ ^oss^an |5= 
ference from one series of classes to another wouldrThuTbe 
greatly facilitated.^ 

! The orga mzatidn recom m ended by the Hadow Rep ort, 
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though not perhaps expressly designed for such a purpose, 
would lend itself in many ways to the special needs of 
the dull. In the new senior schools, where there is a three- 
class entry, i e. thr ee classes for each year, it should be pos- 
sible to p ro.vide b hre e distinct courses, each with i ls_own 
curriculum. At the id^r ages, as I have already remarked, 
the range of ability is*not'so wide ; and nvo streams o f 
promotion may there be sufficient — often, indeed, no more 
wiU. be feasible. 

At the same time, the ‘ clean cut at 1 1 ’ undoubtedly 
brings difficulties, as well as opportunities, i n deahng w ith 
this t ype of^ild The dull are nearly, .always slo w , they 
may come up from the infants’ department at a shghtly 
older age , and, when they arriye ^they w ill ineyitably take 
longer to settle down in the new department, and to coyer the 
course which it includes N To be moyed on once again after 
three short years, which in terms of mental deyelopment 
are for them equivalent to no more than two, is to inflict 
a wrench and a strain on those least able to withstand it 


“^ossiblg, t he feeling of a brea ks In particular, it may be 
noted that there is often a needless discontinuity m teaching 


methods between the jumor and the senior departments — 
a discontinuity very similar to that which I have already 
noted between many infants’ and junior departments., 
^Regular consultations, therefore, should be arranged 
between the heads of the several department^pecifically 
m regard to the nee ds of the -mere -baek wa r d pupil s. Not 
only should the same teaching methods be preserved, but 
' also the knowledge gained by the child’s former teachers of 
his individual needs should always be placed at the disposal 


of the new.S 

In genefM, however, it wiU be only in the largest depart- 
ments that a systematic separation of courses can be carried 
through, ev enwth theol Her pupils And, With the 
traditional organization, unless a depa ri ment coiiu ii^,^ at 
least >]n n rbildr en between the ages of 7 a.nd 14, together 
vnth at least eleven classrooms, it wilL be imp ossiffie-tQipxm 
more t han o ne-or-two-extra c lasses-i or-the- backward , the 
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class, containing children who vary widely in ability and 
age, or else have recourse to some other plan. 

Supplementary Measures ^Where it 4s imp racticable to 
institute a special class solelylor backward children, it may 
be possible to J^pt or partly adapt a n.exis ting cfass to serve 
a similar pupposeX In many of the overcrowded 'districts 
the backward cmldren are often delicate or unhealthy 
youngsters, whose mental alertness as well as physical well- 
being will improve remarkably when taught under the freer 
and more neural conditions of an open-air class Such a 
class, whether organize d a^pgrt"of the ord inary school 
or as part o f an open-mr school as such, might be made 
incidentally to cater f orThe'laeeds of th e^baphwapd .child, 
© r aga i n, in lli? ^p^er districts more particularly, one 
or more of the sp ecial manual classes for older boys and 
girls could be set aside for receiving the more backward 
cases. And quite apart from special classes a number o£ 
alternative devices still remain The pf5in^ ^_ltandard, 
for example, may be dividp.d into separate sertinns acr.nrd- 
ing tn_tbp...pi.i pi,]s’.xela-tive -ab ihty ; orhhe children may be 
re- groupe d and s ent 'to’^^ome lowpr cl ass Jor _tlieix.jjn^t 
ba-^S^ d sub iect. Such inethods are particularly suited 
for isolated gunfor .schools , where the numbers are too few 
for the formation of a separate class ; and deserve a word 
or two of explanation. 

(a) Special Sections . — ^The former of thqse two plans is 
the commoner It is an expedient that might well be tried 
more freely, /if the half-dozen most backward pupils are 
grouped as a reparate section or ‘ set ’ -with in the ordinary 
class, and given an extra measure of individual treatment 
with a special time-table of their own\then a gQDdMsal may 
yet be done for them An original tether ■will have no great 
difficulty m modifyi ng his m ethods to fit the particular re- 
quirements’oFtEe httle batch. When this arrangement is 
made, every^reyautinu should still be taken to .p re-yeflt the 
child sufferi ng in selfzjiespect aS-aj:esu lt.yHe should never feel 
that he sits on a separate bench becauseffie is under a cloud. 
The teacher, indeed, should be clearly conscious that the 
child IS different and needs a drffereut treatment , but it is 
in no way necessary — on the contrary, it is distinctly harm - 
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:ul — ^to force this difference on the not ice of the child and fif 
ais cl ass-mates. Counterbalance his backwardness in formal 
work by putting him forward in other ways Give him his 
:urn as ‘ cupboard monitor ’ or ‘ classroom pref ect ’ If you' 
:annot trust him to get all his sums right, ^ow that you are^ 
read y to trust him in tidying up the desks and in keeping the’ 
.nkwelisfilled. -«<Give him a pride and a sense of res ponsi- 
Dihty in little practica l affairs , and this may ontweig b his*^ 
sense of failure v^en it comes to answering hard questions 
ir reading hard passages in his boo^ 

(b) Reclassification for Special Subpets — ^Not every 
subject of the curriculum needs equal attention. Those in 
which backwa rdness is g reatest, it will be remembergd,^e 
readi ng, sp elli'ng,~ahd arithmetic dis ^bduy m — reading 
which neafly^lwkys~ehtaiT57backwardnes& in spelhng as well, 
LS commoner, we have seen, amon g th^ younger children, 
sspecially the boys , disabity in^grifEnmtil!: am ong the older 
children,,^peciahy the’^giylsf therefore, a re t he 

subje ms in which easiFr work and a dditional help -mir nios t^ 
of aU hexequired 

But because a child makesjittle or no progress in these 
more formal s^ubjects, that is no reason-ffo r him to be 
penali zed im eYerv other branch of his work, least of all in' 
subjects of a more practical or informational kind — singing. 
Handwork, history, geography, and the like^ Hence, in 
many cases, particularly with those who suffer from a limited 
or special disabihty or whose back wardn nsajts-confined to 
on e subjem only, the problem may be met by cr oss-classif y- 
mgThechild for the specific subject — treading or arithmetic, 
or whatever it may be — ^m which he is most retarded If the 
time-table is synchiomzed throughout adjacent classes in the 
school, he may, for instance, be sent to a lo wer stand ard for 
sums and for sums alone, and continue to attend the standard 
smted to his general abihties during the rest of the school day 

Moreover, if special practical work cannot be provided in 
the ordinary classroom, it becomes doubly important that 
the backward child, just because his scholastic attainments 
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granted to those pupils who have reached a certain high 
standard in the more academic work. Hence the dullard 
who IS relegated to a lower class is in consequence excluded.^ 
I need hardly add that, whatever special arrangements are 
made during lessons, ^e backward child should always be 
encouraged to join in^mes with normal children of his own 
age and size when lessons are over, and to take part with 
other scholars in the general life of the department^ 

(f) Educational Clinic — K valuable adjunct to any 
scheme foi^dealing with retarded children is the psycho- 
logical chnic^,? In the previous volume in this series, I urged 
the formation of a psychological chmc to deal with sub- 
normal children, and discussed in detail its functions and 
organization. Here, therefore, I need not repeat the 
description. dSince then, a large number of ‘ child guidance 
clinics ’ have been established in this country^, and the 
value of the assistanct{ which they can afford, not only to 
cases of temperamental subnormahty — ^the delinquent and 
the neurotic — ^but also to cases of intellectual subnormahty 
has become mamfest.^ 

There is, however, a common notion that the psycho- 
logical clinic is a psychiatric clinic rather than an educational 
clinic-^hat its purpose is to give medical advice and treat- 
ment rather than educational advice and training»^ Some 
chnics, indeed, expressly ex clude from their scope cases of 
severe intellectual retardation — ^the so-calle d feeblemmde d. 
^ But with children, althou gh the co-operation of the do ctor 
IS indispen sable, the real need, even where the troub le is 
defimt ely neurot ic, is not so much psychiatry as re- 
education , and such a dime might well cat er for all kin ds 
of m ental subnorma hty. ^Teachers should be urged to 
send, not merely cases of moral or nervous disorder, but 
also cases of scholastic backwardness, special disability, and 
the lik^ As we have seen, many instances of backwardness 
are accompanied by, and even caused by, temperamental 

1 It may be added that the teacher in charge of the manual class, or the 
visiting teacher who gives instruction m technical work, often whoUy 
Ignores the peculiar needs of the duller pupds. He is apt to think more of 
his subject than of the children , and his explanations and diagrams remain 
quite umntelhgible to the very children who might profit most by his work 
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rather than intellectual troubles ;^d here readjustment of 
the home, of the school, and of Uie child’s own attitude 1 
towards his problem, is almost as essentiaRas in a simple 
case of psychoneurosis. But far mor e could be done in the 
way of re medial educat ion.^ During my work as psycholo- 
gist in the' Education Department of the London County 
Council, I found it frequently possible, with only s^ix o a, 
nine .months’ spec i al study an d c oachin g, to enable a child 
diagnosed by his teacher as ‘hopel ess’ in rea di ng, spelling , 
or ar ithmet i c — often in all three— to take his place in a' 
class which was normal for his years Still more frequently 
It proved possible, after a thorough psychological examina- 
tion and a few trial lessons with the child, to suggest to his 
own teacher the appropriate lines which such coaching 
might follow. 

(d) ^he Educational Psychologist . — ^An alternative plan,^ 
particularly gintoKU areas, is the 

visi ting psychologist — a kind of peripatetic teacher, or 
inspector of backward cases and classes, who combines 
practical educational expenence with psychological train- 
ing, andtgoes round in a consultative capacity to the various 
schools He can make a survey of each department byV 
means of group tests, select the remediable cases, make an 
intensive study of each one, and so advise appropriate 
methods of teaching and training,? The larger education 
authorities thems^ves, whether or not they ultimately estab- 
li sh a child guidance chn ic, might well follow the lead given 
by several of the more advanced, and begin by appointing a 
ful l-time psychol ogist ^Those who are not prepared to 
maintain an expert of meir own may borrow his services 
from the Central Association for Mental Welfare? Such a 
temporary psychologist can institute a prehmmary review 
of the problem in the area as a whole, suggest practicable 
means of provision, and give _ leglii.te.s,-dein pnstraU ons, and 
even personal help to teachers in their speaal diBiculties.i - 

1 An increasing number of dimes are now paying attention to this aspect 
of the work 

^ See the Memorandum to Local Education Authorities on the Services of an 
Educational Psychologist, issued by the Central Association for Mental 
Welfare, 24, Buckingham Palace Road, S W i 
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Cin this way the teachers themselves may learn how to 
apply tests and how to mate tentative investigations of 
individual cases upon their own initiative Tests are help- 
/ful first of all (as we shall see in a moment) to aid in the 
selection of cases — a comparatively simple problem — and 
secondly to determine the type of treatment needed in each 
particular case ) Here, however, a word of warning must 
be sounded mental testing is not a thing that can be learnt 
from a few demonstrations or from one short course. A 
distinction should be drawn between those more technical 
tests which only a trained psychologist can /intelligently 
apply, and those tests — particularly the st afiaardized tes ts 
of educational attainments — which every teachgr who has 
been properly instructed at college s houmTeable to u se. 
Let me repeat that a mere mechanical application of stock 
mental tests is often worse than useless O'he value of the 
, tests hes, not so much in the test result^one, but in its 
interpretation^ and this can rarely be achieved without a 
long practical experience of mental testing, and a systematic 
study of the whole background of eac h ca se 

(e) Centus for'SfecJTdr^rmhhtT^r^i'h.e.rQ are many other 
supplementary measures that might profitably be tried by 
the more progressive authorities./ One obvious suggestion 
is to increase the number and ^ds of special training- 
centres established for the more exceptional children who 
sufier from disabilities of a limited typ^ Although their 
relative proportion is small, yet in a larg€and populous ar ea 
the absolute number of such cases is considerab le a_aiLgle 
c hild gui da nce chnic canno t possi bly cope with alh ■^n 
some ^stricts centres have alieady been stated' for stam- 
merers and those afflicted with special defects of speech ; 
similar centres might also be o rganiz ed for those unable to 
readTOT tor those who find peculiar diffic ulty in spelh ng or 
number CEach child could be sent regularlye^y day for 
an hour’s individual coaching to the appropriate class or 
centre , there he would be dealt with along scientific hnes 
by an educational expert who had specialized in the treat- 
ment of his particular disability "y The expert would not 
only be familjgi_w]£b-nao dern mefti ods of investigating the 
various causes of such^ ouBIesTbut would have at his 
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comm and spe cial apparatus and teachin g devices wlucli the 
ordinary schoolmaster cannot be expected to know or to 
employ Many striking instances of so-called ‘ word-blin di 
children could be cited who have made rapid and remarkable 
progress after a few weeks’ intensive training at the hands of 
a psychological speciahst in this way ; similar improvement 
can frequently be obtained with bad spellers and even with 
poor arithmeticians. 

(/) Special Coaching. — ^But, as I have already indicated, ex- 
cept in the severer cases, there aie many reasons why it is 
b etter for ind ividual assistance of this kind to be given m th e 
cMd’s own school and by the child’s ow n teacher In the 
' i^st thelavourite plan was a little pe rsonal c oaching given in- 
termittently by the head te acher when he could spare time 
from other duties. ThiT was often successful, particularly 
when the hea d teach er had enjoyed a wider experience than 
the class teacher (possibly in an infants’ school), or adopted 
nove l and unconventional devices which a class teach er 
mighV hardly venture to use JNevertlieTess, it was not so 
much a method as a makeshift ; <(hnd with the dull and the 
nervous such coaching often did more harm than goo(^ How- 
ever, all these accessory measures that I have just d^cribed 
must be regarded rather as supplementary or provisional 
expedients. ^The prime need stiU remains the s ystematic 
organization of specIaT classes, expressly for the backward 

Selection of Pupils " 


Selection of Pupils — ^There are many reasons why back- 
war d classes h ave so often failed , but the commonest is the|/ 
ha pfeza rd way in which fEe me robe rs have been sele cted 
In t he past j- when any defimte system has been adopted, the 
favourite plan has been to delegate t he choice of child to 
the schonMoctw. One incidental <ftdyairtaje oAliis mettiod 
was that thednctor yyen t round—to different s chools, and,; 
so could maintain much ths'-'samh'^^ ndaf'd in each 
But the chief argument seems to have been that 
backwardness mnst be an rfbunno^ conditiQ h, a result 
of so me physical infirmity -^n alnutntionTEdenoidsTE Bad 
sight, and the like, or else in itselt a direct manifehation 
of a weak condition of the brain The conclusions I have 
summarized above, however, make it clear that p hysical 
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defect a n d_il] -health play on ly a.muiQr-part , and, m the 
present state of Imowledge, to describe inborn dullness in 
phySioIbglcaTIangu^e as a form of cer^raTmefHciency is 
rather a metaphysical postulate than an inference from 
facts, and S6tTve:^hdpfffpbstulate at that. We know 
far more about fhe workingjDLthe mind than we do about 
the workin g of the Jirain , and the study of the jmmd has 
hitherto not been regarded as part of the med ical 
curriculum ^ 

Let us, therefore, recognize at the outset that, whatever 
view may be held of the ascertainment ofC^he mentally 
defective, the ascertainment of the dull and "backward is 
primarily an educational, not a medical problem is a 
matter for the school teacher, not foi the school docto^ 
The doctor, when he has the time, will always be ready to 
assist in those special directions that lie within his ken — in 
discriminating between the merely dull and the truly 
defective, in searching for contributory causes of a physical 
nature, and in making practical recommendations as to 
hygiene or health But the teacher must not wait for the 
doctor to urge upon him the need for forming a special class, 
or hope that at the next medical inspection the subnormal 
cases will all be picked out for him by some unique method 
of physical diagnosis. (LThe head teacher must make the 
selection himself He may rely on the class teacher’s first- 
hand impression^ he may act under the general regulations 
drawn up by the education committee , he ma y seek assi st- 
ance from the district ins pector, or from some visiting 
psy phologis t who will undertake the actual testing and 
case-study , but, in the last resort, the head teacher should 
himself bear the prime responsibihty for getting to know the 
exceptional cases in his school and for suggesting the special 
treatment appropriate to the needs of each 

In every case the d ecision should be founde d, notuipon 
a casual impression gf the child’s general progres s.,^ but u p^ 
a jcientiflc stu dy ofliis iiidmdual~needs and liimtati ons. 
Tests oTintelEgehce^d of school attainments should both 

‘ Since llus was written a proposal has been brought forward to make 
instruction m psychology an integral part of the curriculum for every 
medical student both dunng the pre-dinical and during the chnical stages. 
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be Ysed It is as important to discover what is the innate 
educational capacity of each child as to know his actual 
educational achievements at the moment of examination^) 

IJhe use of standardized tests will be essential. ) Where 
a centralized class is established, recruiting its members 
from different depaitments, a more or less uniform 
standard must be observed by all the schools contributing. 
In such a case it is often contended that head teachers can- 
not make the selection, because each has his own peculiar 
notion of what constitutes a backward child. That, how- 
ever, IS no reason for leaving the nominations solely m the 
hands of the school inspector or the school doctor. They 
may know the standard , but they cannot know the pupil 
like the teacher who has watched him day by day for several 
terms 

The ordinary teacher’s knowledge of the attainments 
appropriate to each year of school life is nowadays 
admittedly vague. Old er teacher s, familiar with the early 
Board of Education codes, had some general idea of what was 
required for the several standards , but the younger hav e 
n othing to go by excep t their own vague and unformulated 
impressions gleaned at the one or two schools where they 
happen to have taught. Most psyc hological investigat ors 
who make the round of various schools to study subnormal 
children from this angle or from that come back with the 
r eport that, more often than not, the(teacher has missed 
one-third of the cases, and has nearly always under-estimated 
the backwardness of the few he has observe43 But how can 
the teacher do otherwise unless, like the psychologist, he 
makes a systematic survey and employs some standardized 
scale ? With younger children more particularly, in whom 
the innate differences have not yet declared themselves 
sufficiently for the observation of the naked eye, it is almost 
impossible to gauge to mcety the exact degree of ability, 
unless appropriate tests, specially designed for that purpose, 
are methodically employed. 

The recent introduction of modern psychology into the 
trainin g college courses sh ould do much to r emedy these 
diffic ulties, in the near futureTTbut 'merFTectures and 
bookwork will be useless unless supplemented by practical 
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work The courses might well include demonstrations and 
discussions of various types of children, visits to special 
schools, watching the work in backward classes, and syste- 
matic exercises hj the students themselves in mental and 
scholastic testing. By this means the new generation of 
teachers will be properly equipped for carrying out the 
necessary tests and making the necessary case-studies^ 

Age — ^As regards the age at which the children are trans- 
ferred, there wiU, no doubt, be much variation. A t pres ent 
the divergences seem mainly to arise bec ause in m fferent 
schools, according to the demands of the curriculum or the 
insight of the class-teacher, the backwardjtfind tc^ bg hiotej 
at s omewhat difFerent st ages. But other considerations 
haveTEeirweipit ; and the teacher very properly inquires— 
‘ Supposing I can organize in my department pnlv one cla ss 
for backward children. wJiere sh ould I place. it — at the 
beginmng, in the middle, or at the end of the school period ? ’ 
Actual practice differs , and there is something to be said 
for each of the three plans, ^nly a first-hand knowledge of 
the school, th e childr en, and the in dustrial condi tions of the 
Iqcah ty, would permit a satisfactory answer to be given in 
any one case. ^ j 

On the whole, it is towards the rttp^er end of tiIe~sbni oi 
^e.partp ierit that the urgency of the problem is most com- 
monly felt. As we have seen,Qhe indi vidu4 -diff erences 
betwe en growing minds incre ase progres sively from year tc 
year, n^ce, for thej^al years of their sSiooThfe— for the 
stage that reaches fiom abottL_li_upwards to the age of 
puberty — a broader classification of pupils according to theii 
mental level has continually been advocated^ This, it wil' 
be remembered, was an argument most convincingly urged 
m the Hadow , 'B£^ort. jxa^SAj£--A.doles^ent And, both ir 
fSndcuuand in the provinces/ it is most often for the 
older boys and g irls who are due^ leave school in the course 
of a year or two that backwardxlassesJiave been established 
In the reorganized'kg mor jjc hools, teachers are ahead) 
beginning to c omplai n ofthe riumber of backward childrer 
coming up into Their classes. With the s teady expam ion o: 
secondary and central schools, separate provision for the 
brightfiipupils at these later years is likely to increase. Conse- 
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quently the pr oportio n of backward children remaining in 
the prdmary scho ol is bound to rise still further ^ But the 
solution to the problem is not to be sought in the senior 
departments only. The difRcnlties-that threaten the senior 
sch ool coul d be enormously lightened if they were a tta3t ed 
at an e^ Ker point. If, as appears from my analysis, at 
kast one- thirdoFthe backwardness is preventa~b ^ or a^^y 
rate largely remediable, th^ number of backward children 
in the senio r departments could he greatly flirrurtisherl by 
preventive a nd remedial work at the infant and mmor st ages^ 
The-scholafship examination falls at the end of the junior‘s 
period In the junior school, therefore, there is a strong 
temptation to make this the goal for all So long as scholar- 
ships are awarded solely on a couple of papers in English 
and in arithmetic, the teacher, behevmg that his work wdl 
be judged by the scholarships gained each year, is led to 
concentrate on the most promising candidates during the 
years that precede the examination. The individual atten- 
tion thus accorded to the bright can, in the smaller schools, 
be given only at the expense of the dull , (and the emph asis 
on ^h olax shi - p -winning, as the chief motive and ideal, 
IS bo-und to have a harmf ul in fluence, not onl y on the duUer 
pupils whose fail ure i s a foregone c onclusi on, but also on the 
teachers who~Eave them intheir " charge As we have 
already seen, there is a sharp increase in cases of remedi able 
backwardness between the ages of 7 and 10.^ Hence, in the 
junior school, a careful watch should be kept for cases of this 
type. An ‘ opportunity class ’ is especially needed for 
those who have dropped behindhand in the formal subjects 

1 In London about 30 per cent of the pupils in the ordinary elementary 
schools pass at the age of 1 1 + to central or secondary schools If, therefore, 
the proportion of dull and backward was 10 per cent before the brightest were 
transferred, it must nse to nearly 15 per cent of those remaining afterwards 
Further, since in the new senior schools a large mass of duldren belonging to 
the same age-group are noiv brought together under the same roof, the 
absolute number of backward children found in a single school must exceed 
anything that teachers have hitherto encountered Hence, no doubt, the 
complaint that senior schools are ‘ creating backward pupils ’ Actually they 
are merely forcing upou practical notice a type of pupil whose frequency the 
educational psychologist has long emphasized, and revealing how numerous 
they are 
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Dwing to absence during those years when children aie 
susceptible to infectious disease 

At times, however, as our analysis of causes has shown, the 
real source of the child’s backwardness may be tiaced to an 
earlier period still . ) At the very outset of his school life, the 
child may enter school with a handicap from which he is 
nevei entirely freed The large number a_admitted to an 
infants’ department at the beginning of each term often 
rnnta m rbi1rlx eiuAi»0Tn-P7i^ differenlAhomes. Never the- 
lesSj they are still dealt with and promoted in groups, fifty 
It may be in a single class, regardless of all individual differ- 
ences m mental capacity and in out-of-school experience. 
Accordingly, where the school is recruited from a mixed 
neighbourhood, it may perhaps be suggested that the 
children should be accepted, not in one large batch at the 
beginning of every term, but two oi three at a time at the 
beginning of every month or week, as each attains the official 
age of entry. C-In the ‘ admission class ’ the dull and ignorant 
may then be detected at the very commencement \ Thus, 
even in the infants’ department, two types of speciaP oppor- 
tunity class ’ may occasionally be desirable, one at the initial 
stages to make up for the shortcomings of these tiny pupils 
as they enter and to do the work that in better circum- 
stances might have been done at home or in a nursery 
school, and a second for older infants who have lost ground 
owing to absence, so that the gaps in their school knowledge 
can at once be filled. 

(Lit is essential, therefore, that the backward child should 
be discovered and taken in hand at the ^ earliest po ssible 
moment The sooner he is detected and given the special 
attention that he needs, the surer is the hope of removing, or 
at least of compensating for, his particular type of disability. 
One of the gr eatest obstacles to speeding up the progress of 
the old er retard^ child is the child’s depressinp'^^fise' of his 
own inf e^ntyiyBefQre the age he mayHiardly have 
realizeSrhininfortunate position. ^But, with the growth of 
self-consciousness that the approach of puberty brings with 
it, he begins, as we have already seen, to contrast himself 
with his normal fellows, and to feel humiliated if he is 
taught along childish hnes. Hence the later his backward- 
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neSs is attacked, the smaller are the chances of success^ To 
ignore the backward child until he has reached the age of 
II or more, and his backwardness has forced itself on every- 
one’s notice — on the teacher, on the rest of the class, on the 
backward child himself — until in fact he becomes a con- 
spicuous nuisance to all concerned, or, worse still, to wait 
until he is on the verge of exchanging school for industry, 
and then to try slapping a final polish on him — this is a 
common, but a blind and ineffectual policy , it is like wait- 
ing until the consumptive breaks down at his post before 
giving a thought to his trouble and cure. 

On these groulids, therefore, in schools that still cover an 
age range of 7 to 14, many head teachers have preferred to 
place their backward class at the lower end rather than at 
the upper. They have formed a kind of observation class to 
which doubtful pupils can be provisionally sent on first enter- 
ing the new school When the majority of the cases are of 
a remediable type, this is undoubtedly the most useful place. 

Where, however, t he cases are near ly all_pretty hopeless, 
and where in consequence there is bound to be an almost 
equal number of dullards in every age-group, the n a f avour- 
(iteqfian is to put the backward class, as it were, in t fare cenl gs 
of the scale, and to recruit it chiefly from children of the 
intermediate ages. Two reasons are commonly urged in 
favour of this course.<^irst, it is said that, when the cMdren 
come pp fresh from me infants’ department, they deserve] 
a pr obationary period in -on^-of jhe-nrdmapUclasses. to seg 
what they can do. Secondly, It is claimed that the older 
child recovers his selfsccmfidence and s elf-r espect if he re- 
turns once agam to a n ordinary standard, to spend his last 
year with his normal f^ws, at the upper end of the school.J 
The employer, it is often added, will probably ask the lad 
what standard he was in before he left, and is more likely to 
engage him if he can reply that he ‘left in standard VII.’ 

Such reasons are not altogether convincing. With 
modern tests a prehminary trial in the ordinary classroom 
IS no longer a necessity , and to place the unprogressive 
pupil in a high standard merely for the sake of its name and 
reputation is fair neither to the child nor to the employer, 
nor yet to the class There are, however, stronger 'grounds 
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for this plan when only one class can be established. ^^At 
the eailier ages the backward child’s back wardness is less i 
marked, an^driir^n, therefore, be taught with some' 
measure of success along wuth more normal children pro- 
vided the class-methods are fairly flexibly Again, during 
his last two or three years of school life, ne and his fellow 
pupils are old enough to carry out individual work, and in 
many schools the work, even in the ordinary classroom, is 
then of a more pxactical nature. It is during the interven- 
ing stages that a spell of intensi ve coachi ngjn a jmall special 
cla ss IS likely to yield the be st-return. 

Nevertheless, in"sdiools that are still organized on the 
older basis, the institution of a single backward class to cope 
with all the backward children ranging from age 7 to age 14 
IS certainly inadequate. /Ti ^bacfavai ui-dasses wiU always 
be more than tvnce as ^ective as onej^ and the foregoing 
arguments suggest that the two classes may often have very 
different aims ^here may be, first of all, an ‘ opportunity 
class ’ for those who are all but normal in general ability 
and backward merely in school work, and, secondly, a 
‘ practical ’ or an ‘ industrialclass ’ for children who aie 
innately dull and whose backwardness is therefore permaneitt^ 
The two need widgly— different types of work and very 
differen t~t^hih^ methods. In general, as follows from 
what has just beenlaiH/^^e first type of class will consist 
mainly of younger pupils and the second of olden^ 

But there should always be, at the very least, a double 
review and/ a double re-classification one at the age of 
7 or 8, when the child leaves the infants’ department,' 
and another at the age of ii, when, with the newer 
organization, the ‘ clean-cut ’ wiU be made, and the 
whole school population re-sorted and re-grouped. \ This 
would imply, as the best general solution, a backwafa class 
for children of 7 to lo, and a backward school or ‘ stream ’ 
of classes for those of ii to 14. In the near future, as a 
consequence of this reorganization, and doubtless in view 
of the raising of the school-leaving age, many authorities 
wiU be planmng new buildings and remodelling old. Heie, 
therefore, is a unique opportumty, not merely for estabhsh- 
ing, perhaps experimentally, special schools for the more 
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backward seniors, but also for arranging smaller classes, 
though , got smaller cla ssrooms, AvL^aaieTordiiary senior 
and junior departments. 

In my view, however, no single solution can be pressed on 
aU authorities alike, or even carried out in aU districts under 
the one and same authority ; and rather than lay down any 
hard and fast recommendation I would strongly urge the 
encouragement of free experimentation, with a careful study 
and record of the results achieved with each scheme and of 
Its suitability to different local conditions. 

^he Selection of the Teacher, -^CAve. and forethought will be 
required, not only over the choice of the pupils, but also 
ovei the appointment of the teacher His age, his health, 
his whole perii!9paht.v^ as well as his general effici ency and 
his particular gifts, must be reviewed in close relation to 
the rpqrii]-prripii.ts nf bis taslr ^ In thq-past, head masters 
have been too prone to consider, not whmE^of the assistants 
is best fitted for the backward class, but w ho can be st be 
s paied from teaching the mo re promising pupils ; and this 
has frequently meant that tEe~f~ eiHier ifitimately aU otted 
IS eit her the youn g est and the least expe rienced, or else the 
oldest, the least compete nt, and t he least prog ressive. Yet 
It IS obvious that the t eacher of fthe dull and backward, like 
the teacher of the mentally deficient, needs special quahfica-« 
tions for his work There is a widespead notion that, for 
the backward as for the mentally defective, a person of P ^cid 
temperament and motherly ways is the b est. But wi'fFthe 
hi gjier g rades, such a teacher r arely succ eeds in bringing out 
all tliat is latent in the slower pupils, or in s timul ating the^ 
sluggish to the utmost of their powers. What is wanted is 
a bright, adaptab le perso n, physically active and mentally 
vivacious, firm, patient, sympathetic, and inspired by strong 
common sense ^ 

The teacher of a backward group is bound to figure more 
largely in the lives of his pupils than he would in those of 
normal children. (p!e must deal with them, not in the mass, 
bu t as individual s. Each child should come to look upon 
him rather as a personal tutor than as the master of the class 
Hence, to be successful, he must regard his task, not as a 
thankless buiden, but as a privilege. Interested as he must 
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be m human nature, he will rejoice to find himself confronted 
with a unique opportunit7 for studying different types of 
mmd^types at once the most puzzling and the most 
fascinating that the elementary school can offer, (^e wiU 
need a first-hand knowledge of. difficult youngsters, and a 
sharp eye for the symptomatic peculiarities of their everyday 
behaviour. He must cultivate ahke a human and a 
gripntifir attitnrip tnwa rriR each one, and towards the various 
problems that beset them. He should be acquainted with the 
most jnodern educati onal devices, especially the numerous 
individual methods thaTha^e been recently worked out for 
training the immature minchi^those, for example, now 
adopted in the more progressive infants’ departmen ts and m 
the schools fortEelnehtally deficient? the same time, 
he should be able to aj'pTPciatp tbp rn gturer and m ore 
w orldly interests acqu iivd by the older boys and gir ls with in 
his charge. He should, in short, he.~s: man of a practical 
as distinct from an academic turn of mind, with leanings that 
are concrete rather than boobsh, a talent for manual work 
and expression rather than for what is merely literary or 
scholastic A knowledge of music, eurhythmies, and the 
simpler forms of handicraft, is desirable ; if he has made 
a hobby of some definite art or industry, so much the 
better. But versatility is more needful than specialization, 
and an interest in human beings more essential than an 
interest in any particular branch of study^ 

‘This might be more readily achieved if freer use were made of the 
practice, already adopted by certam authorities, of exchanging teachers 
between ordinary and speaal schools, and between the different departments 

“ In the new semor schools there is an increasing tendency to appoint 
specialist teachers Such teachers are even less likely than the ordinary 
senior school assistant to be familiar with the needs of the backward chdd 
They wiE know nothing of the modern methods for teaching the elements 
of reading and of number, and, outside their special subject, wiU have little 
acquaintance with the wide variety of handwork and craftwork that is re- 
quired for the duller children Further, the mere fact that the backward 
pupd IS taught by several different teachers generally means that his indi- 
vidual needs and his character as a whole are understood by none If, how- 
ever, the observations of the various teachers are systematically recorded in a 
progress-book, there wiU be a gam in the multiplicity of viewpomts but I 
stdl believe it will be an advantage for one teacher to be primarily responsible 
for the psychological study of the child 
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(^any of these qualifications can be acquired, but some can 
omy be attained through appropriate training and first-hand 
experience^ Indeed, the whole technique of investigating, 
handling, and educating the backward and the dull is itself 
so specialized that the ideal teacher needs to have had 
explicit instruction on his problems The methods of 
inve stigaUng individual c ases might, as I have already 
indicated, to some extent be taught in the training mnegp s ; 
<dnd additional courses couldi^^haps be offered for those 
proposing to take up this work.^ But to concentrate the 
attention of the mass of younger students too closely upon 
abnormal cases would be unwise ; nor is an intending 
teacher able to appreciate the value of special methods 
of instruction until he has had some experience at first 
hand of the difficulties they are designed to meet. 
Accordingly, the most urg ent neefi of all is a series of cour ses 
for those already engaged m such work. Of late, 
many authorities have begun to arra nge evemng lectur es 
(paling with the psychology of the backward child, and with 
subjects, such as handwork, particularly appropriate to his 
needs. Under the auspices of the Board of Education, the 
Central Association for Mental Welfare has also organized 
courses for teachers of retarded children These and 
similar facilities might well be extended.^ 

Size of Backward Class — ^The outstanffing nee d of al l 
reta rded child ren is, we have seen, more inffijad-ualaittention. 
mence the first and fu ndamental requisite of the sis ectal class 
will he Its small size. If we assume that in tE^ear future 
the ideal class in the ordinary elementary school will average 
no more than 40, and that the ideal class in the special school 
should average about 20, then we may reasonably suggest 
that the class for the dull and backward should be inter- 
mediate between the two, and sh ould not exceed 30 iR 
number. backward class, therefore, will be t he smallest 

1 The courses thus organized date from 1915 It is interesting to note 
that, during the earher years, the majority of the teachers attending 
them came from special schools as distinct from ordinary elementary, and 
that, durmg the last few years, the proportions have been reversed of late 
there have been nearly loo teachers annually from ordinary elementary schools, 
including many head teachers, and only about 20 or 30 from speaal schools. 
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m the department. But the classroom itself should be one 
I of the laigest As we shall see in a moment, extra space 
I wiH be required for manual and practical work, and plenty 
of room will be essential if the clnldren are to move about 
with freedom^ 

Hitherto the need for the numb ers to be smalLhasdormed 
one of the chi ef obstacles i n the way of establishing and main- 
taining such classes. If the regulations in regard to staffing 
allow one teacher only to 44 children on the roll, and the 
scale IS to be strictly observed, then a school of 300 cannot 
have a class of 30 , a school of 270 may have two , but, if in 
six months’ time its numbers drop to 260, then the staff will 
be reduced from seven to six and the backward class will be 
disbanded I am tempted to urge, therefore, that the 
requirements in regard to staff might be on occasion re- 
laxed and head teac heis not ified ac cordi ngly, and that, 
where necessary, the cost of an extra assista nt be willingly 
face d and acc epted. In the long run the~ad~drEional'~outl ay 
(which would not always be essential) would* be more than 
repaid by the incr eased effici encv-of the school and the 
immense advantage tothe pupils, normal and backward ali^ 
' Case Studies . — ^Having selected the pupils and founda 
suitable classroom, how is the teacher to proceed ? There 
JLS no cut and dried curriculum that can be offered. The 
best plan will be to keep the syllabus elastic, and let the 
scheme of work grow gradually, in close adjustment to the 
needs of the particular class Let the teacher think to begin 
with, not of the subjects, but of the individual pupilsj 
^he first thing to do with the backward child is not to 
hurry up and teach him, but to try and understand him. 
Lack of school progress is a symptom onk^; and, befoie the 
symptom can be successfully treated, it is esse ntial to stud y 
Its precise nature and to discover its probable c^ se./ Each 
child, therefore, must be made tlm object ~of a small 
intensive research. From the practical standpoint, quite 
as much as the theoretical, it will be important, while 
makmg the first preli minary tests, not^only_to_ascfirtainJ;he 
mer e fact of his back wardaiesgT'but also, as far as may be, to 
anal yse its extent and dir ectiQ n :,-a nd . t o explore the probab le 
factors that inay be contribut ing to produce it. It will. 
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for examplo^^arely be sufEcient to examine the child’s 
intelligence and school attainments alone , his tempera- 
ment must be considered , liis interests and special talents 
must be canvassed , his home conditions a n d the hindrances 
to his previous development must be taken into account. 
All this implies that for every backward child a complete 
case-history should be compiled from the very outset of his 
school career^ 

Fiogiess Kecoris.-Z^^ the case-histories should be kept 
up to date. For every child in the backward class a syste- 
matic record of progress and development should be pre- 
served. The progress-books m use at the schools for the 
mentally defective might serve as a pattern. But the 
headings, as at present printed in their margin^are based 
on an impiovised or out-of- date psycho logy, and need 
revision.^ From tim e to time each child wiU be re-exam - 
ined and re-te sted ; and the r esults, together with d el;aii e~d 
observations on his development, should be methodi^ll y 
entexfid — upi — at Ipast a improvement, 

deterioration, or change in his apparent^ilities or general 
attitude, should be noted ; and the whole dossier should 
follow the child when he is passed on to a new class, a new 
teacher, or a new school.S 

/ So far as possible results should be recorded in terms of 
standardized tests. The common type of entry — Memory 
— ^poor ’ , ‘ Reading — ^good ’ ; ‘ Calculation — ^nil ’ — ^means 
nothing J) Where precise measurements or marks are out 
‘ I understand that the teachers of special schools have long had this 
project in mind and have suggested that a Committee of the National 
Special Schools Union should be set up to consider it For the backward 
child and the defective the detailed headings -will necessarily diverge a little , 
but the same underlying scheme may be employed for both I suggest it 
should be based on the mam distmaions I have already emphasized 
I Environment II Personality A Physical Condition. B Mental 
Condition (i) Intellectual («) Innate — (i) General, (ii) Speafic , (i) 
Acqmred (educational attainments in detail) (2) Temperamental 
(a) Innate — (1) General, (11) Specific , Q>) Acquired (nervous and moral 
traits m detail) See the schedule printed below in Appendix I It should 
be observed, however, that while in the prehminary investigation emphasis 
should be laid rather on discovering the natural capacity and temperament of 
the chdd, m the progress records emphasis should be laid rather upon his 
acquired intellectual, moral and soaal attainments 
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of the question, a simple rating-scale such as I have de- 
scribed in an earlier chapter ^ should be emplo7ed. When 
writing up the case-studies of the new-comers, or filling up 
the progress-books of the older pupils, care should be taken 
to specify precisely what each one can actually do. <Cjot 
down actual examples, showing not only where the child 
succeeds, but also where he fails, so as to define the exact 
limit reached This is particularly helpful in arithmetic 
and number^ state, for example, how far each child can 
count, or what he can manage and what he cannot in each 
of the four rules, simple and compound. But nearly all the 
more important subjects, reading and spelling as well as 
arithmetic, can be split up into definite units , and it wiU 
be helpf ul to attempt a schematic, taJ bulation o f wpxds or 
proces s^es to be le arnt aad^xactise d durin g the term, 
together with graphs of each individual’s progress. Often, 
indeed, the pup ils can be taught toTce^ such records f or 
themselves ^ince, in the daily work of the classroom, each 
child is to follow his own ben'^there wiU be erratic gaps 
in his efforts to cover the general syllabus ; and m various 
directions different children will rapidly reach different 
levels. But if the plan I have suggested be adopted, the 
teacher will not only have a clear basis f^ m which to begin, 
but also wiU be a ble to keep track of ^clTchild’s p rogress 
fro m stage^ o stage? in tnelong run tJie time spent on such 
records will prove far more fruitful than if it had been 
devoted to undirected teaching. 

Medical AttenUon.-{-As we have already seen, physical 
defects and bodily iH-mealth may form a definite factor in 
the child’s retardation, and, even when they have not 
caused the backwardness, may stiU hamper any attempt to 
remove it. Hence a special medical examination should be 
undertaken for each backward child at the very start ; and 
special arrangements should be made for correcting the 
defects so discovered as promptly as possiblgy^ Detailed 
suggestions regarding the most important points to note 
have already been put forward in the preceding sections of 
this work. It should be remembered that a physical trouble 


^ See above, p 26 
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may be too slight for the child to complain or for the brief 
routine inspection to reveal it, perhaps even too slight for 
the hospital or family doctor to give it much attention 
when It has been noticed , nevertheless, it may prove a 
serious obstacle impeding the chdd’s progress at his 
intellectual work. 

It follows that, to be of real service, such examinations 
wtU have to be far more thorough than those of the ordinary 
inspection, ^hey should be carried out by a medical officer 
acquainted, not only with the special disorders of childhood, 
but also with the way in which they react upon mental and 
scholastic development^ In the near future, it is to be 
hoped, courses in practical psychology will be introduced 
into certain parts of the medica l cur ngnluni ; and this, 
combined with ffist-hand experience at one or other of the 
new child guidance clinics, should yield a bette r supply o f 
speci alists equipped with th e t rainin g reqmred Meanwhile, 
it win often be convenient if the study of the child’s physical 
abnormalities is carried on at the same time as the study 
of his psychological pecuharities and social conditions 
Accordingly, in certain-districts it may be wise as well as 
practicable to -arrange for these prelim i nary jiiyestigations 
to be made at one of the chnics themselves. 

Social Conditions . — ^Although in at least half the cases, as 
our survey has revealed, educ ational bac kwa rdness i s mainly 
or pri marily due to som e congenital or d evelopmemal 
subnor mality of the-imnd— a subnbrniaHty that' would still 
persis t even under ide al conditions of living, (^t in a large 
proportion this innate inferiority is further aggravated by 
handicaps imposed by the material and social environment of 
the child. In other cases, where there is no inherent mental 
subnormality, the homn-conditions, even if they are not 
directly responsible for the backwardness, may nevertheless, 
while they persist, make the task of dealing with it doubly 
difficult./^Social service, therefore, is quite as essential for 
the dull and backward as it is for the mentally deficien;;! 
and with the former wdl usually be attended by more 
remunerative results. 

An mcreasmg number of education authorities already 
have some system of social service attached to then 
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schools-t:^ild.ieii’s welfaie cominittees, care committees, 
and the Kke. The active co-operation of these workers 
should accordingly be enlisted whenever possible. Every 
effort should be made to influence parents and others to 
secure for the backward child adequate nouiishment, 
fresh air, proper recreation, sufficient clothing, sound foot- 
gear, and whatever medical or surgical treatment may be 
necessary. Milk-meals in the middle of the morning, 
even wholesome dinners in the middle of the day, should, 
when required, be provided at the school. Nowadays, 
as we have seen, lack of sleep and of proper sleeping 
conditions, though generally overlooked, seems even 
cornmoner than inadequate or improper food, and quite 
as detrimental in its effects on mental efficiency^ Often, 
therefore, it may prove desirable to supply not only 
meals but even sleeping quarters for necessitous cases 
occasionally perhaps the school premises (for example, a 
sheltered roof playgiound) might be exploited for this 
special purpose But, as I have insisted above, ba d hom ,es 
are not made by poverty alonm The psychological con- 
dition ! are ..ey£.n mor^_ important than the material We 
have, for instance, already seen whal^a large proportion of 
backwardness is due to emotional or temperamental dis- 
turbances arising from troubles within the family, troubles 
which might easily be set right, but of which the teacher 
or the doctor knows nothing.^ 

C^ven where the home circumstances are satisfactory as 
judged by the requirements of the ordinary child, there are 
nevertheless many minor difficulties that are likely to arise 
over the management of the dull or backward. Here a 
little expert advice may be welcome to the paren5J> Left to 
themselves, few backward children know howto^jnake^JUght 
use ojth ei r kisur^Jiours . Indeed, in the case of such children, 
the aid given by the local authority to the various voluntary 
agencies that organizmplayLcentres. ha ppy evenm gs. a nd-vara - 
tion pla ygrounds, might be profitably augmen ted With- 
out some such proviSbn beyondlihe schooTv^ls, all that is 
done by the teacher during five short hours on five days a 
week may be undone directly the child escapes from the 
teacher’s sight, ^very effort should be made to bung the 
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parents into close co-operation with the school Open da^s 
may be fixed when mothers can visit the school , parents’ 
councils can be formed , explanations can be given by 
pamphlets, or by personal talks with the teacher, as to the 
best way of handling the child out of school hours. Above 
all, for children whose homes are unfavourable, school 
Itself may become a second home.^ 

Attendance a child or has been, irregular 

in his attendance, a special inquiry should be made and 
occasionally special pressure applied^ Many, indeed, may 
deem it legitimate, particularly where time has been lost 
through continued or frequent absence, to urge that the 
education of the backward should be prolonged beyond 
the normal period. Merely t o tighte n-up^-the-attendance 
IS a recommendation that is not so s traightforward or 
mechanical as it sounds./ Where the headTteacher’s salary 
depends on the grading cnTSs school, and where the grading 
depends in turn on the number of attendances, there may be 
some temptation to bung children to school even when their 
health demands a longer absence^ The teacher rightly 
objects that the parent cannot always be trusted to judge 
fairly on this point accordingly, the natural arbiter would 
seem to be the school doctor. In the long run it will usually 
be found wis er to secure atmndance by other m gASiires than 
rnm pnlsnry enforcem ent ^Tlie best expedient IS to make 
the curriculum in these special classes so attractive, so real, 
and so patently useful, that the young defaulter actually 
prefers lessons to the stolen joys of truancy^> 

Objectives . — ^The foregoing, however, are all preliminary 
or incidental measures. I turn now to the essential task of 
the teacher — ^the instruction of the children themselves 
^n rnns id^ring tbe aim of th e backward class it is necessary 
to distingmsh Imtween those- pupils whose backwardness is 
accidentaT3qr_a£qmred and those whose backwardness is 
inn ate and perm anent > In the fo^er case tr^sference to 
a backward cl^ is to be regarded as nothing but a tempor- 
ary expedient Individual attention as regards teaching, 
school attendance, social conditions, and bodily health, should 
result in progress being so speeded up that aU who are not 
dull as well as backward should, after one or two terms, be 
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fit for re-transference to the ordinal 7 class In most schools, 
as we have seen, these cu rable case s are the 1 arcr of the two 
main types , they are found chiefly among the younger 
children. More rarely still a child’s r^tejafjxicntal develop- 
ment may profoundly chai^ ; and he will, as the parent 
puts It, ‘ grow-out-of ’ his dullness In addition, there may 
be a few exceptional boys or girl^vyhose^spiecific educational 
ability, as j ud ged by thp, r e gular subiects of tlm classroom — 
readme , writing, and arithmetic — wifl_aIffiays-reniain_bclow,^ 
theiijjianual 01 technical powers, but whose general intelli- 
gence is equal to or even above the normal. It is unjust 
to group these, all through their school career, for ever with 
the dull. The ideal plan would be to pass them on, towards 
the age of 1 1, to some special post-primary school where the 
curriculum has a practical bias. Such cases, however, are 
relatively infrequent intelligence manifesting itself to a high 
degree in one direction (foi example, handwork) is not as a 
rule accompamed by a very low degree of ability in other 
directions (for example, the more academic subjects). 

(With the majority the backwardness is all-round, innate, 
and ineradicable. Their school progress is retarded because 
their whole mental growth is letardefl) And, since with 
them the peri od of growth- wiU-last-no longer t han with 
other children — ^indeed, it will probably cease a~llttle earlier 
— they~' must always rema in dul l, and can n ever h ope to 
reach the average level In most instances, therefore, 
children transfer red to auxiliary classes -will ne ed to stay 
there for the rest of their elementary school lives. It is for 
this reason thafT 'have’already “ufged that,' where children 
enter these classes several years before leaving school, more 
than one special class should be established , and it is for 
this reason that I deplore the ephemeral nature of so many 
of the backward classes I have seen. Teachers seem often 
to suppose that backwaidness is an exceptional or occasional 
phenomenon ■ their attention is drawn to a little group of 
laggards ; Uhey make special arrangements for these few ; 
soon the brightest catch up and the oldest leave , and so, 
only a year or two after it was formed, the class is disband ed.-) 
With those who are hkely to be permanent cases the 
ultimate aims should not be too ambitious. On an average. 
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I estimate the progress of the dull to be about three 
quarters that of the normal. By the age of 14, therefore 
their educational attainments will correspond to standard 
IV and V. With the genuinely dull more than this shoulc 
not be aimed at in the lormal subjects. P’or them w< 
must frankly adopt a p olicy of lim iterL -objectives. I 
standard IV marks the limit of fire, it is foolish to tram tin 
gun on a target which lies several stages beyond. Moreover 
an aim that is too lofty will sometimes hit nothing at all • ; 
modest 6o-pounder with a low and gentle elevation ma] 
often in the end carry farther than a noisy howitzer tha- 
shoots high into the air. 

Curnculum.-*^]ie c miiculum . then, in the sp ecial clas! 
wiU usually differ from that of the ord inary c lass in twc 
impoi;^t respects it will diffe r Hrrggge . and it will diffe: 
inc^alitj^ From what I have just said it plainly followi 
that'SHwork which in the ordinary lower classes — standard: 
I to IV — ^would be merely py paratnry 1 r> .w ork m highei 
classes should be excluded from the syllabuses for the back- 
ward groups For example, it will be utterly useless fo] 
such pupils to learn how to spell words of a literary type thal 
would never be used in w riting by any adult whos e menta! 
age IS below loi or 1 1 Again, a knowledge of the abstrad 
terms or rules employed in grammar and amhmetic wil 
never be wanted Zilie most that they ne ed are automatic 
methods of speech and computation, not the pow er tc 
explain _Qr justify them Indeed, in the case of the^llard, 
many of the sblled methods which a normal child ultimatelj 
acquires may be dispensed with the use of a ready-reckonei 
will save hours of painful drill over tables'^ To teach wha1 
methods aie required by dint of sh eer pr actice instead of bj 
the inte lhgent-a-pphcation-of-an abstract l ule is admittedl) 
a longer pro'cMure ; and a conscious undqcstanding oj 
the principles is therefore rightly attempte'd" with the 
normal. CBiiT with the backwaid it is seldom successful 
and can never lead to a permanent result. Hence witl: 
them the slower but sure r mode of instruction must be 
adopted.^' ^ " 

In pla ning foiu die- dulh pupil, then, we must from the 
very outset arrange that his curr iculum covers less ground 
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and tins will enable him to take shorter steps) Once again, 
however, it will be needful to discriminate between the 
hopelessly dull and the merely backward. Often what the 
latter really want is not so much an entirely reorganized 
curriculum, but a little personal helpj 3r-a.iewi. ] udicious hints 
to enablp them to surmount some niinor obstacle at which 
the jTTav^ 'stuck."" “Study the child’s err pr?^, i^atch his 
peculiar mode of attack and tluF may at once reveal the 
reasph' for ^s fSlure Perhaps no one has shown him the 
right 'my to tackle his own special difficulty, and in con- 
sequence a trivial misunderstanding has held up his progress 
for months Peihaps he has missed or forgotten some 
essential scrap of information , and, as soon as this is supplied, 
he IS able to forge ahead 

y Nor must we expect the dull and backward to display the 
same evenness of attainment as the normal pupil. Con- 
sequently, the proportion of time allotted to the various 
subjects will be quite different from that set out in the time- 
table for the normal^ In dealing with t he_iiorma l we can 
safely assume that most erf them will develop in all diiections 
at an approximately equal speed, and so reach much the 
same level in all subjects at any given age But some 
subjects depend far more on general intelligence than others. 
Hence, the dullard’s backwardness will be most conspicuous 
in those subjects that mainly depe nd on sbeer . intelligence 
for their pursuit. As a rule, he will appear most retarded 
in problem arithmetic and in logical composition— particu- 
larly at the older year s, in com prehension of printed matter 
he will generally prove less incompetent, except at the 
earliest stages lyspelling will give him much greater trouble 
than mere m^hamcal reading, in drawing and handwork 
his retardation wiB seem comparatively shght , and his 
writing, though slow, may be almost as clear as that of a 
normal pupil. ) 

Accordingly, in deciding the level of attainments at 
which the syllabus should aim, the teacher must take these 
variations carefully into account. At the very outset the 
child’s backwardness will, no doubt, show up most of_alljn 
rea ding an d those subjects tha t depend upon it ; But re adin g 
proves a~Tar rnore' t^hable~subjecr than arithmetic or 
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orthography^ Hence, the teacher must not be surprised 
if the child’s power to read soon advances well beyond his 
power to spell or calculate. In these latter respects what can 
be done by the teacher seems much more severely restiicted 
by the limitations of the dull child’s intellect. Here, there- 
fore, It will be useless to try to force the pace. 

But even the reading bl the backward child should possess 
a practical aim and interest, instead of forming a mere 
academic exercise in pronouncing hard words in piint. Let 
him leain at least to decipher the everyday notices and signs 
that he sees around him, to follow the p rinte d instructions 
for making things, for using things, or for getting to certain 
places , to understand t he cir culars, the ann ouncem ents, the 
official forms,~which libwadays are showered on every inhabi- 
tant of a civilized community And in general, no matter 
what the subject to be taught, let the teaching be so planned 
that t he aim and outcome areiather to make thejililld-an 
in telligen t_citizen and £i cogapetent worker than to turn 
him into a so und or.accurate scholar 7 Oui chief object must 
be to equip him to meet those difficult problems of later 
life — in industry, at home, and during the hours of leisure — 
which a brighter child would be able to solve by his own 
unaided wits.i In industry, no doubt, his duties will be 

1 Under present conditions this seems true, to some e\tcnt, even of the 
normal child I have recently been revising the standardization of certain 
educational tests originally drawn up just before the war I find that the 
reading tests are now a fraction too easy, and the spelling and arithmetic 
tests a little too hard No doubt various factors have contributed to bring 
about this change Nowadays, we lay far less stress upon pedantic exactitude 
in spelling and in numbei , during the war, arithmetical accuracy suffered 
considerably , and even before the war it appeared to have been declining, 
slowly but steaddy, evei since those ancient times when every pupil was 
driven and drdled for ten months in the year in order to get two sums light 
out of his four when His Majesty’s Inspector came round at the end of the 
annual period Nor, of late, have wc given the same attention to improving 
methods of teaching aritlimetic as has been bestowed on the improvement 
of teaching-methods in readmg. Indeed, the modern principles of individual 
work are thought by some inspectors to penalize the pupils’ cffoits in arith- 
metic almost as much as they favour them in reading and composition 
Nevertheless, in spite of all these contributory influences, the fundamental 
factor 13, 1 believe, psychological where innate abilities are limited, reading 
remains far more teachable than calculation , and here an improvement of 
teaching-methods is hkely to yield most fruit 
20 
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simple : the spelling, writing, and calculation that an 
emploper would expect a young office clerk to have acquired 
at school will never be demanded from the dull adult, 
because dull adults can nevei take up, or at any late never 
retain, such vocations Let us, theiefoie, resign ourselves 
to the child’s inevitable limitations, and make the most of 
the particular gifts in which he is strongest. Over the 
very things about which the ordinary class teacher is most 
concerned the dullard will be insuperably slow ; but he 
wiU not be so slow in comprehending things that can be 
seen by the eye, or in making things that can be put to- 
gether by a pair of practised hands ; and, through seeing and 
making, an excellent general education may still be imparted. 

It follows that the whole syllabus for the backward class 
will lay far less stress on typically scholastic subjects — ^the 
three R’s of the^.Huditional curriculum — and devote far 
more time to concrete, manual, and utilitarian work.^ The 
old-fashioned notion that, because the backward child is so 
slow in picking up the . mor eJ ormal work, therefore he must 
spen d more time _Qyer it, is not merely mistaken , it is 
posi tively harmful Under such a plan he is so pressed and 
occupied with a syllabus designed for brighter pupils than 
himself that he has no time to discover that after all there are 
many intelhgent interests still open to him — ^wholesome and 
simple activities which have brought pleasure and usefulness 
into the lives of the masses throughout the history of man. 

feachng Methods — In regard to actual instruction, the 
general principles will be these .Z^First, the average pace 
should be nearly twice as slow as with the normal child of 
the same years. Roughly speaking, the backward child 
wiU require to be told the same thing twice as often , to 
have twice as many exercises on the same problem , and to 
go by steps that are twice as gently graded Secondly, 
smee the dull child is so limited in his powers of understand- 
ing abstract notions and of grasping ideas at secondhand 
through words, the teacher will have to present ideas so far 
as possible in the concrete, and rely mainly on instilling 
wefl-dnUed habits rather than on getting the child to 
appreciate abstract formulae and generalized rules, in the 
hope that he may apply them on the proper occasion. > 
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At the same time, it is to be remembeied that, while the 
teac hing m ethods should_be simplified in these vaiious 
direc;tons, the su bject -matter to be taught and the general 
mode af a p_proach should not be so condescendingly childish 
as they woullT be in dealing WLth younger and morejiormal 
childien of the same mental age <CTo treat the backwaid 
boy of II as though he were an aveiage youngster of 8,) 
to give lum a standaid III reader, and to set him standard III 
sums, seems an obvious and a common principle, but more 
often than not it defeats its own end. It bores him , it 
discouiages him , it arouses the contempt both of himself 
and of his fellows.<!ljV special technique of instruction must, 
therefore, be created to suit the peculiar needs of the back- 
ward class new syllabuses, new time-tables, new textbooks, 
new modes of attack must be devised, and the whole task of 
education taken up fiom a new angle.^ 

Here, indeed, lies a valuable field of experiment for the 
enterpiising teacher. Meanwhile, the following broad 
suggestions may be laid down 

(a) Physual — First of all, as we have seen, these children 
not only display moie physical weakness than the normal, 
but aie less able to withstand its mental effects A blight 
child, if he has a headache, or is a little out of soits, will, as 
a lule, cany on; the backward child, whose powers of 
attention are feeble at the best of times, is more likely to 
give up altogether ^Mental vitality depends largely on 
physical vitality ; and hence everything should be done 
during school hours to keep the duller weaklings physically 
fit. Plenty of bodily exercise should be introduced, par- 
ticularly m the shape of games, organized and unorganized. 
Gardening forms a useful adjunct. But, whethei healthy 
or not, backward boys and girls of almost eveiy type do well 
when working in the open an. Those who come from poor 
and overcrowded homes would, perhaps, benefit most of all 
by being sent to open-air schools and open-air classes^ The 
effects of the ca tarrhal conditions which, as we have seen, 
aie so rife among childien from the slums would be greatly 
di giinis hed, and the physical condition of each one be 
braced and toned up 

In the ordinary school, the classroom should be chosen 
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so as to be near the playground exit When the chtMicn 
seem tired or then interest temporaiily flags, they can then 
go out for a free run, or for a little sharp short ex_e_i cise in the 
fre'sh air. (^ral lessons can often be taken in a sheltered 
corner of the playground with the children sitting on mats. 
Indoois the benches need not be screwed down to the floor, 
nor the children to the benches. The backward class will, 
as we have seen, spend far less time on sedentary work — 
reading or writing at a desk, or sitting still and listening to 
the teacher. Hence portable tables and chairs might well 
be substituted for the ordinary school furniture, so that the 
children may have more liberty and room to move aboujL^ 

(b) Manual -^^ince the curriculum is to be predominantly 
manual, both space and special equipment will be requiredJ 
To a large extent the classrooms will be practical work- 
rooms j tQols, materials, and other apparatus will_be needed, 
even more than the usual stationery and textbooks. 
Supplies expressly purchased are by no means indispensable. 
An enterprising teacher can work wonders with cardboard, 
cotton-reels, canisters, and the innumerable household odd- 
ments which the children will be only too eager to collect 
and bring to school 

Han dwork, how ever, js not the sole panacea. Han dwork , 
merely as handwork, must not be thought of as a special 
activity appropriate to the bac kwar d~cEild!2: ^T oo often the 
teacher sits back content when he has set the dull child doing 
something with his hands, and hopes that the dull mind is 
thereby usefully occupied Plaiting, knitting, simple weav- 
ing — much of the handwork seen in special schools and 
classes, tends to be purely mechanical, and, where no 
controhmg purpose is involved, so far from keeping the 
mind really busy, merely leaves it free to daydream • it 
acts not as a stimulant but as a soporific.^ No doubt it 
affords the youngest and the dullest an easy means of 
accomphshing something that is visible ; and, in small 
instalments, wiU provide a welcome mental rest. But its 
direct educational value is negligible. 
i-.penerall^^peakihg, the teacher should choose particular 
types of work, not merely because they exercise the muscles 
and require controlled and co-ordinated movement, but 
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also because they involve concrete problems, and so piovoke 
thought and encourage self-correction,' because they 
broaden the child’s interests and lead to a knowledge of 
mateiials and their handling, and, above all, because they 
bear closely on other work both in the classroom and in the 
field of occupation to which the child will probably be 
called in after-life.^ Ultimately, no doubt, it will be possible 
to elabo rate a s yste matic and gr aded c_ourse_of instruction 
in vario us me'dia. Tlasticm e, clay, p aper, c,ardboar.d, strip 
woo.d,^tIing — ^the more tractable materials should obviously 
be used to begin^jvith ; dress fabrics, wooden_ boards, 
leather, and metal — ^materialnHat caffinihci easing degrees for 
exactitude and care — ^will be progres sively intro duced in t he 
late r stage s.^ (^But there are dangers in systematic courses, 
unless they are governed at every point by psychological 
principles as well as by educational ideals. 

Avoid at all costs converting ‘ manual subjects ’ into yet 
another set of collective lessons. An inspector tells me how 
he once suggested the introduction of woodwork as a suitable 
subject for a class of 30 backward boys . the teacher forthwith 
requisitioned 31 saws, 31 planes, 31 hammers, and 31 chisels. 
/Evidently he proposed to demonstrate the use of each tool 
mmself, and expected the whole class to copy him, step by 
step, in unison!^ I myself have known an instructor in the 
work'oom commence each morning with, a lecture on shoe- 
repairing, illustrated by operations on an ancient boot 
which fmany of the boys could neither see nor follow, 
lilt is far better to let each lad start straight away on his job ; 
and leave his own productions, good, bad, or indifferent, to 
rooint their own moral. Let him choose Ins own task, and 
I so set his own problem ; let him work at it with a minimum 
of help ; and let him judge his success by the final results 
without comment from the teacher Incidentally, when 
different pupils take to different tasks, each according to his 
mood or interest, there will be less need for massive equip- 
ment, such as few authorities are as yet willing to supply 

* Excellent ideas as to suitable crafts, materials, and methods will be found 
in Mr Arthur Allen’s recent book on Ait and AtUsuc Handicrafts for the 
School (Harrap & Co , 1932) But every education library will possess a 
supply of special textbooks dealing with the different branches of handwork 
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^Precision should not be expected at the outset. Fine 
movement and delicate manipulation may be postponed tc 
a comparatively late stage Start by using the larger muscles 
and the bigger joints, and pioceed with the smaller as the 
child grows older and acquires more skill3 With the 
younger it is a mistaken policy to insist on accuiate measure- 
ment or high fimsh. So far as possible, the children, noi 
the teacher, should decide what is to be made. It wil 
then be found that the beginners care little for the hum- 
drum articles that figure in the usual syllabus — trays, soaj 
boxes, and paper racks The boys nearly always piefej 
making something that moves or assists in movement — ^rail- 
way signals, scooters, miniature carts made out of sugar boxei 
running on the wheels of a discarded perambulator ; the 
older want things that ostensibly have a practical use- 
seats, fences, sheds for their little gardens, or propertiei 
and scenery for their dramatic performances. Gills, i: 
permitted, can handle a saw and a screwdriver almost a: 
efficiently as boys , nor will they think it unfeminine tc 
make a fowl pen, a rabbit hutch, or a wheelbarrow. Gener- 
ally, however, tradition turns their enthusiasm moie toward: 
the domestic arts Dolls and a dolPs house can be made 
centres of interest and instruction, and that until a far late; 
age than is commonly believed. Much can be successful!] 
taught in this way — ^the management of the baby, th< 
malang of simple and sensible clothes, the furnishing of ; 
working man’s home. With both sexes a toy theatre wil 
give ample opportunities for handwork of various kinds, anc 
all manner of information can be incidentally introduced 
here and elsewhere the teachei need not be shocked if th 
children adapt and combine the most unusual materials ii 
ways that run counter to all the syllabuses that were eve 
compiled The same general aims should be observed even ii 
the lighter forms of handwork. Drawing and painting shouh 
mean creating things rather than copying things ’ boys, fo 
example, wiU enjoy desigmng sets for historical plays ; girl 
can cut out flat cardboard models of women and babies, anc 
clothe them with flat paper costumes, sketched and colourec 
to their own fancy or to illustrate local or historical dress. 

All the home industries that involve handwork should b 
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freely encouraged — the making and mending of simple 
household ai tides of every type. With the boys, the 
woodwork, metalwoik, and leatherwork should include, so 
far as possible, the countless little jobs that a handy husband 
might be called upon to cany out in the home. With the 
girls, diessmaking, cookeiy, and other subjects of domestic 
economy will have theii pioper place. Domestic tiaming 
can often be given most effectively by arranging that, 
for certain spells, each girl has her own separate task, chang- 
ing over at the end of a month or term. Instruction on 
personal hygiene and infant hygiene will be essential for all. 
The younger girls should have definite lessons in home- 
management — how to lay a table and to seive at meals ; 
how to dust and sweep a room , how to clean windows, 
cutlery, brass, and plated goods , and, later, how to shop 
and keep household accounts Sewing should include the 
darning and rcpaii of old garments as well as the consti uc- 
tion of new Cookery should include, in addition to the 
usual piactical lessons, simple instruction on foods and their 
respective values 

Among the oldei girls, however, many take a dislike 
to what they call housework — ^lessons that seem a mere 
repetition of tiresome tasks imposed on them at home With 
them something moic consti uctive or decorative will arouse 
a keener interest They often take willingly to rug-making 
and weaving on hand looms ; and simple work in cane and 
clay-modelling may be made to lead up to basketry and 
pottery, which neaily all enjoy. Coil pottery can be 
attempted to begin with Latei, the colour-box can be 
introduced, the pots can be tinted, decorated, and varnished, 
and the finished articles fired in a gas oven 

By these different means the children will learn to be 
useful in their future homes in numerous little ways — from 
patching clothes and repairing pots and pans to providing 
articles for use and ornament. At the same time they will 
become acquainted with the chief mechanical and scientific 
properties of everyday objects and everyday materials. 
Above all, it is through these more practical channels that 
reading and writing, spelling and arithmetic, should be 
chiefly taught and practised. 
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(c) Concrete — Quite apart from handicraft, much in- 
struction may still be conveyed m concrete form. As we 
have seen, one striking difference between the dull child and 
the normal lies in the incapacity of the dullaid to deal with 
abstract ideas and relations. But when he is given his 
problem in the concrete, his powei of reasomng will often 
come as a surprise. Keep him, therefore, in close touch with 
concrete situations and matenals. Appeals to the ear should 
be supplemented, or even supplanted, by appeals to the eye 
and the muscle sense , mere listemng and answering, mere 
work with the printed or the written page, by actual seeing 
and doing. Madame Montessori has shown how the 
elements of the formal subjects may be acquired, and the 
use of the senses and the muscles trained, by the provision 
of special didactic apparatus. Many teachers have carried 
these principles further by the invention of fresh devices 
of their own. And much still remains to be done in 
this direction for older and backward children on lines 
already established for the young and the defective. 

Pictures and models — often made by the older children — 
can be freely used in teaching the younger. The cinemato- 
graph has enormous possibilities for the instruction of this 
type of child. Where moving pictures cannot be shown, 
the ordinary projection lantern may still be of service. 
Broadcast lessons have hitherto proved somewhat unsatis- 
factory'for duller pupils, except at the older ages ; but here 
there is room for further experiment. 

Nature studies should occupy an important place in the 
curriculum. Almost every school can find room for a small 
made-up garden. But the children should be encouraged to 
take an intelligent interest, not only in plants, animals, 
common substances, and the changes of the weather, but also 
in the features, the activities, and the history of their own 
immediate neighbourhood. 

id) Industrial . — For the older pupils particularly, much 
of the teaching might have a definitely utilitarian aim, and be 
specifically adapted to their probable future employments. 
The aim of such work will be, of course, not so much to teach 
the child a trade, as to teach him to take an intelligent 
interest in his (or her) future work, whether in or out of the 
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home. Indeed, with the older pupils the subjects of the 
cuinculum should laigelp be selected with an eye to local 
industries. But, whatever be the child’s tiade, he will at 
least be a citizen, and piobably a parent.^ Boys, therefore, 
should know something of civic problems and cmc duties. 
Girls may be definitely trained with an eye to domestic and 
maternal offices. The sex restriction might even be 
abandoned : interest the boys in the home and the girls in 
the State. These are matters to which the school must give 
deliberate attention, since the dull, unlike the normal, 
cannot be expected to pick up correct ideas and methods for 
themselves. 

{e) CuUuu — Cultural subjects should not be neglected, 
but should be adapted to the children’s interests, capabili- 
ties, and special gifts. Many of the backward are also 
unstable , and, if they are to foim steadier habits of conduct 
and highei ideals of life, they will need something 
more than a scheme of education concerned solely with 
practical and utilitarian interests. Viitue in the abstract 
will mean little to them; and vague moral aiguments will 
nearly always fail. But they are capable of fine personal 
loyalty, of keen enthusiasm for what has an intelligible and 
concrete appeal, and of sociable co-operation with others 
on a more or less humble plane Always, however, their 
conduct will be swayed more by emotion than by thought, 
For them, training for leisure will be of special mpment ; 
and the endeavour to implant enlightened emotional 
interests will do much to prevent the lower outlets for 
emotion from offering the sole channel foi self-expression and 

1 In passing, we may point out that if, as we have maintained above, a 
large proportion of the mentally deficient arise simply as a lesult of the wide 
variation in native intelligence among the general population, then it follows 
that the dull and backward, being nearly seven times as numerous as the 
mentally deficient, aie likely — when it comes to paientage — ^to form the 
group that will be responsible for the largest number of mentally defective 
children in the following generation Many, therefore, would argue tliat 
education for parenthood should include instruction upon the supremely 
important pioblcm — when parenthood should be avoided Whether 
scientific knowledge and public opinion are at present suffiaently advanced 
for popular instruction on these lines is, however, a question that cannot here 
be discussed. 
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self-enjoyment. Often tlie7 are hy no means backwaid in 
artistic appreciation. Poetiy and the English classics are 
usually, though not always, beyond them But they are, 
as a lule, responsive to music in every form, especially 
when allowed to take an active part in it the enjoyment of 
good music has almost as much cultural value as the enjoy- 
ment of good literature ; and stories and selections from 
Wagner would be no more above their level than stoiies and 
selections from Shakespeare 

Dancing and dramatic displays always appeal to backward 
girls ; and they might well be taught folk-dancing in the 
schoolroom before they take to jazz outside. With the 
younger children of both sexes rhythmic and euihythmic 
exercises to music will not only strengthen and co-ordinate 
bodily movement, but wiU do much towards steadying and 
co-ordinating emotion and chaiacter. ^Esthetic and 
expressive work, being concrete, are within the reach of 
nearly all, and may provide a useful means of simple intel- 
lectual culture. Many have vivid imaginations — crude, but 
capable of training. Drawing, brushwork, and the appre- 
ciation of pictures may therefore figure largely. Taste 
may be cultivated by giving the child opportunities for 
spontaneous designing, especially with coloured mateiials — 
as for instance in stencilhng or in fancy needlework. Often 
the child’s own efforts at pictorial illustration may supple- 
ment, or be supplemented by, his attempts at written 
composition For many, silent reading is easier than read- 
ing aloud , and wheie they cannot read themselves, they 
may still be read to with profit. 

Although seH-expression on paper is gravely hampered by 
the mechanical difficulties of writing and spelling, these 
children are often able to express themselves orally as well 
as through material media Oral composition, particularly 
in the form of spontaneous acting and debates, should 
therefore be systematically encouraged. Develop the 
child’s abihty to talk freely and naturally. There is no 
need for pedantic insistence on a grammar, vocabulary, or 
pronunciation that are absolutely correct. Such endeav- 
ours are not only bound to be futile in the end, but may 
incidentally attach an unfortunate sense of intellectual or 
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social infeiiority to th.e dialect, idiom, and diction which, 
the child spontaneously employs. 

We have seen that the essential characteiitics of the dull 
child, when examined with the usual tests of intelligence, is 
that he fails most conspicuously of all in the various pio- 
cesses of reasoning. How to deal with this deficiency as it 
affects ordinal y school subjects, like composition and arith- 
metic, I have already discussed But with the dull child 
the acquisition of sound methods in numerical calculation 
or in English composition is a matter of minor importance. 
The essential thing is to teach him logical habits which will 
operate when he deals with the more practical issues that 
will confront him in after-life — to lead him, if possible, 
to see both sides of cveiy question, to discount the un- 
conscious influence of his personal interest and private pre- 
judices, to resist the suggestive dominance of commercial 
advertisement, political oratory, and popular superstition, 
and to substitute a scientific attitude for one of emotional 
suggestibility It is a grave psychological mistake to sup- 
pose that, if he has had regular practice in the solution of 
simple sums, he will later on spontaneously apply the same 
rational principles when he argues with his friends 01 with his 
wife over the choice of a job, the rights of a workman, or 
the causes of the baby’s ailments. 

Accordingly, instead of iiymg to dull an alleged faculty 
of reasoning through highly abstract activities, like 
problem work in arithmetic, it will be bettei to elicit the 
child’s sense of what is lational by setting him simple 
logical exercises on concrete topics more within his own 
natural interests and powers. All children are fascinated 
by detective stones , and with many a good training in 
reasoning can be provided by putting befoie them, as con- 
cietely and vividly as possible, intriguing pioblems with the 
necessary data, drawn from the exciting events of the world 
around them, and then encouraging them to work out their 
own solutions by means of systematic argument. A dunce 
who fails hopelessly at simple rule of three will often guess 
the key to a Sherlock Holmes mystery or a film drama 
when the plot is only half unfolded And from this he 
can be led on to more rational ways of thinking out the 
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social and economic questions that are bound to confront 
him as a worker, a housekeeper, and a citizen ^ 

Ttme-tahles. — In order to make room for the newer 
subjects and these novel methods of instruction, much that 
is traditional in the ordinary curriculum may be scrapped 
without scruple. Dispense with all that neither appeals 
to the natural interests of the child himself nor bears 
closely upon his work or leisure m after life The notion 
that useless or umnteresting exercises may yet prove 
valuable as a mental gymnastic is nowadays held to be an 
outworn superstition. Accordingly the clnld need never be 
taught to spell words that he is unlikely to use, simply 
‘ for the sake of practice ’ , he need never be taught to work 
out sums dealing with measures or processes he is never 
likely to require, simply on the giound that ‘ arithmetic 
provides the best discipline foi the mind.’ In memory 
work — ^for example, in learning arithmetical tables — extfta 
drill may at times be usefully introduced. But the sole 
object of such drill will be to drive home particular facts, 
not to strengthen a weak memory, since, so far as we know, 
that can never be done. At bottom, as I have repeatedly 
argued, most of the learning of which the dull child is 
capable will be found to resolve itself into the acquisition of 
habits — habits of action that we call skill, and habits of 
thought such as we call memories.® 

i A kindly critic has accused me of inconsistency in maintaining, first, 
that ‘ teats of reasoning effectively measure innate intelhgence ’ and, secondly, 
that ‘ reasoning itself is a teachable technique ’ The evidence for the former 
statement I have given in an early article (Journ Exp Fed ,1919, V, 11, p 72) , 
the evidence for the latter rests partly on my otvn experience in coaching 
backward children and partly on the results of several teachers who, at my sug- 
gestion, attempted to tram small classes with simple logical problems and 
were able to demonstrate that, if logical rules were taught as conscious 
principles, capable of universal apphcation, and an ideal of good reasoning 
systematically inculcated, the normal child, and to a less extent even the 
dull, showed a definite improvement in accuracy of thmking, not only in 
school work (e g., composition), but also in conversational discussions. 
Possibly one explanation of the apparent paradox is that, although reasoning 
13 teachable, it is not as a matter of fact successfully taught But I believe 
further research will also demonstrate that there is an insuperable psycho- 
logical distinction between what is and what is not teachable with cliildren 
of a given intellectual level 

® I have endeavoured to summarize, from an educational standpoint, the 
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In arranging the school time-table the old lines of de- 
marcation between one subject and another may be dropped 
or cut across There need be no English lesson for the child to 
learn English, no arithmetic lesson foi him to learn arith- 
metic he will leain both incidentally in the course of work 
of a moie concrete and attractive chaiacter. Since, as we 
have seen, the dull child is more quickly fatigued by any 
kind of task that calls for sustained intellectual effort, the 
spells of work should be shortened This does not mean 
that in the time-table there should be more frequent 
changes from one lesson to another. On the contrary, 
jumping about from this topic to that will generally increase 
both bewilderment and mental strain. All that is necessary 
is that the explanations, the formal exercises, the incidental 
drudgery, should be abridged. So soon as a child’s interest 
begins to wane and his attention seems to flag, vary the 
type of work and try a fresh form of appeal 

Throughout, both topics and methods of instruction 
should be correlated as intimately as can be with the differ- 
ent interests and activities that emerge spontaneously at 
each period of the child’s development As much as 
possible should be made of the natural curiosity that is 
continually aroused by out-of-school experiences, and of 
the fragmentary knowledge the child has aljready gained for 
himself — knowledge about shops and their commodities, 
about roads, railways, and places of public interest, about 
the commercial and industrial undertakings of his 
neighbourhood, about the educational, postal, hospital, 
tram, bus, police, and fire-brigade services of his town, 
and the like By starting from this basis, and developing 

psycliologist’s conclusions on ‘ mental discipline ’ in a paper on Formal Train- 
mg drawn up for a committee of tlie Education Section of the British Associa- 
tion {Annual Ref 01 1, 1930, pp 279 et seq) But there is still room for 
further psychological research both on the feasibility of improving weak 
abilities, or at any rate weak habits, by specially devised methods of drill, and 
on the degree to which, and the conditions under which, the effects of train- 
ing generally are transferred with the dull as distinct from the normal 
Broadly speaking, the dull seem far less apt at spontaneously applying what 
they have learned , and the tiansfer has to be expressly suggested and 
assisted by the teacher With them what may be termed ‘ incidental leai ning ’ 
is far more rare, slow, and uncertain than with the normal. 
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what little the child has picked up, much of the general 
information that would be supplied m a better home can be 
given in school ; and a way can thus be paved foi bringing 
a concrete significance into moie purely scholastic lessons 

Since backward children differ fiom each other far more 
than normal children, the arrangements of the class should 
be planned so as to permit independent lines of work. 
Spontaneous movement and activity should be cultivated 
rather than repressed , and a good deal more talking may be 
allowed amongst the children themselves — at any rate at 
certain periods — ^than is usually countenanced in an 
ordinary classroom. Co-opeiation with othcis should 
be vigorously encouraged , and the child should learn to 
associate easily, not only with other membeis of the 
backward class, but also with those who are intellectually 
superior to himself 

AH this implies that, in arranging the time-table for the 
backward, thought and attention must be concentrated moie 
on organizing activities to suit the class than on organizing 
lessons to suit the syllabus, more on the allocation of work 
to the individual pupils than on its allocation to successive 
periods of the day I suggest, therefore, that the cuiruiilim 
be flamed in terms of propets rather than of suhpets The 
projects will be concrete tasks or topics, arising out of the 
child’s natural interests and daily life — ‘ oui food,’ ‘ oui 
health,’ ‘ oui neighbourhood,’ ‘ Christmas,’ ‘ transport,’ 
and the like— -each embodying a more or less definite aim, 
and each ingeniously devised so that the next steps in know- 
ledge and skill will be taken in their turn, until the whole 
of the ground, mapped out as appropriate for the age and 
intelligence of the class and its various members, has ultim- 
ately been covered. There should be projects for the 
individual, projects for little groups of two or three, and 
projects for the whole class , and the class master oi class 
mistress will act, not merely as a teacher, but also as a tutor. 
The general principle is not unlike that adopted for teaching 
University students in a psychological laboratory in addi- 
tion to the collective lectures and the practical classes which 
all attend, the students are subdivided into pairs or 
trios, and set to carry out experiments according to 
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a systematic scheme or to get up subjects in the library 
for discussion at a seminai ; isolated students are further 
assigned piivatc pieces of reseaich, the problems often being 
suggested by the students themselves and involving some- 
times piactical woik m the laboiatoiy, sometimes book- 
woik in the libiaiy, and sometimes visits outside the college 
walls to schools, to clinics, 01 to other places of interest 
Strange as it may sound, all this can be attempted even with 
a backwaid class Expeiiments recently made m London 
schools show that, given an entci prising and enthusiastic 
teachei, the childicn’s progress undci this plan is far greater, 
even in the formal subjects, than with the old method of 
continuous collective lessons at set periodsd 

Incentives. — Perhaps the most essential requisite of all is 

* Thcit IS. a vast litriauiiL 011 tlic-bc novel methods of oigamzmg classroom 
woik, but most ot 11 has reference to normal 01 secondarjr school 
children latlitr than the dull and baekwaid The so-called ‘Dalton 
phn ’ IS peihaps the most thoiougltgomg embodiment of the principle of 
individual vvoiL (see Helen Paikhiiisi, Eduenhon on the Dalton Plan, 1922 , 
C W Kiinmins ind B Rlimul, The Tiumipb of the Dalton Plan, , C 
Washburn (author ot tlu ‘ Wmnetka plan ’), Adjusting the School to the 
Child, 1932) I'lic ‘ project method,’ at any latc as cained out in Aineiica, 
places mnie empliisib on social co-opt lation (see W H Kilpatrick, ‘The 
Pioject Method,’ Tunluis’ Colhge Jiullctin, Octobei 1928, also C M. 
Fleming, Indtvidtial IFotL in Pnmniv Schools, 193 (.) What is here suggested 
IS a combination ol the merits ol both with those of tiaditional elass-instiuc- 
tioii and diseipliiic hioni the baekwaid it is useless to expect the same 
amount ot initiative and self-ieliance as may be elicited fiom the blight but 
at the same time with them siieh qualities need even mote urgently to be 
developed The expeiicnee of tlu ‘ Hambuig expeiiment ’ is suggestive 
nowheie, I suppose, his siith fieedom been aeeoided to school pupils as m 
the schools that weie le-inodilhd tiiulci its influenee Hut within a few 
shoit yeais one of tlu uaehersin thefoiefiont of the movement issued a book 
with the sigmheant title Die Wicduentdickimg dii Gienzc — ‘the limit 
rediscoveiod ’ 

In a latei volume I hope to take up the problem of special disabilities in the 
sepaiate school subjects — uading, spelling, aiithmetic, and the like — and this 
will enable me to give inoit detailed suggestions in regard to syllabus and 
teaching devices. On the gtneial piobluii the teacliei may usefully consult 
the following D Kennedy Fiascr, Ediiuition of the Backwaid Child (1932) , 
A, D IwsVllyi, Tcaihing Dull and litu Loan! Chihhen (11)0,%) , H S Wynd- 
ham. Ability Gumping (193 [.) , II R Ilamlcy and otheis, ‘ The Education of 
Backwaid Childien ’ (lepimted fiom The Teat Book of Ediuation for 1936) , 
and The Piactica! Senior Teachei (1933, esp the section on ‘The Backwaid 
Child,’ pp 73 et seq ) 
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a constant appeal to effective motives The noimal child 
is expected to find a motive foi himself • it is his duty to 
work as his teacher lequires, and that (it is commonly 
assumed) should be sufficient. The duller child needs a 
cruder and more concrete stimulus. Half the problem of 
keeping the backvvardintellectually active consists in discover- 
ing right incentives. Whatever the child is set to do must 
embody some obvious purpose — a puipose in which he 
IS interested and which his intelligence can readily grasp. 
If a girl is told to multiply, it must be to multiply with a 
reason — ^to discover how much it will cost to make a frock or 
jumper for herself with such and such materials ; if she is to 
read, it must be to discover how to cut out the pattern, or 
how to alternate the stitch, oi it may be to learn the end 
of an exciting story. Lack of application means usually lack 
of a driving impulse. So far as possible, explore the mental 
background of each individual child ; find out what thiiUs 
him most, and take that as the starting point for more 
serious tasks. Give the peculiar interests and aptitudes of 
every individual fuU scope to develop and show themselves, 
how they wiU and when they will, even at the cost of order 
and routine. I am, indeed, tempted to suggest that the 
classroom for the backward should be not only a workroom, 
but also, within reasonable limits, a playroom for certain 
short periods of each day the opportumties for self-expres- 
sion and observation — ^free self-expression by the child, 
unobtrusive observation by the teacher — ^wlrich have been 
so successfully developed in dealing with subnormal children 
in the dime playroom might be introduced into the school. 
Never be content with discovering merely where the child 
is weak and backward. Make the most of each one’s 
strongest points and compensating aptitudes. The dull 
child wiU have failed so often that he will always be expect- 
ing to fail again Give him something at which he can 
succeed, and keep him happily as well as usefully occupied 
Avoid reproaches, and remove the ingrained sense of failure 
by giving him some special kind of work in which he can 
quickly achieve a conscious improvement and taste the 
triumph of a personal success. Never let the child lose 
heart . for once he has lost heart he has lost everything. 
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Need for Co-ordinated Research. — Finall7, one of the most 
urgent of all immediate measures is indicated by the general 
lack of detailed and tiustworthy knowledge upon the whole 
problem of the backwaid and the dull. These children have 
then own special requirements, and present their own 
special difficulties, quite as much as the mentally deficient ; 
but they have not as yet been studied to anything like the 
same extent. Certainly it is now well recognized that the 
teacher is not necessaiily, nor even primarily, to blame if his 
pupils are behindhand. Yet teachers are themselves among 
the hist to recognize their own shortcomings. Where then 
can we send the eager inquirer who asks for more explicit 
information and guidance f The literature of the subject 
IS meagre and often unscientific , the instruction given in 
training colleges and in special courses of lectures is bound 
to be incomplete because, after all, but little systematic 
investigation has hitherto been undertaken. 

The time has ccitainly come for some co-operative 
scheme of lesearch into the innumeiable questions that 
arise. A single investigator can do httle, except make a few 
limited and tentative experiments, and sketch what appear 
to be the most valid methods of inquiry. The teacher, the 
medical officer, the social workei, the psychologist, the 
inspector, and the statistician — ^all need to lend their expert 
knowledge ; but each can deal only with one limited aspect. 
Accordingly, it might well be urged that some competent 
body, such as the Board of Education, should set up a 
consultative committee to explore the whole situation. 
Once established, such a committee would immediately 
stimulate teachers and educational authorities to give 
special attention to the question, and might lay down 
general lines which experiments could usefully follow. 
Individual enterprises, unco-ordinated and sporadic, can do 
no more than first break the ground. Again and again I 
have been struck, in the course of my investigations, with 
the large number of isolated teachers who, entirely upon 
their own initiative, Lave already formed backward classes 
within their own schools, carefully elaborated suggestive 
schemes of work, hit upon ingemous devices for piactical 
teaching, and have even amassed records and data of unique 
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interest and utility. Frequently tire very existence of these 
attempts is unknown to the authorities themselves. Condi» 
tions change , a new headmaster arrives , or the classroom is 
required foi a bigger gioup. The backward class is there- 
upon dispersed, and the whole experience lost. Yet many 
of these first-hand experiments might serve as a model for 
other teachers, and a few peihaps as a warning Whatever 
results are achieved in these directions might well be collec- 
ted and coBated, the efforts extended on some systematic 
plan, and the knowledge gamed by each placed at the 
disposal of all. 
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SCHEDULE FOR CASE-RECORDS 


Most teaclicis of expeiiencc have come to lecogmze that some 
systematic method of studying and lecoiding the characteristics of 
the individual child is indispensable to a proper treatment of the 
dull and backwaid , and the psychologist is constantly asked to 
recommend a model scheme foi pupils’ progress-books, record- 
cards, case-histoiy sheets, and the like. There is, m my view, no 
one cut-and-dried form suitable for all requirements and for every 
case The general piinciples of record-keeping I have discussed 
at length in the preceding volume on The Toung Delinquent^ 
Sample schedules and sample record-cards are there given for cases 
of moral subnoimality For cases of intellectual subnormality 
something different is wanted , and accordingly I here append in 
outline the scheme that I have mainly followed in my investigations 
on the dull and backward 

A few, it IS true, may still consider such formal records solely as 
an instrument of theoretical inquiry, and a waste of time for the 
teacher in the classroom. Such an attitude, however, is rather 
like that of the old-fashioned shopkeeper who trusted to his 
memory for taking stock and balancing accounts, and described 
regular book-keeping as a ‘ fad of academic economists ’ Actual 
experience will quickly piove that the compilation of a cumulative 
recoid of each pupil’s development and progress leads to a type of 
mstruction which is more usefully planned and better adapted to 
individual needs The pupil’s record, it has been said, is ‘ the best 
of all methods for directing the woik of the school upon the individual 
child ’ Written up according to a systematic and uniform plan that 
IS adopted by, or at any rate familiar to, othei teachers m the school 
01 in the area, such records aie not only of immediate and constant 
use to the teacher who keeps them, but also of great service to all 
who later on may have to deal with the same boy or girl 

Few will need to use the schedule appended in its entirety or just 

1 Pp 22 ci seq At the request of the Teachers’ Advisory Committee of the Wilt- 
shire Education Authority, one of my former research students, Dr H E Field, has 
carried out a prolonged investigation upon the value and best form for pupils’ record- 
cards , and I understand that lesults are sliortW to be published Cf also Memoran- 
dum on Pupil’s Record Card (Kent Education Committee, 1934) 
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as it stands. Some may have neither oppoi tunity nor time to ' 
collect information m regaid to family histoiy or home circum- 
stances Otheis may wish to expand the section on intellectual 
abilities and mental testing. Those who hope that then data may 
ultimately be useful for purposes of lescarch will methodically enter 
in details that would geneially be ignored by those whose aim is 
primarily educational and practical 
By way of an experiment several teacheis of backward classes 
and of schools for the mentally defective have consented to set down 
the results of then inquiries according to the arrangement suggested 
below 5 and, after watching and reviewing their records, I am 
inclined to repeat one or two suggestions that I have already urged 
elsewheie. Fust of all, the insertion of qualitative terms under the 
several headings is meant rather to direct the observer’s attention 
to various aspects of the child’s behaviour than to suggest explicit 
terms for a final description of each child The teacher should not 
imagme that he is making a sound psychological record when he 
merely converts into abstract and quasi-techmcal language the con- 
crete facts he has observed. To describe a child (if I may quote an 
actual report in front of me) as ‘ a case of word-blindness and intro- 
version, with good number sense , observation and memory almost 
nil ’ IS to convey to a psychologist little more than that the child’s 
arithmetic is better than his reading, and that the teachei has 
foimed certain theories about the causation that are almost cer- 
tainly erroneous So far as possible, the record should report not 
theories, but facts. Say what the child does in certain tests, or 
how he behaves m certain situations if there is no time or space 
for a detailed verbal account, a figure or a letter will often serve, 
provided otheis who read the record know what scale of marking 
has been used and what criteria have been employed The danger 
of these quahtative descriptions is that they seem to be stating the 
child’s innate and unalterable nature when they are merely express- 
ing the writer’s imphcit notions about faculties, instincts, tempera- 
mental propensities, or emotional types It is true that the teacher 
needs to know what limits are imposed, by the child’s innate intelli- 
gence But, for the rest, it is far more helpful to consider the child’s 
performances as mamly the effect of specific acquisitions in know- 
ledge, skill, social habits, and the hke In theory, of course, a child’s 
inborn characteristics could be stated once for all, since what is 
inborn is by hypothesis irrevocably determined Acquired attain- 
ments, on the other hand, are a matter of progiessive gain It 
might, therefore, seem more convenient to separate the work of 
recordmg mto two stages first, a prelimmary all-round survey of 
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:he child and his general situation , secondly, a monthly or ter- 
ninal record of his development and progress, with an occasional 
revision of the other sections — ^family history, home circumstances, 
md the like — ^where new entries will usually report not so much 
lesh changes as fresh information. 

My second suggestion arises out of the first. The abstract dis- 
nnction between what is innate and what is acquired is nearly 
dways doubtful in theory and may be positively harmful in prac- 
:ice. When a teacher has been told, or perhaps has inferred, that a 
rhrld is congenitally word-blind, he is tempted to give the case up 
IS hopeless. As we have already seen, except for limitations in 
nnate intelligence, there are hardly any inborn disabilities that 
drm an insuperable barrier to normal or nearly normal progress 
:hey can almost all be circumvented by a change of teaching method 
dence, whatever interpretations are appended or implied should 
le practical rather than theoretical. The question the teacher 
ihould always be asking is — ^what precisely are the child and I to 
lo next f not — how would an omniscient psychologist explam this 
ihild’s mentality f The pieliminary report, therefore, and still more 
:he cumulative record, should be stated rather in terms of ascertained 
ittainments than in terms of supposed capacities or incapacities , 
md attainments should include not merely knowledge of items in 
he syllabus — ^this or that word correctly read or spelt, this or that 
um correctly worked — but also habits and methods of work in class 
pecial interests revealed in play or in general conversation, habits 
md attitudes exhibited in the playground, in the street, and on all 
iccasions requiring self-adjustment towards other children and 
lersons Quite as much emphasis should be laid on merits and on 
lositive aptitudes and interests as on defects and disabilities. All 
hrough the immediate purpose is to indicate how precisely the 
hdd m question requires a treatment or an approach diffeient 
rom that accorded to the majority in the class. 

As the record continues from term to term and from year to 
^ear, it should register what the teacher has done as well as what 
he child has done — ^what exactly has been attempted in the 
vay of an altered syllabus or special teaching devices, and with 
vhat measure of success or failure. Finally, towards the end of 
he child’s school career the entries should bear more especially 
ipon his future occupation and needs after he has left school, 
md should be designed to be of special service in vocational 
guidance and to whatever committee or other body is undertaking 
ifter-care The ultimate ideal, no doubt, will be to compile a 
pecial dossier for every pupil in the school But for the backward 
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and subnormal such documentary lecoids are not only an ideal, 
but an mgent need Without them, teaching and treatment are 
bound to be inefficient Indeed, one of the objects of , the small 
class should be to give the teachei time and oppoitunity for making 
and recording studies of all the backward children in his charge ^ 


RECORD-FORM FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
Name (surname fiist in block letters, and Chustian names) 
Age ; — Date of Birth 

School , A. ' . ' 

Address . .. 1 . 

I. Family History 




Brothers 

Giandpaients 

Father 

Mother 

and 

and 



Sisters 

Cousins 






Enter, for each of the above — 

(1) Age (state if dead) 

(u) Occupation (note economic inefficiency, pauperism, etc), 

(ill) Health (note constitutional or nervous ailments of a here- 
ditary character) 

(iv) Mental status (note backwardness, mental deficiency, in- 
sanity, criminality, illiteiacy, and milder defects of in- 
telligence, education, temperament, and morality). 

(v) Miscellaneous points (race, consanguinity, step-paientage, 

illegitimacy) 

II. Home Conditions 

(I) Family income Rent .... 

(II) Number in family living at home 

(m) Housing conditions (type of street, number of looms, sani- 
tary condition, cleanliness) 


Cf above, pp 600-2 
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(iv) Home supervision and discipline (facilities foi instruction 

and recreation at home, co-opeiation with school, 
general attitude of family towards child) 

(v) Condition of child in legard to clothing, footgear, home- 

feeding, and cleanliness 

III. Physical History 

(1) Conditions of piegnancy and birth 

(li) Age of walking, talking, cleanliness, teething, menstruation 
or breaking of voice, and pubescence 
(ui) Illnesses (including constitutional defects, malnutiition, 
lickets, fits, congenital syphilis, encephalitis lethargica, 
infectious and neivous diseases, etc, , accidents or in- 
juries — ^with special reference to seventy, loss of school 
attendance, and appaient after-effects in each cage) 

(iv) Reports of previous medical inspections. 

IV. Physical Examination 

(J) Anth ofometnc 

(i) Physical development height . weight. 

Other measurements (f g head . chest ). 

(11) Tests of sensory capacities ‘ 

Vision R L 

Hearmg 

Othei measuiements {e g touch, muscle-sense). 

(ill) Tests of motor capacities (muscular strength, speed, and 
precision) 

( 5 ) Medical 

(I) Physiognomy and general appearance , deformities , 

stigmata. 

(II) Nutrition 

(ill) Skeletal conditions (rickets, scoliosis). 

(iv) Muscular conditions posture, gait, paralysis, tiemor, 

choreiform movements 

(v) Nose and thioat defective nasal or palatal formation, 

enlarged tonsils, adenoids, mouth-breathing, snoring, 
otorihoea, catarrh 

(vi) Speech (defective articulation, laUmg, stammering, etc ). 

(vii) Other defects (heart, lungs, digestive organs), 

(viii) Uncleanly habits (incontinence, salivation, masturbation, 
etc ). 
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V. Psychological Examination 

(A) Mental Tests 

(i) General intelligence 

Mental Age (M) 
Actual Age (A) 
Mental Ratio loo^ 


(li) Special abilities or disabibties (attention, observation, 
quickness, manual dexterity, linguistic ability, memory, 
imagery, association, reasoning, etc.), 

(S) Mucational Tests 

(i) Standard reached (equal to work of this standard). 

(11) Attendance. 

(lii) Mental age for reading, spelling, composition, arithmetic, 
writmg, drawing, handwoik, and other subjects. 

(iv) Subjects preferred and dishked. 

(v) General knowledge and interests. 

(vi) Reports of head- and class-teacher, with special refeience 

to the child’s habits and methods of work 

(C) Temperament ani Character 

(i) General emotional energy and stability 
(11) General type (repressed and sensitive, or unrepressed and 
excitable, cheerful, or unhappy). 

(lii) Development of special instincts and emotions (appetite, 
sex, anger, fear, wandermg, acquisitiveness, assertive- 
ness, submissiveness, curiosity, disgust, affection, 
sociabihty, talkativeness, cheerfulness, sorrow) 

(IV) Neurotic symptoms (walking or tallang m sleep, dreams, 
nightmares, phobias, headaches, fantasies, day-dreams, 
excessive fatiguabihty, hysterical manifestations, etc.), 
(v) Personal and social qualities (general bearing, personal 
appearance, personal habits, mannerisms, self-control, 
self-confidence, co-operation, attitude towards other 
children (older, younger, same age), leadership, strength 
or weakness of wdl, mitiative, industry, honesty, 
punctuahty, etc.). 
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VI. Summary or Diagnosis 

(e g. dull, backward, mentally defective, unstable, neurotic, 
delinquent, partly deaf, visually defective, physically handi- 
capped, socially handicapped) 

VII. Measures Recommended 

(1) Medical. 

(ii) Social 

(ill) Scholastic (special school, special class, individual schemes 
of work) 

{a) Immediate aims or needs e.g 

Knowledge (in terms of educational tests) , 

Habits of work , 

Social readjustments 
(b) Special teaching methods. 

VIII. Subsequent History and Progress 
Educational attainments. 

Vocational aptitudes. 
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CURVES OF GROWTH 
A Norms for Physicai, Developmt.nt 
In Table XXXI I give the aveiage height and weight of noimal, 
backward, and mentally defective school children in London at 
each age of school life The age shown in the first column is 
age last birthday ‘ age 4- ’ therefore includes all children between 
4 yrs o mths. and 5 yrs 0 mths , thus averaging 4 J years. Pleight 
was measured without shoes , weight without shoes, but with 
indoor clothes (about 5 pei cent of gross weight) By ‘ noimal ’ 
children is to be understood childien attending the oidinary 
elemental y schools (including the backward) , by ‘ mentally de- 
fective,’ those attending special (m d ) schools. The figures differ 
but httle from the ‘ norms ’ given in my preliminaiy leport to the 
London County Council,^ but at almost eveiyage are appreciably 
highei than those obtained some thirty yeais ago ® 

My impression is that, in the pooiei distiicts, fiom which, after 
aU, the bulk of elementary school pupils is drawn, the measurements 
must have risen lathei rapidly aftei the intioduction of a systematic 
medical service, and that they are probably still rising, but that 
in the bettei -class districts the change has been compaiatively 
small There can be little doubt that, assuming no further 
abnoimalities in social and economic conditions, the norms will 
again have to be slightly raised in the near futiue The local 
difierences are considerable about the middle of their school life, 
children fiom the better-class suburbs situated on the higher giound 
to the north and south of the county are nearly 2 cm taller and 2 kg 
heavier than those living m the low-lymg, poverty-stricken areas 
along the Thames Outside the county, the averages vary still 
moie widely , hence each educational aiea should compile its own 
set of norms, and revise them from time to time “ 

The use of tables for assessing the physical development of 
C C Report on The Dtstnbuiton and Relattons of Edttcahonal AInhttes (1917), 
i LC C Report Medical Officet [Education, 1909), p 13 

3 Some notion of the local differences can be obtained by studying the collection 
of tables published in Arthur Greenwood’s Health and Physique of Scltool Children 
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individual children has already been discussed in Chapters VI and 
VII (pp 155-8, 174-8) But, quite apart from direct applications 
for this purpose, such figures are of theoretical interest to the 
psychologist foi several reasons they throw considerable light on 
problems of human growth, and, in particular, suggest analogies 
for analysing, predicting, and allowing for, changes due to mental 
development 

TABLE XXXT AVERAGE HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF NORMAL, 
BACKWARD, AND DEFECTIVE CHILDREN AT EACH AGE 


BOYS 




Height (Cm ) 


Weight (Kg) 

Age 

Normal 

Standard 

Dovlation 

Baclcward 

Delcttivo 

Normal 

Standard 

Deviation 

Backward 

Defective. 

4- 

980 

1-7 

[959] 


16 1 

I 8 

[143] 


5 - 

103 4 

49 

[lOI 2] 


172 


[166] 


6- 

loS 7 

5 1 

[106 3] 


187 

2 3 

[178] 

rS 8 

7- 

1144 
119 8 

5 7 

III 4 

no 9 

20 8 

u 

197 

8- 

50 

1176 

1150 

22 7 

213 


9- 

124 7 

5 4 

122 5 

121 7 

255 

3 4 

240 

23 8 

10- 

129 2 

6 I 

1272 

1252 


30 

234 

23 9 

II- 

133 7 

6 2 

131 8 

130 1 


3 5 

283 

29 0 

12- 

138 8 

6 5 

135 9 

1347 

31 7 

4 3 

304 

30 6 

13- 

142 6 

lo 

1410 

14° 5 

34 7 

4 9 

31 4 

33 I 

14- 

148 I 

1146 3] 

144 3 

384 

56 

[37 3] 

36 3 


GIRLS 


Height (Cm ) j 

Weight (Kg) 

Age 

Normal 

Standard 

Deviation 

Backward 

Defective 

Normal 

Standard 

Deviation 

Backward 

Defective 

4- 

9<3 9 

4 6 

[94 4] 


158 

I 6 

[149] 



102 7 

4 5 

fioo 2] 


170 

I 8 

[19 3] 


6- 

107 5 

49 

[105 r] 


186 


[177] 


7- 

1138 

49 


1093 

20 5 

2 4 

T9 b 

19 I 

8- 

119 I 

5 r 

116 2 

I15 2 

22 7 

2 7 

21 5 

20 9 

9- 

i23'e 

5 5 

121 5 

1194 


3 3 

23 2 

23 0 


128 7 

6 8 

126 3 

125 8 

26 8 

3 r 

258 

25 6 


1342 

67 

131 4 

127 7 

29 7 

45 

28 7 

28 2 


139 7 

72 

1370 

1343 

33 4 

49 

324 

32 5 

13- 

r45 I 

6 8 

142 3 

141 3 

36 6 

53 

35 8 

35 9 

14- 

150 9 

1 

70 

[148 3] 

146 I 

40 I 

6 I 

[394] 

39 8 



636 
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B Curves or Mental Development 

The psychologist is continually asked to pi edict the probable 
development of a subnormal child But unfortunately no very 
sound basis exists The employment of the mental ratio for defining 
general borderlines and forecasting future progress implies that, 
during the school period at any rate, mental growth, like physical 
growth, is uniform, and can be represented by a straight line. 
Certainly, repeated testing shows that with normal children the 
mental ratio remains pretty constant from 4 to about 12 or 13 , 
on the other hand, with the mentally defective, as is now generally 
recognized, it begins to dechne soon after the age of lo.^ In con- 
sidering the dull and backward, therefore, it becomes essential to 
inquire what precisely is the 1 elation between mental age and 
chronological age ? Is it linear, or is it not f Can it be reduced 
to any simple law ? And where and how large are the errors 
likely to be, if we adopt the ordinary assumption ? 

Even with normal children, the law of the constancy of the educa- 
tional® and the mental ® ratios is only an empiiical law, true merely 
as a first approximation. We need to know whether the implications 
of such a law are consonant with other forms of human and 
animal development and learning, and whether a more exact formula 
can be deduced which will enable us to predict the course of in- 
dividual development at stages where the application of the mental 
ratio avowedly breaks down, e g at puberty and afterwards, and 
at stages where it has not yet been shown to hold good, e.g. the 
pre-school period When converting a test-measurement into an 
equivalent mental age, by means of a list of age-averages, some 
device for smoothing and interpolation is constantly required. 
And again m calculating age-aUowances for candidates who compete 
for junior county scholarships and the like a similar problem arises, 
and becomes acute when (as in many areas) the age of the candidates 
ranges over two or more years Were it possible to formulate 
typical equations for different kmds of mental growth, all such 

1 These conclusions were shown by repeated measurements on small groups 
recorded in Mental and Scholasttc Tests (1921, pp 151 et seq ), and have since been con- 
firmed for London children by more extensive data The practical difficulties caused 
by an ignorance of the precise relation between mental and chronological age are 
admirably illustrated by the discussion on borderlines for the retarded and the 
feeblemmded m the Joint Report on Mental Deficiency (1929) the upper limit for 
feeblemindedness was fixed at a mental ratio of 70 per cent for children from 7 to 14, 
and at one of 60 per cent for adults , during the intervening penod, from 14 to 16, 
the borderline mental age was progressively lowered — admittedly only a provisional 
suggestion (ioc ctl , pt iv, p 46 , of pt li, pp 137 et seq ) With defectives the 
R^ort also notes how the constancy of the mental ratio breahs down after the age 
of 10, when an appreciable dedme becomes manifest (pt iv, p 100) 

> Disinbution and Relations of Educational AbiliPies (19x7), p 31 

3 Mental and Scholasttc Tests (1921), pp 151 el seq 
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deductions would be greatly facilitated 

Scvcial types of equation have been suggested in the past But 
so fai no systematic comparison appeals to have been undertaken. 
The endeavour to obtain provisional norms for this inquiry has led us 
to collect a large number of physical and mental measurements at 
different ages which have enabled us to make some piovisional study 
of the vaiious formuloe that have been, or might be, proposed.* 
Many urgent pioblems could be solved if teacheis with a mathe- 
matical turn of mind would try out the devices hitherto suggested by 
applying them to the data which they alone can conveniently collect 
The main types of growth- or leaimng-curves, with their equa- 
tions, may be bioadly classified as follows 

(i) Siratghi-line Equations — ^To a fiist approximation, through- 
out the ages with which we are mainly concerned, physical develop- 
ment, as measured by height and weight, obeys fairly simple laws. 
These may be expressed by saying that increase in height follows an 
aiithmetical progression, and increase in weight a geometrical pro- 
gression. During the school period, therefore, growth in height may 
be roughly represented by a linear equation like the following 
(1) foi boys, 

height (in centimetres) = 75 34 -H 5 i X age (i) 

or (in inches) 29 7 -|- 2 X age (2) 

(this means that, to find the normal height m mches of a boy of a 
given age, we merely double his age and add 30) , 

(u) for girls, 

height (in centimetres) = 72 5 -)- 5‘4 X age . (3) 

The equations for obtaining equivalent chionological age 
(‘ physical age ’ 01 ‘ height age ’) from measurements of height 
in centimetres 01 inches can be deduced from the foregoing by 
simple conversion e g for the girls, 

age = — (height in cm — 72 5) 

5 4 

= 185 (height m cm ) — 13 433 . . (4) 

Thus fiom age 4 to age 12 the cuive for height for both sexes is 
almost a straight line“ giowth proceeds at the rate of about 
I I am much indebted to various lesearch-students who have assisted me, not only 
m collecting data, but also in working out the provisional calculations summarized 
below It is hoped to publish a more detailed review later 

s Professor Karl Pearson puts the same conclusion, even moie emphatically ' Fiom 
the age of 2 to 1 8 no better description than a (straight) line could bo found ’ (On the 
Graduated Character of MeHtalDefeot,v 36) Hisremark,andtheresultsofhisinvestiga- 
tions of the curves for height and weight, were published m criticism of my statement 
that ‘ except for rough and popular purposes, any measuiement of mental capacity in 
terms of age is unsatisfactory,' There is, however, no great difference between us 
my point was simply that, although for ‘ rough and popular purposes ’ mental ages 
must often suffice, nevertheless for scientific research — and lutlruately for practical 
purposes as weU — something more exact is needed 
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2 inches per annum for the boys and 2^ inches foi the giils So 
far, therefore, the rule for physical growth is in agreement with the 
mam assumption on which the oidinary concept of mental age is 
based, namdy, that the annual increments aie equal A glance at 
Eig. 13 (p 650) shows that this is approximately true, at any 
rate for normal children, between the ages of 3 and 13 

Further, as will be clear from the table, during the same peiiod the 
standard deviations for height increase almost in direct proportion 
with the average height at each age and therefore with age itself. 
Here we have some incidental justification, or at least an analogy, 
for the further postulate on which the concept of the mental ratio 

, , 11 1 11 standard deviation 

IS based, namely, that, with intelligence, - — a^" ~ 

constant. With weight, it will be noted, the standard deviation, 
like the age-averages, shows a curvilinear change; but the main 
featuie is still a steady increase of variability with increasing age — 
at least during the period of giowth However, vanability, as we 
have seen (p 141), is much more influenced by the appioach to 
limits than is the annual inciement. Towaids puberty, and, indeed, 
during the phases of accelerated growth generally, the standard 
deviation is increased still further , when giowth is nearly ovei, it 
begms rapidly to dimmish 

It may be remarked that equations (i)-(3) aie in keeping with 
the simple law proposed by many biologists,^ which states that the 
growth m the length of parts (y) is m linear proportion to the 
growth of the length of the body as a whole (^), t.e. that the growth- 
equation takes the form 

y = ax -{-b . (S) 

It has, however, been frequently urged ^ that this should be 
regarded merely as a special case of, or a first approximation to, a 
logarithmic formula of the type 

y = a'{x+cf . . ( 6 ) 

If k is approximately i, the linear approximation is evidently 
justified If not, it is still possible that, by changing the origin so 
that X IS negative, or by changing the scale so that r is fractional, 
a sufficiently close fit may be obtained by an expansion to terms of 
the first degree only — e g 

y — a' (1^ -j- Qi^ y = a' {i k log x + c) 

We shall investigate this in the case of weight in a mo- 

1 For human growth, the most interesting deduction of this equation — sometimes 
cited as Scammon’s law — is to be found in Scammon & Calkins, 2 he Development of 
the External Dimensions of the Human Body During the Fcetal Penod (Univ Minnesota 
Press, 1929) 

1 £ g J Huxley, Problems of Relative Growth, p 133 
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ment Meanwhile, let us observe that the constancy of the mental 
latio IS expiessed by 

^ « (a constant) or 

y — ax 

where y = mental age, ts chionological age, and a is the mental 
latio. This is obviously the general equation (5) reduced to its 
simplest form ^ 

(2) Single Curves — {a) Convex and Hy-peiloltc — ^To allow for 
pubertal retardation and ultimate arrest,® a more complicated 
formula is necessary The simplest expedient is to add to the 
abovd equation a further term which will set an asymptotic limit 
to the curve. Thus, for girls, taking the limit as a height of r6o 
cm,, the equation becomes 

age - las h«gl,t - 13 43 + Bsdnre^Tt « 

The equation repiesents a hyperbola, and is analogous to the 
hyperbola often suggested for describing the cuive of learning.* 
When converted to derive height from age, the formula becomes 

height = 72 s + ^ |(age +162)- VCage - 16 2)® — 74} (8) 


I In the case of the normal child the ratio a =■ i. and therefore y x But such a 
formula, like tho preceding formula for deducing ‘height age,’ etc , assumes a single 
regression equation rather than two, in spite of tlio fact that the correlation between 


, XXXV, 1928, pp 398-413) 

n to be two arguments that justify the cuirent procedure First of all, if, 

as IS approximately the case except at the extreme ends of the growth period, (i) the 
distribution with each age is normal, (ii) the standard deviation steadily increases 
with increasing age, and (iii) the numbers in each age-group are approximately the 
same, then, as I have elsewhere shown (DtstnbuUon of AbiltUes, p 92, and Table 
XXXII), ‘ the correlation cannot be “normal”,’ and the usual recession formulas, 
based on the assumption of a normal correlation surface, do not strictly apply The 
two regression lines diverge but slightly This, indeed, is commonly the case where 
one of the variables to be correlated is a time-series (cf Yule, / Roy Stat Soc , 
LXXXIV, 1921, p 536, and refs) Secondly, in deducing a ‘mental age’ or a 
‘ height age ’ from a child’s measurements with an mtelhgenco test or with a yard 
measuie, we are not seelang to predict the most probable chronological age of that 
child from a fallible and indiieot criterion We merely define mental age (or height 
age) as the equivalent, in more convenient units, of tho average test measurement (or 
the average height-measurement) of all children of a given chronologleal age, not — 
be It noted — as the average chronolorical age of all children obtaining a given test- 
measurement or possessing a given height 

2 My figures for height and weight at ages before or after the elementary school 
period aio scarcely reliable enough to deserve inclusion in the table For those 
ages I have relied mainly on the results tabulated by Greenwood and Whipple, adjust- 
ing them, on the basis of their figures for tho school period, so that they may repre- 
sent a type of population similar to that from which the pupil of tho London elemen- 
tary school IS drawn 

1 75 g Thurstono, ‘ The Learning Curve Equation,’ Rsyc/i A/on, XXVI, 1919 
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Now, as I have pointed out elsewhere,^ duiing the whole educa- 
tional period (4 to 24 yeais) the general shape of the cuive for 
height IS remarkably similar to that which is obtained from intelli- 
gence tests standardized in terms of a mental age With the Binet 
scale the approximate formnlse are as follows 

(1) age (a;) = y -h • • (9) 

(li) intelligence (y) = i {15 + — V(iS — «)“ + 4} (1°) 

It will be noted that formulae (8) and (10) imply much the same age 
for the approximate cessation of giowth in the case both of height 
(at any rate among girls) and of intelligence — ^namely, 162 height 
years and 15 mental years respectively. The Binet tests, of course, 
measure mental development in terms of mental yeais, and so 
implicitly assume a linear equation so fai as the mental ages are 
taken • with gioup tests the actual results diverge a little more from 
this theoretical Ime , but the divergence is not very great, since, 
with most group tests for children of school age, the annual 
mcrements are roughly equal throughout the period during which 
their apphcation is justifiable 

(b) Convex and Anttloganihmic — K hyperbola ceitainly fuinishes 
the simplest method of roundmg the corner between two straight 
lines — the upward slanting line for growth duiing the school period 
and the horizontal line to which growth becomes asymptotic as it 
comes to an arrest. But, m the case of height, a somewhat better 
fit IS given, at any rate at thq later stages, if the formula is 
antiloganthmic (i e. exponential) instead of hyperbolic . ^.g., 

height = 72-5 -|- S 4 age — 23 6 (0*49) . (ii) 

Now, on measurmg the annual increment in terms of the standard 
deviation instead of in terms of itself, I have shown that, during 
the school period, the development of intelligence can also be 
expressed by an equation of this type " 

As regards the simpler curves of learning, there has been a good 
deal of controversy among psychologists as to whether a hypeibohc 


1 The Measurement of Mental Capacities (Oliver & Boyd, 1927), pp 26 et 
a Mental and Scholasho Tests, p 244 Expressed with mental years as 
moderately good fit is given by the somewhat inelegant equation 

y = age + os- bs 5 .° 36 Z(age -4 3) 

Adopting the more famaliar method of loganthmio plotting, we obtain 
y = 84 log (^+ 3) - 40 5 



A simple logarithnuc curve of this general type has been 
many mvestlgators who have used intelligence-tests (fc 
Dearborn, InteKtgence Testing, p 89, Vininet, Intelhgeni 
Infancy and Human Growth, pp 340 et seq and figures) 
specifying constants, etc , are rarely given 


a favourite suggestion with 
more recent examples, see 
Testing, pp 77-80, GeseU, 
Exact equations, however, 
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or an antilogarithmic formula gives the better lit to the usual 
curve of learning. These alternative suggestions, however, do not 
really conflict. By expanding the exponential function in accord- 
ance with the theorem of mean value, it is easy to demonstiate 
that, during the later phases of the curve at any rate, the hyper- 
bola is in effect a first approximation to the exponential cuive 
(f) Concave and Anttloganthmtc — When we turn to weight, an 
exponential curve almost mevitably suggests itself In most 
theoretical investigations on growth, the totd body-weight has been 
generally adopted as affording the most convenient single measure- 
ment Since the bulk, and therefore the weight, of an organism are 
in the main the result of continued multiplication, we naturally 
expect that the typical growth-curve that results will be antilogar- 
ithmic Since the rate of increase itself increases, the term contain- 
ing the exponential function must now be positive, not negative , 
and the curve will be taken in its diiect form, instead of being 
inverted and reversed, 

During the elementary school period, the following equations fit 
the curves for increasing weight pretty closely 
(1) for boys 

weight = 1*00 -{- 9 53 (i 1020) “8® . . (12) 

(ii) for girls 

weight = 0 57 4- 10 (i 0988) ®8® . . (13) 

These formulie relate weight to age But for many purposes it is 
more important to relate weight to height As we have aheady 
seen,^ the fact that a child is under the average weight for his age 
does not of itseH necessarily signify that he is under-developed or 
lU-nourished , a higher correlation with malnutrition is obtained if 
we compare weight with height rather than with age We require, 
therefore, to deduce a further equation connecting the two 
By applying Taylor’s theorem, the teim containing age as 
an exponent can be expanded in terms of increasing powers of age 
Using equation (i), we can substitute height for age , and we thus 
obtain approximate formulse of the following type for boys of 
school age, 

weight = ~ (height)® (approx.) 

or weight = (height)®, t,e. 0 00001 1 (height)® (approx ) (14) 

according to the number of terms we include (on adding a further 
term, the lower powers approximately cancel out) 

Now, the majority of the simple a 'prion formulae foi deducing the 
1 Above, p 176, footnote i 

21 
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normal -weight of a well-nouiished child from, his actual height have 
been based on the notion that weight should vary with the cube of 
height Height measures growth m one dimension only , but 
weight depends on bulk, which involves giowth in thiee dimensions 
Thus Greenwood seeks to show that, ‘ at all ordinary school ages, 
t.e from 8 to 14,’ height bears a constant piopoition to the cube 
root of the weight, the proportion being ‘ practically the same for 
boys as for girls Lm’s index of nutrition,® well known to school 
medical officers, is calculated on the same basis by the formula 

school period® this ratio is usually taken 

to be 2^ This gives, as an approximate average, 

weight = 0'0oooi2 (height)® (15) 

On compaimg equations (14) and (15) we see that Livi’s index and 
my own formula! give results as consistent as could be expected 
Neither, howevei, yields a very exact determination when we 
apply them at the separate ages Nor, indeed, can we expect them 
to The growth of most animals is greatest in the antero-posteiior 
direction, and, in keeping with this general law, children grow 
more in height than they do in other dimensions Hence a lower 
power than the cube should give a bettei fit With my own data, 
I find the following relations to hold good durmg the school period 
(1) for boys 

weight = (height) . . (16) 

(ii) for girls 

weight = ^ (height) . (17) 

Thus weight apparently varies, not as the cube of the height, nor 
yet as the square, but — as, indeed, one might expect — somewhere 
between the two, namely, as the 2J power or thereabouts * The 
larger exponent for the girls mdicates that with them the curve 
for weight bends upwards more sharply — i e that the older girls 
become disproportionately heavy for their height 

The connexion between height and weight, however, varies, not 


1 A Gieeaviood, Health and Physique of School Chtldren, pp ii, 20 

0 See above, p 176 

3 Actually it diminishes from about z 5 at the age of s (rather less for girls) to about 
2 25 at 14 

* Karl Pearson has mdependently deduced an analogous formula, viz (converting 
his figures into metric units) 

weight =. ^ (height)’'^ (18) 

(loc at , p 37) His calculations were based on the British Association data, for 
males only The data were obtamed in 1883, and mcluded, it would seem, a slightly 
excessive representation of the better classes 
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only foi pcibons of difleicnt age, bul also foi peisons of different 
physical type, and th U quite apail fiom the influence of malnutri- 
tion or ill-health Such diftcicnces have long been commented on by 
school medical ofhceis and othcis , and some have even argued that 
standards of nutiition should only be compared after allowing foi 
the physical type to which each child belongs ^ A few, it is true, have 
altogethei questioned the existence of such types , and no doubt 
physical types, in the. popular sense of mutually exclusive and 
contiasting classes, cannot be discovcied But tendencies towaids 
this or that extieme may easily be demonstiated by means of correla- 
tion. One method, for example, is to take a number of longitudinal 
measurements and cxpiess each as a ratio of the corresponding 
transveise measurement {e.g total height as compared with shoulder 
bieadth, length of legs as compaied with bieadth of hips, length of 
tiunk as compaied with antcio-posterioi thoracic diameter, length 
of sternum as compaied with tiansveise xiphoid diameter, length 
of face as compaied with bieadth of face, etc ), The coiielations are 
all positive, and with oldei childicn reach an average of nearly 45 
Moreover, the coefficients themselves leveal a hieraichical arrange- 
ment, and so suggest a general factor Accoiding as this factor is 
high 01 low, two physical ‘ types ’ may be distinguished — ^namely, 
those tending to be tall, slender, and light, and those tendmg to be 
shoit, thick-set, and heavy. A legiession equation can easily be 
deduced by which one can estimate the tendency of any particular 
individual to this type 01 to that By partial correlation it is 
possible to eliminate the influence of geneial malnutiition, and to 
show that the physical type is often in the main a constitutional 
characteiistic. Such calculations and such speculations, however, 
aie rathei of a theoietical than of a piactical mteiest.® 

1 Coerpor, /iitec/u' / KuidcrlteilKunde, 1020, -p 30. One writer has even proposed 
to take the simple ratio of height to weight as an ‘ Index ’ of ‘ morphologic type ’ 
(Naooaratl, Arch Psych , XLV, 1921, p 8) 

» I have disoussod the existence of these physical types in greatei detail in my 
paper on ‘ The Mental Dlftotenccs between Individuals ’ Assoemhm Annual 

Report, 1923) The earliest attempt to measure such charaoteiistios systematically 
appears to liavo been tliat of De Giovanni and lus pupils, Morfologia del corpo timano 
(Milan, i8qi) . a physical classification of children was developed on this basis by 
F Frassetto (USA Dopaitnieiit of Labour, Buttehn No 60, 1919, ‘ Standard of 
Child Welfare ’) Similar classifications have more recently been popularised by 
Kretschniei , and the two typos named by him the ‘ pyluiic ’ and the ‘ asthenic ’ 
respectively The woik on the influence of endociino secretion and hormones on 
growth, bodily clmraotonstlcs, and emotional peculiarities, has furtliei strengthened 
the traditional notion of a connexion between physical appearance and tempera 
mental type So far as statistical evidence goes, the correlations between physical 
types and temperamental qualities are small but positive, and (like the physical type 
itself) raoio easily demonstiated m adults than m chddren With a group of 73 
children. I found a oonolation between a tendency towards what I have called the 
longitudinal physical type and the inhibited or ‘ introverted ’ tempeiainental type to 
the extent of 27 , among 50 post-graduate students, one of 38 General emotion- 
ality, on the other hand, is higher in the longitudinal type, the correlation being 25 
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(3) Double 01 S-<:haped. Curves — («) Symmetiical Logistic Cuive , — 
The increase of weight, at a speed which itself increases, cannot go 
on indefinitely , otherwise the weight of a man of 50 would be over 
44 stone As with height, so with weight, towards the end of child- 
hood growth IS gradually arrested We need, therefore, an addition 
to our exponential formula, to round off the curve foi weight at the 
upper end as we rounded off the curve for height. Similarly, at the 
lower end, the curves of height and intelligence should presumably 
begin with a concavemovement upward, as does the curve for weight. 
To assume that growth m height and intelligence starts suddenly 
at birth with maximum speed seems scarcely plausible certainly, 
during the first three or four months after conception, the rate of 
increase in length of body is itself greatly accelerated And the 
same holds good of curves of learning when accurate measurements 
are procurable for the earliest stages of all, there is a positive ac- 
celeration at the outset and a negative acceleration at the close 

We may express this analytically by saying that the rate of 

increase, is moie or less proportional (1) to the amount of growth 

already achieved and (11) to the amount of growth that remains to be 
achieved, or, in other words, (1) to the distance the child has trav- 
elled from zero growth and (11) to the distance he has yet to travel 
to reach maximum growth, i e maturity The nearei he is to either 
limit, the slower he grows his rate of growth is fastest midway 
between the two limits , it is zero (1) when there is nothing to grow 
and (11) when perfection has been attained If, therefore, we cannot 
say more piecisely what relation his rate bears to these two varying 
amounts, it wiU be best to take the simplest function that fulfils the 
conditions specified Accordingly, assuming provisionally that the 

combined proportions are constant (= say), we may write 

^ = (i~y) . . . ( 19 ) 

where y is the amount of growth aheady achieved at time t, and the 
maximum growth to be attained at matuiity is put equal to unity 

To obtain and plot the curve of growth, it will be convenient to 
alter the origin and units, so that a = i, and both time (t') and 
growth (y') are measured from the midpoint or average Then zero 

(owing possibly in my own oases to the presence of several children with hyperthyroid 
and hypothyroid tendencies) Since m most animals growth proceeds in an antero- 
postenor direction — m the ohdd, for example, the head grows earlier than the legs — 
It is temptmg to regard the ‘ pykmc ’ type as conforming to a more primitive pattern 
Naocarati finds a correlation of 23 between miorosplanchnio (longitudinal) physique 
and intelligence in my own data the correlation is too small to be sigmficant 
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giowtli will be — I , and maximum growth + i, so that y' = ay — i . 
We may arcoidingly ic-wiite the diffeiential equation 

+ yO (I - yO • • (20) 

The changing rate of giowth will thus be represented by a sym- 
metrical wave, a cuive of limited lange (Pearson’s Type II) not 
unlike the syminetucal probability curve of unlimited range (the 
normal cuive obtained from the binomial) The solution of (20) is 
y' = tanh t' 

and the values of y' can be found at once from a table of hyperbolic 
tangentsd 

/ — 1 — e 

Since y' = tanh t' ~ we may write 


where x = 2t', and y (as before) = ^ denotes the propor- 

tion of the total amount of growth achieved at time x. (21) gives 
the simplest and most fundamental form that can be taken by an 
equation fulfilling the conditions lequiied. 

The cuive thus obtained is a symmetrical S-shaped curve, with 
its point of inflection midway between its two horizontal asymptotes. 
When y is small as compared with its ultimate value (which we have 
put equal to i), the difleiential equation (19) appioximates to 

^ . y, the solution of which yields a logarithmic curve y = 

A During the initial stages, therefore, growth is approxi- 
mately logarithmic ® A similar result can be obtained for the final 
stages, the later half of the curve bemg identical with the earlier 
half inverted and reversed. Thus the whole curve is, as it were, a 
double logarithmic curve, supplementing the ‘ compound interest 

law ’ oc y^ by the ‘law of diminishing returns’ ^ cc i — y^ 

An equation and a curve of this type — ^loiown as a ‘ logistic ’ or 
‘ Malthusian ’ curve— -have been freely used to describe the growth 
both of populations and of organisms ® If adopted (in the generalized 
form explained below) to describe the results of mental development 


1 Hsher’s table for determining * from r {Statistical Methods for Research Workers, 
Table Vb) is such a table, since r = tanh z 

a This formula has, in fact, been suggested as providing a better approximation to 
curves of learning than the hyperbola ongmally suggested by Thurstone cf more 
" er, ‘ A Curve of Growth Designed to Represent the Learning 


especially, H J Ettlinger, ‘ A Curve of Growth Desig 
Process,' /o««i JExfi Psyc/i , IV, 1926, pp 400-14 
3 The curve was first suggested by P F Verhulst (‘ 


Recherohes math^matiques si 
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and of learning, it bungs these phenomena into line with many 
other dynamic processes, and explains why the vaiious formulEe 
hitherto proposed, although at first sight so dilfeient, nevertheless 
yield a reasonable fit. From the equation to this curve or fiom its 
differential equation, we may, in fact, deiive most of the formula! for 
curves of growth or learning hitherto advanced on rational or 
empirical grounds 

We may, for example, generalize the differential equation (20) 
by writing it 



and we at once obtain Pearson’s general equation for a skew curve 
of limited range (Type I) Putting c/ = ^ — z and v = 3, we 
obtain Thurstone’s equation for the learning curve.^ 

Or again wntmg (19) in the form 

+ e-"r^ . (23) 

we have a symmetrical curve which runs very close to the noimal 
frequency-curve, namely, ^ dx, and a formula which 

merges easily into that of the skew binomial (type III) 

la loi d’aooroissement de la population,’ Corf Math el Phys , puhl par A Quetelet 
Tome X, 1838, pp 113-21) Quetelet had complained that neither MoTthus nor 
the economists who succeeded him had offered a workmg formula to expicss the 
growth of populations In response, Verhulst, professor of mathematics at the lioole 
MUitalre, deduced the equation given above Since x = log - ^ y a proportional or 
‘ logistic ’ logarithm (as It was termed by earlier matliematical writers), the curve was 
named by Verhulst the ‘ logistic curve ' its relation to the hyperbolic tangent has not, 
I thmk, been explicitly noted His three memoirs, though now descnbed as ‘ classics 
on their subject,’ have remained almost wholly ignored until recently The formula 
(ai) first reappears in Inorganic chemistry, where it is used to describe the progress of 
autocatalytic (self-accelerating) reactions towards a state of ultimate equilibrium (of 
Ostwald, Vorlesungen dber Naturphtlosoplue, 1902, p 342 and refs ) T B Robertson 
adopts It to express the ‘ autocatalytic ’ nature of organic growth {The CJtemtcal Basu 
^ Growth and Senescence, ig2i,cf esp p 17 for growth m human weight) Raymond 
Pearl seems independently to have deduced it to express the growth of populations 
(Stwiies m Human Biology, 1924, pp 558 et seq , cf also G Udney Yule, ‘ The 
Growth of Population and the Factors that Control It,’ Journ Roy Stai Soc , 
LXXXVIII, 1925, pp 1-58) The common underlymg assumption is that the 
amount of growth is detemuned (i) by the (mcreasing) number of cells or individuals 
present and therefore able to multiply, and (11) by the (decreasing) power of assimila- 
tion, or amormt of material available for assimilation, which is gradually exhausted 
as a state of final equilibrium is reached 

If, with * and y measured as stated above, we. plot the proportional increases 
(yoj + h — yal/yaj against the values of ft (the values of the ordinates at the ends 

of the correspondmg mtervals of tune) taken as abscissae, then the resultmg points 
will lie on a line having a slope of (a^ — 1) and passmg through the point y„^ft = i 
on the *-axis This yields a rough but convenient method of fittmg , more accurate 
methods are described by Yule and Pearl (Joe cif sup ) With the more elaborate 
formula suggested below, my method has been to determine -)- 2,1,2 -f o, rs -1- 
from the given values for y and then to fit a cubic parabola to the figures so obtained 

1 * The Leammg Function,’ Journ Gen Psych , III, 1930, pp 468-94. He assumes 
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On expanding the equation to the curve itself we are able to 
understand its lelation both to the straight line and to other 
empirical cuives that have been suggested. Viewed in this way 
these numerous suggestions appear, not as rival proposals (as their 
advocates seem to assume), but as similar and convenient alterna- 
tives for desciibing a group of curves having definite chaiacteristics 
in common We have 


/' = tanh-’/=:z:/ + iy'«+ . (2^) 

y' = tanh ^ - • • (^S) 

The first senes (24) shows cleaily that, between y = — .7 and 
y ~ + 7 > the cuive is appioximately a straight line Moreover, 
being a sum of the odd powers of vanables of limited range, with 
diminishing coefficients, it can evidently be replaced by i' = tan y' as 
a first approximation The second series, being a sum of odd powers 
with alternating signs, suggests as possible approximations not only 

(1) y' = tan t', but also (11) y' = J e dt' and (111) y' = sm t' 

The expansion of the probability integral (11) ‘ is very similar to 
that foi tanh t ' — a similarity which has already led to the former 
being treated as equivalent to the latter for other statistical 
purposes ; and the fact that the measurement of growth or learning 
as a cumulative piocess takes a form closely akin to the cumulative 
curve deduced for processes governed by ‘ chance ’ (i ? by a large 
number of small influences) is itself highly suggestive. The arc 


that the Increasing achievement, which results from experience, consists in an increase 
in tlie number of component acts which arc successful and a decrease m the number 
which lead to faihure, together with a tendency to repeat past successes and avoid 

E ast failures in the future lie conceives this under the analogy of a non-independent 
all drawing pioblcni His assumptions are equivalent to puttmg 
5^ = X (I - vWy (1 - y) 

again yielding a type 11 curve such as might bo expected from the analogy of 
ball-drawing Omitting constants, this gives 


ay — I 

“ Vy (i - y) 


;o this in the form 


To bring out its relation to the straigbt-hiie equaUon wo may 
2 2V*2+4 

If we put y (i — y) = smsS cos 20 „thon (mstead of a; >= tan y, as suggested by Meyer 
we have at once a: ■= tan 0 - cot 0 , where 0 = sm-’ Vy The difficulty I find about 
riuirstone's assumptions is that he assumes that the product of the successful and 
unsuccessful acts is constant — ^not their sum (t e the total number of acts at each 
successive trial) as one would expect 

1 llie familiar ogive has been suggested by Lehfeldt as suitable for describing the 
growth of populations (Joum Roy Stat Soc , 1916, p, 329) but it has not, I think, 
hitherto been explicitly applied to the growth of individuals Its drawback is the 
difficulty of adapting it to yield asymmetric forms (see p 649) 
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tangent formula (1) ^ has already been proposed for curves of 
learning. The half sme-curve (in) gives almost as close a fit both 
to the probability curve and to the logistic It does not become 
asymptotic, but that is not necessarily a disadvantage, since 
curves of growth and learning often show minor fluctuations even 
after what is ordinarily considered the limit of achievement has 
been reached. 

Once more, if we take only one half of the logistic curve, it is 
quite easy to find a hyperbola which will fit the lower or the upper 
limb Take first the lower limb where x has negative values, and 
expand Z’ to terms of the second degree , we obtain at once 



The upper limb is similai, but inverted and reversed. By the 
remainder theorem the amount of error can be calculated , and, 
for most curves of learning, is less than the experimental error 
For curves of growth the approximation is demonstrably inexact. 
A better fit can be obtained either by working from the differential 
coefficient or by considering the angle between the two asymptotes 
and referring the equation of the curve to the latter, taking in either 
case an equation of the second degree. Either method gives, as a 
first approximation for the upper hmb, 

a; = 2 (23/ — i) + — - 7 ^ r 

In my view the hypeibola yields a less satisfactoiy formula, not 
because it is inexact or based on no rational grounds (the usual 
point of criticism), but because it gives an unintelligible or arbitrary 
result at the commencement of the curve All curves of giowth 
and learning imply in theory a phase of positive acceleration at the 
beginning and of negative acceleration at the end. In practice, 
more often than not, the figures actually obtained obscure one or 
other of these phases , but a theoretical formula which omits one 
of them altogether is of very limited value The logistic curve 
includes both. Its drawback, in the shape so far considered, lies 
in the fact that, by its symmetry, both phases are inevitably made 
equal. We have therefore to inquire whether it can be generalized 
or extended so as to admit of asymmetrical foims 

(b) Asymmetrical Logistic Curve . — The foregomg results suggest 
that curves of growth and learning may be conceived on the analogy 
of the frequency-curves expressing the cumulative results of drawing 
balls by chance from a box — i e of hittmg by chance upon favour- 
I Meyer, M F , and Eppnght, -p O , Am J Psych , XXXIV, 1923, pp 203-22, 
W L Valentine, Joum Gen Psych , III, 1930, p 337 
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able 01 unfavoiiiable matciial for assimilation under special limiting 
conditions The symmctiical noimal or binomial cuive, described 
by the piobability intcgi.il as given above, assumes that the incre- 
ments are independent This is scarcely plausible . for each further 
increment of growth is superposed on the last , and each further 
success in learning may, during the eaily stages, facilitate the next, 
or, during the latei, leave only the harder points to be mastered. 
The diffeiential equation (22), however, though involving sym- 
metry as it stands, is, as we have seen, in form analogous to the 
equation of a type III curve — ^the asymmetrical binomial curve 
representing the probability of non-independent events A slight 
modification, theiefoie, would lead to a cumulative curve, like that 
resulting from the hypergeometiic series referred to below (pp. 664 
et seq). This, if only it could be integrated with ease, would ad- 
mirably describe, on a rational basis, most simple curves of learnmg. 

One obvious device for dealing with an asymmetrical curve is to 
take logarithms of time, and so compress the base-lme for chrono- 
logical age increasingly as age advances The effect is to reduce 
the asymmetrical ogive obtained from the actual observations to a 
form moio neaily symmetrical. This is a common and convenient 
way of using the constants and oidinates of a normal curve (which 
have been fully tabulated) to describe those of a skew distribution 
(which have not) , but, as applied to the present problem, it yields 
neither a very practical piocedure noi a very good fit. 

We may, however, easily generalize the logistic formula given 

above as follows. In the differential equation (19) the constant ^ 

may itself change with the lapse of time This will lead to a more 
complex function, F{\) say, which must be substituted for the 
simple exponent x in equation (21) , log x is but one among many 
such conceivable functions But F{x) may always be represented 
to a sufficient dcgiee of approximation by the first three or four 
terms of a Taylor senes. And this, to my mind, forms by far the 
best way of dealing with the asymmetrical curves of growth and 
learning 

Thus, a very good fit ^ to the pooled results of mtelligence tests 
for normal childien is obtained by putting 

y ~ ^ -• Wm + oozsina — OOW’ • • 


1 With tliese coefficients the curve shows a veiy slight tendency t 
acceleration towards the ages of 6 and 7, and again at about ii (cf Table 
and Scholashc 1 ests, p 145) The increase is not quite so marked as 
observed results and both are scarcely dlseernible in the figure owing 
scale on which it has been reproduced 
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wliere y = mental age and a = chionological age — 7 4. For the 
dull and backward the equation is • 
ii’8 

y — I g- 810ai+ 006x3 — OOSatJ • • [^7/ 

MENTAL 

AGE 



Fio 13 — Curves of Mental Growth tor Normal, Subnormal, and 
Supernormal Children 


Note to Figure — The centres of the small circles represent the averages 
in mental years obtained at each chionological age with tests of intelligence 
The curves are ‘generalized logistic curves,’ drami according to formula 
(26) to (29) 1 


I Several diagrams of this sort, giving ‘ theoretical mental-growth curves ' for 
normal and subnormal children, are to be found m recent works on the results of 
intelligence-testing As a rule, they appear to be either simple logarithmic curves 
with no exact constants specified (eg. Dearborn, /oc c»< s«^,Flg 2 8,p 89), or straight 
lines drawn to fit a constant mental ratio and arbitrarily rounded off at adolescence 


Children,’ Vmv loiea Studies, \1, i, 1922 
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where ■¥ = chronological age — 71. Between the ages of 5 and 14 
a model ately good fit is given by taking y == normal age = 

•785 normal age, i.e. by assuming that the dull child’s mental ratio 
IS constant at about 79 per cent. Actually, however, the ‘mental 
latio of the dull as determined from the logistic equation shows a 
slight increase fiom 7 to about 12, and a slight diminution aftei 
that age This is in agreement with the detailed test-results It 
follows that, when based on the customary assumption of a constant 
mental latio, the prognosis given for the dull and backward youngster 
at the age of 4 will probably be too gloomy, and the prognosis 
given at the age of 10 too optimistic. 

The theoretical curves, deduced from these equations, together 
with the actual averages * at each age, are shown in Fig 13. For 
compaiisoh I give cuives for mentally defective children attending 
special schools and for junior county scholaiship winneis The 
equations arc — ^for the mentally defective 

y~\ -‘OOOOP • (28) 

whcie X = age — 6*4 , for the scholarship children 

_ _ W 7 X 

/ — j _j_ ^ - 2001 + OOlloJ- 008*3 • tZ 91 

where x = age — 77. 

(c) 7 he Log-log Curve — ^The fact that the left limb of the curve 
thus deduced is infinite and becomes asymptotic, as well as the right 
limb, presumably indicates that growth cannot occur unless some- 
thing already exists to grow Nevertheless, the start of growth is 
comparatively sudden, and the organism as such does not exist 
before conception. Hence the initial phase of positive acceleration 

1 In obtaining figures for the dull and backward it Is, of course, misleading to 
compare average test-results for different children at each successive year Since 
at each yeai the backward are defined as those having mental ratios between 85 and 
70, this definition would of itself virtually determine the average mental age for each 
chronological ago. Hence I have limited myself only to those children whom I have 
tested and ro-tosted at succeeding years For the mentally defective I have used 
both methods . the selection is made in most cases mainly at much the same stage of 
life , hence tlie fallacy does not arise For the scholarship children my results for ages 
before n are based on test-raeasurementsobtalned from youngchildren who happened 
later to win scholarships the oases are few , and the results at these earlier years 
arc therefore not very rehable The same holds of the averages for ages after 14. 
for all groups except the scholarship winners The mental ages at the mgher levels 
are purely conventional The method followed has been to convert the marks 
obtained by each child in the intelligence tests Into terms of the standard deviation 
of each age-gioup It has then been assumed that the relation between the standard 
deviation and the mental ratio is constant, namely, S D «= 13 5 M R for most tests , 
and from this the child’s mental age can be deduced. It is possible that the mental 
ages thus assigned for scholarship children of 14 and upwards are a httle too high 
Some investigators would prefer a wider standard deviation Moreover, since the 
poorer scholarship winners tend to leave earlier, the older age groups probably include 
a slightly better selection. 
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is almost invariably shorter and sharper than the terminal phase 
of negative acceleiation This is indicated by the fact that the 
coefficients of v, sfi, x®, . diminish rathei rapidly ‘ Thus, in 
many curves of growth, they arc roughly of the order and pro- 
portions of — 11)) “H TTiT) — TnVrr) so that Fix') approximates 
to — logj -f- This would suggest taking the logarithm of 

the time, as described above, and would yield a curve in which 
the latei phase of positive acceleration is about twice as long as 
the earlier phase of negative acceleration. 

Alternatively, staiting with the usual growth equation y — 
we may round off the uppei end of the curve by taking 2 = ~ e~\ 
t e instead of talcing logarithms of the abscissa (time) we take anti- 
logarithms of the abscissa and logaiithms of the ordinates. An 
equation of this type was proposed ® about a century ago by the 
Jevnsh actuary, Benjamin Gompertz (a Fellow of the Royal Society), 
to describe the curve of mortality for the use of life insurance com- 
panies. It has recently been adopted by Couitis ® to express the 
‘ general foim of biologic growth.’ His foimula is y — yi i', where 
y (as before) is the amount of development attained at time t, the 
maximum attamed at maturity, i the point at which growth begins, 
f the rate of growth, and t age or tune measured on a special iso- 
chionic scale. An equation of this character, he finds, gives ‘an 
extremely close fit to the frequencies * I obtained with the 
Binet-Simon tests of intelhgence as applied to London children. It 
also fits, so he alleges, growth in height and weight (at any rate 
within the years for which his data weie available), ossification of 

t This Is partly obscured in the equations just given owing to the fact that many 
of the test-results are based on scales that assume a simple linear relation between age 
and increase of intelligence 

a B Gompertz, ‘ On the Nature of the Function Expressive of the Law of Human 
Mortahty,’ PUl Trans Roy See, 1825, pp 513 et seq A life table calculated by 
Gomperte’s formula agrees with the best of the tables compiled by empirical methods 
as closely as the empirical tables agree with each other in actual practice the tables 
commonly used are those derived from a slightly more complex version of the same 
formula, devised by Makeham [Journ Inst Actuar%es, i860) 

3 S A Courtis, The Measurement of Growth (Michigan Brumfield & Brumfield, 
1932) The suggestion was apparently due In the first instance to Professor H C 
Carver A convenient summary will be found in Bnt J Psych , XXV, 1934, pp. 
106-13. 

* Loc at , p 59, and Appendix, pp 21-6 Although the formula fits the fre- 
quencies, It does not provide a good fit to the average mental age obtained at each 
successive year, however closely the constants are adjusted, the results are, at most 
ages, at least half a year out Courtas, nevertheless, damns that his equation fits the 
averages obtained by C A Richardson with group tests ofintelligence appUed to school 
children in Blackburn , and Richardson himself has worked out a detailed companson 
on the same hnes (Stokes and Richardson, ‘ Growth and Variabihty of InteUlgenoe,’ 
Bnt J, Mon Sup , VI, rS) , but there the age-range was comparatively narrow I 
myself find that the lo^stic formula given above fits both Richardson’s data and my 
own much better than any equation of the Gompertz type. 
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carpal bones, eruption of teeth, most of the curves of learning to 
which he has applied it, and the growth of plants, animals, and 
populations 

The formula is equivalent to putting — log y as an approxima- 
tion foi (i — y) in the differential equation (19). And the lela- 
tion of the curve to the asymmetrical logistic may he exhibited by 
measuiing time, as befoie, from the point of inflection. We then 
have y — k e~^ 

k 



where, so long as x is small, all teims m the denominator except the 
first two become negligible For mental age and chronological age, 

the formula gives )' = 14 8^— « , not a veiy satisfactory 

fit. As the constants here indicate, the point of inflection (the age 
at which half the matuie attainment is reached) is inevitably fixed 
at the time when appioximately one-third of the total period of 
matuiation has expired the cnive is therefore asymmetrical in 
appioximately those proportions The defect of the curve lies in 
its rigidity why should eveiy developing process always attain 
one-half of its final value when one-tlurd of the total period of 
development has elapsed ? Nor aie the verifications so convincing 
as they sound As Courtis points out, it is difficult to obtain data 
sufficiently extensive foi a comparison to be made over the whole 
course of the curve My own experience suggests that the phase 
of retardation bulks too laige, and follows the phase of acceleration 
too suddenly, foi the formula to show the intermediate phase of steady 
progiess that characterizes most curves of growth and learning 

(4) Fluctuating Curves — So far we have assumed that curves of 
growth and learning are smooth Indeed, the main object of such 
equations is to find a simple formula foi determining the general 
trend. Actually, however, most curves based on empirical averages 
show marked irregularities When the piocess tested is at all com- 
plex, they display minor phases of acceleiation and retaidation, 
more or less rhythmical, in addition to those shown at the beginning 
and the close, superimposed upon the main trend and producing 
what aic sometimes termed plateaux Often it is desirable not to 
smooth away, but to study, these lesser fluctuations There are 
two main ways in which we may seek to incorporate them into 
our final equation 

(a) Superposed Cuives — If we plot the annual increments in 
height or weight year by year, we obtain, not a single wave-hke 
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curve, but a succession of waves When the increments in height 
are expressed as proportions of the total height at the beginning of 
each year, we may discern at least three diminishing waves, not un- 
like the damped periodic waves desciibcd by an cxponential-sine 
equation To determine and then solve a diflercntial equation in 
this form would be neither a very straightforward noi a very in- 
structive task It IS simpler to treat the total result as the effect 
of separate waves superposed 

Adopting this principle and taking the figures foi the height of 
London girls, I obtain an equation of the following type . 

, too 

" — j ql ^-1 GO®, +- 08 B 6 % 2 “o iveSri 

+ I + 

1 55 

■r J _j_ ^ - 0 41 Dib, - 0 0084|«3, - 0 002D«,'' 

where h = height in centimetres, and = age, *a = age — 7 9, 
j;3= age — II I Heie growth in height is analysed into three 
mam cycles first, a period of very rapid growth 1 caching its 
maximum rate just before birth, diminishing aftei buth, and ulti- 
mately carrying the child to a height of appioximately 100 cm. , 
seconiy, a minor phase reaching its maximum rate at about 7 01 8, 
t e about the time of the second dentition, and ultimately carrying 
the child to a height of (100 S) cm , thirdly, a phase beginning 
about the commencement of the school period, reaching its maxi- 
mum at about ii or 12, fading out towards 18, and ultimately 
carrying the child to a height of (100 -j- 5 -j- 55) cm = 160 cm at 
maturity ‘ The curve for weight has a different form from that of 
height For girls a moderately good fit is given by 
9 I 14 , 32'S 

I _|. g~sax,-\- J _J. J. ^-04051 

where w — weight in kilograms, Vi = age — 0-2, = age — 4-5, 

and Xu = age — 14 5 

At first sight a comparison of the two equations might seem to 
lend support to the view, popularized by Stratz,^ that giowth con- 

1 The majority of London children aie ill-nourished This appears to shift the 
times of maximum acceleration The maximum for the second phase, like dentition 
Itself, Is somewhat postponed On the other hand, the pubertal phase is airested a 
little earlier, and tins has the efiect of slightly antedating the pomt of maximum 
acceleration durmg this third phase 

3 C K Stratz, Der Korper des Kindes md seme Pftege (Stuttgart, 1909) His 
diagram is reprmted in the Report of the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education on Tfta PtMitary Sciiooi (1931, p 335, cf alsopp 24 else?) The diagram 
itself, however, shows that the theory of a simple alternation cannot bo applied in 
the same way to both sexes, and moreover the variations aie by no moans so large 
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sists m pciiodb of ‘ bticlcliing out ’ alternating with periods of 
‘ filling up ’ SimiLu alternations have been observed in the growth 
of many animah ^ But in the human being the variations between 
3 and 14 aie much slightci than is popularly supposed : there is 
nothing like the ensrs tie ciousances * in which earlier psychologists 
believed Moicover, alternation is scarcely a correct description of 
the relation between the two processes. With girls the first rapid 
inciease m weight coincides almost exactly with the first rapid in- 
crease in height, and its maximum rate occurs almost immediately 
aftei the maximum rate foi height The second acceleration in 
weight IS really composite , and the date of the second maximum, 
as given by the equation, is the lesult of smoothing During the 
school pciiod, the detailed giaph for variations in rate shows, not 
one maximum at 4 5, but a senes of maxima at 3 5, 8 3, and ii-3 
yeais or thereabouts A closer sciutiny of a similar graph for 
height leveals minoi inci eases in rate at very much the same ages, 
though naturally 111 height the increases are not so well marked, 
since changes of 1 ate are bound to be less obvious m a measure- 
ment that depends on one dimension only In the curves for 
height and weight obtained foi boys the parallel between the 
fluctuations is still closei. The third maximum for weight 
admittedly falls much later than that for height , but is defimtely 
related to the changes of puberty 
It appeals then that, duimg childhood, the successive maxima 
m the rate of increase in weight aie an almost immediate consequence 
of the coiicsponding changes in height , and after the first rapid 
lise none of them is veiy laige. My conclusion accordingly is that 
physical growth, as measured alike by height and by weight, is 
analysable into two conspicuous cycles only — ^the first, an infantile 
cycle, laiiging fiom conception to age 3 or 4 with a maxunum about 
the time of birth, and the second a pubertal cycle with a maximum 
foi height and weight diffeient from each other and different m the 
two sexes Duiing the school peiiod itself, there are certainly 


as the diagram suggests StraU’s chart is also reprmted in. Kerr's volume on TJie 
Fundameniah of School Health (p 42), and the numerous criticisms of Strata’s views 
are there briefly suminari/cd 'the most thorough mathematical analysis of the 
proliicm IS tliat made by J BerUson, ‘ Growth Changes in Physical Correlation 
Hciglit, Weight, and Cliest-oircumference of Males,’ Human Biology, I, 1929, 
pp 462-302 

1 For examples, see Huxley, loo at , p 203 Since the amount and spacmg of 
these maxima seem to altei progressively, it becomes tempting to speculate on the 
analogies that may exist with the logarithmic fluctuations demonstrated by Dr 
Philpott and others in omves of mental work and learning (‘ Fluctuations in Human 


Research Board, No 73, 1936) 

2 Clapar^do, Psychologic de Vsnfartt, 1916, pp 420 etseg 
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minoi fluctuations but the outstanding fealuie is the continuity 
and steadiness of the use — ^neaily linear for height, whicli is one- 
dimensional, somewhat concave foi weight, which depends on tri- 
dimensional growth In lowlier animals the same two cycles are 
discernible, and can be described by equations of an analogous form 
What seems peculiarly characteristic of human development is the 
remarkable lengthening of the stage that ends with adolescence, 
resulting in a prolonged period of more 01 less uniform growth 
mtervemng between the climax of the infantile and pubertal cycles 
respectively. 

Now a study of the available data strongly suggests that the 
same holds good of mental giowth Here, too, theie seem to be two 
mam phases During the pre-school peiiod, and particularly during 
the first year of Me, there is a good deal of evidence to show that, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, the child’s mind develops at 
a more rapid pace than at any subsequent time — a pace which is 
not continuously maintamed About the third or fourth year of 
life a process of more steady, if slower, advance sets in, which lasts 
until puberty, when, as has been amply demonstrated by all who 
have applied tests of intelligence, theie is a marked and speedy 
retardation Thus, at the two extremes, during the pre-school 
period and again at puberty and afterwards, the assumption of a 
constancy in the mental ratio may lead us widely astray. 

The two phases of growth are not altogether comparable In 
mental development as m physical, the fiist phase of growth is 
generally a phase during which the characteristic pattern of the 
species IS laid down the changes are so complex that a mere quanti- 
tative statement can hardly cover them The second phase is more 
simple, and consists mainly in a geneial expansion, true more or 
less throughout the period to the pattern that has already been 
determined. It is perhaps in regard to the initial phase of mental 
and physical growth that we are most in the dark For height, and 
in my view for intelligence also, the straight-line formula here breaks 
down completely Data collected at nursery schools and elsewhere 
should throw much light on these unsolved questions, and inci- 
dentally may perhaps revolutionize our notion of the general nature 
of the child’s development. 

(b) Parabolic Curves — ^It has now, I think, become evident that 
every equation that might be put forward can claim nothing more 
than a descriptive value The notion, held by many earlier writers, 
that one could, by mathematical analysis, formulate a ‘ law ’ of 
growth or development is, to my mmd, mistaken This conclusion, 
however, may lead the reader to inquire whether, since the final 
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logistic equations aic so numcious and so complex, a duect 
empiueal lit would not yield a simpler procedme. 

Nearly all the equations suggested by difleicnt writeis for desciib- 
ing cuives of giowtli and learning turn out, as we have already seen, 
to be closely similai when expanded in a power series They 
suggest an equation of the form 

y = ^ ± ^ , j 

where i> ai> a^> .> bi> Evidently, therefore, an 

expression for most of the curves could be reached by fitting a 
parabola ^ of highei order, with rapidly diminishmg coefficients. 
When this is actually attempted, however, the labour proves even 
gieatei than that entailed by the method above described. The 
result is merely to smooth the curve j and it is doubtful whether 
the norms that result from such smoothing have any merits which 
the original age-averages do not already possess. At the same 
time, the constants that cmeige from the process throw no 
additional light on the characteristics of the curve itself, whereas 
these are clearly brought out by the logistic formulae. 

Obviously tlieie is much room for further research. The dis- 
cussions on curves of growth in the Consultative Committee’s reports, 
the curves drawn by theoretical psychologists to illustrate the 
results of their tests, the attempts made by practical psychologists 
to pi edict development and final limits for individual children, the 
endeavours to find a mathematical expression for the analogous 
cuives of learning, and to express the growth of animals in terms of 
an algebraic formula — all show that the problem deserves more 
serious study. Possessing as they do unique opportunities for col- 
lecting measurements of growth and intellectual progress, teachers 
and school medical officers, it is to be hoped, will m the near future 
turn their attention to such investigations. I would add that the 
mere analysis of averages is not sufficient, although at present we 
have scarcely any other material at our command. Systematic ob- 
servations on a few individuals over a long period of years, particularly 
of individuals who are subnormal or atypical, would probably correct 
id any rash deductions based on the supposed course of development 
of the average child. It is in the hope of encouraging such private 
research that I have ventured to append this lengthy and somewhat 
technical survey of the subject. 


1 rirorncliUa 
acceleration fi 
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APPENDIX III 
STATISTICAL CRITERIA 

In researches on individual psychology it is continually necessary 
to determine the connexion between two characteiistics of a group — 
for example, between children’s intelligence, on the one hand, and 
their height, on the other Now in most of these inquiries the data 
are obtained m the form of a double list — ^two measurements for 
each individual. Between the two lists of figures the degree of 
correspondence can then be assessed by the method of correlation, 
and the coefficient computed by one of the familial formulae — by 
product moments or by rank-differences. 

But m many inquiries, and for a large number of the characteristics 
discussed in this volume, no graded measurements aie available for 
the several individuals The children are simply grouped into 
opposite categories, first foi one characteristic and then for the other- 
e,g. backward and not backward, deaf and not deaf If we attempted 
to set the data down m the form of a correlation table for each 
factor, we should find only four subdivisions As an example take 
the first batch of too cases to be exammed in this inquiry — com- 
prismg 5© backward children and 50 not backward (Table XXXII) 
Among these the commonest physical defect was partial deafness 
There were 10 instances of detective hearing, giave or mild, among 
the backward, but only 3 among the non-backward The problem 
at once arises can we, with gioups so small, mfer a definite con- 

TABLE xxxrr FOURFOLD TABLE SHOWING ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN DEAFNESS AND BACKWARDNESS 




Eduoational Attainments 

Total 



Not Backward 

Backward 

Hearing 

Not Deal 

Deaf 

47 ■=? 

3 

40 =5 

87 = Q 

13 -P 

Total 

50 =n 

50 = m j 

100 <= N 
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nexion between partial deafness, on the one hand, and backwardness 
in school work, on the other f 

This IS an exceedingly common form for the data to assume 
whenever we are investigating the influence of an alleged causal 
factor by means of what is ordinarily termed a control group. 

The fiist and the most usual step is to equalize the numbers in the 
two main groups, if this has not already been done^ For this 
purpose tlic obvious device is to express the proportional amount 
of defect in each group as a peicentage (Table XXXIII) 

TABLE XXXIII INCIDENCE OF DEAFNESS AMONG THE 
NORMAL AND THE BACKWARD 


Nomua 

Backward 

Dlffereiico 

6 per cent = p. 

20 per cent, == p. 

-p 14 per cent 


Percentages on this basis have been tabulated in the text for aU the 
conditions recorded in the backwaid and the control groups respec- 
tively The difference between the two percentages is then the 
crucial figure , and in many published reports no further statistical 
catena are applied. 

Can we, however, without moie ado, validly treat this percentage- 
difference as levealing both the presence and the amount of a 
correlation between the two conditions studied ? 

A The Existence of a Significant Difference 

I . The Probable Error as Deduced from Normal Distributions , — 
When we take small samples, containing 50 or 100 children, from 
the total population, we cannot expect precisely the same proportion 
of defect in each, even if the defect is in fact wholly irrelevant to 
the basis of selection. Slight fluctuations are bound to arise by what 
is loosely called sheer chance How large, then, must the difference 
be before it can be regarded as statistically signiflcant ? . With any 
given percentage or proportion, the error of samplmg — ^which is 
usually taken as equivalent to the ‘ standard deviation ’ or (as it is 
termed m this context) the ‘ standard error ’—can be estimated by 
the simple formula — 

o,® = or- — -- ” — ^ if in percentages, 

1 Had wo examined a whole school or a whole educational area, the backward 
cases would probably have formed only one-tenth of the whole , so that the totals in 
the two divisions would have been dlflerent — 'Soo and so, say, instead of 50 and 50. 
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where pi denotes the proportion 01 peicentage of the first group 
showing the characteristic m question {e g in Table XXXII, the 
proportion of normal children who aie deaf) and n denotes the 
number in the group 01 ‘ sample.’ Oj, the standard error for the 
second percentage, is found in the same way The ‘ standard error ’ 
of the diprence ^ between two such peicen tages will then be — 

am = V O'/ + 

What is called the ‘ probable error ’ is, with a normal distiibution, 
•674s X the standard erroi , and, by the customaiy ciiterion, to be 
statistically significant,® a difference must be at least three times its 
probable error, i e about twice its standard eiror Assuming a 
normal distribution, the probability that a difference of this magni- 
tude and in this direction (i e above the figure for the control group) 
is due to chance — a probability for which I shall use the symbol 
P’ — ^is 0Z1513S, 1 ^ , about 2 in 100 this is commonly taken to mean 
that the odds are 98 to 2 against a chance hypothesis. If we desire 
to test mere mdependence — t e the likelihood of a difference of this 
size regardless of direction (the commonei issue), then we must 
take P = 2 P'. Thus the boidcrhne figure foi P — the probability 
of independence — will be about 4 in 100 (roughly 22 to i against) * 

On applying the above formula to the figures given in 
Table XXXII for deafness, we find the probable error of the 
difference obseived to be 4 44 pei cent , or 2 22 out of 50. The 
observed difference is 14 per cent or 7 out of 50 Hence it definitely 
passes the customary test Using the ordinary tables for the fre- 
quency of deviations distributed accoiding to the normal curve, we 
find that the piobability of so large a divergence in this direction 
arismg by pure chance is P' = *017, that is, about i in 60. 

When figures for a long series of characteristics have to be com- 
pared, It is simpler to calculate, for percentages taken at regular 
intervals, what difference will be significant, than to calculate afresh 


> The denvation of these fonnulaa and other alternatives Is given in every standard 
textbook of statistics e g Yule, Introi Theory of StahsUos, p 269 , Bowley, Elements 
of Siahshcs, p 331, of pp 4i2-‘i4 For the ahght modifications that are advisable 
when these formuliB are applied to small groups, see Fisher, Statistical Methods for 
Research Workers, p 120 
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for every pair of asceit. lined percentages wliat may be the difference 
between each, and what ib its precise significance. Taking p\, the 
minimum peuentage that is statistic^y significant, as equal to 
3 X ‘6745 rr ,1111, the above formula yields the following equation 
, I -) • 488 sti/>i -1- Vi + 4 ( ‘ 4885 « + i)/)i(i — 

P 2 ~ •488571 + 2 

When neither 11 nor f is small, a significant difference is 

approximately equal to— _ 

a rough but ready formula which can be deduced directly from the 
above equation for the standaid erior of the difference 
for the Birmingham groups, n — 196, and, for the London 
groups, n = 591. With groups of this size, therefore, and according 
to this criterion, the percentages that are just significant wdl be 
of the following order, as shown in columns i, 2, and 5 of Table 
XXXIV. 



Thus although many of the differences observed at Birmmgham 
are laiger than those observed at London, and may even (like left- 
handedness) produce largei correlations with backwardness, never- 
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theless the Birmingham gioup is so small that the results there 
ascertained can carry no great conviction by themselves • their 
value lies mainly m confiimmg in a different area what was observed 
on a larger scale in London If a difference is statistically ‘ insigni- 
ficant ’ (according to the usual convention) at both London and 
Birmmgham taken separately, it may still be significant when 
both are taken together eg if the probability of its being 
attributable to chance is, at etthet place alone, Pj = Pj = -06 (say), 
then the likelihood of its being found tn loth samples concurrently is 
P3 = 032, which IS ‘ significant ’ 

2. The Square Contingency — ^Theie is an alternative criterion 
frequently employed by statisticians Heie, however, as we shall 
see. It leads to identical results. 

Were deafness and backwardness entiiely independent, we should 
expect to find the same proportion of deaf children among the back- 
ward group, among the normal group, and among the two groups 
taken as a whole Accoidingly, we can constiuct a theoretical 
table, based on these anticipations, and then test the table actually 
observed for the closeness with which it fits the theoretical. The 
general principle is to square the discrepancies in each section of the 
table in oidei to eliminate the algebiaic signs, and then to express 
each squaied disciepancy as a ratio of the coiiesponding theoietical 
frequency The total amount of disagi cement is computed by 
addmg up these proportional squared disciepancies taken fiom every 
section of the table The sum resultmg, usually denoted by the 
symbol y’, is termed the squaie contingency ^ 

According to Professor Karl Pearson, this method, applied at the 
outset ‘ to throw out instances of unassociated data ’ before 
attemptmg to calculate the coirelation by a definite coefficient, is 
‘ the best method of inquiry for testing relative association in the 
case of fourfold tables.’ Let us then apply this te?t to the figures 
given above for deafness and backwaidness With a fourfold table, 
except for reversals of sign, the crude discrepancy must be the same 
in every compartment. Accordmgly — 



The table for the normal probability integral will show that, on the 
assumption of a random distribution (i e no correlation between 

1 The rough explanation of the arithmetical process given above does not follow 
the line of argument by which the formula has been derived , for this, see Yule, 
Thlory of Stahshcs, roth ed , Supp IV, pp 370 et seg , and Karl Pearson’s origmal 
memoir there cited x* is additive hence, to obtain a combined probability (like P, 
above) we add the corresponding values of x“ and the number of degrees of freedom, 
and then find the value of P from these totals 
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backwaidncss and deafness), P', tlic piobability of deviations fiom 
the cxpeelcd figuics as laige as, 01 laigci than, those actually 
obscived, and in tlie t.anic dncLlion, would be *018 ^ This is much 
the same low hguie as bcloic In fact, it we take = average 

of obseived values fni and p^ (duly weighted if based on. different 
numbers), the latio used in testing goodness of fit by means of is 
algebraically identical with the ratio used in testing the probability of 
a diffeience between two pioportions in the same table.® 

Strictly, howevei, is applicable only to a continuous distribu- 
tion, wheieas the fiequencies in tables such as ours must, like all 
frequencies, jump by whole numbers from 9 to 10, and fiom 10 
to n, and so on On a continuous scale, 10 would represent 
a range of 9-5 to 10 5 Accordingly, if x” is to be used with 
these small numbeis, we must try to collect for this discontinuity 
It would be better to wiilc the deviation to be squared (10 5 — 6 5) 
instead of (10 — 6'S). This yields a paitial adjustment, tendmg, m 
point of fact, towaids an over-compensation. It makes x® = 3'I9 , 
which in tuin yields P' = -0267 — still a veiy low piobability 
So far, It might be supposed, we may unhesitatingly conclude that 
deafness is associated with backwardness But with percentages 
like those found in the picscnt investigation a further difficulty 
arises. The formuke given .ibovc, which repiesent the ciiteria 
almost invariably applied in such cases, assume, as we have seen, 
that accidental llucttiations in the peicentagcs, and m their differ- 
ences, follow the iioimal ciuve. Now, when the percentages them- 
selves are low and the groups compaiativcly small, a little lefiection 


1 Karl Pearson’s ' lable foi losllng (lOodiicss of Fit’ (loc at, TaWe XII 
‘ Values of P for ^s’) sluniUl not be used lieie ‘ n ’ in that table (number of cells or 
ooinpartiueiits lii tlin table to be tested) assumes that the figures in each cell are 
independent of onu aiiothi i lleio, ns we have noted above, only one compartment is 

fiOB to vai y onen tliat ( iiiiipai tinent is delenmncd, the remainder can be deduced fiom 
the marginal totals ior colnnins mui rows From the derivation of the formula it will 
bo soon that tlui ordmaiy table foi the normal probability Integial can be used 


Instead, talmig 34 

2 This method of anulysl' , - - . , 

England, Assist.mt Meclical Ofhcoi, Holland (Lincolusluio) County Council 
the cluldrcn over o, attumllng eleven schools, were examined by means of my o’ 
group tests of mtelligLiiue, and aci oiding to Iheir mental ratios were divided inio 
four groups . (i) dull ami backw.ird (niuiei 8o), (ii) dull average (80-90), (111) poor 
average (90-100), (iv) ubovi' aveiage (over 100) I hoy were cross classified for the 

physical defects, etc , usually refolded at medli al inspections From the eight fold 
tables so obtamod, the values for and P wcio tlioii calculated Evidence for a 
significant assodutioii with pool mtelhgfiice w.is obtained only for poor nutrition, 
tonsillar disease, mi aslos befoio school life, and bad family history , with other 
infectious .ulmmits, Inoneliltis, rhenumtism, chorea, fits, visual defects, etc , no signi- 
ficant association was found Ihe writer adds ‘ In the general absence of positive 
associations there was no e.rse for endeavouring to go beyond ijy calculating the 
degree of association ’ The mnuoneo of such conditions on educational progress 
was not investigated (‘ Ihn Relation between Health and IntcUigence in School 
Children,’ Jotirn Hygtcne, XXXVI, 1936, pp 74-93 ) 
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will show that this assumption may no longer be valid Indeed, a 
symmetrical distiibution with no limit either way to its lange — 
such as the distribution implied by the normal curve — seems quite 
inadequate to lepresent the factsd 

3 ^he Hypei geometnc Formula fiom Double Sampling — It must 
be remembered that we aie comparing our backward group, not 
with the normal population taken in its entirety, but only with a 
limited sample — ^the ‘ control group ’ We have, therefore, to con- 
sider, not merely how far the figures from the backward may be 
disturbed by the errors of sampling, but also what margin of error 
may be expected m the figures fiom the control group Where a 
normal distribution of errors can be assumed, the double sampling 
error is ordinarily allowed for by some such formula as that given 
above for the probable error of the difference ; but when such an 
assumption is no longer permissible, some other mode of approach 
has to be tried 

The problem is of a type familiar in the history of statistics 
The traditional instance is that of drawing black and white balls 
from an enormous urn, when the exact proportions of black to white 
are unknown and have first to be inferred by a preliminary samplmg. 
In general terms the question to be solved is this If, among the 
n balls drawn in the first sample, as many as p are found to be black 
and the remainder q to be white, what are the probable chances of 
finding r black balls on drawing a second sample of m ? 

The classical solution is well known, and leads to a hypeigeometric 
series mstead of the more familiar binomial. If we assume that, 
before the first sample has been examined, all the conceivable 
compositions of the uin or of the population were equally likely, 
then the probability of gettmg r black balls in the second sample after 
getting p black in the first will be— 

1 Where the average percentage approaches the midway figure of 50 per cent , the 
symmetrical binomial might serve to describe the accidental fluctuations arising in 
groups of limited size But when the average percentage approaches zero, the 
binomial distribution becomes more and more asymmetrical The mere smallness 
of the percentage, however, does not, as is so often supposed, obviate all valid 
comparison We might, for example, try enlarging the control group For the 
rarest conditions of all — eg epilepsy or organic heart disease— we might (if we 
could trust them) take the figures for the entire country as providing our control 
In such cases the tabulated figures for the Poisson hnut to the binomial might then 
be employed In the future, it 13 to be hoped,with more uniform standards for medical 
inspections, trustworthy data of this sort will gradually become available. At present, 
standards vary too much for existing statistics to be used in this way 
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where « = the pioportioa of black balls in the urn and the other 
symbols aie as defined in Table XXXII To evaluate this expression 
by direct algebraic methods is simple, but somewhat lengthy If, 
however, N is so large that x can be treated as varying continuously 
from 0 to I, we may substitute integration for the summation . 
the definite integr.ils tlmt result take the form of Euleiian mtegrals, 
and the whole cxpiession simplifies to — 

p, ^ P! Qi m' (« + 1)! 

(N + 1)130! 5-1 Hji' 

On slightly rearranging the terms and substituting the appropriate 
figures for r, the respective probabilities for r = o, i, 2, , . , w 
prove to be the successive terms of the following expansion 

+ m -\- i)' \ l! {q + m) 

m {in - i) _ (p + i) (^ + a) , 1 

2! {q H- w) (j + w - i) J 
where the sum in cuiled biackets forms the hypergeometric senes 

F( + I ; - (yT-w); i)- 

Unless T is laige, the sura required can be evaluated without much 
troubled As applied to the pioblcm of the deaf and backward, the 
foimula gives, for the probability of discovering 10 or more deaf 
children in a backward group of 50, when backwardness and deafness 
are assumed to be unrelated, a figure of '03285, that is, about i in 30 
This is nearly double the piobability found by using the ordinary 
formula for the probable crior of the difterencc, and the figures 
now no longer pass the ciitciion commonly imposed (see Table 
XXXIV) Taking the difteient values for p (expressed as a percentage 
of N (column i)), I have calculated the resultmg hypeigeomctric 
distributions ; columns 3 and 6 give the minimum percentages 
that could be regarded as statistically significant upon this basis 
The assumptions undeilyiiig this solution, however, are not beyond 
criticism It rests on what is generally known as ‘ Bayes’ theorem ’ 

' — though the present extension of it is mainly due to Laplace.** 


1 Greenwooil (Inc cU tnf , pp C., — 

to n ■= 100, and m -= 50 , roprmtud iu IVarsoii’s Tables, pp 89-97), and ho describes 
a method of computation by successlvo multiplication Now, however, that tables 
of the logarltlimg' of factorials have been republished (Pearson, Tables, pp 98-101) 
the direct calculation of partlcul.ir tornis involves very little labour 
3 For tile histoiy of the problem see rodliunter, Ilisioty of the 1 heoiy of Pmbabikty, 
p. 38s and references b'oi the general use of the principle m modern statistical work 
see Karl Peaison, ‘ On the Iiilliience of Past Experience on Future Expectation,’ 
Phtl Mai; , XUI, 1907, pp 3fi‘)-78 , for celticisms of it, sec J M Keynes, A TreaUse 
on Probabxhty, 1931, pp 307-83 , and for ompnrical tests of it, see Egon Pearson, 
‘ Bayes’ Theorem m the Light of Expcnincntal Sampling,’ Btomelnka, XVII, 1927. 

? 390-,|.42j of also tlio earlier pi ■ - 
Random Sampling,’ pp. 69-90 
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The questionable point is the supposition that, before the first 
sample has been examined, all the conceivable compositions 
of the urn oi of the population may be taken as equally likely for, 
It is argued, if we aie totally ignorant of the actual proportion, we 
have no reason to prefer one pioportion to another In practice, of 
course, we are nevei totally ignorant , and, so fai as human popula- 
tions are concerned, it seems difl 3 .cult to maintain that, a pnon, any 
percentage of defect — ^from o to loo — is just as probable as any other 
Nevertheless, in spite of the objections that have been repeatedly 
urged against the theorem, there can be little doubt that it yields a 
safer criterion for small groups and small percentages than the 
ordinary probable error of the difference The question remains : 
can any better substitute be found f 

4 ^he Hyfergeometnc Formula from Single Sampling , — ^We may 
evade the difficulties involved by Bayes’ theorem m the following 
way To determine whether the percentages obtained from the 
control group and the backward group differ only by chance, it is 
not necessary to begin by treating both as samples of a vague and 
highly hypothetical ‘ total population,’ and tiy first to estimate the 
‘ true ’ percentage in this ‘ total population ’ fiom the percentage 
given by the contiol group — natural as that procedure might seem 
We have a definite and limited population consisting of the two 
gioups pooled together Within this population we know precisely 
what are the proportions of deaf and non-dcaf respectively 
From the combined group of one hundred, then, we proceed to 
select 50 backward children If backwardness and deafness aie 
wholly unrelated, it follows that, m selectmg the 50 cases, we are, 
so far as deafness is concerned, merely selecting at random Thus, 
instead of dealing with two sampling processes, we have only to 
consider one 

So stated, the problem of sampling becomes fai moie straight- 
forward It IS exactly analogous to that of drawing m balls simul- 
taneously from an urn containing N, of which P are known to be 
black and Q to be white The question is — ^what is the probability 
that r out of the m so drawn will be black ? To this simpler question 
a solution is easily obtainable 

On leferrmg to Table XXXII it wdl become clear that the N 
individuals may be divided mto two categories (not backward and 

backward), contammg n and m m each, m j ways. Quite 
independently, they may be cross-classified mto two other categories 
deaf and not deaf), contammg P and Q m each, m p|^ ways. 
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And each of the formei ways can be associated with each of the 
latter Fuithcr, tlic minibei of ways in which the N individuals 
can be divided into foiii sub-gioups (not backwaid but deaf, 
neither backwaid nor dc.if, backwaid and deaf, backward but not 
deaf), containing the observed numbeis q, r, and s lespectively 

in each, is Hence P', the piobability of obtaining a 

table having these four observed numbeis out of all the possible 
fouifold classifications, is * — 

N _ 

p,_ p' q\ H r' _ PlJ^d «i!_ 

" N' N' _ “ Ni'p! d 
Hi HJI ^ PI Qi 

It follows that the piobabdities for r = 0, i, 2, . P wiU be 
given by the successive terms in the expansion of — 

_ - - in) I Hd_P!_Qi 

Ni (P — f)i (Q — m + ?)' {ni — r)' 

_(N-m)!Qif m _ _ P 
“ N' (Q - m)\ + ii ' Q- w + 

ffl(Hl -l)P(P-l) 

2! (Q _ w + I) (Q _ OT + 2) 
where the sum in curled biackets forms the hypergeometric series 
F(— ni, — V, Q - m -|- r , i) 

The odds in favour of a chance explanation are therefoie given by 
summing the tail end of the insulting hypergeometric senes , and, 

1 Or, if wo find it oasler to picture the children as balls in an um, we may argue 
r black balls may be obtained out of a total of P black balls in i.C, ways , (w — f ) = s 
white balls may he obtained out of a total of Q white balls In ^c, ways , and m balls 
altogether may be obtained out of a grand total of N in ^C„ ways Hence— 

P' := sJrn 1^ 

whioh loduces to the same result as before 
Ihe above expression reduces to the expansion of the binomial (|+^)'”.when 
N, P, Q are so large m comparison with m and r that tlie withdrawal of m, r, and 
m — r balls leaves N, P and Q unaffected , for, when the balls are not replaced, the 
probability of drawing r black balls In succession is 

when P is very large compared with r, this becomes approximately which is 
the probability of drawmg r black balls in succession when each Is at once replaced , 
and similarly for the factor contaimng Q When ^ "I’ binomial becomes 

symmetrical , and, when r in turn becomes very large, the discontinuous expansion 
approximates to the normal curve Thus our present formula is really a more 
general form of that given above on the assumption of a normal distribution 
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for the case in question, where r, the number of children who are 
both backward and deaf, = 13, we have 

^ 13' 87' 50' 50' ^ 2^3 r I I 

too' , = iol 3 ' 47' 5 ° ~ »'J 
Using a table of factorials the sum can be evaluated even more 
quickly than before , and we find P', the total piobability, = 03565, 
or about i m 28 

This is a stiU higher value than the preceding. On this basis, 
therefore, and with groups so small, we can no longer regard the 
difference as statistically significant The odds certainly are some- 
what against the hypothesis that deafness and backwardness are 
wholly independent , but the hypothesis of chance is by no means 
ruled out. 

Here, then, is the criterion I suggest for use when the groups 
investigated are comparatively small. Now it will be remembered 
that, m the first hundred cases to be studied, partial deafness 
appeared to be the defect showing the closest relation of all to 
educational backwardness Accordmgly it becomes obvious that 
a batch containing only a hundred cases would be fai too few for 
any conclusive deductions to be drawn either about this or any other 
condition whose frequency is so low 

I have given the results obtained by this new formula ^ in columns 4 
and 7 of Table XXXIV The figures* make it clear that, when we 
take groups comprising two to four hundred, then, except for the 
percentages that lie very near the zero end, the results of the two 
hypergeometne criteiia become almost identical, and neither diverges 
very far from that obtained by the more usual criterion. This 
entirely lelieves us from the fear expressed above, namely, that, 
with small percentages such as those obtaining in the present in- 
vestigation, the abnormal distribution of sampling errors might 
vitiate all comparisons Caution, however, is still requisite near the 
zero level. Here, although the significant percentages as printed in 
the table look very httle larger when based on the hypergeometric 
formula, nevertheless a criterion based on the ‘ normal ’ formula 

1 The foregoing paragraphs were written, and the calculations they describe carried 
out, before the publication of the new (fifth) edition of Fishei’s Stahshcal Methods for 
Research Workers This now contains an added section on ‘ the exact treatment of 
2X2 tables ’ (sect 21 02, pp gg-ioi) A similar formula is proposed, though 
somewhat differently derived The reader should refer both to the ar^mont and to 
the illustrative example, 

2 It 13 evident from its derivation that this criterion should be used, not with per- 
centages which imply that the senes of frequencies is virtually continuous, but with 
the actual frequencies expressed in the original integral units Nevertheless, for 
purposes of companson I have translated the results into terms of a contmuous 
percentage scale This has been effected by inverse interpolation carried far enough 
to ensure accuracy in the second decimal figure 
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would make a cliaiice explanation seem twice as improbable as does 
the criterion now pioposed 

In the text I have only cited P' for cases near the borderline of 
significance. For the rest I have indicated where the difference 
was below the level of significance (as judged by the ‘ single sample 
criterion ’ in the few instances where the choice of criterion would 
have altered the result) by placing biackets round the coefficient of 
coiielation deduced from the figures in question The general result 
IS that in the tables showing the differences between normal and 
backwaid clnldien at Birmmgham rather less than one-third of the 
differences are significant , at London just over one-half. ‘ Sig- 
nificance,’ howevei, is a relative term , and, no matter what the 
basis of the criterion, the borderline diawn is purely conventional. 
Hence for cases near theborderlme I have cited the actual value of P' 
in the text 

One further caution must be added The values so reached for 
P' merely give the odds in favour of chance in the strict interpreta- 
tion of that term The errors and fluctuations taken mto account 
aie those that aiise from ‘ random ’ sampling only. In practice, no 
form of actual sampling, not even that obtained in tossmg dice or 
drawing shuffled cards, is perfectly ‘ random ’ m this abstract sense 
In the past the psychological investigator has been too apt to 
suppose that, in eliminating the influence of ‘ chance ’ as the mathe- 
matician understands it, he has also eliminated the effects of all 
accidental or irrelevant factors 

Moreover, if we adopt the single-sample criterion, all we have 
proved is this . that mth the two batches of chtldren actually compared 
the division into deaf and not deaf has not aiisen by chance, but is 
in some way related to the cross-division into backward and normal 
It does not foUow that there would be a similar relation between 
backwardness and deafness m other batches or in the population 
at large. 

Bayes’ theorem attempts to combine two problems in one. 
There is first the statistical question can the figures actually 
observed be explamed by the chances of random sampling ? There 
IS secondly the inductive problem granted that the differences 
between the two samples actually obseived cannot be attributed to 
chance, can we generalize this result, and conclude that deafness as 
such, anywheie and everywhere, tends to be accompanied by 
backwardness ? 

The formula! dealing with ‘ random ’ samphng — or ‘ simple ’ 
samphng, as it has been less ambiguously termed — assume that the 
fundamental probabilities or proportions, estimated by py or the 
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average of and p2.j aie stable that is to say, that the piobability 
of a normal child being deaf is the same at one date and place as at 
another, the same m the slums as in well-to-do aicas, th e same for 
older children as for young. Actually, howevei, such factois as 
age, sex, and locality are bound to introduce extraneous influences. 
In the tables m the text I have always given separate figures for 
the two sexes ; the divergences, though occasionally significant, aie 
seldom large The effect of age I have not been able to study The 
most valuable evidence for comparative stability is to be seen in the 
way in which the data obtained in London and Birmingham 
respectively lead to very similar results When we find that the 
figures m both inquiries are, for the same defects and in much the 
same degree, inexplicable by chance, we may, I think, fairly mfer 
that some general connexion is opeiative thioughout. Although the 
absolute percentages are not precisely the same, the differences 
between the percentages show much the same relative character. 

B Amount of Correlation 

The foregoing criteria may be used to test the presence of an 
association between backwardness and any supposed contributoiy 
condition to measure its amount, a further calculation will be 
necessary. In psychological inquiries the tendency towards con- 
comitant variation is usually measured by a fi actional index, 
varying from — i through o to i, called a coefficient of correla- 
tion (see supra, p 109, footnote i). 

I. ‘Ihe Product-Moment Coefflci^nt. Suppose, first, that the two 
characteristics — intelligence and height, for example — have been 
measured on a continuously graded scale A coefficient of correla- 
tion can then be calculated by the formula 
hxy 

where x and y are the measurements to be correlated (expressed as 
deviations from the average), the correlation between them, N 
the number of children in the group, <t„ and the standard devia- 
tions of the two series of measurements * The probable erioi may 

be taken to be -I- o-dyai; 

V N — I 

2 Rank-Df§erences Coeffictent. Or the children may be simply 
ranked in order of merit for the two characteristics to be compared. 

1 For exampl^, see pp gi, 94, 100-3, i«i, iW-g, ISI, i53> 4+6, 449 For the con- 
ditions implied in the use of this and the following formula, see Kelley, Statistical 
Method, pp 131 et seq„ Fisher, StatisHcal Methods for Research Workers, pp. 160 ets 
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A coefficient can tlicn be computed from the sum-total of the rank- 
diilerences (tl), mz. ■ 


= I - 


N“- I 


r^y = sm R^) approximately.* 

3 Piodiut-Moment Formula with a Fourfold Fable. Even if we 
have no detailed measuiements for every child, but only a two- 
fold grouping (as in Table XXXII above), we may still apply the 
pioduct-moment foimula. If we allot 1 mark for the presence of a 
characteristic (e.g noimal hearing or normal attainments) and o 
marks for its absence, we obtain 

^ _ X“_ _ qr — ps _ yN— Q» 

^ Vn VPQ»*« VPQw«’ 

The deduction implies that each set of frequencies is concentrated 
at a single point This holds good of sex, and presumably of unit- 
characters (in the Mendelian sense). It does not hold of the majority 
of the causal conditions, physical or mental, considered in this work 

4. F he Coefficient of Colligation In passing let us note that, if the 
relative size of the control-group varies from one characteristic to 
another, that of itself will influence the size of the correlation co- 
efficient calculated in this way We may, however, equalize the 
subtotals m the fourfold table by multiplying the first row, second 
row, first column, and second column respectively by 

</%> 

We then have * 

P = Q = = « = andr^ = ^^-^-^. 

5. Nottnal Conclaiion Coefficient for Equally Divided Fourfold 
Fables If we have reason to believe that the characteristics are 
really continuously graded and that the division into two groups 
is arbitrary, then the last two formulas are not strictly applicable 
The distribution of intelligence and of educational attainments is not 

1 Tables are available for offsetmg this conversion « g Whipple, loc at , I, p 44 , 
Tabic 6. (1 he second edition gives Pearson’s more exact conversion formula ) 
a Yule, ■ Methods of Measuring Association between Two Attributes,’ Jo«w Roy 
Slat Soo, LXXV (ipis) of id Introduction to Statistics, p 39 In an earli; 
publication I suggested that this formula was perhaps the handiest for ‘item-analysis 
and ein ployed it for assessing the relative efflclency of the component testsin theBinet 
scalp (cf Mmial and Scholasive 1921, pp 197-205, wh^e a graph is given for 
reading oHf the coefTicient from the percentages observed) , at the same time 1 pom ted 
out that it s ’ 

exact researt*., -- 

product-moment formula if possible, o 
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only continuous, but also, as I have elsewhere shown, approximately 
normal In the absence of more precise knowledge, the same may be 
assumed of most other physical and mental characteristics As 
before, we may consider two cases (a) when both sets of measure- 
ments are divided at the average or median, so that all four sub- 
divisions have equal subtotals, and (b) when they are not. 

(a) In the former case a simple formula may at once be deduced. 
The equation to the correlation surface will be 

„ ^ - - (ita + 1 / 2 - 2ran/)/2 (1 - ra) 

2 TT Vl — >■“ 

Its contours wil l be e lliptical, with major and minor axes pro- 
portional to if s/i —r and i/V t ^ respectively Regarding the 
ellipses as projections of the circle produced when the correlation is 
zero, we find, by elementary geometry, 

r = sin - I ' cos(27r . r/N) 

where r/N is half the proportionate number of children showing 
‘ unlike signs,’ i e combining the presence of one characteristic 
with the absence of the other It will be noted that, with equally 
divided fourfold tables, the coefificient of colligation and the normal 
correlation coefficient are related to each other much as the foot- 
rule coefficient and the product-moment coefficient, when fully 
graded distributions are used.^ 

6 Tetrachonc Correlation (h) In most of the cases here investi- 
gated, thenumbers of the subtotals are not, and cannot be, equalized 
The normal correlation surface is then divided by the fourfold 
tabulation into four quadrants by two vertical planes which are at 
right angles to the axes of x and y, and which no longer pass through 
the origm of these axes (the averages) but aie placed at distances of 
(say) x' and y' from the origin. , 

We then have 

1 = “ j + .2 - 2™v)/2 (1 - r2, 

Byexpandmgthe exponential part in a power series by Maclaurm’s 
theorem, we can convert this equation into a form enabling us 
to determme r from q instead of q fiom r We ultimately obtain 

(y'*-i)+- ■ =sin-^? (approx.) 
where and z«. and y' and z„. are the deviations and ordmates cor- 

1 A table for deducing r from s is given by Whipple, loo at , p 51 Or, If i is 
expressed as a percentage, we have r = cos s 3 6° , and the values can then be read 
froin an ordinary trigonometrical table 
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responding to n/N and Q/N respectively^ and can be obtained from 
the usual table of the piobability integral, and where the factors 
containing a' and y' aie the successive Heimite polynomials (or 
‘ parabolic cylindei functions ’ as they are sometimes termed) and 
can be obtained fiom the published tables of the tetrachoric func- 
tionsd If r is lequired coriect to two or three places only, the 
equation can readily be solved by Homer’s method. 

When the tetiachonc coefficient is approximately zero, its pro- 
bable eiioi is 

. 0-67+5 . 

V N • 

A word of caution must be added. A con elation is not a measure- 
ment of a physical fact, and by itself affoids no evidence of a causal 
relation, The results of such calculations provide a check and a 
safeguard against erroneous conclusions rather than a positive and 
self-sufficient proof of the tine conclusion 

Take, foi example, the figuies foi (1) adenoids, (11) marked defects 
of vision, (lii) maiked defects of hearing— 30, 18, and 6 per cent 
respectively among the backwnid ^ Those who overlook the need 
for a contiol group almost invariably take such figures to indicate, 
]ust as they stand, the lelative importance of the causative factors 
Those who rcali/e the need foi coinpaiing the figuies for the back- 
ward with those for the geneial population usually take the differ- 
ences between the two percentages, heie 15, 6, and 5 per cent 
respectively. The tetrachoric corielations, however, are 28, *14, 
and -qq—which suggest a very different conclusion, and one far 
more in keeping with the natuial impicssions of the teacher A 
more accuiatc measuie of conelation would be procured if we could 
grade the defects according to their severity (e g by applying tests 
of visual and auditory acuity, and the like) in the way we grade intel- 
ligence, etc., by means of a mental ratio Could we show that the 
removal of the handicap, r g. by the provision of spectacles or an 
operation for adenoids, is followed by a significant improvement of 
educational attainments, a causal relation, as well as a statistical. 


1 Pe,-vrson,Ta6te/orI3«nwlww«s,Vol W.pp ^ 8-1 37 For determining te 
correlations from the obserwd percentages, with ^9) 

hriri:sj‘« 
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would then be demonstrated * But the problems liere mvestigated 
form part of one which is even wider still — namely, the causes of 
mental variability in general This, m my view, is rather to be 
attacked by the method known as the analysis of variance than by 
the simple device of calculating correlations I have, however, dis- 
cussed this matter moie fully elsewhere, and therefore need not 
labour it here * 

1 Even here a good deal of caution has to he observed In a recent analysis of the 
subsequent histones of my cases, I found small correlations ( 14 and 18 respec- 
tively) between an operation for adenoids, on the one hand, and general intelligence 
and educational attainments, measured before the operation, on the other , and from 
the case-records it appeared that the parents of the bright or normal child were 
generally more prompt to carry out the recommendations of the doctor who had 
advised such an operation Thus, it would seem that the dull children are more 
frequently found to suffer from adenoids, not so much because adenoids produce 
dullness in the child, but because, owing to the dullness of the child’s own parents, 
such troubles are less likely to be dealt with while the child is still young I do not 
put this forward as the sole explanation, but merely to illustrate the variety of ways 
m which a correlation may be interpreted even when it has been satisfactorily 
established 

s Teachers and others desirous of makmg statistical inquunes should familiarize 
themselves with the technical methods and their pitfalls by a study of some up-to- 
date statistical manual — e g Fisher’s Stahsheal Methods for Research Worhers — and 
the various references given in the text 


APPENDIX IV 

THE EXAMINATION OF SPEECH-DEFECTIVES 

In examining or correcting cases of dyslalia (laUing, lisping, and 
faulty articulation generally) the foUowmg are the sounds more 
especially to be watched They are arranged in order, accordmg to 
the frequency with which each is apparently liable to mispronuncia- 
tion or distortion After every sound the commonest substitutes 
are indicated with examples The results are based on a study of 
over 400 London children, suffering from slight defects of articula- 
tion 

For recording the mispronunciations of children, the teacher 
should learn and use a scientific notation The phonetic alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association is the best ^ Here, how- 
ever, smce a more scientific symbolism would be uninteUigible to 
most of my readers, I am reluctantly compelled to fall back on the 
clumsy conventions of English orthography • when ambiguity might 
arise, the recognised phonetic symbol is added in square brackets. 

It will be seen that most of the sounds erroneously substituted by 
children who lisp and lull would pass as normal articulations, if not in 
some other context in English, at any rate in some other language 
the weirdest noises produced by speech-defectives are nevertheless 
neaily always to be discovered in a foreign tongue Hence, for 
exact observation, a trainmg in general and non-Enghsh phonetics 
IS exceedingly helpful 

The inquiry plainly shows that there is a certain amount of 
system about the substitutions The distortions are by no means 
so random as they seem The child may substitute a labial for a 
dental (or, more precisely, a labio-dental for a linguo-dental, as in 
‘ free ’ for three) , but both the substituted and the intended 
sounds are fricatives Or he may substitute a guttural for a dental 
(‘ lickle ’ for little) , but both are plosives, and the child is 
merely pressing his palate with the large back of the tongue instead 
of with the smaller front part Or he may substitute a plosive for 
a continuant — i e for a nasal or a fricative (as t for n or s), but once 

1 For phonetic theory applied to English, see Daniel Jones, The Pronunciation of 
English (Cambndge University Press, 1927), or the smaller volume of Ida C Ward, 
The Phonetics of English (Hefier, 1929) For a simple description of the more import- 
ant non-Enghsh sounds, see G Noel-Armfield, General Phonetics (Heffer, 1924) 
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more both the originals and the substitutes are linguo-dentals, the 
position of the tongue and teeth being practically the same in every 
case Similarly, plosives may be turned into the corresponding 
affricates, nasals denasahzed, voiceless sounds vocalized or vice 
versa Thus, tn the mam, the subsutuUons are ex-platned, not by 
stmtlaniy of sound, but by simtlanty of movement In different 
children different types of movement are affected , nevertheless, in 
his different substitutions the same child consistently obeys much 
the same tendency throughout Accordingly, the mispronunciations 
could largely be reduced to a series of generalizations somewhat 
resemblmg an elaborate version of ‘ Grimm’s law ’ — the particular 
type of Lautverschiebung operative in each individual depending 
mainly on what might be called his phonetic type i Thus, just as 
the phonetician’s study of the way m which foieign sounds are 
produced has helped us to describe more accurately the mispro- 
nunciations of the speech-defective, so a study of the mispronuncia- 
tions of the duU, backward, or very young, might, I believe, do 
much to explain the phonetic 'laws’ which have largely deter- 
mined the evolution of modern languages from their more primitive 
forms 

In what follows I have dealt piimarily with isolated sounds But 
one of the commonest of aff simplifications is the elision of a single 
consonantal sound where several are combmed Here again general 
rules are often discernible Most frequently, the vigorous plosive is 
retamed, and the continuant, being more delicately formed, is 
dropped This is particularly the case where the control is muscular 
rather than auditory or visual and at the same time somewhat 
defective eg ‘tummy’ for stomach, ‘p’ease’ for please, ‘tmg’ 
for stung, ‘ sec’etary ’ for secretary (in ‘ diptheria ’ for diphtheria 
the visible spelling influences the result) Where the control 
IS mainly auditory, and there is no defect of muscular control, 
the plosive, especially if voiceless and iiutial, is dropped even in 

1 Cf p 376 above There it was pointed out that the changes of a cockney 
^eech defective were In some ways analogous to those charactenstio of modern 
English and modem German the child seems to be, as it were, oarrymg further the 
phonetic tendencies of his race It would be intexestmg to inquire whether there 
ate appreciable differences m the mispronunciations of speech defectives of different 
countnes, and if so how far they are in keeping with the phonetic tendencies of each 
parttcular nation In German the commonest mispronunciations are said to he those 
of r, g, and 1 these recur so frequently that medical writers have invented a special 
term for each — Rhotactsmus, Gammacismus, and Lamidactsmus, respectively 
Lisping, and the mispronunciation of fncaUves generally, seem lax rarer m German 
than in English It is interesting to compare this with the difficulty that a German 
generally expenences m pronouncing an English th If this is a difficult or unusual 
sound lor him, he is not likely to substitute it for s hence the defect popularly 
described by the English teacher as ‘ lispmg ' is rarely heard, so it is said, m German 
schools On the other hand, the Englishman has considerable difficulty m pro- 
nouncing German fricatives 
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normal pronunciation, and the second, especially if fricative, is 
usually preserved eg ‘cloze’ for clothes, ‘sychology’ for 
psychology, ‘thisis’ or ‘tisis’ for phthisis, ‘bo’sun’ for boatswain, 

‘ ’ank you ’ for thank you t is dropped even after a fricative, as 
in soften, postpone, and most words m -stle, -sten {castle, listen, etc ) 

‘ I as’d him,’ however, is not permitted , but ‘ bla’guard,’ ‘ em’ty,’ 

‘ Chris’mas,’ ‘ han’kerchief,’ ‘ We’n’sday ’ are 

Sounds Commonly Mispronounced 

Arranged, in order of frequency of mispronunciation 

(In each case the first letter — the capital — ^represents the correct sound the letters 
following the dash indicate the sounds most commonly substituted ) 

1 Unvoiced TH [6] — ^f, s, t, occasionally h or a glottal stop ^ [?j, or 
omitted as ‘ fum,’ ‘ sum,’ or ‘ turn,’ for tbunib , ‘ I hink so ’ for ‘ I 
think so ’ , ‘ froo sick and sm ’ for ‘ through thick and thin ’ 

2 R — ^w, 01 rather v’^, [p] (bilabial v, especially after another 
labial), V, y, 1 , [x] (voiceless velar fricative, especially after th), or 
omitted, especially after another consonant e g ‘ gween,’ “ 

‘ gveen,’ ‘gyeen,’ ‘gleen,’ or ‘geen,’ for green, ‘tyied’ or ‘ chide ’ for 
tried Owing to assimilation different sounds may be substituted 
by the same child according to the context of the consonant e.g 
‘ Wose IS veUy bad This one’s geen and that one’s ved ’ 

3 S — ^th, t, sh, ts, [ 1 ] (unvoiced 1 as m Welsh H), [n] (unvoiced n 
— often exaggerated into a slight snort), [q] (unvoiced ng), h (often 
exaggerated into a strong pharyngeal fricative), glottal stop [?], 
or omitted e g ‘ thikth,’ ‘ tik,’ ‘ shiksh,’ ‘ tsits,’ ‘ hkl,’ ‘ nikn,’ 

‘ hikh,’ or ‘ fik?,’ for six * 

1 The glottal or guttural stop is a stop or catch produced by closmg the glottis with 
the vocal chords When the breath is released a slight explosive sound is heard 
rather like a repressed cough or the grunt made in an abdomiuiu effort In speech the 
traveller abroad is familiar with it from the peculiar hard attack with which the 
North German utters all stressed syllables commenomg with a vowel , the scholar 
knows it as the ‘ soft breath ’ marked over mitial vowels by the anaent Greek — the 
hard breath ’ correspondmg to our aspirate h 

a The mispronunciation of r, which is popularly transcnbed with a w, is usually 
a very weak v with the tongue raised at the back K the hsper is asked to pronounce 
‘ rate ’ and ‘ wait,’ a distinct difference wUl be noticeable , and if the teacher watches 
the child’s mouth, he wiU see that the bps are spread for the false r and rounded 
for the correct w, and that in the former case the lower lip often touches the upper 
teeth, and In the latter the upper Up Occasionally a sort of rolled bilabial is 
substituted (the shooing or booing noise often represented by b r r r) The velar 
fricative [x] or uvular (Northumbrian or Parisian) R, and even the burred inverted 
(Western) r p], are sometimes found as spontaneous defects more commonly, of 
course, they are a dialectal mannerism, picked up from provincial speech 

3 These different forms of lisping can often be explained by the nature of the 
deformity to which they are due, and have consequently received special technical 
names For example, with an ' open bite ’ — » e upper mcisors not closmg down upon 
the lower— the tongue is apt to be placed agamst the teeth (producing a fairly clear 
th — sigmalismus adimtahs, as it is sometimes rather pompously termed) or even 
between the teeth (produomg a more clumsy th — ^mterdental Uspmg or stgtnahsmus 
interdentahs) If the teeth are high on either side, the air escapes laterally between 
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4 Voiced TH [ 9 ]~v, z, d, or [6] unvoiced th , as ‘ ven,’ ‘ zen,’ 
‘ den,’ for then, ' wi 9 ’ for with 

5 SH— t, s, ts, ch, 1 , or Q] eg ‘ tirt,’ ‘ sirt,’ ‘ tsirt,’ ‘ chirt,’ 
‘ lirt,’ or ‘ Ert,’ foi shirt 

6 Y— 1 , sometimes r, more frequently omitted e g ‘ lellow ’ for 
yellozv , ‘ less ’ or ‘ ess,’ for yes 

7 Z — ^th, ds, d, s, or ] e g ^ pleathe,’ ‘ pleads,’ ‘ pleace,’ ‘ pead,’ 

‘ peaj,’ for please 

8 G— d, sometimes gy or Q] (the voiced palatal plosive), 
occasionally k eg'' dun,’ ‘ gyun,’ for gun , ‘ kiv ’ for give 

9 ZH [3 ] — z or d eg' Dzohnny ’ or ‘ Dohnny ’ for Johnny 
(J in English stands for two sounds fused, d and zh), ‘ mezzer ’ for 
measui e 

10 K — ^t, sometimes ky, [9] the unvoiced palatal plosive, or 
[kx] (x bemg the phonetic symbol for the unvoiced velar fiicative, 
or ach-laiit) ‘ tat ’ for cat , * tate ’ for cake Such mispronuncia- 
tions as ‘ I’ll ast him ’ (for as)}) aie usually dialectal , ‘ kymd ’ for 
kxni — as Victoiian novels show — ^was a common cockneyism 
It IS now more frequently heard as a childish palatalization of the 
hard gutturals For pure plosives, especially k and t, an affricate 
IS very characteristic of the dull Londoner (Affricates consist of 
fricative sounds foUowmg simple plosives and more or less fused with 
them , they are due to slow release of the tongue ) 

11 NG — n, nd, nk, g eg ‘ smnin,’ ‘ smdm,’ or ‘ siggig,’ for 
singing ' Nothink ’ for nothing is usually a cockneyism rather than 
a speech-defect 

12 CH (j I? tsh) — ts, s, t, hy (or rather [hj]) and [g] (the German 
ich-laut) e g ‘ tsirts,’ ‘ surce,’ ‘ tirt,’ ‘ hyirg,’ for church 

13 V — b, d, occasionally f or initial w eg' glub ’ or ‘ gud ’ for 
glove , ‘ berry,’ ‘ fe’y ’ or ‘ welly,’ for very , cf ‘ spell it with a 
“ wee ” ’ for vee — a change now chiefly heard among foreigners, 
e g the negro and the Chinese 

14 L — y, especially after a consonant e g ‘ yeg ’ for leg , 
‘ gyuv ’ for glove , aw, ow, or 00, before a consonant, ‘ miook ’ for 
milk, ' row-way ’ for railway, ‘ aw ri ’ for abight , w, and sometimes 
t, d, or s, before a vowel , r or a velar or uvular fricative, when initial. 
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nasal (n or ng) especially when following a plosive , but most often 
the 1 sound is completely omitted. E g ‘ Rikt) ’ for httle, ‘ Rabm ’ 
for label With these rare mispronunciations ‘ cockle ’ and ‘ cotton,’ 
‘ buckle ’ and ‘ button ’ may be almost mdistmguishable — [kofq] 
and [bvhi] doing duty for such pairs The various pionunciations 
of alms, almoner, aumbry (foi almonry, though from a different root) 
illustrate the tendency to vocahze the 1 , and hamster (a corruption 
of balustei), the tendency to nasahze it 

15 T — k, s, ts (or other affricate), st, r, glottal stop, or omitted 
e.g ‘ ickaw,’ ‘ lirraw,’ for httle , ‘ sap,’ ‘ tsap,’ ‘ stap,’ or ‘ sthap,’ for 
tap — a type of mispronunciation often produced by a markedly 
undershot jaw 

Not infrequently all dental sounds — d, n, s, as well as t — are 
articulated by placmg the tip or blade of the tongue on the edge of 
the upper teeth mstead of against the gum-ridge, thus producmg a 
kind of exaggerated French dental, and givmg the untrained ear the 
impression that the child is substitutmg th. The change may be 
scarcely noticeable if confined to certain sounds in certam contexts . 
but when systematic (as m many idioglossic cases) it has almost 
the effect of a hsp The total omission of t before an unaccented 
syllable, or the substitution of an almost inaudible glottal 
or guttural stop [?], is extremely common among London children 
from the poorer classes, as it is in Glasgow and other parts of Scot- 
land , e g ‘ frightened of a IPaw water ’ ^ This is perhaps a 
peculiarity of dialect rather than a speech-defect it is common in 
cases of adenoids and naso-pharyngeal obstruction, and appears 
with special frequency among children showmg other substitutions, 
and by them may even be used before accented syllables The 
sound ts (or a similar affricate) is commonly heard as a Cockney 
mispronunciation {e g ‘ tsiu ’n tsiu er fewer ’) ® ‘ Tsh ’ for ‘ ti ’ is 
sometimes a vulgarism, sometimes a correct pronunciation ‘ I’ll 
’it sher ’ (for hit you) is vulgar , ‘ naytsher ’ (for nature) is permis- 
sible if not correct , while no one would say ‘ na-ti-on ’ “ 

16 W — y, sometimes m, or omitted eg ‘ent,’‘yent,’or‘ment,’ foi 
went, V for w — as m ‘Samivel VeUer,’ or ‘vere is ViUie Vallenstem’ 
— is chiefly met with as a dialectal peculiarity of the Cockney 
(now fast dymg out) or as a hsp of the German-speaking Jew 


1 For ‘ frightened of a little water ’ 
a ‘ Two and two are four ’ 
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17 F — t, p e g ‘ tide ’ or ‘ pibe ’ for five 

1 8 N — d, 1, m, occasionally ng e g ‘ peddy,’ ‘ pelly,’ or ‘ pengy,’ 
for penny , ‘ ngice goggy ’ for nice doggy The careless assimilation 
of a nasal to the precedmg plosive — ‘ opm ’ or ‘ sebm ’ for open 
or seven — is common among those who are childish in their talk, 
but so widespread as scarcely to connt as a speech-defect 

19 M — b e g ‘ bubby ’ for mummy The denasalizations of 
n and m are characteristic of children with some form of nasal 
obstruction such as adenoids, and of most of us when we have a 
bad cold Popularly it is called ‘ talking through the nose ’ , 
really it is the reverse. 

20 D — t, g, glottal stop, dz, or other affricate, or omitted 

e g ‘ pattle,’ ‘ paggle,’ or ‘ pale,’ for paddle, ‘ dzog,’ or ‘ dsog,’ or 
‘ dyog ’ (approximately), for dog 

21 P — t, d, glottal stop, or ['t'] unvoiced bilabial fricative 
eg ‘soat’ for soap, ‘dader,’ ‘ ’afer,’ or something that sounds 
like ‘ pfipfer,’ for paper , ‘ pfrize ’ for prize Difficulty with this 
and other labials is not uncommon in children with overshot jaws, 
who find It hard to piotrude and approximate both lips 

22 B — p or d e g ^ poy ’ or ‘ doy ’ for boy , ‘ dady ’ for baby 

The teacher who examines this collection, and compares it with 

similar data from his own experience, will easily verify the two 
conclusions I have drawn in the text 

To take the practical conclusion first it appears that nearly all 
the mispronunciations characteristic of a definite speech-defect are 
mispronunciations of consonants Now the pronunciation of a 
vowel IS a matter of muscular posture — of a contraction relatively 
sustamed , the pronunciation of a consonant is an effect of muscular 
movement — of a quick, complex, mterpolated change The vowel, 
bemg prolonged and invariably voiced, is easily heard by the ear of 
the producer a consonantal noise is less easy to distinguish 
Thus, a child, in effect, copies his vowels by ear, but trusts more to 
his muscles to produce the consonants 

It IS true that teachers complam almost as frequently of their 
pupils’ mispronunciation of vowels. When a child’s speech differs 
from the hearer’s it is the difference m vowel-sounds that the un- 
trained ear most easily remarks Nevertheless (except for the 
nasalizations due to cleft palate and the like) the mispronunciation 
of vowels IS characteristic lather of a dialect than of a defect — of 
regional dialect, as m so-called ‘ provinciahsras,’ and of class dialect, 
as m so-called ‘ vulgarisms ’ No doubt such peculiarities are 
especially difficult to eradicate in the dull. Yet it may be ques- 
tioned whether it is necessary, or even desirable, to enforce on every 
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child a set of speech conventions that are really distinctive of a class 
or a district to which the child himself may not belong The man 
brought up on boohs commonly introduces a third form of control — 
that of the eye his analysis of speech is apt to be based more on 
the printed than on the spoken word Thus many of the pro- 
nunciations on which teachers insist m the classroom are not true 
pronunciations, but erudite mispronunciations, due to a mistaken 
notion that speech and spelhng should correspond (e g., ‘ picture ’ 
with a clear u, ‘ mountain ’ with a clear ai, ‘ often ’ with an audible t, 

‘ bad dog ’ with the first d exploded, ‘ Hunt has hurt his head ’ with 
aspirated i’s in unaccented syllables) To say ‘ fore-head ’ — ^with 
each component syllable distinct — ^is surely as much a manifestation 
of pedantic ignorance as to say ‘ boat-swain ’ The best that can be 
said m justification of such efforts is that they sometimes help the 
duUard to spell more accurately ^ 

The second pomt is of theoretical interest rather than piactical 
The teacher who studies the above list m the light of his philological 
knowledge will see that nearly all the changes can be paralleled by 
well-known tendencies that have marked the development of our 
language in the past and still mark our normal speech to-day He 
will see that the speech-defective who says ‘ veUy ’ and ‘ opm ’ 
foi v£ry and opm is merely exemplifymg the two tendencies which 
turned peregnnus mto ‘ pilgrim ’ The child who says ‘ yarden ’ for 
gardm is repeating the process that turned ‘ garth ’ into ‘ yard ’ 
To say ‘ shirt ’ (or more accurately ‘ sfirt ’) for shft is a common 
type of speech-defect , yet the word ‘ shirt ’ is itself by etjnnology 
simply another way of pronouncing ‘ skirt ’ Similarly the Southron 
says ‘ church ’ while the Scot keeps to the older ‘ kirk ’ And the 
final stage m the mispronunciation of gutturals is illustrated by 
contrasting the English ‘ kmght ’ with the German ‘ Knecht ’ m 
the English both gutturals are dropped altogether 

Once agam, the child who says ‘ hikh ’ for stx is dubbed a 
speech-defective , but the Latin ‘ semi ’ (here the older form) 
appears as ‘ hemi ’ in Greek (a ‘ hemisphere ’ is a ‘ semisphere ) 
Latm and Greek, indeed, provide many weU-known illustrations of 
the way in which a sibilant is first hsped, then labiahzed, and 
finally dropped : the sr- of Indo-European roots, for example, 
regularly becomes ‘ thr- ’ and later ‘ fr- ’ in Latin and ‘ hr- m 
Greek (cf. fngus and ptyo?) Similarly, the older the- survivmg 
in such Greek words as 0^cr0ai, becomes ‘ fe-’ in the Latm 


1 How to deal with these mflder deviations from standard gngUsh ^ well ^ the 
whole problem of speech education, is admirably discussed from stodpomt ot 
The practical teachel in Professor H C Wylde’s o/ Keod.ng (Murray, 1908. 

as 6dl 
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counterparts ‘ femina ’ and ‘ fellare ’ The conaplete elision of the 
difficult s 13 notorious m French and is found in such vulgarisms as 
‘ ain’t ’ for tsn’t The elision of the difficult w is illustrated by 
such words as ‘ bulwark ’ and ‘ Dulwich ’ 

The process which turns the ‘ dark I,’ when followed by a second 
consonant, into a mere ‘ darkemng ’ of the precedmg vowel (thus 
turnmg mtlk into ‘ miook ’) is the process which turned the past 
tense of ‘ wiU ’ — mlled — into ‘ wou’d ’ The nasahzation of the 
liquid I (‘ buck’n ’ for buckle ) — rare m this country except in 
speech-defectives — was a distinctive characteristic of the Doric 
dialect every schoolboy knows how Theocritus’ shepherd regularly 
said ^v6ov for ^^XOov, and the hke When the consonant precedes 
the I, that consonant itself becomes rather hard to produce, and so, 
as we have seen, easily becomes modified if the I is retained 
‘ tlock ’ for clock, ‘ dlad ’ for glad, is a common form of lallmg in the 
South of England, and is there regarded as a form of speech-defect , 
m the North it is, in many places, the normal pronunciation 

These analogies form but one of many instances which show 
how the peculiarities of the subnormal child, sympathetically 
studied for themselves fiom a psychological standpoint, will cast 
a flood of hght upon the natural tendencies of the human mmd, 
and how a knowledge of those tendencies m other fields will in turn 
explain much that would otherwise be so puzzlingin the ‘ mistakes ’ 
and the ‘ defects ’ of the backward pupil 
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Lisping, 252, 361, 373 - 93 > 411-19 
causes of, 379 
definition of, 361 
frequency of, 365 
investigation of, 373 
treatment of, 411-19 
Logarithmic curve, see Curve 
Logical associations, see Association 
Logistic curve, see Curve 
Log-log curve, see Curve 
Long-distance memory, 544 
Look-and-say method, 117, 472, 
S 37 > 545 ! ^ 1^0 Visual 

defects 

Lungs, diseases of, 201 
Lying, 560 

Malnutrition, 123, 204, 569 
Malthusian curve, see Curve 
Manual disabfiities, 260-9 
factor, 458 
type, 261, 274 
work, see Handwork 
Map of backwardness in London, 97 
Marking, standard scale of, 26 
Marks, 17 

Maturity, 136, 640, 651 
Mechanical assoaation, see Associa- 

Median, 19 
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Medical examination, see Examina- 
tion, physical 

treatment, see Physical defects 
Memory, 495-503, 528 
logical, 497 
long distance, 500-1 
mechanical, 497 
short distance, 499 
training of, 533 

Mendelian factors, 296, 306, 442 
Mental age, 28, 639 
Mental deficiency, 31, 33, 79, 81, 
369, 579 , 651 

frequency of, 81 

development, 33, 163 , see also 
Curve of grovrth 

discipline, see Traimng, transfer 
of 

measurement, 16-36 
ratio, constancy of, 33, 636, 638, 
651 

definition of, 32 
retardation, defimtion of, 31 
Methods, 

experimental, see Tests 
observational, 62 
Mirror test, 353, 504 
Mirror-writing, 341-58, 399 
causes of, 344-57 
definition of, 341-57 
frequency of, 341-3 
treatment of, 358 
Moral defects, 555-63 
Motion study, 425 
Motor defects, 260-9, 384 
imagery, 508 
processes, 424 

Movement, accuracy of, 266 
speed of, 264 
Muscular endurance, 263 
strength, 262 

Musical ability, 238, 546, 549 
Myopia, 210 

Nasal defects, 185 
Nasalization, 677, 680 
Nature study, 616 
Neurasthema, 542, 549, 558 
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Neurotic conditions, 542, 549-54 
and left-handedness, 287, 317 
speech-defects, 379, 380, 399, 
401, 406, 420, 439 
Noetic synthesis, 482 
Nonsense words, 497 
Nonverbal tests, 39, 54 
type, 261 

Normal curve, see Curve 
Norms, 40, 634 
Number-scliemes, 517 
Nutrition, 139, 142, 174-83, 642-3 
Observation, 470 

Observational methods, see Methods 
Occupationsof backward persons, 45 5 
Open-air class, 187, 190, 198,206, 584 
Opportumty class, see Backward dass 
Organization, mental, 482, 495 , see 
also Synthesis, noetic 
Ossification, 144 
Overcrowding, 102 
Palatal defects, 185 
Parents, see Home conditions 
Partially bhnd, 222 
Pelidisi factor, 177 
Percentile, 20 

Perception, 389, 464-85, 528 
Personal history, 69 
Phonetic laws, 676 
Phonetics, 246, 376, 412, 415, 675 
Phonic method, 386, 473, 317, 537 , 
see also Auditory defects 
Physical age, 66, 136, 637, 639 
defects, 135-207, 565^2, 61 1 
frequency of, 165, 166, 565-72 
general nature of, 168-74, 2°4) 
568 

inheritance of, 202-3 
investigation of, 64, 136, 602 
sex-differences in, 184 
treatment of, 204-7, 602-3, 011 
development, 135-63, 634-5, 

654-6 

examination, 64, 73, 136, 602 
measurements, 634-43 
retardation, 158-63 
types, 643 
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?hy, 71, 131, SS 9 > S 77 . 604, 624 
Playground classes, see Open-air class 
Pk)T:oom, 624 
Pneumonia, 201 
Poverty, 92, 1 1 8-26 
Practical work, 585 
Probability curve, see Curve 
Probable errors, 23, 659-62, 670, 673 
defimtion of, 23 

Progress books, 74, 600-2, 627-33 
Project method, 622 
Promotion, 117, 580 
Pronunaation, see Speech-defects 
Psychogram, 459 
Psychological dime, see Chmc 
Psychologist, educational, 587 
Psychoneurosis, see Neurotic condi- 
tions 

Puberty, 152-3, 551, 639, 655 
Q-technique, see Correlation be- 
tween persons 

Questionnaire, on imagery, 510 
on left-handedness, 279 
on temperament, 71, 541 
see also Case records 
Radiographs, 145 
Rating scales, 24, 540 
Ratio, achievement, 34 
educational, 34, 78, 636 
mental, 32, 33, 636, 638, 651 
Reading, 29, 117, 200, 217, 220, 251, 
371,424,449,460-1,472,473, 
47 S, 481, 495 , 508-9, 517, 
537 . 545 . SS8, S^S. 587. S88, 
680 

Reasoning, 483, 519-27, 535, 619 
Records, see Case records 
Refraction, defects of, 219 
Regression, law of, 69 
Relations, 536 

Rehabdity coefficient, defimtion of, 

52 

Reorgamzation of schools, 577, 583, 
592, 596 

Repressed types, 265, 317, 401, 546, 

643 

Reproduction, 487 
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Research, 624-5 
Respiration, 426 

Retardation, educational, definition 
of, 75-80 
frequency of, 86 
physical, 158 

Retarded children, see Retardation 
as a single educational umt, 82 
Revision, 335 

Rheumatism, 163, 166, 172, 197, 201, 
204 

Rhinolalia, 391 
Rickets, 181*, 205, 569 
Right-handedness, frequency of, 275 
index of, 272 

in one- and two-handed operations, 

273 

origin of, 307 
Sampling, 658-70 

Scholarships, 98, 103, 382, 592, 393 
Scholastic tests, 37, 42-9, 448 
School conditions, 111-17, 408, 563 
organization, 1 1 7, 580, see also 
Class 
report, 69 

Schools, open-air, see Open-air class 
special, for the backward, 576-7, 
596 

for the mentally defective, 579 
Selection of pupils, 589-91 
Sense perception, 469 
Sensory defects, 208-39 
Sex-differences m arithmetic, 449, 
461-2, 558 

auditory defects, 245, 258 
chorea, 196 
dentition, 148 

emotional instability, 542, 548 
height, 137, 136 
imagery, 516 
left-handedness, 282 
memory, 466 
mirror-wnting, 342, 343 
moral defects, 560 
motor capacity, 262, 264, 267 
nervous conditions, 194, 199, 

S42. SSI 
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Sex-drfferences {continued) 
observation, 472 
physical defects, 184 

development, 145, 635-41 
puberty, 152 
reading, 449, 462 
speech-defects, 365-7 
visual defects, 219, 227 
perception, 472 

tveight, 139, 156, 177, 635, 641 
Short distance memory, 544 
Soaal conditions, 118-34, 5^5> 57^> 
603-5 

Sounds, analysis of, 472 

Special classes for the backward, 

578-83, 596 

schools for the backward, 576-7, 

596 

Specific abihties, 61, 465 
disabihties, 9, 13, 456-537, 585, 
588 

defimtion of, 460-7 
treatment of, 531-7 
Speech centre, 310, 326, 399 
defects, 245-52, 323, 360-440, 
568 

age-difierences in, 366 
frequency of, 363-5 
general nature of, 360-2 
inheritance of, 381, 399 
investigation of, 372, 675-80 
left-handedness and, 288, 323- 
36, 399* 

sex-difierences in, 366 
tests of, 233, 234 
treatment of, 409-40 
see also LaUing, Lisping, Stam- 
mering 

Speech-reading, see Lip-reading 
Speech sounds, 233, 246 
Spellmg, 29, 195, 424, 449, 470, 495, 
507, 546, 587, 607, 608 
Spinal curvature, 183 
Square contingency, 662 
Squint, 226, 288 
Stammering, causes of, 394-409 
definition of, 362 
frequency of, 365 
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Stammermg {continued) 
left-handedness and, 288, 323-36, 
399 

sex-differences in, 366 
treatment of, 419-40 
Standard deviation, 20, 22, 442, 
659 

defimtion of, 22 
error, see Standard deviation 
Standardization, 16 
Standard scale of markmg, 26 
Standards, school, 28 

correlation with age, 30 
Statistical critena, 658-74 
methods, 18-27, 658-74 
Sthemc type, see Excitable types 
Stigmata, 182, 186 
Strabismus, 226, 288 
Stuttering, see Stammermg 
Subnormal children, 1-14 , see also 
Backwardness, Mental defici- 
ency, Delinquency 
Subnormality, mental, see Backward- 

physical, see Physical defects 
Suggestion, 421 

Supernormal intelligence, 450-3 , 
see also Scholarships 
Synthesis, noetic, 482, 495 

Talkmg, backwardness in, 368 
Teachers, selection of, 596-8 
training of, 598-9 
Teachmg methods, 

for auditory defects, 253-9 
for backward children generall7, 
584, 605-25 

for backwardness in arithmetic, 
117, 461, 481, 500, 531, 535, 
585, 587, 607 

for backwardness in reading, 
117,221,371, 424, 460, 473, 
481, 495. 517, 537. 545, 585. 
587, 588, 608-10, 680 
for backwardness in reasoning, 
532, 535-7 

for bad memorizers, 505, 531, 

533-5 
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Teaching methods {continued) 

for left-handed children, 337-40 
for mirror-wnters, 358 
for speech-defectives, 409-40 
for stammerers, 419-40 
for unstable children, 559, 562-3 
for visual defectives, 221, 224-8 
for writing, 195, 337-40,425 
inefficient, as causes of back- 
wardness, I I 3-1 5 
Teeth, 147-51, 190 
Temperamental defects, 287, 316, 
325, 381, 401-S, 538-65 
frequency of, 542 
general nature of, 539-41 
inheritance of, 444 
investigation of, 71, 540-2 
of speech-defectives, 385, 401-5 
of the left-handed, 287, 316, 325 
sex-differences in, 342, 548 
tests of, 540 

treatment of, 559, 562-3 
Tests, 36-74 
absurdity, 323 
association, 488 
continuous, 490 
discontinuous, 489 
cancellation, 484 
choice of, 37-74 
dotting, 483 
erasure, 484 
group, 38 
hearing, 230-42 
imagery, 510, 514 
individual, 38 
intelligence, 50-61 
memory, 497-9 
mirror, 504 
motor, 261-7 
non-verbal, 39 
performance, 39 
stdiolastic, 42 
standardization of, 16, 44 
verbal, 39 
vision, 212-15 
Thyroid, 198 
Time-tables, 620-2 
Tonsils, 187, 400 


SUBJECTS 

Training, 

transfer of, 504, 532, 620 ; see also 
Teaching methods 
Truancy, 562 

Tuberculosis, 172, 201, 203, 204 
Twms, 297 

Types, 215, 261, 459, 505-19,643 

Units, psychological, 27-36 
statistical, 18-27 

Unstable child, see Instabihty, emo- 
tional 

Variability, 141, 638 , see also Stand- 
ard deviation 
Verbal factor, 458 
imagery, 508 
tests, 39, 51 
type, 261 

Visiles, see Visual imagery 
Vision, 209-28, 469 
Visual acmty, 209-17, 308 
defects, 208-28, 469, 568 
frequency of, 218-19, 224, 227 
general nature of, 210-11, 224, 
226 

investigation of, 208-17 
sex-differences in, 219, 227 
tests of, 209-16 
treatment of, 221, 224-6, 228 
imagery, 506 
perception, 470 

Vocational guidance, *454-6, 616 
Voluntary processes, 485 

Watch test, 233 

Weight, 138, 156, 176, 635, 637-43, 
654-5 

Will, see Voluntary processes 
Winnetka plan, 623 
Word bhnd, 588 , see also Readmg 
Word-whole method, 117 , see also 
Look-and-say method 
Writing, 48, 195, 223, 262, 269, 318, 
329. 337-40, 424, 458, S 4 S. 
618 

Zymotic lUnesses, 202, 400 



